RULES ARE EASED 
ON ROLE FOR POOR 


Shriver Relaxes Stand on 
Legal Aid Representation 


— 


By FRED P. GRAHAM 
Special to The New York Times 

MIAMI BEACH, Aug. 11— 
Sargent Shriver, director of the|— 
Office of Economic Opportu- 
' nity, relaxed today require-|n 
| ments that representatives of|]o 
the poor be included in the di-}o} 
rection of federally subsidized|m 
legal aid programs. 
Mr. Shriver told the Ameri-|w 
can Bar Association that hisito 
agency would not demand “in-/at 
flexible or arbitrary quotas” of|K 
representatives of the poor on 
boards of. directors. co 
But he said the Economic Op-|2¢ 
portunity Act called for “maxi-|9j 
mum feasible participation of}, 
the poor” in all programs: ijn 
This means, he added, they 
must be represented in all pro-' jt. 
fessional antipoverty efforts, in-| y 
cluding legal, nursing, educa-/¢; 
tional and medical. , 
“We believe in flexibility,” |, 
Mr. Shriver told the A.B.A. as-|+, 
sembly at the Fontainebleau 
Hotel, “but flexibility cannot}p, 
| become a euphemism for eva-|.., 
sion of our statutory duty.” ic 
| In an interview following his 
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speech, Mr. Shriver said “rep- p 
resentatives of the poor’';, 
need not be poor, as long! 
as they are “members of the} 
target group who live in the\,,. 
area.” He said such representa- 
tives of the poor might be law- 
yers... - 

One of the most common com- 
plaints among lawyers about 
the Government’s entry into free S 
legal aid activities has been the 
Office of Economic Opportuni- 
ty’s insistence that one-third of 
the members of boards be rep- 
resentatives of the poor. 

Many lawyers feel that rep- R 
resentatives who are not law-|_ 
yers have nothing to contribute)“ 
to such boards. of 

Washington Board Acts fir 

Mr. Shriver’s statement about|f™ 
“flexibility” wag interpreted to|Sa 
mean that the one-third percent- 
age will not bde insisted upon,|sis 
but that some representation of|sa 
the poor will be required. ba 

It was learned teday that the} bo 
board of directors of the Wash-| . 
inton, D.C., Neighborhood Le-/2:: 
gal Services Project had agreed} Ur 
to accept three representatives| Ed 
of the poor on its 12-member| ; 
group. | : 

The Washington group had/Fe 
fought admission of these rep-jtio 
resentatives for a year, but re-) the 
portedly relented when Mr.jpai 
Schriver’s office made it clear! |! 
that otherwise it would not re-| Tu 
new the project’s grant § of|fre: 
‘unds, which expires  on/ski: 
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| of the Mayor's Committee for 
"Total Action against Poverty 
City of Detroit ee Jerome P. Cavanagh, Mayor 
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START NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 


On Tuesday, March 2, Mayor Jerome P. Cavanagh welcomed the first 50 enrollees 
in Detroit's Neighborhood Youth Corps. | 


The Mayor called the federally-sponsored program ''the answer to Detroit's 
youth unemployment problem." 


The enrollees are the first of 2200 unemployed and out-of-school youngsters 
between the ages of 16 and 21 to be assigned to jobs in city departments. 


The project wilt! cost $1,279,440. Detroit's share is $134,930. 


The youths will work in city departments, other units of government, schools, 
United Community Services agencies and non-profit hospitais. The training 
will prepare youngsters for jobs in private business or for further education. 


Trainees will work an average of 20 hours per week at $1.25 per hour. An 
additional five cents per hour may be earned for assigned leadership 
responsibilities. 


The Michigan Employment Security Commission handles recruiting for the program 
and provides aptitude testing and counselling. 


For information on the Youth Corps contact the Youth Opportunities Center, 
8600 Woodward or Central Community Action Center, 9236 Petoskey. 


The Detroit public school system operates a similar. program for in-school 
oungsters. Enrollees in the school program are assigned to jobs as 
aboratory assistants, library aides and clerks. Contact high school 
counsellers for information. | 


ADULT EDUCATION CLASSES IN PROGRESS 


several adult education classes co-sponsored by the public schools and TAP 
are now in progress at Detroit schools. | 


Courses in basic education are being given at Thirkell Elementary School. 

At Hutchins Junior Highschool courses in shorthand, typing, business English, 
business math, sewing, homemaking, mechanical drawing and metal shop are 
being taught. 


All courses are administered by the Detroit Board of Education, 


The Mayor's TAP Committee is also sponsoring a series of informal sessions on 
"How to Get the Most Enjoyment Out of Your Dollar," now in progress at Hutchins. 


Co-sponsors. are. che Michigan Heart Aieseiadion and the Michigan State 
University. Extension Service. ; 


Adult education is an important part of Detroit's anti-poverty program and 


similar classes are planned for the near future. Interested persons may 
apply at the Central Community Action Center, 9236 Petoskey. 


MEDICAL CLINICS EXPANDED 


Medical clinics at the Central Community Action Center have been sieéidiba to 
meet a growing demand for services. 


Dr. C. Dale Barrett, coordinator of TAP medical services says that attendance 
averaged 35 adults and children at each clinic session. 


New hours for the Child Health Clinic are from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. on Wednesdays 
and Thursdays. General Medical Clinics are held between 4 and 8 p.m. on 

the same days. 

Dental clinic hours are from 2 to 5 p.m. on Wednesdays and Thursdays. 


Service at child, medical and dental clinics is by appointment only. Call the 
Central Commun i ty Action Center, 895-3022 for appointments. 


Free immunization clinics are held once a month at an announced date. No 
appointments are necessary. 


CATHOLIC PROGRAMS UNDER WAY 


The Catholic Archdiocese of Detroit makes an important contribution to the 
faar). anti-poverty campaign through its Archdiocesan Opportunity Program 
AOP | 


The AOP receives federal funds and consists of four elements: 


1. An educational stimulus center which will diagnose educat tonal 
deficiencies and refer youngsters to the proper agency for 
correction. 


2. ‘An intensive reading program at parochial school libraries 
with special evening hours. 


3. A "school retention" program to work with potential drop-outs 
in the 7-10 age group. 


4. A pre-school nursery program to prepare disadvantaged children 
for entry into school. 


Father Thomas J. Gumbleton, AOP Director, says that two school preparation 
centers are now in operation and that others will open as soon as staff 
recruitment is complete. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS EXPAND "GREAT CITIES" 


Or. Carl Marburger, director of special projects for Detroit Public Schools, 
says that the system has expanded its successful "Great Cities" project 
from seven to 27 schools. with E.0.A. funds. | 


The project was begun in 1959 to help underprivileged children and their 
parents and to provide in-service training for teachers. Enrollees in the 
project are given intensive training and counselling in the mornings and 
evenings and on weekends when schoo s are ordinarily closed. | 


Aim of the project is to raise the goals of enrollees and to provide them 
with new tools to help them reach the goals. | 


All 20 of the new schools are in TAP target areas. 


‘The Public Schools also plan to open five pre-school centers in target areas 
by the end of March. 


These centers will help prepare disadvantaged children to compete with other 
. youngsters when they enter the first grade. 


WORK PROGRAM AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS 


A "Work-Study" program to provide work experience and part-time income for 
college students is now available at Wayne State University. Several other 
Detroit area collegesare preparing similar programs. 


Highschool graduates who qualify for admission to Wayne but who lack sufficient 


money, may be eligible for the Work-Study program. 


These students may work up to 40 hours per week for three months. At the end 
of this time, they begin full-time study while continuing to work part-time. 


Rates of pay vary with jobs but there is a minimum wage of $1.00 per hour. 


Interested students should. contact Mrs. Toni Joiner in the WSU Admissions 
office at TE 3-1400, ext. 7071. 


Similar programs are being planned at Madonna College, Marygrove College, 
ee College and the University of Detroit. 
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THE GREENBURGH YOUTH SERVICE ORGANIZATION, INC. 
163 Winthrop Avenue 

Weldon» C. Cheatham, Sr. Elmsford, New York 
President 

Dr. George E. Fitch 
Vice President 

Mrs. Carylon Leach 
Secretary 
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Alvin Suchin 
Treasurer 


March 12, 1965 


Ne, Wialesdo 10) 20. ar, 
Mr. James Farmer Cinta Ay Que 
Director of C@RE i xs ; 
38 Park Row.” yw Ce cbale 


New York, N. Y. | : A : EO % 6) 0.09 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


In regard to my most recent conversation with 
your Secretary, relative to the above named organization. 


This organization is designed to render a 
Tuitional Service to both children and adults; in fact, at 
this very moment, we have several after-school Study Centers 
in operation with capable and sufficient personnel. 


ay Therefore, to enable this organization to 
expand its program in other vitally needed areas in the 
Town of Greenburgh, New York, we need the support of the Town 
officials who are very slow in moving to become eligible for 
Federal grants under the Anti-Poverty Act for Education. 


The NAACP, Urban League, League of Women 
Voters, Churches, School officials and Civic Groups are _ 
joining us in the Tuitional efforts, as are Municipalities. 


Please allow me, as President of this organi- 
zation, to request your representative's presence at our 
ba Board of Directors M April 1,.1965 to be held 


a € Richard J. Bailey Schoo. [Hillside Avenue, Greenburgh, 
New York. 


Enclosed please find a copy of a letter 
addressed to the Town Board officials, plus other 
information concerning the Greenburgh Youth Service 
Organization. 


Hoping to hear from you soon, I am, 


President 


50 Potential Dropouts. At Study Session - 


Greenburyh Coopera- 
Organization held 


its f tutoring and study | 


- difficulties last night in the 


as are tutors in about a dozen. 


subjects, including English, 
math and science, Tutors are 
faculty members — Wood- 
lands and § 


School, faculty members and 
students from Marymount Col 
lege and other interested. per: 
sons. 

Registration for the hh ofl ne 
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first class. This allows more 


; accurate planning of available 


Schools and Webb Junior Hich 
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THE GREENBURGH YOUTH SERVICE ORGANIZATION, INC. 


} | March 10, 1965 
Hon. Edward Vetrano : ee 
Supervisor of the Town of Greenburgh 

Elmsford, New York 


Dear Mr. Vetrano: | 


The. Greenburgh Youth Service Organization, Inc., 
composed of government officials, educators, business men and 
professional people in the Town of Greenburgh, have presently 
undertaken to set up study halls, tutorial programs and 
scholarship aid in-.certain areas of the Town of Greenburgh in 
certain areas of the Town. 


In an attempt, to obtain funds to expand our program, 
research was done to see if funds were available under the 
anti-poverty program of the Federal Government. We have 
determined that funds would be available for our program, but 
only through a town-wide community action program. In order 
to do an effective job for this total community, our Board 
of Directors adopted the following resolution: 


"WHEREAS, there are funds available to local com- 
munities from the Federal Government under the Equal 
Opportunity Act (anti-poverty program), and 


WHEREAS, to apply for such funds it is necessary to 
have a Township Community Action Program, and 


WHEREAS , there are pockets of poverty within the 
Town of Greenburgh, and 


WHEREAS, there are programs being developed in the 
Town to eradicate the causes of poverty, but lack 
of funds prevent expansion of these programs, and 


Now Therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the Greenburgh Youth Service Organ- 
ization, Inc, urges and requests the Town Board 


Hon, Edward Vetrano -2- - March 10, 1965 


immediately to: take the necessary steps to start 

a Community Action Program for the Town of Green- 
burgh, so that the community may be able to qualify 
for and receive funds from the Federal Government 


under the — Opportunity Act." 


| Pléaea have: this og which expresses the 
organization's. sincere: desire for a.Community Action Progran, 
spread upon the minutes of the next. Town Board meeting 


following the receipt of this letter. 


Be Respectfully yours A 


7 
WELDON C. CHEATHAM, SR. 
President 


———  aaraaionmaana™ 


New Youth Service vOveealiiiion 
In Area Calls for Volunteers 


Letters nakind for volunteers 
will go to all teachers in the Sec- 
ond Supervisory District of West- 
chester County this weck from the 
newly formed Greenburgh Youth 
Service Organization, Inc. 

The three stated purposes of the 
organization are: 

a. To establish, promote. en- 

courage and support commu- 

nity study-help programs for el- 
ementary and secondary pupils. 


-b..To establish, promote, en- 
courage and support counsell- . 


ing services for children. 
c. To seek ways and means 


of providing fiancial assistance 


for students to continue their 

education through the public 

schools and post-high school in- 

stitutions. | 

Study halls are planned for sev- 
eral locations in the Unincorpor- 


ated Areas of the Town of Green- . 


burgh and the Village of Elmsford 
to provide additional opportunities 
for children to study. Teachers 
who are interested in tutoring stu- 


dents are asked to contact Robert 


Graveley, a reading specialist, 
and a member of the Board of Di- 
rectos at RO 1-7057 or 19 Field- 
stone Drive,- Hartsdale. 

- The Greenburgh Youth Service 
Organization, Inc, was conceived 
by Weldon Cheatham, Sr., the 
newly-elected president..He was 
concerned about the children in 
his community who were failing 
in school, school drop-outs, or 
simply not reaching their poten- 
tial. Realizing that many- young- 
. gters need help in addition to that 


_, ‘which their parents and the. 
“ schools can give, be spent - hours. 
of his free time talking to leaders ... 


. lished. “The Voice of the. 


- of Greenburgh). 


in many communities about his: 
hopes and plans for young people. - 


Through his visicz and hard work” 


he was successful in inspiring 


thoughtful . citizens to work. with 
“To help 


him for a common goal: 
children’’. 


Mr, Cheatham lives al 163 ‘Win- ; 


throp Avenue, Elmsford, wiih his 


Corporation, White Plains, and 


‘has been a resident: of Elmsford 


for 22 years. He is a native of Pet- 
ersburhg, Virginia, where he at- 


‘tended Virginia State College. He 
_is a deacon and trustee of the First. 
Baptish Church, Elmsford; Vice | 
President of the EJmsford Feder- 


al Credit Union, and formerly pub- 


End”, 
‘Also elected were: Vice Presi- 


dent, Dr. George Fitch ‘who is — 
also District Principal of Green- 


burgh 8 School District); Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Nicholas Gianakos, 


Ardsley; and Treasurer, Alvin M, 
Suchin (Councilman of the Town. 


include: Dr; Bernard Bryan, Miss 
Lillian Caprice, Rev. C. H. Churn, 


lap, Arthur Foster, Jr., 
hel, Cap., O.F.M., .Dow S, Ham- 


mond, Jr., Kenneth. Haskins, Rev. 
Robert Jones, Barrett Kreisberz. 


Earl Leach, Mrs, Doris McKelvy. . 


Owen Peagler, Lloyil Reed, Mrs. 
Richard Schwarz, Mrs. Phyllis 
Shearer, Walter Sippel, Roger 


' Smith, Anthony Veteran, Carl von 
der Lancken, Rev. Lawrence Yar- 
~ bar, Rev, Louis Yarber, ee | 


Yasinsac: 


t. 4 ys ‘or ; * ” ~ 
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- wife and three children. He is em- © 
ployed the the Northcourt Holding — 


_-_ 


North 


‘ Armand D’Amour, Richard Dun- . 
Robert: 
Graveley, Rev, Benedict Groesc- . 
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GREENBURGH YOUTH SERVICE ORGANIZTION, INC. 


Weldon C, Cheatham, Sr, ,President 
Dr, George E, Fitch, Vice-President 
Mrs. Earl Leach, Secretary 

Alvin Suchin, Treasurer 


Dear Parent or Guardian: 


The above named organization is preparing to 
provide instructional help for children from the second grade 
through high school, The organization has the cooperation of school 
officials throughout the Town of Greenburgh. . 


Arrangements are now being made to set up after 
school study centers at various churches and village halls, etc. 
in the area, with regard to safety and convenience, These centers 
will be staffed with teachers and college undergraduates who will 
advise and help students in such subjects as mathematics, languages, 
social studies, énglish, etc. Teachers will be recruited from 
public schools in this area of the County and college people will 
come from such institutions as Mercy College, Tone College and 
Manhattanville College. 


Tutorial help will be provided for those having 
genuine reading problems. After testing , children will be assigned 
to tutors on the basis of the most serious cases first. Guidance 
and counselling will be available. There will be no cost to parents 
or children for help given, 


The organization also hopes to set up a program of 
scholarships and financial assistance, a 

Please register your child or encourage your child 
to register with the organization now, by calling LY 2-7310, my home 
phone number, or RO 1-1398 Mrs. Leach's number, Please call as soon 
as you have received this letter so that we may make plans to 
accomodate all who respond, 


Let us help these children to be able to help 
themselves. The school cannot always do the entire job. 


Yours truly, 


Wrbdin C Chia then Ah 
Weldon C, Cheatham, Sr, —_— 


President 
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THE GREENBURGH YOUTH SERVICE ORGANIZATION, INC, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Dr. Bernard Bryan 
17 Berkley Drive 
Port Chester, New York 


Miss Lillian Caprice 
555 Broadway . 
Dobbs Ferry, New York 


Mr, Weldon Cheatham ,Sr. 


163 Winthrop Ave. 
Elmsford, New York 


Rev. Charles H,.Churn 
31 Manhattan Avenue 
White Plains, New York 


Mr. Armand D'Amour 
50 Van Wart Street 
Elmsford, New York 


Mr. Richard Dunlap 
30 Broadview Avenue 
White Plains, New York 


Dr. George E. Fitch 
123 Chelsea Road 
White Plains, New York 


Mr, Arthur Foster,Jr. 
High Street 
Elmsford, New York 


Mr. Robert Graveley 
19 Fieldstone Drive 
Hartsdale, New York 


Father Benedict Groeschel ,OFM,CAP. 


The Children's Village 
Dobbs Ferry, New York 


Mr, Kenneth Haskins 
4u75 W. Hartsdale Ave, 
Hartsdale, New York 


Rev, Robert Jones 
25 Prospect Street 
Elmsford, New York 


Mr, Barrett Kreisberg 
168 Finmor Drive 
White Plains, N.Y. 


Mr. Earl Leach 
2 Oak St. Apt.3J 
White Plains, N.Y. 


Mrs. Doris McKelvey 
4 Sadore Lane 
Yonkers, New York 


Mr. Owen Peagler 
29 Shaw Place 
Hartsdale, New York 


Mr. Lloyd Reed 
93 South Road 
White Plains, New York 


Mrs. Richard Schwarz ,NCCd 
175 Main Street 
White Flains, New York 


Mrs. Phyliis Shearer 
123 South Road 
White Plains, New York 


Mr. Waiter Sippel 
23 S, Lawn Ave, 
Elmsford, New York 


Mr. Roger Smith 
111 Cabot Avenue 
Elmsford, New York 


Mr. Alvin Suchin 
Rosalind Gardens 
Dobbs Ferry, New York 


Mr. Anthony Veteran 
62 Riverview Avenue 
Dobbs Ferry, New York 


Mr. Carl von der Lancken 
2 Manitou Trail 
White Plains, New York 


Rey, Lawrence Yarber, Sr. 
206 N. Winthrop Avenue 
Elmsford, New York 


Rev, Lewis Namon Yarber 
High Street 
Elmsford, New York 


Mr. John Yasinsac 
3 N, Lawn Avenue 
Elmsford, New York 


Dear Teacher, 


This is an appeal for your assistance in helping some children in the Green~ 
burgh area, 


Although the schools in the area are doing the best they can, outside help 
is needed for some children who, through no fault of their own unfortunately 
are achieving far below their potential. To this end, the Greenburgh Youth 
Service Organization, a volunteer and non-profit group has been incorporated: 


G.Y.S.0. feels that one way to help these children. develop their-—abilities 
fully is to provide assistance with their education, Many do not read or 
figure well, many have trouble with subject matter because of lack of 
background: or because of not knowing how to study and many do not have an 
adequate place to study. Among other programs, the G.Y.S.0. is setting 

up the following program: 


1, A tutorial program, under which children will be helped in the areas 
of reading and arithmetic on a basis of one tutor to one child, 


2. A studyecenter program, under which places to study and people to help 
with the various subject areas will be provided. 
Groups of students will come for help with their studies. 


3. Pupils will be referred to the programs by guidance departments, 
teachers, and churches, 


Requests for your time and service is expected to be as follows: 


1. Time: Under the tutorial program the need would be for an hour once 
or twice a week to tutor one child. Reading tutors will be provided 
a brief course in remedial to assist them in helping the children 
and will have some continuing guidance. 
Under the study-center program the need would be for one evening 
every week or two to help young people with their home work. 


2. Transportation: You will be expected to furnish your own transportation. 


Place: All services will be provided within the Town of Greenburgh, 
Specfic locations will be determined and announced in the near future. 


Tentative study hall locations are: Union Baptist Church, Fairview; 
Greenburgh Public Housing, Fairview; First Baptist Church, Elmsford; 
Elmsford Reformed Church, 


Your efforts toward assisting these children will be very welcome, If you 
can help, please complete this form below, detach and return to the Chief 
School Administrator, (through your principal) of your school system. 


If you know of someone else, with or without teaching experience, who would 
be interested in volunteering for this service, please pass this information 


on to then. 
Very truly yours, 


G.Y.S.0. Officers G.Y.S.0. Committee 

Mr. Weldon Cheatham, Pres. Mr. Robert Gravely, Chairman 
Dr. George E. Fitch, V. Pres. Mr. Owen Pagler 

Mr. Alvin Suchin, Treas. Mr.Frank Kopicki 

Mrs, Jean Gianakos, Secy. Mr. Lloyd Reed 


Mr. Kenneth Haskins 


( Please complete, detach and return to your Chief Administrator.) 


Name School 


Grade or subject taught 


Preferred activity: Tutoriel Remedial Study Center 


Telephone: 


Street Post Office 


Chief Administrators please foward to: 
Greenburgh School District No. 8 
Dr. George E. Fitch 

' 475 W. Hartsdale Ave, 

Hartsdale, New York 


RULES #WY REGULATIONS 
of 
Ch? ":RBPOM YOUTH TIRV=CE ORCANTcATION, INC, 


SRCTIY Be  ALECEION OF MEMBER EL? 


(a) Meabership shall be open to all persens 


over tho age of 21 who shall evidense an interest in the 

activiten and objectives of the OCpgeni sation and indi sates 
that he ia eble and qualified actively to perform such aé- 
tivities ané that ne is @ person of suitable character ane 


Lites rity. 


(b} A eandidste for active asubership shall 


‘a Mbt ts the Berard of Diractora an application for such 


pevbershiy supported in writing by twe active meabers certify- 


ing ts thetr personal ‘kmouwledge of the good character and 
Gualifi:atioan of the eandi4ate, 

{c) A sanaidate for associate membership 
shall czivsalt to the Beard of lireetors an applisation for 
-vcP sewbership supported in wvitiag by one actives sember 
certifying to his personal knowledge of the good character 
ay:3 guelifieationa of che canaidate, 


{4) Caer candidate for active aenbership 


must receive the aporoval of three-fourths of the eembers 
of the Board of Ofrectors before ettaining the status of an 


active meaber. 


(e) Bach candiate for associate mempership 


Boar) cf Lirectcrs vefore attaining tne status of an asee- 
eiate wembe >. 


(1) The members of this elase shall 


be limited te persone over the age ef 21. 
(13) ‘They shall be entitled to vete 
at ell meetiags of the meabers. 
(242) ‘They at.all be subject to the 
" special rules and regulations governizg such wembership as 
may ve promigated by the Board of Directers froe tise te 3 
time. 


(241%) The dues of setive meubere 
shall be $2.00 per annus and shall be payable on the date 
of acceptance of neubership. 

B. Assoetete Newbere: 

(2) Associate wembership shall be 
open toe persons who shell be over the age of 21. 

(44) Associate sembers shall not pe 
entitied to vote for the cleetion of directcrs or on any- 


taing or any matter whatsoever. 
(141) ‘Tre duce of tiie associate asm 


ber anall be $1.00 per annum and shall be Gus and payable 
on the date of acceptance. 


eee en et nee os - one et ne 


mast: ,.uGelve the agproval of one-thiscd cf thre sembers of the 


(4213) Associate acubere shall be 
“entitled to such privileges es shell be established free 
time to time by end in sesorGance with the miles ené regule- 
Ciens of the Board eof Directors, 


Lite 2 '° Be! APIAL tu, Pokey ¢ Vy wt Be Rr et, 

All meubers of uhatever class, by applying 
for aeubership, agree te be bound by, observe ané comply 
with eaeh and every applicable rele and regaiation new or 
hereafter promulgated aad published by the Organisation, 
whether passed or adopted by the seubers or ty the Board of 
Directors, | 


The breach or vielation of ang rule er 
regulation, waether by commission or eaission, shall be 
eause for suspension er expulsion of & asaber of whatever 
elass, upen resolution te thas effect adopted by & unjority 
vote at a aseting of the Board of Directors, and a ratify- 
ing reselutien adopted By a tuo-thirds vote at a useting of 
the members. 


THE GREENBURGH YOUTH SERVICE ORGANIZATION, INC. 


PROGRESS REPORT 


The above named Organization has succeeded 
in implementing the first phase of its interests by 
having put into action its first "After-School Study 
Center" for children from the second grade level 
through the fourth year of high school. 


The Study Center that is now in operation 
is located at 145 North Lawn Avenue, Elmsford, New 
York, (The First Baptist Church). There are from 
76 to 85 students attending this one Study Center, 
which is much too crowded at this point. Therefore, 
the Organization will put into operation its second 
Study Center on Tuesday evening, March 2, 1965, at 
7.00 P.M., at The Elmsford Reformed Church which is 
located in Elmsford, New York, on Route 9A. The 
hours for these Study Centers are from 7.00 P.M. to 
9.00 P.M. We are thankful to say that we have re- 
ceived excellent responses from the parents, children 
and the teachers. 


We would like to express our most sincere 
thanks to the teachers representing the parochial 
school system, for they have, up to this point, been 
the greatest contributors to this effort. Therefore, 
it is no more than right to thank these wonderful 
people for having made such a wonderful contribution, 
and the contribution we hope they will make in the 
future to the efforts of The Greenburgh Youth Service 
Organization, Inc. 


We are also hoping that as we expand our 


efforts to other needed areas in the Town of Greenburgh, 


other persons with teaching or supervising skills will 
also assist us in this much needed effort in helping 
our young people prepare for the future. Any one 


having these skills and willing to volunteer some of 
their time, please call Dr. George E. Fitch, at 

RO 1-6000, Vice President and Supervising Principal 
in School District 8, Greenburgh; or Weldon C. | 
Cheatham, Sr., at LYric 2-7310. 


We welcome the cooperation of other organi- 
zations and invite them to help us do the work we are 
engaged in for the benefit of all children, regardless 
of race, creed, color or national origin. 


| | A Progress Report will be sent out every 
three (3) months. 


Sincerely yours, 


WELDON C. CHEATHAM, SR., President. 


GEORGE E. FITCH, Vice President. 
ALVIN SUCHIN, Treasurer. 
CARYLON LEACH (Mrs.), Secretary. 


March 1, 1965. 


Page Two 


b. 


Purpose of the Cooperative Youth Organization 


To establish, promote, encourage and support community 
ae programs for elementary and secondary pupils. 


To establish, promote, encourage and support counselling 
services for children. 


To seek ways and means of providing financial assistance 
for students to continue their education through the public 
schools and post-high school institutions. 


II. Program of Action 


. 


D, 


Ce 


Study-help programs: 

Many children need additional opportunities for study. Some 
do not have suitable environments for study. Others need 
tutorial assistance unavailable to them. Others need reference 
materials, The Youth Organization will establish , promote 
encourage and support community study-help programs by ob- 
taining suitable study spaces within the community, by en- 
rolling volunteer supervisors and tutors, and by obtaining 
books and reference materials. The Organization will endeavor 
to set up such centers with the cooperation of the schools 


involved. 


Counselling Services: 

Although schools provide many counselling services which 
satisfy many needs, many children can profit by being afforded 
the opportunity to discuss matters with adults with whom they 
can move completely, identify, and who can and will take a 
personal interest in them. The Youth Organization will re- 
cruit a group of adult volunteers who will have the background 
ability and desire to provide this service for youths of the 
community. The Organization will endeavor to obtain the 
cooperation of the schools involved in referring students to 
and maintaining liaison with the adult volunteers, 


Financial Assistance: 

The mounting costs of education tends to discourage many 
capable students from planning for post high school programs, 
Often too late, students and parents learn that many sources 
of financial assistance are available. The Youth Organization 
will make an exhaustive search of ani compile a list of all 
available scholarships and financial aid available and will 3 
make this information available to school guidance departments, 
volunteer adult counsellors, parents and students. Through | 
its membership, the Organization will provide assistance to 
parents and students in making application for financial 
assistance. In addition, the Organization will endeavor to 
provide financial assistance in the form of stipends, loans, 
grents ont Rete are a eran ate , Staanedan Fv mite and policy, | 


a  e 


Organization 
a. Board of Trustees - how appointed, terms, duties 
b, Board of Directors - how appointed, terms, duties 
c. Officers - how appointed, terms, duties 

d. Membership - qualifications for, rights of 


IV. Financial Support 
ae Operating budget 
b. Program budget 
ec. Aid, Assistance sie scholarships budget 


V. Selection of pupils and parents to be assisted, | 
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LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


“Education for Increasing Democracy in Our Economic, Political and Cultural Life” 


112 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10003 
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fu April 19, 1965 . 


SIXTIETH YEAR 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Jim: 


Adam Clayton Powell has asked Mike Harrington to 
testify on the Administration's antipoverty program at 
hearings of the Special Subcommittee of the House 
Education and Labor Committee on April 26th. Mike has 

\ asked me to write to people who are active in their 
' communities in different areas of the country for ideas 
which he might incorporate into his testimony. 


I realize that the time is short, but we would 
appreciate any suggestions you have within the week. 


enemas teenth 


ee ee ae 


Best regards. 


Sincerely, 
Jat 
TOM KAHN 
' : : Y f f by Executive Secretary 
— 44 . wv. 
TK : gdg A. _ Ceo Set 
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Contributions to the LID are tax-deductible 
Nathaniel M. Minkoff President Michael Harrington Chairman of the Board Harry Fleischman Chairman Executive Committee 
Tom Kahn Executive Secretary Joseph Schlossberg Treasurer Harry W. Laidler Executive Director Emeritus 
VICE-PRESIDENTS Charles Abrams George Backer John C. Bennett M. J. Caldwell Albert Sprague Coolidge 
James Farmer Frank P. Graham A. J. Hayes Adolph Held Ernest Nagel George Ross Mark Starr 
LID is officially accredited to the United States Mission to the United Nations 


ey 


Robert J. Alexander 
Luigi Antonini 
Shelley Appleton 


Gregory J. Bardacke 
Solomon Barkin 


Murray Baron 


~~ Daniel Bell 
Nelson Bengston 
Fay Bennett* 

Albert Blumenthal* 
LeRoy Bowman* 
Jerome Breslaw 
Thomas R. Brooks* 
- Rosemary Bull 
George Cadbury 
Henry M. Christman 
Charles Cogen 
Rennie Davis 

Max Delson* 

Paul Feldman 
Martin Fleisher* 
Tsabelle B. Friedman* 
Samuel H. Friedman 
Herbert J. Gans 
Benjamin A. Gebiner 
Martin Gerber 

Todd Gitlin 

Maurice Goldbloom* 
Murray Gross* 
Ralph Helstein 

- Norman Hill 

Irving Howe 
Brewster Kneen 
John V. P. Lassoe, Jr. 
Aaron Levenstein* 
Harold Lewack 

Lewis Lorwin 

Julius Manson* 
Andrew Martin 
Henoch Mendelsund 
Isaiah Minkoff* 
Amicus Most 
Emanuel Muravchik* 
Benjamin B. Naumoff 
Aryeh Neier* 
Andrew E. Norman* 
Ernst Papanek 

Orlie Pell 

Victor G. Reuther 
Marvin Rich* 


Student Department of the LID: 


STUDENTS FOR A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY : 
119 Fifth Avenue, Room 308, New York 10003 


Frank Riessman 
Edmond Rovner 
Clarence Senior* 
Patricia Cayo Sexton 
Boris Shishkin 
Sterling Spero 

Louis Stulberg 
Harold Taylor 


Norman Thomas 


LID BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Frank N. Trager 
Francis T. Villemain 
Stephen Vladeck 
Rowland Watts* 
Mina Weisenberg 
Kenneth Wentworth 
Preston Wilcox* 
Pearl Willen* 


Charles S. Zimmerman 


* executive committee members 


Paul Potter President 


Vernon Grizzard Vice-President 
C. Clark Kissinger National Secretary 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL | 


George E. Axtelle 

Angela Bambace 

Jack Barbash 

Helen Marston Beardsley 
Arnold Beichman 

Brand Blanshard 

Mary Hillyer Blanshard 
Wallace J. Campbell 

James B. Carey | 
John L. Childs | 
Ethlyn Christensen 

George S. Counts 

Louise Crane 

Clark M. Eichelberger 
Samuel B. Eubanks 

Harold U. Faulkner 

Louis Fischer 

Clara G. Goldman 

Charles Grossman 

Harold M. Groves 

Donald Harrington 

Eduard Heimann 

Mary Fox Herling 

Sidney Hook 

Morris Iushewitz 

John Paul Jones 

Leonard S. Kandell 

William Kemsley 

Clifford Kirkpatrick 
Cornelius Krusé 

Alfred Baker Lewis 

Marx Lewis 

C. Kilmer Myers 

Morris S. Novik 

Harry A. Overstreet 

Eliot D. Pratt 

Paul W. Priesler 

Carl Rachlin 

Carl Raushenbush | 
Asher W. Schwartz : 
Rebecca Simonson 
George H. Soule 
Sidney Stark, Jr. 
Monroe Sweetland 
Morris Weisz 
Samuel H. White 
Jacques E. Wilmore 
William Withers 
Theresa Wolfson 
William Wolpert 


ALgonquin 4-2176 


April 20, 1965 


Dear Sir: 


The Anti-Poverty Act-has been under consideration’ by Philadelphia 
City officials and City selected community leaders since the middle 

of 196. For close to nine months they have been trying in privacy 
and with great difficulty to understand the Anti-Poverty Act. A 

great deal of difficulty has been experienced in bringing into reality 
that section of the Anti-Poverty Act which states that the poor must 
be involved in the development, planning, approval and administration 
of programs. 


It is now being requested by these City officials and their selected 
commnity leaders (Philadelphia Anti-Poverty Action Committee~PAAC) 

that information finally be passed on to the poverty communtiy in a period 
of one month and that the previously uninformed comnunity vote only to 
approve the decisions of the PAAC. Thus a vote is being offered on 

issues in which the voters have not had a choice or a voicee 


Recognizing that this procedure is highly questionable and unfair we 

call upon the Mayor of Philadelphia, the Director of thePhiladelphia 
f£nti-Poverty Action Canmittee, the members of the Philadelphia Anti-Poverty 
Action Committee, civic organizations and thepeople to request that | 
adequate time be taken to fully inform the voters of the Philadelphia. 
Anti-Poverty Programe We further request that the City and Existing organi- 
zations cooperate in using this time to provide public platform from which 
the voters may voice their views, resolve their questions and offer 
Suggested constructive approaches such as that enclosede To accomplish 
this it is necessary that the pending elections be delayed at least one 
monthe 


Citizen's Committee on the Anti-Poverty 
Program 


Co—chairmen, 
Mr. Se Alan Bacon 
Mrs. Mattie L. Humphrey 


PROPOSED BY COMMUNITY 


THOSE INVOLVED IN THE COMMINITY 


DEMAND MORE TIME SO THAT YOU WILL HAVE 


\\A VOLCE AND A CHOICE;j PROPOSED BY CITY ADMINISTRATIOI 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


RTUNITY 


Dear Jim: 


April 14, 1965 


Head Start is one of the most exciting programs in 
the entire War on Poverty. It is due to get underway with 
300,000 pre-school children this summer. The budget is 
$50,000,000. 


We are beginning to get a number of applications from 
the southern states and border areas. In all, we expect 
some 300 individual applications from that area. My estimate 
is that 100 will be from "problem" communities. | 


We would like to confidentially send to you details on 
these communities and enlist your help in developing infor- 
mation on them. 


Our hope is that we can include as many children as 
possible and we plan to work with those communities where 
problems arise in hopes of bringing them around. I have a 
ten-man task force now working on this situation. But, the 
time pressure will be horrendous. 


As you know, all the civil rights compliance papers 
will be signed, but we are going behind the signature to 
see if the communities understand what they signed and 
understand that we mean to enforce the requirements. 


Your help will be invaluable ... to say the least. 
Bob Clampitt, Jack Gonzales or I will be in touch with you 
as the problems arise. 


Thanks again. 


Sincerely, 


\F ee 
William F. Haddad 
Acting Asst. Director 


Mr. James Farmer and Inspector General 


CORE 
38 Park Row 


New York, N. Y. 
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MR. SAMUEL BURNS, Chairman, Richmond CORE 


DOUG JONES, Oakland CORE; KATHERINE HIMES, Richmond CORE 
HENRY RAMSEY, Asst. District Attorney, Contra Costa 


DR. PAUL O'ROUKE, State Coordinator for the 
Economic oa ty Act, Governor's Office 


WOK, Teacher; MR, RUSSELL KOCH, Attorney 


MR. FRANK KUSHIN. Council of Social Planning, - 
Alameda C unty © 


ie Bidtikond CORE 

EDGAR MONK, #Richmond Neighborhood Councils Committee 
MARY WILLIAMS, Social Consultant, Neighborhood House 
BARBARA OLESEN, Human Relations Commission, Richmond 


We hereby resolve: 


to extend the interest of 
Richmond CORE concerning 
the Economic Opportunity 
Act and its various pro- 
grams, especially as they 
may relate to the vicinity 
of Richmond by: 


1) becoming acquainted with 
the provisions of the 
Federal legislation. 


2) gaining accurate know- 
ledge and understanding 
of all local programs. 


3) becoming acquainted with 
persons and agencies re- 
sponsible for planning 
and administering such 
programs. 


4) attempting to positively 
affect planning and ad- 
ministering of local pro- 
grams by a)seeking needed 
representation on the eco- 
nomic opportunity council 
in policy making positions, 
and b)conducting on-going 
analyses and critical as- 
sessment of all local pub- 
lic programs. 


5) attempting to insure that 
all public monies under 
the Poverty Program are 
well directed and honest- 
ly used toward achieving 
the intended goal of the 
legislation. 
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WEST CONTRA COSTA COUNTY. 


°S amuel Burns a 
_. Chairman 
Katherine Himes, 
Vice Chairman 
-Charlessetta Ford, | 
Secretary-Treasurer 
-Barbara Tholloug, _ 
Corresponding Secretary 


eJames E. Vann, 
Poverty Program Chairman 


meetings each tues., 8:00pm 
Harry Ells High School,rm.510 
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GRATITUDES 


-McMillians Pharmacy 
5444 - 10th St. 


.Thomas Grocery 
2016 Cutting Blvd. 


.Williams Grocery 
1109 Ohio Ave. 


.Duke's Flying A Station 
1333 Cutting Blvd. 


.Peter Tan Richfield Station 
614 Cutting Blvd. 


-Ohio Market 
1700 Ohio Ave. 


.A. Lucy Union Oil Station 
1232 Cutting Blvd. 


.Leo's Auto Repair & Service 
3401 Cutting Blvd. 


.Gunnel's Cleaners 
548 So. 23rd St. 


THIS 
THING 
CALLED 
POVERTY 


(csi - 13 MARCH 65 - 9AM — 4PM 
RICHMOND YMCA - 33rd & MacDonald ~ 


Donation . Adults $1 Students 50¢ 


\ (Otherwise applicable to means) o 


Paul O'Rouke, state +e 
os ot for the Economic 
Opportunity: Act. will be one of 


officials participating Saturday 
in a conference on anti-poverty 
measures 


Scheduled for 9 a.m. In the 
Richmond YMCA, the all - day 
conference will include talks by 
J. P McBrien, county admin- 
istrator, and R_ E. Jorntin, di- 


a group of top state and county},, 
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[Top Officials to ‘Engage. 
In Anti-Poverty Metiing - 


“What Peverty means to Me”;, 
Katherine Himes, “The Effects|Frank Cashin of | 


at and the war ca porary: 


rector of social services for 
Contra Costa County. 

The conference, which is 
sponsored by the Richmond 


Chapter of the Congress. of 
Racial Equality, is open to the 


ers include 


public. Other featured’ speak-|: 


_ Doug Jones, speaking on 
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article on 


"14 New Poverty Proposals, 


Thovg hh beth dacTions 
Were é€ndorsed at Sane 
Covncil meeting. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Improvemem in Richmond; J. 
P. Gustafson, Voluntary Com- 
m ies of Walnut 
Creek; Dr. Charles Haworth, 


‘|Pittsburg Unified School Dis- 


trict. 

Paul F. Hughey, city man- 
ager of Martinez; R. E. Jorn- 
lin, county welfare director of 
Martinez; Supervisor J. P. Ken- 
ny of Richmond; Concord May- 
or Norman Kestner: Supervisor 
E. A. Linscheid, of Pittsburg: 


Pittsburg Mayor 
Compty hase gro, i 
McNamev’.of ! nez. 
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Migrants of Oakley! James L./T. Thompserm, Contra Costa 


Metrihew, superintendent 


District; Edgar Mank, Rich- 
mond Neighborhood Councils; 
Craig Z. Randall, Contra Costa 
Council of Community Services. 

Dr. P. T. Robinson, National 


Assn. for the Advancement of 
Colored People of Richmond; 
Primo Ruis, Mexican-American 


| The Rev. Wayne Martin. East 


Board for *he 


the Richmond Unified awe 


Richmond area of' from le 


County Housing Authority of 


The Anti-Poverty Program 
will apply mostly to the Pitts- 
burg and Richmond areas which 
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In response to a suggestion by Dr. Blum, and general agreement 


from the council, the chairman then appointed a temporary committee to 


screen projects, especially those with educational emphasis. 

Mr. Kestner, Mr. Bilyeu, Mr. Wallerstein (for Mayor Carroll), 

Dr. Robinson, and Mr. Lopez were appointed to this committee and 

Mr. Kestner designated as chairman. It was decided that a separate 
committee should be appointed on Project Head-Start and the chairman — 
appointed Dr. Haworth, Dr. Blum, Mr. Jornlin, Dr. Merrihew, and 

Mr. Bilyeu to this committee with Mrs. Anderson as consultant. 


It was decided to have another council meeting on Thursday, 
March 25, 1965 because the deadline for Project Head~-Start application 
is so near. 


Mr. Hammond indicated that component projects under the Community 


Action Program could be submitted even though the Program Development 
Staff had not yet been approved. He indicated that applications would 
have to be made out in detail to show the goals to be accomplished, 
methods and procedures to be utilized in obtaining proposed goals, 
reeources necessary to accomplish the goals and a clear indication of 
the local contribution. In reply to a question, Mr. Hammond indicated 
that the Program Development Staff could not prepare applications for 
all agencies but would be available to assist and provide information 
and advice on how to proceed. 


The matter of composition of the Economic Opportunity Council was 


considered. The chairman noted that the Office of Bconomic Opportunity 


rom target ar should 
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He also noted that letters had bode rece ‘ol 
this matter and suggesting that the president of neighborhood councils 


be appointed to the Bconomic 


from the east end who also desired representation on the council. 
After some 
and nominations should be appointed and that a function of this 

| committee should be to make recommendations on council composition. 


Mr. Linscheid asked if there were items to be submitted from the 
floor and Miss Peggy King, Guidance Conaultant for the County Schools 
Department, called attention to poverty problems in the eastern part 
of the county and made available to council members copies of a report 
entitled, "Poverty and Need for —-) Bducation in Contra Costa 
County High Schools". 
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| Mr. J. P. Kenny, Su; yeorviner Dirtrict i, opened the meeting at ea 
8:19 P.vi. «=6The minutes cf 4h metirg held Hareh 11, 1965 were revicwed: “* 
and ap) roved. 


Mr. J. W. Bilyeu prasented a report for the project screening .. - * Aa 
Com.ittce in the ausence of Comnitice Chairwan Norman Kesiner., tie tae 
reported that the commlitze had met and determined that a committee a ate 


| or subcommittee should be appointed on 3 contining besis to screcn ae an 
educational project applications. <Actior. on this cecommendation was Pt, 
ferred because the Nominating, Membership and Dylaws Comnittee was Peete. of 
also oubai tts ng recoumenda tions on organization. ae 
Dr. Revorth reported for the Project “Head Start" Committee, le. of 
noted that the Project "Head Start" Committee had ret twice and recomended. a 
approval of Project “Ilead Start” applications submitted by the Richuond ie 
Sehool District, Mt. Diablo School District (Bek Aire School), Liberty rt 
Elementary District (Comsuai ty a nn 84 eds: — 
Pgs 1sgP@eno Fo. ee, oe : ’ 
? ‘ hn Bwett Vfies” chose Dis ng Projec “He Zt Stax J. Sign 
applications. | | sh x Bs “ie - 
A check was unde and fourteen Council members or Alternates Cat COR ee 
(one-half of the 28 member Council) were determined to be present. A eee e 
notion wzs then adopted by the Council approving subsiasion of the ia Sade he 
four applications considersd by the subcommittee and giving tertative ©, ~~ °™% 
spprevs) to the other two, pendiag final approval by the Project Bs ee oe 
"Head Stert" Comm: ttee. ee ae 


, Hughey reported for the Nominating, Membership and Bylaws : 
sesame He subzitted a proposed set of Rules of Procedure and wviewe's - 

identified as "Contra Costa County Economic Opportunity Council Rules of . b.* ag 
Procedure’ and Rylaws" end dated Mareh 25, 1965, After sone discussion Ye 
the bylawa were approved es Se “- 


Mr. Hughey then reperted on the gatter of couscil ditiaie He 
noted that additional representation from target areas and from employer | 
groups was desirable aad recouweended that the following persons be added — 
to the cowmittees: 


Nathaniel brooks, 4646 Cutting Circle, Richnond, California 
Charles Anderson, 1662 Third Street, Richmond, California 

Mrs. August Scott, 1965 First Street, Richmond, California | 

Hrs, Rerbarsa Tillis, 1881 Fourth Street, Richmond, California 
Reverend Albert Harrison, 4005 McGlothen Wey, San Pablo, California 
Nate Robinson, 4101 Fariss Lane, El Sobragte, Californis 

Mrs, Mildred Germany, 505 Pennsylvania Avetwe, Richmond, California 
Mrs. Clora Orr, 712 Johanson Drive, Richmond, California 


Reverend Wiley Nelum, 439 South Ninth Street, Richmond, California 

Mrs. George Carlisle, 1842 Giaramita Street, Richmond, Californie 

George Ealy, 94 Columbia Park, Pittsburg, Californie 94565 : 
Jerry Correro, 1711 Acapulco, San Pablo, California 

Ernest Cantana, 353 El Dorado Street, Pittsiurg, California 94566 
Moses Coleman, 658 Carpino Avenue, Pittsburg, California 94565 


Mrs ie Meuxirk,..200. tesumm S Pittsbu a . . 
ee « Qupagie Mew “ib alent : street, F burg, Canae PN 


He further recommended that a representative be sought from each of the 
following organizations and sugrested that a letter be sent to each 
organization requesting the designation of a member: 


; Building and Construction Trades Council 
| Richmond Council of Industries 
Associated General Contractors (Local Chapter) 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce 3 
} Pittsburg-Antioch-Nicholls Industrial Association “s | 
" | Industrial Development Association 
{ ‘Richmond Downtown Property Owners Association 
4 Neighborhood Councils, as follows; Boorman, Coronado, Iron Triangle, 
7 : Parchester, Pullman, and Santa Fe 


mS A zotion was then made and seconded for approval of the comnittee . 
recommendations on membership. In the discussion that followed it was 
' noted that additional requests for membership had been submitted since . 
the Noninvating, Membership and Bylaws Committee had met and that 
Mr, Hammond had additional names, Mr. Hammond then read a letter fron 
Wayne Boulding recommending the appointaent of four persons from the | 
eastern part of the county: | 


W. B. Bristow 

Reverend Bernard L. Rice 
Mrs. Evelyn Geandina 
Mrs. Nancy McKinnon 


Mr. Hamrond further indicated that two names had been submitted by 
Supervisor A. M. Dias, District 2: John Ozenberger and Floyd Larsen. 
He further indicated that another letter had been received from 
Mr. Glen Dufour, Jr. concerning representetion from the Crockett oat. 
Mr, James Vann, Riche ond CORE noted ees CORE hac : : nf, 
cr requesting membershir | oe bar: r od th 15 
Peuuesh fic mre oe at other ~ohaed 3 been receivec ‘esr er aiso at Floor’. 
rom Neishborhood House and from the Crockett schools. After further |. 
discussion the motion was adopted adding the council meabers and 
organisations recommended by the committee and. referring back to the 
Pa. 3 | Rules Committee all other requests for addition to membership, including 
es. that of the League of Women Voters reported as ——— been submitted 
- a but not as yet eeeaever, 
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After discussion, Mr. E. P, Stephenson moved that the Board of Supervisors 
be requested to act as central administrative agent for the Neighborhood 

Youth Corps provram and sub-contract with school districts and other aecrcies 
in the county for actual administration of Neighborhood Youth Corps prvugrims, 
The motion was seconded and approved, 


Mr. Stephenson then moved that the Board of Supervisors. be requested to 
designate a staff person (J. WW. Bilyeu was suggested) to coordinate planning 
for the Neighborhood Youth Corps program so that a county-wide program could 
be developed and submitted by the July 1 deadline. This motion was also 
seconded and approved. 


In response to a question, authorization was granted by the council for ro 
agencies to submit proposals for a susmer program without further clearance St Teen ing 
by the council because of the impending April 30 deadline. 


Mr. Hammond reported that the examination for the Program Development 


staff would be completed in the next few days and that appointments to the 


Program Development Director position should be made prior to the next meeting 


of the council. 


President DeFraga noted that the next item of business concerned project 
applications against the increased allocation to the county for the 1964-1965 
fiscal year, an estimated $1,500,000. Mr.Hammond noted that it we 
difficult to get projects prepared in the necéssary form for subsission p 

o the deadline bu at if e applications were approved by the Soarc 
upervisors on May 4, 1965 they would probably be considered. In reply to 
a questicn concerning the number of agencies wishing to submit applications 
and the approximate total, it was determined that _ agencies wish to Aubnit 

applications totaling about $1,568 000. The procedure for preparation, 
su 


screening, a 19310n Of applications was then considered at iength. | 
| 


Mr, Randall woved that applications be sg itted as they are prepared, which | 
motion was duly seconded. was noted in + = discussion that followed, F 
however, that this procedure tech oo ape and coordination 
of proposed applications and a substitute motion was then offered to provide 
tha 5Sed applications properly prepared on the appropriate forms, and 
with the necessery documentation, be submitted tec Bpecial meeting of the 
Executive Committee and Prorram Application Committ ery: PNT eee Fr 
and 1f approved by those comuittees in the name o the council, be submitted 
to the Board of Supervisors on May 4,.1965. The substitute motion was seconded 
and various points of view expressed in the discussion which followed, 
ann expressed opposition he proposed appre basis 


that 


ome 


councj)], and Mr. Ogsenberger moved a second subs e motion ob; 
he proposed plan for screening and submitting project applications. ne 


mbved + 


However, a point of order was raised with respect to.Mr. Ozenberger'’s status tab 
on the council and it was noted that he was not legally a member of the Council inde inilely 
at this time, since his name had not yet been approved by the Board of Supervisors. 
It was noted, however, that if this action was the intent of the councii, a 

duly constituted representative could introduce the second substitute motion. 


ae | > 


from minvtes oF 
LI peril oS 


Exnio+r 


The matter was debated and objection expressed by Reverend Criffin and 
. others on the basis that agencies who had formulated proposals would be 
precluded from submitting them if the second substitute motion were adopted. 


As no dulv const, tu noved tc Ds > the motiors 
surcested by Te aad ic, Gaara ,. President Defraga called for a voice 
and, subsequently, standing vote on substitute motion to provide for 
screening of applications by the Executive Committee and Program Application 
Committee or Thursday, April 29, 1965. The standing vote showed 13 council 
members in favor of the motion and two opposed. 


ssed the 


ope that ) Oppor tuni Prog 
Bre orderly basse, follouage s¥tabiiste: 
~ ad sport-cut © » -edur a= To mee: 
ie ines sr eteaq the sentig a ft count and > 

s degt cirected that the minutes so designate. “See, —s 


Mr, DeFraga asked if there were any other items of business, and there 
being wone, the next meeting of the council was fixed for 8:00 P. M., 


May ?/, 1965, in the Board of Supervisors’ Chambers, County Administration 
Bui iding. 


ar me © 


Attendance was as shown on the attachment. 
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CONTRA COSTA COUNTY BCONOMIC OPPORTUNITY COUNCIL 


March 25, 1965 


RULES OF PROCEDURE AND BY-LAIS 


PURPOSE: 


The Economic Opportunity Council is established under order of the County Board of 
Supervisors to provide policy coordination for all aspects of the War on Poverty in 
Contra Costa County. The Council shall review both new applications and continuing 
programs submitted under the provisions of the Economic Opportunity Program of 1964 
and may recommend amendment, modification, approval or disapproval of all such pro- 
grams. 


MEMBERSHIP: 


Members of the Council are appointed by the County Board of Supervisors upon recom- 
mendation of the Council. It is intended that membership in the Council shall be 
broadly representative in order to reflect both geographical and socio-economic | 
factors and shall specifically include adequate representation of the “target” groups. 
A quorum of the Council shall consist of one-third of the membership. Each Council 
member may designate an alternate to represent him when the member is unable to be 
present. Such alternates shall be designated in writing to the Secretary of the Coun- 
cil. A Council member (or his alternate) who fails to attend three (3) consecutive 
meetings of the Council shall atomatically be dropped from membership. 


OFFICERS: 


The officers shall be a Chairman and a Vice Chairman elected from among the menbers 
of the Council for a term of one (1) fiscal year (the first term shall expire June 30, 
1966). An officer may be re-elected for one (1) additional term. A member of the 
program's administrative staff shall be designated as Secretary to the Council by 

the Chairman. 


COMMITTEES: 


The following standing committees shall be appointed by the Chairman with the approval 

of the Executive Board and the Council: | 

1. Rules Committee shall be established to review applications for Council membership, 
recommend nominees for elective officemof the Council, and review proposals for 
amendments to the Rules of Procedure and By-laws of the Council. 

2. A Frogram Application Committee shall be established to review all applications for 
programs under the Economic Opportunity Act and to review and set priorities and 
make recommendations to the Council for action. | 

3. A Program Evaluation and Review Committee shall be established to conduct periodic 
reviews of all on-going projects and to make findings and recommendations concerning 
their effectiveness in eliminating a cause or causes of poverty. | 

4. An Executive Committee shall be established and shall consist of the Chairman, the 
Vice Chairman, the Chairmen of the three standing committees, and four (i) members 
elected at large from the Council membership. The Executive Committee shall meet 
at the call of the Chairman and shall be authorised to conduct Counc 18038 


_— 


between Council meetings subject tg an-apevera) by tire Council. Pus 


YC 
the Executive Committee shall be oni a 
Individuals who are not members o 7 be appointed by ouncil Chair- 
man to committees in an ex-officio capacity in order to utilise specialized training, 
knowledge and experience. Ex-officio menbers shall not be entitled to vote. 


TEMPORARY COMMITTEES: 


It is the expressed intent of the Council to limit the number of standing committees 

to those necessary for the continuing and recurring business of the Council. Temporary 
or Ad Hoc Committees shal) be appointed te deal with specific problems and projects. 

Ad Hoc Committees shall be appointed by the Council Chairman with the approval of the 
Executive Committee and the Council. Such Ad Hoc Committees shall be considered ten- 


porary and shall be disbanded upon completion of the work assignment. 


AMENDMENTS : 


Amendments to the Council Rules of Procedure and By-laws may be adopted by a simple 
majority of members present at a Council meeting providing the proposed amendment has 
been introduced and referred to the Rules Committee for recommendation at the immedi - 


ately preceding meeting. of the Council. | 


PROC EDURE: 
All procedural matters not covered by these By-laws shall be governed by Rot . 


Exhibit 


3305 Florida Ave. Richmond, Calif. 


Congress of Racial Equality ) 
Office of the Director my i, 190) 
58 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Sir: 


As citizens of various areas of Contra Costa County, California, 
we are deeply concerned and greatly disturbed about our county'ts 
involvement in the War on Poverty. : 


Richmond CORE has, over the past five months, earnestly endeavored 
to take an active role in understanding, participating, and in 
disseminating information, especially to those™depressed communities, 
regarding our county’s various programs. Early this year we held 
meetings with various agency officials to become acquainted with 
their proposals andfattempt to assess the plans and their lik, sah 
goals. We later presented a Conference (see enclosed program) with 
the broader purpose of introducing knowledge of Anti-Poverty 
activity to the community at large (see Exhibit I). In addition, 
Richmond CORE requested membership on the county’s Economic Oppor- 

tunity Council in early February. We are only presently receiving 
the Council's recommendation (see Exhibit VIII and Exhibit IX). 


To our knowledge, at present, there are three programs in various 


stages of planning and operation within the county, with some 14 
others presently in submission under Title II-A (see Exhibit II). 


For the reasons detailed below, we urgently mequest withholdin 
approvals -or and funding tor vhese programs an proposals. | 


1) The Council Structure is Inadequately Representative. The 
Council makeup 1s 57% CLty 2 nd. county StTt Clals and other public 
agency representatives. (76% if actual Council membership is 
in fact only 21 delegates as has been stated by Mr. Hammond, 
assistant county administrator.) Of the remainder, only 4 
Pid represent agencies having significant contact with those in 


impoverished communities. The Mexican-American community is 
regrettably represented by only one delegate for the entire 


2) 


3) 


4) 


R 


county. (see Exhibit III). No spokesmen exist for industry 
or youth-oriented war. and only one representative sits for 
labor. At present, belated efforts are in progress to expand 
the Council. However, these steps have been long extended. 
(note dates of Exhibits V and VIII). . Immediately prior to 
effectuating the expansion, the Council elected permanent 
officers and staffed its standing committees through June,,. 
1966, from only the original Council membership. (March 25 
and April 22 meetings) oe 


Prior Planning Has Been Almost Non-Existent. The 1960 census 
revccslita the Gets source Of.statistical data forming the 
basis of our county’s planning. There has been no attempt to 
identify specific target areas or objectives. No definitions 
have been advanced to specify what is regarded as the “poverty 
level® in the county. he Council has failed to define the 
problems that exist in depressed areas, an urgent and necessary 
step required before any program can be directed toward solving 
or alleviating poverty and its causes. Present proposals are 
simply extensions of existing responsibilities of the same 
public agencies. 


The Poor Have Been Ignored in Planning. We know of no instances 
wherein the poor have been asked or consulted regarding what 
they feel. their needs to be or how they think the problems which 
affect them most can be alleviated. In fact, it has been act- 
ually stated by an official of our Social Services department 
that the poor are also the ignorant and are thus incapable of 
planning for themselves. We absolutely detest such predetermin- 
ations ‘of the capabilities of those in less fortunate conditions. 
We hold that it is not necessary to be grammatically perfect to 
make one*s needs known. Thus far, decision making, which has 
determined our county's programs, continues to rest with those 
agencies which are now administering present inadequate efforts. 


Anti-Poverty Informat 
months of the Onomic Oppo 
attempt by the county to inform citizens of its involvement. 


CORE recognized the pressing need being expressed by people of 
all socio-economic classes to know what the War on Poverty is 
and specifically what our county was doing. Subsequently, we 
planned and produced a Workshop Conference (program enclosed) 
in an initial attempt to disseminate at least some basic infor- 
mation concerning the Act and the resulting activities on the 
local level. The centers of administration for anti-poverty 
activity are inaccessible to the poor. The county seat. is some 
15 miles remote from the, populous and most depressed areas. 
Public transportation service to the county center is poor and 
consequently many of the poor are cut off from the planning 
and administration centers and feel they have no appropriate 
means of expressing grievances or dissatisfactions. We feel 
more conveniently located "area offices" should be established 
where information may be obtained and where questions can be 


answered. : 


6) 


b) Parliamentary Pr 
Carried ouc. a i 


an) AD SRS 


decisions and ba:  eapomler all nantes ‘unc it 
authority relegates the Council, re ardl | ain + 
or qualified, to a virtual deba me nyt Lub, » able “only. ‘to transmit 
recommendations. for action: — ead the ard of Supe! Ors. — 
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. i 2 ita ents were made torits 
standing committees. —- farch 25) We charge 
that the Council chen: with gener a deliberation to 
insure that even future control of decision making would 
remain in the hands of the original few. 


ocedure - We charge that the eouiens has . 
-Dusiness in an unethical manner. On the 
night of March 25th, Mr. Hughey gave the Nominating, Member- 
ship and Rules report (see Exhibit IX). His report included 
a list of persons and Thala recommended to be added to the 

Council. (Richmond CORE was not then included, Shoug h 3 

had before submitted a much earlier pee ora ay 
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7) The Ultimate Effects on Poverty are questionable. Richmond CORE 
is utterly Sr seusted | t the proposals wit we are now 
acquainted. The $521,400 program of our County Social Welfare 
Department has as its goal to eg 346 present welfare recipients 
to work. We are appalled at the types of positions being thrust 
upon the already downcast, which are described in the words of 
the director himself, as "short term situations which might 
leave the trainee unemployed within a Apes (see Exhibit IV, 
column 1). Most of the positions det | 
are tmake-work’ post such as Groundsmen Helpers, Street 
Sweepers, Homemakers, Janitor's Aides; HoJsemen Helpers, etc. 


5 ee 
- 


These jobs offer no possibility for advancement. They are 


pogpd~under this proposal 


terminal positions for which no need éXists. They are not 
adequate preparation even for the position being subordinated.. 
In short, we feel these positions do nothing to enhance tne ~— 
dignity or challenge the nage age of the recipient. They 
build up a false hope within the disadvantaged individual only 
to lead him to a more disastrous and. dismal letdown. 


The $286,000 Richmond Community Develdpihent Demonstration > 
Project would seem to have admirable goais with some measure 
ultimately of positive affect. Recently, however, situations 
incident to the proposal and to which we seriously object, | 
have come to the attention of Richmond CORE. The Agency publi- — 
cized "careerist" positions with detailed descriptions and 

Lie. LLG bbonet towever, in the actual selection of | 
applicants, such qualifications were in many instances completely 
ignored while needy qualified persons stood waiting. We are 
aware of appointees who own homes, some who resigned a present 
job for a more attractive careerist offering, some who are 
holders of expérisive private properties. More serious, however, 
CORE objects to the kinds of questions asked of applicants in 
oral interviews prior to acceptance. These questions related 
to the most intimate and most confidential aspects of one's 
behavior, such questions as "If married, how often do you and 
your husband have relations?": “If not married, how often do 
you and your fiance experience relations?": to Negro males, 
"Do you like white women?": "Have you ever had relations with 
white women?" Richmond CORE is unequivocably opposed to such 
intrusions upon one’s personal affairs disguised as an employ- 
ment interview. We.are even more concerned regarding the 
obligatory position many of the applicants believed themselves 
to be ine Not being very sophisticated or knowledgeable about 
individual rights, protective laws, and other such legal points, 
many of the applicants felt they had no choice except to reply 
truthfully and obligingly. We believe that no person as a 
condition for employment should have to suffer such embarrass- 
ment and humiliation unwillingly, that any and all persons 
should be instructed prior to such inquiry of their right not 
to answer and that the upholding of one'ts pride and decency 
shall “subi no bearing on the status of his qualification for 
the job. | 


oe 


In conclusion, Ri cheand: CORE ur ety requests that approvals for | 
all proposals presently in submission and that future funding of 2 
all programs now in execution be withheld until,a thoroug 
investigation is conducted of al rag pede activity in Contra Costa 
County. To this end we lend our wholehearted support and dedication | 
that the true purpose and intent of the Anti-Poverty legislation ) 
may find true success here and all across. our great — 


GCA; 


Sincerely submitted, ‘ 


SAMUEL BURNS 
pany Ri éhmond chapter CORE 


“Special Projects Comm. Chairman 
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May 19, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y-. 


Dear Jims: 


I thought you might like to see this article. It 
indicates what the southerners are thinking and how 
they are reacting. 


Our Head Start field check worked out fairly well. We 
rejected about 100 applications, are suspicious of 
about 300 to 400 more. We are now going out to check 
all these places. My investigators will be in touch 
with your office as the need arises. 


Actually I'm rather surprised by some of the southern 
reaction to our tough line. We find southerners doing 
things which can't be done in the north (like bussing 
for integration) in order to comply. It's not all 
good, but good in unusual places. For a person like 
myself, who had his head split open in his home towm 
by the Klan, it's progress. It looks like the dam is 
beginning to let go at the seams. Too bad it’s money 
that’s doing it. | 


Sincerely, 


William F. Haddad 
Acting Asst. Director 
and Inspector General 


Enclosure 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
; -_ WASHINGTON, D.C. 20506 


met behind closed doors to stu-. 


In dozens of Mississippi com- 
munities last week, officials 


_ dy how they will deal with the 


dilemma which has been hand- 


' ed them by the provisions of 


the federal government’s anti- 


lL poverty program. 


| 


The program appears on the 


| brink of being embraced by 
; mearly every county in the 


| state. It promises to pour mil- 


lions of dollars into Mississippi 
im the effort to raise the eco 
nomic standards of one of the 
— * states in the nation. 


Mr. Phenke 
But the poverty program is 


|-@ hot potato for Mississippi 
| politicians. The crux of the 


problem is found in the hide- 


| bound rules against discrimt- 


mation in. administering the 
vast attack on poverty. 
Politicians fear that identi- 


‘| fication with the program’s bi- 
| wacial aspects will put them on 


treacherous ground. Yet, as a 


starter, the committees ap- 


pointed to run it must be bi- 
racial in character. 

A year ago, a serious Missis- 
sippi politician would not have 


thought of flirting with a pro- 
gram which required a bi- 
racial committee. Moreover, 
many Mississippians have had 
and still retain serious mis- 
givings about big government 


‘spending and =the inherent 


danger of more control from 
federal bureaus in Washington. 


What has mage local politi- 
cians more willing to place 
themselves on a political hot 
seat is a question which is an- 
swered by a special provision 
of the war on poverty. 


That is that if local govern- 
mental units fail to sponsor 


D this program, ‘the’ federal gov- | 


ernment will accept private 
non-profit organizations as the 
local sponsors, — 3 

‘The ‘implications of this 
have already become clear te 
state and loca] officials. At an 
area anti-poverty meeting in 
the state last week, a handful 
of closemouthed ‘“‘strangers’’ 


“4 | showed up as uninvited observ- 


ers. Their identity is still un- 
known, but their appearance 
coincided with the assurance 
from state officials that if local 
units of county and municipal 
government failed to sponsor 
the programs, the war on pov- 
erty and all the funds it would 
make available could be taken 
over and controlled by civil 
rights groups in the state. 
This was the worrisome fac- 
tor which lent a special urg- 
ency to discussions by offict- 
als last week. What local of- 
ficials have to face up to is 
that if they fail to. take action, 
they will bear the responsibill- 
ty if civil rights. organizations 
or ‘other less’ responsible 
groups take over the program 


‘with all its economic and poli- 


tical. potential. . 
This week, it appeared that 


Mississippi would get into the 


program on a big scale. This 
development thas the blessing 


of Governor Paul Johnson who 
from the outset had pointed 
cut the pitfalls of letting the 


program get into the wrong | 


hands. WBarlier this year, he 
urged the supervisors in each 


county to sponsor the program. 


Governor Johnson diagnosed 


the political possibilities of the 
program, too. This was evi- | 


wai Rian A Hot Potato 


dent from his appointment of | 
Martin Fraley of Corinth as | 


the state coordinator. Fraley, 
a trusted Johnson lieutenant, 


has been one of Johnson’s poli-. 
tical mentors since Johnson’s 
unsuccessful 1951 campaign. ; 


Fraley who also is head of 


the state parole board report- 


edly proudly last week that’ 
Mississippi is ‘far ahead’’ of - 
other southern states in imple-' 
menting the anti-poverty pro-’ 
gram. Already his hometown °. 
of Corinth has become a na-. 
tional showcase of what the’ 
anti-poverty program can do. ; 


And he predicts that every . 


county in the state will be in- 
the next two weeks. 


; 
: 
; 


volved in the program within ( 


What this favorite program ~ 


of the administration of Presi- 
dent Johnson will do for Mis- 


gissippi or to Mississippi re- 


mains to be seen. So far the 
state’s developing affiliation 
with the war on poverty has 
been notably free of the pa- 
tronage squabbles and politic- 
al bickering which has been re- 
ported in some big city strong- 
holds of the Democratic party 
in the north and east. 


The advent of the program 
will mark a federal presence 


.in Mississippi to a greater de- 
gree than ever before. It may 


also mark the beginning of a 
new determination by local of- 
ficials to try to influence the 
course and effect of federal 


‘programs as they apply to 


| them in their localities.. 
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Executive Committee Meeting-Virignia Room 
Mayflower Hotel suid ' P.M. June 2, 1965 


Mr. Reuther opened the meeting by submitting the Proposed Agenda for the formal 
approval of the Committee. It wos moved, seconded and passed that the following Agende 
be accepted for discussion and action by the Executive:Committee : 

i, Nomination of the Executive Director for CCAP 
2. Election of Chairmen for the three Commissions 
3. Proposed program of support for Head Start 
4. Propesal for Leadership Training Institutes 


5. Regional Conferences 


Nw. Reuther submitted the name of Richad W, Boone for nomination os Executive 


Divector of CCAP. Mir. Boone currently is Director, Progrom Policy and Development 
Division, Community Action Program, Office of Economic Opportunity. A copy of his 
Biographic Sketch is attached. A-number of the people on the Executive Committee 
ian worked with Mr. Boone on various projects and spoke very highly of him. The 
Executi ve Committee unanimously agreed that he should be hired as Executive Director. 
Mr. Boone was called into the meeting and lidhedeeed to the Committee. He 
‘@ccepted the nomination with a brief statementof his concept of the role of CCAP 


in the anti-poverty drive, He stressed the need for citizens organizations support end 
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Executive Committee Meeting -2- 

June 2, 1965 

criticism of the federal government anti-poverty programs. He further 
emphosized the need for creativity inthe anti-poverty programs outside the 


government. 


Mr. Reuther opened the floor for discussion and nomination for the chairmen 


of the three commissions: (1) Public Information and Education Commission, (2) 


Community Activity and Organization Commission (3) National Programs and 


Policies Commission. After considerable discussion by the committee, it was a 
consensus that the Community Activity and Organization Commission should have 
three Co-Chairmen drawn from the leadership of the three religious faiths. A 
number of names were suggested and the Officers and Staff were instructed to pursue 
them. 

Mr. Reuther reported that he had had a discussion with James Patton, 


President of the National Farmers Union with regard to the Commission on National 


Program @ad Policy. Mr. Patton had indicated his willingness to serve if asked as 


Chairman of that Commission. The Executive Committee unanimously approved 
Mr. Patton's designation as Chairman, 

After some discussion by the Committee as to the advisability of having 
Co-Chairmen for the Commissions other than that of Community Activity and 
Organization, it was a consensus that a single chairman would be more appro- 


priate on the other two commissions. There wes a further 


Executive Comn:ittee Meeting -3- 
June 2, 1965 


consensus that all of the commissions should be as broadly representative os 
possible and that when the chairmen had been designated, the staff should work 
with him in selecting commission members. 

In the discussion on the designation of a chairman and the duties of the 
Public Information and Education commission, Mr. Reuther reported on some of 
the activity already undertaken with regard to the distribution of books to Head 
Start Programs. Approaches had been made to national book publishing associations 
for the donation of books to CCAP for Head Start Projects. A proposal that CCAP 
undertake a drive for used books was rejected by the Committee in view of the 
still largely unorganized status of CCAP. It was agreed that this proposal might 
be given consideration at some later time. 

The Committee accepted the point of view that CCAP through its Commissions 
on Public Education and Information should disseminate to its constituent organiza= 
tions all materials, controversial or not, impinging on the area of anti-poverty 
programs or policies. In response to questions from the Committee, Nir. Boone 
outlined the present status of the Head Start Project indicating the ways in which 
he felt CCAP could be helpful. He stated that there was a real need for some kind 
of extra-governmental saaletae ary service. He said that while funds are 
available through OEO, in many instances the funds are not adequate. This is 
particularly true in rural areas of the south where Head Start Projects are not 
welcomed and in many cases actively opposed by the political and economic 
power structures in these communities. In addition to the help needed in terms 


of facilities, managerial services and administrative support immediately, Nir. 


Executive Committee Meeting 
June 2, 1965 
Boone pointed up the necessity of developing a follow-up program after the summer 
projects are ian. This will be particularly true in terms of medical care for the 
thousands of children who would have been revealed as needing such care by the 
examination required of all Head Start enrotlees. A list of the 182 poorest counties 
where Hiead Start Projects are located was distributed to the Committee. 
m Mrs. Erma Angevine described the work of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association in organizing their support Head Start Projects in some of these 
poorest counties. 

Following her report, Nir. Reuther suggested and the Committee accepted 
a proposal that a Head Start Task Force made up of staff personnel from CCAP 


agencies meet with representatives of OEO to determine how CCAP could help in 


petite Head Start project areas. The Committee agreed that CCAP should approach 
this activity on a limited basis at first until it is better orgarized and more adequately 
staffed. It was agreed that the first meeting of such a task force be held a week 
hence, Wednesday, Ju fie 9th. 

On the question of follow-up, particularly in the area of medical care, 
the Comrittee agreed that this problem should be referred to the National Programs 
and Policies Commission and their decision should be referred back to a later meeting 
of the Executive Committee. 

Nir. Boone discussed the possibility of CCAP making and/or distributing 


documentary films based on this summer's Head Start experience. It was agreed that 


this would be an appropriate activity for CCAP and that the Commission on Public 


Information and Education should be directed te explore this possibility. 


Executive Committee Nieeti ng ~5= 
June 2, 1965 

Nir. Brendan Sexton of the OEO staff read a proposal for a leadership 
training institute to be undertaken by CCAP, Wir. -Reuther.in commenting on the. 
proposal likened it to training programs that were undertaken in the early days of 
CIO thirty years ago. 

The Committee agreed that, should the CCAP undertake the training 
institutes they should be concermed with the impoverished in rural as well as in 
industrial areas. There was a general consensus in support of the training institute 
ideo. The Officers and staff were instructed to explore whether or not similar 
leadership training programs for the poor are being undertaken by other organizations. 

In a general discussion on the idea of regional conferences, Fay Bennett of 
the Sharecroppers Fund, reported on an anti-poverty conference being held by her 
organization in conjunction with others at Loyola University on July 27-28. It was 
agreed that CCAP would give whatever support it could to this particular conference. 

On the question of the regional conferences dimilar to the Southwest 
Conference on Poverty which CCAP strongly supported, it was agreed thot further 
evaluation of such conferences was needed before a decision could be made. 

In a general discussion on the necessity of a regular bulletin from the CCAP 
office, vir. Reuther urged that the constituent organizations of CCAP assume the 
responsibility of informing the national staff of activities and interests so that there 
could be an exchange of information and concerns among all the CCAP organizations. . 


lt was agreed that such a bulletin should be undertaken as soon as possible. 


Submitted by Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch 
Secretary, CCAP 
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| At the present Sine.tn. Wi we habe Ate s llowing Ant 
: who are or are slated to receive funds from the Anti 
| grams: | ae 

. Mobilisation for Youth as 


nd Act be 
Puerto Rican Forum 
Queens. Unlimited Social and Edveationel Teams 
Commission on Human Rights 

Youth in Acticn 

Net merhees Development, East Harlem 


plus many. more such » all of whom have but one specific program. 
that is NOT coordinated by any 5 iaaiinen ta agency. 


Some of these 
some are incorpora’ 
represent no one within ‘their. oven, = 
earn money and feel important, receive a si ine: 
is no way in which the city can review the work of. 

nor control or coordinate their actions In many ‘case 

political handouts of payers funds » ‘pelt 

to perpetuate the control of the city by i 


At the present we have various directors who receiv 
salaries in at areas @ year bracket and this: prin ‘to on 


$100,000 a year in to directors only. 


Each Director in addition has a steff, headquarters, equipment: 
which easily totals more then $1,000,000. 


There is not at the presént time any method of hiring this staff, 
but in fect, the staffs are in the main recruité: hey various 
political clubs, friends, etce So that in reality, the present pro- 
on is of, by, for the political machine in power'e 


iamediately call « commmnity conference in which @11” 
sed and a program of 
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THUS THE PEOPLE WILL RUN THE ANTI-POVERTY PROGRAM AND NOT THE pourt 3 
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In my commmi ty a Church under yey Youth Empl nt Corps will 
men and women, ages 1 6 to 21" to clean, paints;WHAT? 


hire “young 
the Church building! © Tabour they help will supervise them/they 


— er ? weeks, be as un- 


will in fact be cheap Ia 
skilled as —* i'n 


i would appeiedate consideration of these ideas as well as critici- 
SMe | 


Arthur A. Stone Respectfully submitted, 
61 Harrison Ave. : 
Brooklyn, NY 11211. Arthur Ae Stone 
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OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 


OPPORTUNITY te 


FOR RELEASE: 
AM's, Tuesday, July 6, 1965. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


VISTA VOLUNTEERS START WEST VIRGINIA MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


A new kind of help for the victims of mental illness will be offered in 
the State of West Virginia, starting today. 


Five VISTA Volunteers will begin work July 6 in the program. which provides 
hospital-to-home help for both the mentally ill and their families. They 
are the first of 168 Volunteers who will make up the field force of a state- 
wide program planned and directed by the West Virginia Department of Mental 
Health. 


The start of the program was announced today in Washington by Glenn W. 
Ferguson, director of VISTA, the domestic version of the Peace Corps. 


The Volunteers, supplementing the limited professional and paid staff of 
West Virginia's mental institutions and few mental health clinics, will 
assist in salvaging the lives of mental patients consigned by poverty- 
stricken families to exile and isolation, rather than healing treatment 
and support. - 


The Department sums up the need in its project proposal this way: 


"Many of our patients come from deprived homes and have had little opportunity 
to develop their intellect to its fullest capacity or even to a level which 
would ensure them of the ability to function in today's society. Add to 

this years of confinement in a hospital where the only stimulation, 
frequently, is the ward TV and you have regression." 


The Volunteers will work in the wards of the state's mental institutions, 
in the patients’ communities and in homes that are struggling to adjust 
to the mental illness of some member of the family. 


The program calls initially for 168 Volunteers. They are being selected 
from applicants from all over the country. The group will include people 
who can organize classes and conduct recreation activities and people 


(More) 
65-782 


whose most important skill may be the ability to start a pot of coffee on 
a wood stove and help a family get used to the idea that a mother or 
father must go away for treatment. 


In the mental hospitals the Volunteers will begin classes and activities 
to relate the patients to the world outside the institution. They may | 
be informal discussions or classes in basic arithmetic and reading. The 
purpose is to start the patients "to begin to think of getting well.” 


Also taking part in the classes will be members of the maintenance staff 
of the hospitals, many of whom have very little education and who also 
suffer from the isolation and depression of institutional life. 


It is expected that the classes will give rise to activities and interests 
that can be built upon in the rehabilitation of many patients. 


Patients returning to their homes from hospital treatment will be helped 
by Volunteers working in their communities. : 


Under the direction of the hospital social service department the Volunteers 


will help the patient and his family make plans for continued recovery. 
They will contact the people and institutions in the community who can 
help the patient's family with problems of medication, finances, housing 
and employment. They will be a continuing contact between the patient 
and the state mental health services and will provide emotional support 
during the readjustment to life outside the hospital. | 


Some of the Volunteers will serve as homemakers for families which have 
been left temporarily broken by the departure of a father or mother to 

a mental hospital, or during the readjustment period when a patient is 

returning home. 


This may mean coming into the home and taking full responsibility for 
the family until new arrangements can be made. Or it may mean visiting 
the home periodically and assisting with family problems as they arise. 


Working with some of the neediest families in the poverty-stricken areas 
of West Virginia, the Volunteers will often serve-in isolated mountain 
villages many miles from the nearest professional assistance. They will 
meet regularly with professionals from the Department of Mental Health 
staff for guidance. 


The first two projects in the state-wide program will center about the 
Lakin State Hospital near Parkersburg and the Greenbrier Mental Health 
Project in the rugged southeastern part of the state, where one 
professional worker now serves a three-county area. 


(More ) 


Five Volunteers, the first of the scheduled 168, will begin work July 6 
at Lakin State Hospital near Parkersburg and the Greenbrier Mental 
Health Project in the rugged southeastern section of the state, where 
one professional worker now serves a three-county area. 


The program eventually will bring help to families completely « out 
of reach of professional assistance. 


VISTA (Volunteers in Service to America) is one of the three major 
anti-poverty programs administered directly by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 


VISTA Volunteers are Americans over 18 who have volunteered to serve 

in the War on Poverty. They are assigned to work for a year in locally 
planned and directed programs throughout the United States. They live 
in the depressed neighborhoods they serve. 


Volunteers are provided subsistence and medical care during service, 
and $50 per month is set aside to be paid at the end of service. 
Married couples may serve together if they have no dependents under 18. 
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TO: Civil Right Organizations and Leaders 


FROM: Preston R. Wilcox, Assistant Professor of Social Work 
Columbia University School of Social Work* 


SUBJECT: CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE WAR ON POVERTY 


| The tenuous conditions that continue to prevail in the slums 
despite the passing of major legislation (Civil Rights Bill, War on 
Poverty, etc.) demand in my judgment that the civil rights groups add 
a new function to the traditional one of pushing for changes in 
public policy. Large amounts of public funds--Urban Renewal, public 
housing, public education and now icticurerty funds--are being poured 
into the black ghettos as instruments to alter the opportunity struc- 
ture as it relates to education, housing and employment. The various 
commmnity action programs (MFY, HARYOU, Bedford-Stuyvesant Youth-in- 
Action, etc.) and Operation Headstart, developed through the OEO 
legislation, are cases in point. 

The role or function of which I speak is that of helping to make 
these programs accountable to those groups for which the funds were 
appropriated--the poor. Since 20% of the poor are Negro--and almost 
half (43% as of 1963) of them in this country are poor, there appears 
to be an appropriate charge for Civil Rights groups to maintain a 
watchdog approach over such programs. 

A beginning point might be in the area of education--with Operation 


Headstart. There has been some concern expressed that the largest 


grant for such programs operating in New York City was made to the Board 


of Education whose record for educating Negro youth leaves a great 
deal to be desired. Questions have also been raised as to the after- 


school reading programs which are being conducted by the Board of 


A 5 a Iie ached Silly Se that ome 


2 on 


_~~ Education. Unconfirmed reports indicate that the response 6 ‘such 
programs have been very low--and that the teachers are well-paid. 
Already questions have been raised in some quarters about the Board's 
Headstart program. The complaints indicate the reluctance of teachers 
to visit homes to recruit--and the belief that the Board will fail to 
recruit the "previously overlooked" child. There are also other com- 
plaints of the salary of $40.00 for less than a full days work which 
is being paid to such teachers. 

Of significance is the need for the civil rights group to begin 
to form a watchdog coalition to ensure a steady flow of information to 
the participating groups about such programs. 

My essential suggestions flowing out of the above are as follows: 

(a) that regular:visitations be made to ahl Board of Education 
Headstart programs. 

(b) that reports be made to all civil rights organizations. 

(c) that a joint evaluation of such programs be made by such 
groups. 

Some of the kinds of information which might be obtained is as 
follows: | 


1) Characteristics of the Student Body--age, sex, ethnic back- 


ground, family size, educational background, income and employment 
status of parents; health status of the children, etc. 


2) Content of the Curriculum-- a) "political" philosophy as to 


the role of the Negro; b) socio-cultural content; c) relevance of the 
life style of the slum to the American Scene. 


3) Teacher Attitudes--a) rate, content, and purpose of visitations 


r,s iets: -_ 
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b) attitude toward minority group children; c) understanding of the 


social climate; da) teaching skills and philosophy 


4) Response of Student s--a) feelings of belonging ; b) attitude 
toward self; c) interest in learning; d) acquisition of selected 
social skills--learning to chat with adults, etc. 


5) Parental Involvement--a) delegation of responsibility and 


authority to parents; b) planned participation of parent in the 
educational process (particularly in the home but also in the program); 
c) full sharing of information with the parentg about ‘the progress -f 


the child. 


This memo is not an attempt to either accredit or critize Operation 


Headstart--nor is it an attempt to place the total responsibility for 
evaluating the program on the civil rights groups. It is only an 
effort to suggest that such groups do have a special responsibility 
to do so. 

It seems to me that such an effort ought to be financed and 
Pemereneen by such groups through the employment of a coordinator and 


the uses of qualified volunteers from the subject organizations. The 


resultant report from such an effort might provide the evidence for 
obtaining further support or for improving upon the current effort. 

I hope that if such an effort is undertaken that it will take into 
the consideration the efforts and interests of local commnity action 
programs, civic organizations--PTA‘'s EQUAL, Harlem Parents Committee, 


etc., and other interested groups. As a beginning it might be 


helpful to begin to check with the Board's Headstart centers to .determine 


-h.- 


how registration is progressing. I understand that gye can obtain 


Che: . 
information as to the locations of such centers from Sihdzebete Winton, 


Coordinator, Headstart Program, Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., 


Brooklyn, New York, 596-6000. 


PRW: fh 
July, 1965 


“> Bast 91 Street, New York, New York 10028, TR 6-6300 


won’t | be stpestion at all, 


“One of the most important and exciting things a about 
the war on poverty,” its « : i a 7 
- Shriver, informed the Co gress last spr 

America is joining in. Religious’ groups, © professional 
groups, labor groups, civic and patriotic groups are al | 
rallying to the call.” It's 1 not — — owever, to 
which call “all: merica” is. I th 


Leadon: J ohoacn* 's Sactunt consensus,” is now | e] 
bitter controversy. pee eS 
~The controversy has not involved ‘ue: auestion of 
whether the federal government should be. waging war on 
poverty; there is remarkably wide agreement 
should. There is agreement even among those who believ 
that the principal gains will continue to come, pare fror 
- government action, but from the steady rise in productiv- 
ity and output. Last year, for example, nearly half a mil- 
lion families moved over the $3,000 income line—a ‘widely 
used, although admittedly crude, measure of poverty; 
650,000 or so more families had crossed the: line in the. 


baie ‘preceding years. The sharp rise in Bona gcc of ee 


of nie ‘Amaticnda§ ’ pes live in relative comfort. A sub- 
stantial number of Americans are ‘sill. poor—some 3: | 
million people, according to new and more sophistica 

- government measures, which relate income to size of fam- 
ily and place of residence. Some of them—for example, the 
aged, the infirm, and husbandless mothers—benefit littie 
from economic growth, since they are outside the labor 
market. Others are employed, but their skills are so 
meager that they cannot look forward to more than a suc- 
cession of badly paid and frequently demeaning jobs. And 
through lack of education, discrimination, and their own 


Experiment in Syracuse: An Office of Economic Opportunity 
project aims to get slum residents. involved in community action. 
The program, the idea of Syracuse University Professor Warren 
Haggstrom, is opposed by the city’s administration, “These people 
talk about setting up a ‘democratic’ organization—small d—but it 
sounds just the same as Democratic—big D,” says Republican Mayor 
William F. Walsh. “In a close election, it could be decisive.” 
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foes ‘conviction that the cards are stacked againat them, the 

-__ “ehildren of poverty” are all too often condemned to re- 
eat their parents’ fate. Clea ly, therefore, as a U.S: 

k he bos Commerce Task Pores on | Economic Growth | 
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very meee aware of pel ac ptt | | 
ainst the “welfare industry” in the U.S., and of a 
5 conviction that it really does little to hele the 
a ee poor ; and ‘they have ried to make it clear that this pro- 
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Wha ; ss um Henpibie. parteipation” ‘of the ae 
poor reitiy mean? What, in any case, do Shriver andhis is 
staff think it means, and how do they intend to carry out .._— WI 
their mandate? The latter questions are perhaps" more 
relevant because the section itself is so vague that Shriver, — in 
like the Queen in Alice in Wonderland, ean make the words At 
mean pretty much what he wants. __ oe 
What he wants seems to vary. His sbseclion and siaie: Sa 
ments have not been entirely consistent, nor have the cri- du 
teria OEO has invoked in approving or rejecting local pro- gle 
grams. On some occasions Shriver has suggested that the _ th: 
poor must be deeply involved in every phase of the pro- ‘th 
gram—that they not only must have decision-making off 
responsibility, but may even be looked to for a kind of : 
; moral leadership. Last January he cautioned against “try- _—_ dis 
ing only to remake the poor in our own image,” and added, po 

“The problems of poverty will not be solved until we ac- ste 
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“and independent 
lermine their power and influence, which i is base 
measure on control of the local welfare apparatus. 
Ss At the annual meeting of the U.S. Conference of Mayors : 
in June, Mayors John F. Shelley of San Francisco and | 
e- Samuel W. Yorty of Los Angeles, both Democrats, intro- 
‘i- duced a resolution accusing OEO of “fostering class strug- 
0- gle.”” OEO’s insistence that “the poor must dominate this 
1e ~—-_—s thing,,”” Shelley warned, would have the effect of “wrecking 
Be the program” by removing it from the control of city 
ig officials. “The elected city officials must retain control.” 
of What the mayors fear, in effect, is another large re- 
y= distribution of political power in the cities. Their own 
d, power has been associated with the growth of the welfare 
C- state since the 1930’s, which has meant a vast funneling 
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diocetty:* says Batount Shiver: ‘is nae It is lack of oppor- 
tunity. But it is also helplessness to cope with hostile or uncaring or 
exploitive institutions.” It is also waiting, interminable waiting. 


Above, residents of a Negro —_— area _— to fill out forms or to be 


oe federal, ee, and local ; Oey: through their offices. 


Five minutes to partieipade” 


At the same time, paradoxically, uncertainty o over just 
what OEO means by “maximum feasible participation” 
has got some people concerned that. politically sophisti- 
cated mayors are turning the community-action 
to their own political advantage. In cities like Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Detroit, the mayor controls the local com- 
munity-action agency. William H. Robinson, a former 
Republican member of the Illinois legislature, now on the 


staff of the Church Federation of Greater Chicago, charges 


that in Chicago, “the poverty program already has be- 
come a tool for powerful aldermen to use to control the 
poor.” New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller expressed 
a similar kind of concern on June 24, when he wrote Shriver 
attacking part of New. York City’s community-action 
program—the part that would establish six “Community 


according to the city’s anti-poverty board, “ 


Latectigresdl we staff wiviies we one ok the “Unt an Progre 


established under Chicago’s community-a 


belief in the sinc ietad of the poor and shety will to - 


: cipation ts the poor but to. strer 


Democratic machine. ‘A. superimposed community center, 


controlled by City Hall,” the Governor wrote, “has the 
potential of developing into another pol itical clubhouse 
with the ‘block worker’ acting the role of ward captain.” 
Politics aside, a number of people who are deeply com- 
mitted to the concept of citizen participation doubt that 
OEO really expects to implement the concepts expressed 
in its workbook. They point to the fact that Shriver and 
his lieutenants have sometimes spoken as though ‘“maxi- 
mum feasible participation” could mean simply employ- 
ing some poor people. Sometimes, furthermore, OEOQ’s 
interest in involvement of the poor looks like a grandstand 
gesture. In addressing the National Conference on Pov- 
erty in the Southwest last January; for example, Shriver 
proudly noted the presence and “the genuine involvement” 
of the pour. « Some 171 of them—they were actually given 
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. ‘militant protest against established i 

: to be seen. OEO officials like Ricl 

; rector of program policy and deve lopment for the com- se 

munity-action program, admit to some uncertainty; only 

i time and experience, they argue, can determine the limits wi 

of federal supports for social protest. é : 

But if the government imposes any limits on tactics the r 

| poor use, can it really be said that the poor are | gr 

| the decisions? Or that they have Poconpeeveble? nt rie he Dt 

| basic dilemma of the government's att pt fa 

the poor, in short, is that it is obli “0! 
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billion a year, but | 
today that these vast sums do much to fediies pat 

The poverty planners have identified three general ex- 
planations for the failure of welfarism in this respect. One 
is the middle-class bias of many welfare programs and 
institutions. A second is the fragmentation and lack of 
coordination of the multifarious government and private 
services that are offered. the poor. Finally, there is the fact 
that the poor are rarely given any say in what services 
will be offered them, or how they will be operated. 

It has often been noted that the welfare state does not 
primarily benefit the poor. The farm price-support pro- 
gram, for example, subsidizes people not because they are 
poor but because they are farmers. The rationale is that 
farmers as a group have low incomes; but the poorest 
of the farm families—those that grow crops for their own 
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state employment services, for example, le, ; have | lit 
with the very poor. So do most manpower training pro-. 
grams. Urban renewal has tended to uproot the poor to. 


provide housing for middle or upper income families. 
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Serving the middle class : ; 


Nongovernment welfare institutions display much the 
same bias—a fact documented in some detail in a recent 
study of Detroit’s welfare agencies made by Greenleigh 
Associates, a consulting firm specializing in welfare prob- 
lems. Fewer than 4 percent of a sample of poor families 
interviewed by the Greenleigh team, for example, had had 
any contact with a voluntary agency. There is, in fact, a 
j . paucity of agency facilities in slum neighborhoods, since 
a historically most voluntary agencies have followed their 
: clients as they moved away from slums to better neighbor- . 
ee ee - hoods. More important, as the Greenleigh report puts it, 
the Detroit agencies, with a few notable exceptions, “prefer 
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: preter uti ivita. The senile aie eoiuiivinntes- 
~ aetion agencies that “services and assistance are to be 


limited to families and individuals living in poverty.” 
Another large problem with welfarism has been the frag- 
mentation of services among different agencies and juris- 
dictions that operate independently of, and sometimes at 
cross-purposes with, one another: welfare departments, 
school systems, employment services, training programs, 
counseling agencies, etc. This fragmentation means that 


agencies are able to deal only with individual aspects of 


the poverty problem; they: never see the problem whole. 

The remedy is coordination and planning, in OEO’s 
view. “Since the causes of poverty are complex,” Shriver 
informed Congress, “the solutions must be comprehensive. 
An illiterate adult must learn to read and write before 


he can enter the skill-training program that will lead to 


employment. The mother on welfare cannot enter employ- 
ment or manpower training unless there is a day-care or 
community-school program for her children. The sixteen- 


year-old youth might not be dropping out of school if he © 


had learned to read earlier or if a work-study program 
continued page 218 
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_ thoughtless rules and the unconscious slights and snubs that much 
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raid their clients’ apartments in 


if a man is present, and they 
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attics for men’s clothing. The presence of an orig Lie | 
makes a family ineligible for relief—a rule that. contributes 
substantially to family breakdown. Indeed, relief applicants 


can receive | help 


are frequently told that the only way th 


is for their unemployed or unemployable h do! 
them. In many cities, moreover, any money achild mayearn _to fin 
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OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 


OPPORTUNIT 


September 3, 1965 


Miss Nancy Mutarelli, Staff Assoc. 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Mutarelli: 


There are now over 1,300 VISTA Volunteers who have joined the War on 
Poverty by living and working in urban slums, on Indian reservations, 
with migrant workers, in Job Corps Centers, in mental health programs 
and in rural areas. These Volunteers ranging in age from 18 to 85 
have begun the important task of helping people in these areas of 
poverty to find the hope and ways of helping themselves. You might 
be interested in the enclosed copy of the "VISTA Volunteer" news- 
letter which describes what some of the Volunteers are doing. 


The success of VISTA continues to depend on the assistance of organi- 
zations such as yours to help us inform your members about the program 
and to interest potential Volunteers. 


The Division of Recruitment is now doing a series of community recruit- 
ment drives across the country. A VISTA representative may be contact- 
ing you to ask for your assistance at the local level. In the mean- 
time, weé\would appreciate knowing if we could publish an article in 
your journal, send VISTA information to your members, or distribute 

| VISTA material at your conventions and meetings. 


ee OP te NG A 


Your cooperation and support of VISTA in the past is greatly appre- 
ciated and we look forward to your continuing assistance. 


DLZ so Aoye 


Nancy M,. Thorpe 
Program Coordinator 
Division of Recruitment/VISTA 


Sincerely, 


Enclosure 


Published by VISTA, Washington, D.C. 20506 Vol. 1 No. 2 Aug. 1965 
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HUBERT HUMPHREY RECRUITS FOR VISTA 


Photo, courtesy of Minneapolis Morning Tribune 


Pay Debt to the Nation, He Urges Students 


Vice President Hubert Humphrey made a special ap- 
pearance before a student meeting at his alma mater, the 
University of Minnesota, in late May, to appeal to stu- 
dents to volunteer to give a year of their lives in service 
to America through VISTA. 

In his own vivid style, the Vice President sketched 
the challenges and opportunities in VISTA. In waging 
the War on Poverty, he noted, “the easiest thing for this 
rich country is to dole out cash. What is more difficult 


is to be able to extend a hand of fellowship, the hand 
of assistance, the hand of education, the hand of training, 
to help people slowly but surely lift themselves.” 


Those Americans who have enjoyed ‘the privilege of 
education, Mr. Humphrey said, “are indebted to the 
state and to the nation and to the community. You owe 
something to somebody and you'll never get through 
paying it, so you ought to start early.” 


Excerpts from Vice President Humphrey’s talk are 


reprinted below. 
cet aaa eee 


I come here today to talk to students and community 
leaders about a very important program of which you 
have been informed and in which I hope you will 
participate. 

One of the jobs the President assigned to me as Vice 
President was to act as a coordinator for the War on 
Poverty. I can think of no assignment that means more 
to me than to be a part of this War on Poverty—to be 
included in this tremendous effort of the American people 
to upgrade their society. 

Somebody put the question this way not long ago: 
Can a prosperous society still have a conscience? And 
I think the answer has been given. By the commitment 
of this country, recognizing that at least four-fifths of 
our people live better than ever before, that one-fifth 
still live below the levels of what we would call a decent 
standard of living, and therefore, by public policy and 
personal identification and personal commitment, we 
have said privately and publicly that we will wage war 
upon what we term as poverty. 

I would like this audience to Know that this, within 
itself, signifies good things for this nation if we can 
maintain this sense of social commitment. No other 
nation that I’ve ever heard of, bearing the responsi- 
bilities of this one, sharing in such unbelievable and 
unprecedented prosperity, has openly confessed to itself 
and to the world that we have inadequacies, that we 
have severe limitations, that there are spots of weakness 
and then had the courage to proceed to do something 
about it. The fact that we can admit our limitations and 
weaknesses is a sign of our strength—and strength 
there is. 

We're going to try to help people lift themselves, at 
the bottom of the ladder through education, through 
training, through manpower training and development, 


2 


through vocational education, through a host of activities. 

There are 600,000 high school graduates without a 
job in your America today. Out of 4,800,000 unem- 
ployed, 2,200,000 of them are teenagers over 16. We 
find tragic circumstances where a man can’t even have 
a job in a laundry or work in the most simple common 
labor, at a filling station. Why? Because he can neither 
read nor write, he can neither add nor identify figures and 
how in the name of common sense can you change a tire 
if you can’t even read the size of it? 

Such simple things as this we are seeking to sineae. 
And that’s what the War on Poverty is all about. Not 
merely the poverty of money; the easiest thing for this 
rich country is to dole out the cash. What is more diffi- 
cult is to be able to extend a hand of fellowship, the 
hand of assistance, the hand of education, the hand of 
training, to help people slowly but surely lift themselves. 

That’s what I’m here to ask you to do today, because 
you are indebted the rest of your life to the state and to 
the nation and to the community. You owe something to 
somebody and you'll never get through paying it, so 
you ought to start early. We all owe something, every 
one of us that is privileged to have an education. We owe 
something to the society that made it possible for us to 
have the education. 

I urge every able spirited man and woman among 
you to step up and volunteer to give a year of your life 
to the service of America, to service to Americans who 
live in circumstances that are unworthy of an American. 
To help clean up our own backyard. And this ought to 
be particularly appealing to some people that are wor- 
ried about what we are doing elsewhere. Join the battle. 

I want you to move into the enemy camp, to help 
overpower prejudice, fear, and distrust that separate the 
poor from the life and promise of plenty that most of 


ee 
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us lead. And I’m asking you to serve in one of the most 
exciting adventures of our times, in VISTA. This is the 
new corps of volunteers. It’s the new army that can fight 
right here at home. It’s being sent out to bring help to 
the poor and to bring the poor into the councils and the 
affairs of the nation. 

VISTA is modeled after what proved productive in 
many of the pioneer volunteer programs of your genera- 
tion. VISTA Volunteers are not ordered to carry out 
orders from Washington. They are assigned to local 
agencies, to private and public groups, and their major 
responsibility is to the people they serve. 

In Denver, for example, the Volunteers were requested 


Poverty is to help that child to find a whole new life and. 


to help that parent that has been afflicted by poverty. To 
help that person who is socially sick to take a new look 
upon the life that he or she is living and to try to find 
a better way. 

I submit that the VISTA Volunteers have done much 
to open up the dialogue between people, to break down 
false barriers, to get people to talk about human con- 
oe ae ee ee re eee, 
or geography or social origins. 

A lady in a small Tennessee town, is quoted in The 
Nashville Tennessean, as saying, “A strange thing, and 


maybe it’s the good thing about the VISTA Volunteers, 


pve Behe 


by the juvenile court to assist with repeating juvenile is that they shut up and ask you to talk. If you try to 4 
offenders, in danger of becoming life-long rejects of | wait them out they wait you out, and you find yourself 3 
society. But the VISTA. Volunteers will not represent doing the talking.” . 
the court or any other institution of law and order. The Now let me hasten to point out that the enthusiasm for ; 
Volunteers will represent only themselves—interested verbal expression in no way disqualifies you for VISTA ? 
people who have come to help the families of the young or any other government service! But I guess what the © g 
offenders to help them straighten out their troubled af- Nashville newspaper story was telling us is this: the I 
fairs and make a home where a child can feel some | VISTA Volunteer isn’t somebody that tells people what 3 
security and acceptance. ; to do, that comes out with a prescribed formula. The . | 
Now I know that a thousand volunteers are not going VISTA Volunteer comes with love, yes, concern, experi- ; 
to change overnight the statistics of poverty in this big ence, but above all, dedication, wanting to help, trying 
country. Nor will even 5,000 or 10,000 volunteers change to find ways to communicate. : 2 
the statistics fundamentally or basically through their I’ve mentioned the effect that VISTA is having on the i 
own efforts. What is expected to happen, and what is lives of the poor but I believe the biggest effect will be ‘ 
_ already beginning to happen, is that the conditions of on the lives of those who are Volunteers. You have the ‘ 
poverty will be changed by the poor themselves, to get opportunity to test your skills and principles in the serv- ; 
a good look upon the life that they wish to live. It would ice of your fellow man under conditions which will give : 
be ridiculous to talk about the elimination of poverty full scope to your abilities and imagination. : 
if we imagine the poor to be passive recipients of the We have a responsibility, my fellow Americans. Re- ; 
benefits. For poverty will only be eliminated when the _ sponsibility does not give you privilege; it saddles you ; 
poor say “My children will not be poor” and take steps §_ with duty. Leadership is no joy. It is a responsibility and 5 
to assure that it is so. The ultimate effort of this War on a burden. continued pg. 15 ; 
a a = 
VISTA WINS CONGRESSIONAL 
PRAISE / 
Republicans and Democrats alike are beginning to Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (Democrat-New Jersey)- 
praise VISTA Volunteers for their quiet and effective “VISTA Volunteers play a vital role in expanding the 
service at the grass roots level. The following excerpts economic opportunities of many of our citizens, Volun- . 
from the Congressional Record indicate that Volunteers, teers can supply the human element to support other 
through their person-to-person efforts, are earning bi- antipoverty programs and to supplement the part-time 
partisan support for VISTA. voluntary efforts of millions of Americans. 
“Living with those hindered by a background of pov- 
Representative Charles a” Jr. erty atid tates their living oR VISTA Volun- 
(Republican-Maryland) teers can serve to interpret existing programs to those 
“Mr. Chairman, I submit that one of the most effective needing assistance, to help them identify and express 
weapons against poverty has been the relatively modest, their needs, and to provide necessary skills. They can 
quiet, earnest VISTA program. Without benefit of titles, stimulate hope and personal development by introducing 
committees, or publicity, dedicated men and women of _ citizens to opportunities available in the Job Corps, the 
all ages and backgrounds are entering communities, living Neighborhood Youth Corps, or other youth and adult 
there, establishing friendships, and helping people to help programs in education and training. . . . Perhaps most 
themselves in a spirit of cooperation and mutual respect. _ significantly, Volunteers can help identify and develop 
I hope this program won’t become tangled in politics, for | community resources that can contribute to meeting local 
it seems that the VISTA Volunteers, working at the grass and individual needs. .. . 
roots and concrete bases of poverty, may well score “VISTA is truly a creative program, for it nourishes 
successes more lasting than those of more ambitious or within those blighted by poverty- the growth of self- 
spectacular efforts. reliance, initiative, confidence, and skills which will enable 
“The success of the VISTA program underlines the each individual to fight, and to win, his war against t 
truth that no amount of money can solve the problem of poverty. I believe that our country is being well served 
poverty in America unless a great investment of human by the dedicated Americans who have chosen to become ; 
talent and energy is also made.” VISTA Volunteers.” ; 
1 Congressional Record 7/21/65 p. 16963 2 Congressional Record 7/21/65 p. 16967 ‘$ 


(The following account of VISTA Training at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in Baltimore is based on a talk given 
by Dr. Daniel Thursz, who designed Maryland's training 
program.) 

VISTA training at the University of Maryland School 
of Social Work is designed to meet three basic goals: to 
aid in the process of selection, helping both VISTA and 
the VISTA Trainee decide how his talents might best 
be put to service; to provide the essential transition from 
the private life of an ordinary citizen—often in affluent 
surroundings—to service in centers of poverty (a func- 
tion which, Dr. Thursz admits, has become “even more 
important” than he had anticipated); and to give Volun- 
teers a “foundation for service,” not specific skills for 
specific jobs, but a set of attitudes and abilities crucial 
to their success regardless of their eventual placement as 
VISTA Volunteers. 

- To meet these goals, the Maryland program focuses 
on five major problem areas: 

e An understanding of specific poverty communities, 

their problems, cultures (there are various cultures 
of poverty), attitudes and needs. 


e An outline of the available resources, and, equally 


important, the gaps in services and the complications 
involved in meeting the needs of the poor. 


e Self-knowledge, an understanding of the Trainee’s 
own prejudices, expectancies, and fears. 


@ Development of what Dr. Thursz calls “engagement 
skills”—those qualities which enable a Volunteer to 
relate to needy people without seeming either patron- 
izing or domineering. Language is just one aspect of 
this problem, and the Training Center furnishes a 
small dictionary to help Trainees cope with the 
special vocabulary of a given poverty culture. 


VISTA GROWS— 
1000 Ahoard 


VISTA is 1000 strong. Almost six months to the day 
after the first VISTA Volunteer was assigned for train- 
ing, VISTA Director Glenn Ferguson announced that 
the 1000th Volunteer had entered VISTA training. 

In six months, VISTA has already reached what Fer- 
guson called its first “significant plateau,” and the VISTA 
program will continue to expand rapidly this summer. 
By the end of August, VISTA expects to have more than 
1500 Volunteers either in the field or in training. 

A number of new and increasingly specialized train- 
ing programs opened during June and July to accommo- 
date the increase in Trainees. A brief summary of thei! 
varied programs appears on the outside back cover. 


ane eae ee 
(cover photo) 

VISTA training at the University of Maryland emphasizes 
field work experience. Trainee Eric Metzner, from Tucson, 
Arizona, worked three days a week in a summer recreation 
program sponsored by a West Baltimore neighborhood boys’ 
club. Metzner not only worked with the youths at the club 
center, but visited their homes to learn of their family prob- 
lems. He is now serving in Atlanta, Georgia, with the Fulton 
County Office of Economic Opportunity. 
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Trainee Joyce Kaskey escorts her charges from a local 
community center for a round of kickball in the park. 
Children, eager for warmth and affection, literally hang on to 
Joyce and, fascinated by her long hair, take turns braiding and 
rearranging it. Joyce is from Beverly Hills, California. She has 
been assigned to Atlanta, Georgia with the Fulton ny 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 


e An understanding of the limitations implicit in the 
role of the VISTA Volunteer, and an appreciation 
of what it means to be an agent of the federal gov- 
ernment’s War on Poverty—an essential element if 
a Volunteer is to work independently in isolated 
areas of the nation. 


Location of the Maryland training center in an aban- 
doned schoolhouse in a depressed area of Baltimore was 
a deliberate choice. “We didn’t want to train in an 
antiseptic setting,’ Dr. Thursz explains, “so we moved 
from the University campus at College Park, away from 
suburbia and affluence into the inner city.” All VISTA 
Trainees live, eat two meals daily, and attend classes in 
this one building in the midst of a poor community. 
Rows of Army surplus cots are set up, barracks-style, 
in third-floor classrooms converted into dormitories. 
Blackboards left over from school days make convenient 
bulletin boards reflecting the Trainees’ busy lives: 
“Loretta: eyes open 7:30, get dressed 7:40” reads one 
message; “Clean this bed!” and “Feed Face” are written 
in capital letters on the next board (“Face,” a mongrel 
puppy belonging to Trainee Joyce Kaskey, takes part in 
many phases of training but is barred from participating 
in Joyce’s field assignment in a local community center’s 
children’s summer program). Trainees have little free 
time—just Saturday afternoon to Sunday 7:00 P.M.— 
but, reports Dr. Thursz, “There’s not much complaint.” 

Formal lectures are kept to a minimum in this train- 
ing course, which emphasizes actual experience in field 
work assignments three days per week. Trainees have 
worked, under limited supervision, with a dozen local 
public and private agencies. In weekly “skill workshops” 
the group is divided, according to each Trainee’s eventual 
VISTA assignment, to study specific skills needed in their 
future work, such as preparation of surplus foods, or 
organization of child care programs. 

In addition, there are “observation assignments, 
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not 


formal visits to social agencies, but assignments focused 


on specific problems. For example, in studying means 
of earning a living, Trainees observe union hiring halls 
as well as the informal street-corner setting where, by 
custom, men gather to be picked up for a day’s work as 
gardeners, construction workers or day laborers. Trainees 
studying the workings of Baltimore’s unique junk indus- 
try follow the men who ransack the trash piles a few 
steps ahead of the garbage collector in search of junk 
to be_retrieved and sold. : 

An “integration seminar” of fifteen Trainees and a 
discussion leader meeting eight hours each week, enables 
Trainees to correlate varied experiences in field work, 
lectures, and observation, and offers an opportunity to 
discuss the very real problems that arise in the course of 
the week’s work. 

Finally, the sort of learning which cannot be scheduled 
comes from the intense experience of living and working 
closely together for six weeks. Almost every day some 
new and unexpected challenge will arise, and a sensitive 
staff can seize these opportunities to encourage Trainees 
to seek ways to deal constructively with new problems. 
Some of these issues stem from the traditions and com- 


Snack time for Trainee Betsy Katz, of Chicago, and the four 
girls she has been tutoring. The local school principal recom- 
mended these children for special summer work in reading 
and other basic subjects. Betsy is now serving with Economic 
Opportunity Atlanta, Inc. 
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plexities of the Baltimore community; others flow from 
the Volunteers’ own initiatives. A problem of racial dis- 
crimination in a local restaurant led to a continuing dis- 
cussion of public accommodations problems; a_ news- 
paper created by Trainees became a meaningful vehicle 
for learning alongside the planned training program. 

Out of the pressure, the discomfort, the shared experi- 
ences, arises a candor and an honest development of 
human relationships which has deeply impressed the 
Maryland training staff. Trainees have developed a sense 
of pride and purpose in their group, reports Dr. Thursz, 
a cohesiveness which is both a crucial benefit and a 
crucial problem as they graduate to the even more de- 
manding situation of working as individual VISTA Volun- 
teers in the War on Poverty. 
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Joni Miller’s field placement in a public housing project 
involved working with problems of tenants of all ages. Here 
she reports on a question raised by an elderly retired tenant 
whose wife had been hospitalized. Earlier in the day Joni v a } WE : las tt 

Buzz,” whose home is in Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, is now 


had been busy aiding a clean-up and bench-painting project , : | 
initiated by children in the housing project. Joni is from Salt working with the Brightmoor Community Center in Detroit. a 


Lake City, and is assigned to Economic Opportunity Atlanta, } 
Inc. 


Fractions are the problem of the day as Leslie “Buzz” Davis i 
works at the blackboard with some of the boys he has tutored. 3 


“FOUR DAYS IN JUNE” 
by Lucia Wheeler 
VISTA Trainee, University of Maryland Group II 


Lucia Wheeler, a 62-year-old widow, mother of four and 
grandmother of six, is a retired teacher and one-time 
newspaper reporter. She had been living at a women's 
residence in San F rancisco when she heard about VISTA. 
Her experiences in the “young and vital atmosphere” of 
the training program at Maryland, she says, “have done 
wonders—given me new faith in life.” She writes of her 
training field assignment, helping to recruit children for 
the Operation Head Start program in a community in 
which Head Start was desperately needed, but parents 
were apathetic or unaware of the new opportunities 
available to their children. 


The principal of Public School Number Six shook his 
head. “Operation Head Start,” he said, “is due to get 
off the ground in four days and the applications just 
haven’t come in.’ 

He is a handsome man, the principal, with that slightly 
worried look which is typical of schoolmen from Boston 
to San Francisco. 

“Lord knows,” he added, “in this neighborhood, they 
need it.” 

“This neighborhood” was the slummiest part of Balti- 
more, the wrong side of the tracks—bordering on the 
docks. The buildings are of pre-Revolutionary vintage 
and most of the tenements are reached by going through 
narrow brick passages which lead not to green-treed, 
grass-lawned patios as they might in California, but to 
courtyards that reek of garbage untended, gutters that 
don’t work, wan stretches of clothesline flaunting once- 
white diapers and walls that proclaim in no uncertain 
terms that the courtyard is often used as a privy. Doors— 
panelless, battered, peeling, open off these courtyards and 
lead to the most outrageous flats and apartments I have 
ever seen or smelled. Children, dirty, pitifully wan-faced, 
barefoot, crawl and fight and cry and smile upstairs and 
downstairs and in milady’s chamber-pot. They live here. 

But Operation Head Start was about to start and these 
kids—many of whom had never in their lives been to a 
park or zoo, who didn’t know about Dick and Jane and 
their Dog Spot, who might be attending said Head Start 
and being introduced to a middle-class environment for 
the first time in their lives—they were not to enjoy the 
privilege. 

Why? 

Because their parents had lost the application blanks, 
or were to busy to fill them out or too illiterate to 
read them, or did not know that just around the corner 
in Public School Number Six a new world awaited their 

kids. 
“How many applications do you need?” inquired the 
VISTA Volunteer. 

“Thirty,” and the principal shook his head again. “We 
might as well ask for the moon—but I could,” he added 
quickly, “get by on twenty-five.” 

The VISTA Volunteer looked dubious. It was raining 
outside and it was already past 10:00 a.m. 

The first day was really rough. She started out with 
head held high, like all the other VISTA Volunteers, 
full of enthusiasm, but it was still difficult. She visited 
the three parochial schools (all three had closed the 
week before and most of the teaching sisters had de- 
parted on well-earned vacations, but in one school a 
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radiealy-anilinn nun promised to make out a list of 
children who would benefit by the Head Start Program.) 
She got lost seventeen times and asked directions from 
characters who looked curiously at her ankles—which 
were wet. At the end of the day she had exactly one 
signed application to turn in. It was from a family who 
lived in a two-story row house where there was a 
semblance of a play-yard and nine children and a grand- 
mother. The children were comparatively clean. It wasn’t 
exactly a triumph—there were others all around who 
obviously needed it more. But it was a beginning. 

The second day found the VISTA Volunteer with a 
map of the district (drawn by the principal who obvi- 
ously thought the woman was mad and who had lain 
awake in the night worrying what he could do if she 
should be assaulted by some of the dockworkers). 

That day she called for help and another VISTA 
Volunteer was sent to join her. They went around to- 
gether and got lost several times and got seven applica- 
tions signed before the day was ended. It rained again 
and the last place they visited was the home of a foundry 
worker and his large family. They lived on the second 
floor rear (go through the courtyard, walk up the dirty 
stairs, be Fo at the top by seven half-naked children 
and a sister;if-law who explained in a toneless voice— 
and was 23.years old and very pretty—that her sister 
had taken a sick child to the hospital and would I excuse 
the dirt?) Beds were everywhere—in the four rooms 
lived 14 people, all dependent on one man. And none 
of the beds had sheets or pillowcases. The father of the 
brood arrived home from the foundry at this moment, 
and said yes, he’d like the children to go to Operation 
Head Start. He was a little man, wizened, looking as 
though he had never had a square meal. Very dirt-en- 
crusted. The VISTA Volunteer enrolled two children. 
One, a little girl of eight, had never been to school. No 
shoes. The other child was five. 

Total applications to date—12. Days to go—two. 

The next day was a little better. It had stopped raining, 
and turned very warm. But the second VISTA Volunteer 
was not available that day, so the first one went it alone 
and at day’s end had 13 of those precious white slips to 
turn in. Now it looked as though there might be an 
Operation Head Start at School Six, after all. 

But, the fourth day, the Volunteer’s courage ran out. 
She needed someone who could really help her get those 
last five applications. Together with another Trainee, a 
young man whom she particularly admired, she brought 
in ten applications, and now for Operation Head Start 
of School Number Six, there is a waiting list of sub- 
stantial length. Each name is a child. And each child 
will—hopefully—get a real Head Start when he enters 
school in the fall. 


THE VEGAS VISTAS 


Rhoda Kluge, 23, is from Lakeview, Michigan. She 
trained with the first group at Florida Institute for Con- 
tinuing University Studies (FICUS), and is assigned to 
Operation Independence in Las Vegas, Nevada. 


We were returning to Las Vegas from a three-day 
VISTA conference in Los Angeles. As our plane ap- 
proached McCarran Field, one of the Volunteers sitting 
across the aisle from me leaned over and smiled as she 
said: “It’s good to be home.” 

Home! Which one of us six months ago could even 
have dreamed that we would be calling Las Vegas, 
Nevada—the entertainment and casino capital of the 
world——-home? Yet here we were glad to be back in this 
twentieth century Baghdad with its gleaming hotels rising 
out of the desert sands. 

The team of VISTA Volunteers assigned to Las Vegas 
now numbers seven: Emma Fenton, William Long, Mar- 
got Miller, Robert Adair, Carmen Yanez, Esther Bar- 
more, and Rhoda Kluge. Adair and Mrs. Fenton were 
the first Volunteers to arrive to work. with Operation 
Independence, a community self-help project in West 
Las Vegas, a poverty area in the midst of this outwardly 
affluent. resort city. 

Operation Independence had two projects underway 
before the first VISTA Volunteers arrived: a library and 
a child care center. The 3,500-volume library had recently 
been moved into an old two-story pink frame house 
where Mrs. Lubertha Johnson, Project Supervisor of 
Operation Independence since April, 1964, had her office. 
The child care center, located in an abandoned school- 
house, was staffed by three local women. 

The Volunteers set to work building bookshelves and 
cataloging books in the library, developing a new system 
for checking out library books, reading stories and draw- 
ing pictures for the children at the child care center, and 
interesting the people of the West Side in established 
facilities. 

After all seven Volunteers had arrived, Mrs. Johnson 
was able to develop new projects for Operation Inde- 


VISTA Volunteer Margot Miller has an attentive audience 
as she reads to children at the Operation Independence 
day care center in Las Vegas, Nevada. Attendance at the 
center was expected to increase sharply during the sum- 
mer as parents go to work in the hotels and casinos during 
the resort’s busiest season. 


VISTA Volunteer Esther Barmore amuses three youthful 
friends. Many families have more than one child at the 
Las Vegas day care center. One mother enrolled four of 
her five children so that she could complete a high school 
education. In addition to their work at the day care cen- 
ter, Las Vegas VISTA Volunteers are working to service 
and expand a 4,000-volume library. 


pendence. William Long soon went to work in the job 
center, where he counsels young men and women from 
16 to 21 who need employment and encouragement to 
stay in school. Margot Miller is preparing to open an 
economy shop right next to the job center where new or 
used clothing and household items can be purchased for 
a small sum. The women of the West Side will be able 
to find many bargains for themselves and their families 
when the shop opens in the near future. 

Mrs. Johnson still has her office in the “pink house,” 
but the library now contains some 4000 volumes, thanks 
to the generous gifts of both private citizens and public 
agencies. ; 

Attendance at the child care center may more than 
double this summer as the tourist season in Las Vegas 
gets underway. As the hotels start hiring more help, both 
fathers and mothers will go to work, leaving their chil- 
dren with the nursery supervisors and with Volunteers 
Esther Barmore, Carmen Yanez, and Margot Miller. 

For example, twenty-four year old Mrs. Lonnie Mar- 
shall enrolled four of her five children in the child care 
center while she completed her high school education 
through Manpower Development and Training Act 
courses. This fall, she will take another step toward her 
long-time ambition to become a teacher by entering the 
Southern Regional Division of the University of Nevada, 
maioring in elementary education. 

We, the Vegas VISTA Volunteers, are not about to 
rest on our laurels. Although some progress has been 
made, we realize there is much more still to be done. 
That is why we were so anxious to return home. Working 
to combat poverty in such an outwardly affluent city 
as Las Vegas is to us not only a challenge but an 


opportunity. 
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| Seventy-seven of the first set of VISTA Volunteers, 
veterans of three months on the job in a wide variety of 
projects, discussed their problems, aired their gripes, 


and recounted their successes at the first series of In- 


service conferences held in June. 

Twenty-five Volunteers working in projects in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia attended the Blue 
Ridge. Assembly meeting in Asheville, North Carolina; 26 
from Connecticut, North Carolina, Arkansas, Minnesota, 
and Pennsylvania assembled at Antioch College in Ohio; 
and 26 working in California and Nevada met at the 
University of California in Los Angeles. 

The meetings had an agenda that allowed discussion ses- 
sions to follow the interests and needs of the participating 

Volunteers. — 

_ Although each session brought together Volunteers who 
had had a wide variety of experiences during their first 
weeks in the field, it was noteworthy that, in one way or 
another, almost every Volunteer had faced similar chal- 
lenges, such as the problem of gaining rapid local accept- 
ance, working out effective relationships with sponsors 
and supervisors, and the problem of working with and 
within the local political power structure. In all three 
sessions, Volunteers were eager to compare notes and 
express their individual views. Discussion could not re- 
solve all of the difficult issues raised in a new, complex, 
and demanding program such as VISTA, but in many 
cases the meetings reached a certain consensus on atti- 
tudes and outlook (see VISTA’s “14 points” compiled by 
Volunteers at the UCLA conference). 

VISTA set up these meetings to enable Volunteers to 
exchange ideas and gain greater perspective on their 
problems and opportunities, and to make the Volunteers 
more conscious of their roles in a nationwide anti-poverty 
effort. 

At the same time VISTA hoped to use this opportunity 
for full and frank discussion to learn from Volunteers 
themselves how the total VISTA program can be strength- 
ened. In addition to conference discussions, which carried 
on to early dawn hours, replies to detailed questionnaires 
which Volunteers submitted are being studied carefully 
for ideas and suggestions. VISTA has already acted on 
some of the more procedural issues which can be handled 
immediately, and is carefully considering Volunteers’ con- 
tributions on the broader questions relating to training and 
job responsibilities. 

In the questionnaires and in the course of the confer- 
ences, Volunteers’ reactions to questions about adequacy 
of orientation, degree of supervision, and opportunities 
for initiative on the job varied widely. The one issue on 
which virtually all Volunteers agreed, however, was the 
difficulty of finding adequate housing in their respective 
communities within the limits of basic health and safety 
standards and VISTA housing budgets. 

Housing in urban poverty areas is scarce and expen- 
sive, but housing in rural areas is often even more limited 
than in cities. Many Volunteers in rural communities are 
living with families. While this offers an excellent way to 
learn about a community and gain acceptance, the lack 
of privacy poses problems. On the other hand, Volun- 
teers living by themselves in isolated areas report that 
loneliness can be as nagging a problem during the early 
weeks. VISTA is fully aware of these difficulties and has 
asked project sponsors to take responsibility for provid- 
ing temporary housing when Volunteers arrive, as well as 
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to give all possible aid in helping Volunteers find per- 
manent places to live. 

Since the wide variety of responses to initial experi- 
ences on the job reflected differences not only between 
one project and another but even between two Volunteers 
working closely together on the same project, it became 
clear that the Volunteer’s expectations and preconcep- 
tions as he starts on the job are critical ingredients in his 
adjustment in the early weeks. Many Volunteers reported 
that there was no real job waiting for them when they 
reached their projects, and they often spent frustrating 
weeks trying to work out meaningful assignments. Others 
were dismayed to find a “slot” waiting when they had 
expected to operate more independently. “No freedom,” 
one Volunteer reported, “The assignment was given me,” 
“Infinite freedom. Have built my own kingdom,” coun- 
tered another. 

As far as community response to Volunteers is con- 
cerned, one Volunteer reflected a widely-expressed view 
when he declared that “the greatest obstacle” lies in 


ViSTA 14 POINTS 


VISTA Volunteers at the Los Angeles In- 
Service conference constructed a list of “14 
points” which they feel should be borne in mind 
‘by Volunteers in developing relationships with 
both their project sponsors and the poor com- 
munities which they have been assigned to aid. 
Their recommendations, distilled from two days 
of intense discussions: 

1. Be humble. Ask yourself, “Who am I to 
come into this community and think I 
have anything to give? I don’t really know 
what it’s like to be poor.” 

2. Move slowly. 

3. Establish confidence in yourself. 

4. Don’t be patronizing—paternalism blocks 
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communication. 
. Understand why people who need help 
refuse it: they don’t want to fail again. 

6. Prove you can help. 

7. Wait until you will be allowed to help. 

8. Remember. that people are tired of trying. 

9. Be a good listener. , 

0. Don’t distort your personality to be like 
other people, even though you may have to 
make some minor adjustments to respect 
local mores. 

11. Remember that part of your job is to 

bring change. 

12. Be aware that your relationships with cer- 
tain individuals in the community might 
alienate others. 

13. Remember that in a small town everybody 
knows everything you do. 

14. For your own personal satisfaction, either 
adjust to what’s obtainable, or leave. Some 
Volunteers can gain satisfaction by inspir- 
ing small changes in the community in 
which they serve, while others are im- 
patient and frustrated when they can’t 
move faster. Don’t set too ambitious a 
goal for yourself, 
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gaining acceptance. On the other hand, several Volunteers 
found their communities only too glad to have them on 
the job, although local residents occasionally seem to ex- 
pect the impossible. Some reported gossip as a problem, 
and a few said that an overly friendly response from local 
families was creating difficulties, since everyone wanted 
to feed and entertain the VISTA Volunteer, who has 
become a kind of local celebrity! 

All in all, most Volunteers were satisfied with their 
work. Everyone has had some problems, but there have 
been successes as well. As one Volunteer put it: “After 
much dissatisfaction, I have decided that I am proud of 
what I have accomplished under such difficult circum- 
stances.” 


TRAVEL LiGHT! 


Transportation snags hit VISTA Volunteers as 
well as sponsors en route to June conferences. 
Three Volunteers serving at the Catoctin Job 
Corps Training Center near Thurmont, Maryland, 
report their trip to Yellow Springs, Ohio, was 
anything but dull: 

“*Tex’ Arnold discovered at the Hagerstown 
Airport he had left his plane ticket back in 
Camp, “Mister Ed” Nungesser forgot his wal- 
let and had $3, all in change, for the weekend, 
and both Ed and Lamar Marchese’s luggage 
was sent to Chicago instead of Dayton.” 
Despite these minor difficulties, the three re- 

ported in their Job Corps Trainees Newsletter 
that they returned to Catoctin “weary from the 
long trip, inspired by the conference, and glad 
to be back home.” 


OPEN EYES, OPEN HAND, 
CLOSED HEART 


by Jonathan Zimmer 


Jonathan Zimmer works with the Mayor’s Committee 
on Human Resources in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. His 
first major assignment was helping to launch Project 
Headstart—recruiting pre-schoolers for the program by 
interviewing parents in the community. From the list of 
names provided him, Zimmer had to classify families in 
three categories, according to total family needs. The 
object was to select 240 children from the most deprived 
circumstances; the problem was that there were more 
than 400 in this category. 

Zimmer, who is from New Haven, Connecticut, took 
VISTA training with the first group at the University of 
Maryland. 


Project Headstart is one phase of the nation’s War on 
Poverty. It will run for eight weeks this summer in many 
cities, towns, and rural areas for the benefit of culturally 
deprived youngsters four, five, and six years of age. The 
official aim of the program is to provide an enriching 
or learning experience for the children, and thus aid 
them in catching up with their more fortunate middle 
class counterparts. The more basic aim is to show these 


children that someone cares—that someone, in fact, looks 
upon them as important, individual human beings. 

The program will reach these children at a most 
opportune time, for at this tender, impressionable age 
they have not yet become fully aware of the immensity 
of ‘their plight. They still ache for communication, for 


attention, for love—and have not yet lost the hope or the 


faith that it will come. 

There are in the United States at present more than 
12 million 4-to-6-year-olds. How are we to determine 
which of these youngsters is eligible and which ineligible 
for Project Headstart? To begin with, we are certainly 
looking for children living in poverty situations. But 
actually we must go further than this, for the poor com- 
munity is itself composed of many different kinds of 


poor people. Our responsibility as VISTA Volunteers is. _ 


to seek out the poorest of the poor, the most apathetic, 


the most cynical, the most frightened. And so in these . 


past few weeks we have gone about in search of these 
people who have themselves come to feel almost un- 
worthy of our concern. 

The journey was a strange one. It was strange because, 


educated though we were to the facts and fundamentals 


of poverty, prepared as we felt ourselves to be for this 
first confrontation with man’s inhumanity to man, it 


became immediately and painfully apparent to us that . 


we were not prepared. We were walking through a 


peculiar world, an uncomfortable world, filled with crip- — 


pled, dilapidated buildings, filthy alleyways, and hungry 
people. A human face darts out silently and grips your 
eye—a face warped by decades of suffering. A child, 
barefoot and dirty, looks up with big, hurting, open eyes; 
outstretched, open hand; and closed heart. 

Suddenly one becomes aware of a remarkable truth. 
Poverty affects the whole life. It casts its ugliness into 
the eyes and heart of every living thing under its spell. 
The spirit of life, ever yearning to grow, has here been 
crushed. Here the spirit is caged and tormented, fettered 
and frightened. The magnificence of human existence 
has been twisted —_ a figurehead of anonymity and hope- 
lessness. 

And what of the children? Perhaps their most striking 
appeal lies in their honesty and uninhibited means of 
expression. A hungry child will tell you he is hungry; a 
lonely child will grab onto your hand. A child who really 
wants to see you again will send you off with a “please, 


Mr. Jon, please come back” that comes straight from 


the soul. 
Let us see to it, then, that we do come back. 
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BULLDOZER CLEARS THE WAY 


‘One bulldozer, two VISTA Volunteers, and one seem- 
ingly unfortunate incident are all adding up to a success- 
ful community action program in Breathitt County, 
Kentucky. 

Wilson Des Roberts and Royce Fletcher, graduates of 
North Carolina II, started it all when they persuaded 
their project sponsors, the Breathitt County Community 
Action Committee, to secure a bulldozer for use both for 
community construction projects and for training the 

local labor force. 

The Volunteers arrived in Breathitt County at an 
opportune time, since the county is presently embarking 
on an ambitious program of road construction. There 
were only three men in the county who were skilled in 
heavy equipment operation when the Volunteers arrived, 
and operators had had to be brought in from the outside. 

Des Roberts and Fletcher both came to VISTA with a 
background in construction. Des Roberts has worked as 
a heavy equipment operator and contractor, and Fletcher 
has done construction and lumber work. 

The bulldozer that the Volunteers have at their dis- 
posal will serve a dual purpose. First, it will be used to 
help local farmers who could not otherwise afford it to 
grade roads leading into previously inaccessible hollows; 
to level school playgrounds; and to help with other 
community work. 

Second, the Volunteers plan to use the machine as an 
educational device. They will instruct young men in the 
operation of bulldozers and other heavy equipment. The 
Volunteers also plan to contact contractors in the area 
in hopes of securing future employment for the men 
they train. 

Although the local Community Action Committee is 
very much interested in a program of work-training and 
technical training to increase successful entries into the 
labor market and decrease emigration from the com- 
munity, the Volunteers had to overcome some initial 
apprehensions about their proposed project. They suc- 
ceeded, though, and are now enthusiastically supported, 
both by the community and the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service. 

But, as Des Roberts recounted at the In-service Con- 
ference at Blue Ridge Assembly, it took a rather drastic 
incident to enlist community support. 

During one of his grading projects, Des Roberts said, 
he had the seeming misfortune to run the bulldozer off 
the road into a river-bed. Trekking into town with mud 
up to his knees, he attracted the attention of the local 
men, who came to his aid and helped get the machine 
back on the road. Des Roberts said in retrospect that 
this was perhaps a most fortunate accident, sinee it pro- 
vided an excellent example for the residents of the com- 
munity both of the ways in which VISTA was trying to 
assist the community and of the need for community 


support. 


VISTA BEAUTIFICATION: 


VISTA Director Glenn Ferguson invites all 
Volunteers to send original works of art to Wash- 
ington to beautify the VISTA offices. Here’s an 


outlet for your talents—send your own creations, 
or those of people you’ve been working with, to 
VISTA, Washington. 


VISTA IN ACTION 
Paul Merrill, who is working in Lower Grassey, Ken- 
tucky, writes: “Yesterday, we had our first community 
meeting and without getting into a long recital of the 
minutes and the events leading up to it and after it, you 
may be interested to know it was a real success. People 
who had never volunteered before spoke up. There will 
be two carloads of people going down to Hyden for the 
County development meeting. Not only have the roads 
been graded but the Judge sent up a bulldozer to clean 
up a couple of problems that have been bothering the 
community for the last six months or a year. 

“There is also going to be failure. When we take eight 
steps forward, I hope we won't fall back more than six 
or seven. That is a discouraging thought but a realistic 


one. But it still is progress. I am more convinced now 


than ever that VISTA can be the most effective action 
ever taken to give the less fortunate of America a more 
meaningful life. That sounds awfully trite but it’s awfully 
true.” 

Penny Lutz, who is working in a CAP program in 
New Haven, Connecticut, feels that the basic, recurring 
question: “Am I really doing anything” is a healthy one, 
and is a reminder that everyone must take his own 
initiative: 

“I keep questioning: Am I really doing anything? But 
just letting people know you are sincerely interested in 
them as individuais truly results in re-creating a human 
warmth value that is greatly lacking in our ‘great’ society. 
‘What can / do?’ is really a continuous challenge (or 
should be) for anyone concerned with the effectiveness 
of existing programs or the promotion or initiation of 
new approaches. . . . You may not feel you’ve accom- 
plished anything . . . yet! The VISTA individual also 
must rely heavily on his own initiative to find challenging 
things to do and not just wait around for a specific job 
to be given him.” 


Wedding: VISTA’s second Volunteer marriage: 
Barbara Morrison and Duane Dahlum married in Flint, 
Michigan, May 18. Barbara has been transferred from 
Rainier School for the Mentally Retarded in Buckley, 
Washington, to New Haven, Connecticut, where Duane 
Dahlum has been working with Community Progress, 
Inc. Barbara is now working with the mentally retarded 
in New Haven. The Dahlums met in VISTA training at 
Columbia University. | 


George Besore, a VISTA Volinteer working with the 
Breathitt County Community Action Committee in 
Jackson, Kentucky, has recently completed an extensive 
research project aimed at updating the 1958 Report on 
Resources for Jackson. 

The purpose of Besore’s report is to determine the 
feasibility of developing existing industries and the po- 
tential for attracting new industries. | 

Besore, 69, comes to VISTA after a lifetime of experi- 
ence in agricultural management. He managed a milling 
company and a farmers cooperative grain and supply 
company in Illinois. 

Upon arrival in Breathitt County after VISTA train- 
ing at North Carolina II, Besore began his review of 
available resources by visiting potential industrial sites. 
He believes that the potential for industrial development 
in Jackson depends upon the development of a recrea- 
tion area and an extensive program of road construction, 
which would induce more people to come into the area. 


“Someone Was Really Listening” 


Two hundred fifty-two current and potential VISTA 
project sponsors discussed the role of the VISTA Volun- 
teer, clarified project needs, and offered frank and con- 
structive criticism at three regional VISTA conferences 
conducted in June. 

During two days of discussions, sponsors exchanged 
ideas and learned about the VISTA program. VISTA 
staff members were able to help potential sponsors refine 
their plans and to discuss specific problems with sponsors 
to whom Volunteers are now assigned. 

As sponsors and VISTA staff developed close personal 
working relationships, many sponsors expressed surprise 
at the small size of the VISTA staff undertaking the 
responsibility of charting projects across the entire na- 
tion. Time and again, a sponsor would ask in disbelief, 
“You mean you're not just serving the West (or the 
East, or South), you’ve got the whole country?” 

The 252 VISTA project sponsors came from 38 states. 
They represented groups serving urban and rural poor, 
migrant farm laborers and city slum-dwellers, whites and 
Negroes, Indians and mountaineers. If the sweep of 
interests was broad, so was the variety of training and 
education among conference participants: professional 
social workers, PhD’s, ministers, Indian chiefs, and rep- 
resentatives with no more than a grade-school education 
were able to work productively together, each contribut- 
ing his own unique viewpoint and expertise to the dis- 
cussions. 

The meetings were held at Burlingame, California; 
Rochester, New York; and Atlanta, Georgia. Each re- 
gional conference reflected the special character and 
flavor of its area. For example, at the Western Confer- 
ence, some forty Indians, each representing a different 
tribe, and delegates from various migrant worker projects 
were represented. 

Many sponsors stressed the importance of establishing 
close relationships between VISTA Volunteers and their 
supervisors. Sponsors were sensitive to initial Volunteer 
adjustment problems, and some noted a possible differ- 
ence between the Volunteer’s and the sponsor’s idea of 
“success.” 

Many sponsors acknowledged the need for more mean- 
ingful orientation of newly-arrived Volunteers; however, 
they also noted that Volunteers were often impatient to 
“get to work” and reluctant to take time for additional 
“introductory” sessions. Several participants mentioned a 
need to get earlier advance information on Volunteers 
assigned to their projects, including greater involvement 
in VISTA training programs. 

Other questions of general concern included: 

© The role of the VISTA Volunteer: project spon- 
sors welcomed Volunteer initiative and recognized the 
need for flexibility’ in VISTA projects; at the same time 
they spoke frankly of problems arising when Volunteers 
“rocked the agency’s boat.” Almost all agreed that such 
situations would have to be handled individually in co- 
operation with project supervisors. 

© Social action: Participants discussed the many ques- 
tions that might arise when Volunteers are drawn into 
social protest actions, and the limitations on both Volun- 
teers and sponsors in this area. 


© The VISTA housing phi : Some sponsors 
questioned the idea of VISTA Volunteers’ living in pov- 
erty areas; some expressed concern for problems of 
supervision, others for the physical safety of Volunteers 
who might unwittingly expose themselves to potentially . 
dangerous situations. While some questioned the philos- 
ophy of 24-hours-a-day, 7-days-a-week duty, most sponsors 
argued emphatically the need for Volunteers to be “on 
call” at all hours if they were to make an impact in their 
areas. 

Discussion in the various project workshops, at meal- 
times and in the hallways revealed diverse approaches to 
VISTA projects. Some sponsors spoke hopefully of re- 
cruiting local residents to return as VISTA Volunteers 
to serve in-their home communities; others felt that an 
“outsider” would be more successful in dealing with the 
peculiarities of their local situations. | 

Some rural projects’ representatives pleaded for Vol- 
unteers with specific technical skills; others argued fer- 


Discussion of possible VISTA projects to serve American 
Indians continues between sessions at the VISTA Western 
Regional Projects Conference. Left to right: Dr. Maurice 
Dawkins, VISTA Associate Director for Project Evalua- 
tion; Phil Types of the Nez Perce Tribe, Lapwai, Idaho; 
and Tandy Wilbur, Swinomish Indian Community, La 
Conner, Washington. 


VISTA staff did its best to smooth the way for 
the many VISTA. sponsors traveling to the con- 
ferences from remote towns, hillside villages, and 
Indian reservations far from big city transporta- 
tion facilities. A special problem arose when 
VISTA called to invite Earl Paya, chairman of 
the Havasupai Tribal Council of Supai, Arizona, 
to attend the Western Regional meeting. 

“I may have a problem getting there,” Mr. 
Paya’s voice crackled over the long-distance wires. 
“When do you think I should leave the canyon?” 

“What canyon are you in?” inquired the helpful 
VISTA staffer. | 

“The Grand Canyon!” Mr. Paya replied, mat- 
ter-of-factly. 

Since muleback from the Havasupai Reserva- 
tion at the bottom of the Grand Canyon would be 
too slow, Mr. Paya was airlifted by the local 
helicopter service to a nearby airport where he 
continued his journey by more conventional 
means! 
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vently that “we don’t necessarily need technically-skilled 
Volunteers; we need people who can get things moving.” 


- Most striking, in the minds of VISTA staff attending 


these sessions, was the sense of readiness of potential 
sponsors—particularly those from migrant worker and 
Indian communities—to the possibilities opened through 
VISTA. “The sponsors are alert, aware, and enthusiastic,” 
one participant reported, “and we feel they now have a 
realistic understanding of the potentials of VISTA.” 

One fruitful result of the Southern meeting was that 
VISTA has been able to establish rapport and gain con- 
fidence of local leadership in some areas which had been 
aloof or dubious of the War on Poverty. Many partici- 
pants at the Atlanta Conference felt that the discussions 
helped open communications among groups of indigenous 
leaders and members of the local power structures in 
ways that had not been attempted previously. 

“We've been in many conferences where we had a 
chance to speak,” one urban project sponsor summed it 
up, “but this is the first time we felt that someone was 
really listening.” 


Vicente Trevino, a young Mexican-American 
school drop-out from the migrant community at 
Parlier, California, offered the VISTA Western 
Regional Sponsors’ Conference a moving account 
of the impact of the first VISTA Volunteers on his 
community. 


“You have a sign here,” he observed, pointing 
to a VISTA recruiting poster, “that says ‘Help 
Somebody Be Somebody.’ 

“The important thing,” he declared, “is that 
VISTA Volunteers in Parlier are helping Nobody 
be Somebody.” 


SURPLUS FOOD DISTRIBUTION— 
PART OF THE WAR ON POVERTY 


Many VISTA Volunteers have asked for information 
on operation of the surplus food donation programs of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Under various statutes, the Agriculture Department 
can donate foods acquired in its price support and sur- 
plus-removal operations for use by non-profit school 
lunch programs, non-profit summer camps for children, 
and needy Indians on reservations. The Department can 
also donate foods to needy families in areas where local 
authorities arrange for participation, and to charitable 
institutions serving needy persons—orphanages, child- 
care centers, homes for the aging and infirm, and hospitals 
serving the needy. 

USDA offers available foods to any State that has a 
food donation program, and pays for processing and 
packaging the foods and for transporting them in carload 
lots to receiving points chosen by State agencies. Local 
governments must pay the local costs of transportation, 


storage, and distribution of donated foods, and must also 


pay for certification of eligibility to food recipients. The 
program is presently operating in some 1600 counties 
throughout the nation, but due to lack of local funds in 
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Agriculture Department surplus food distribution pro- 
grams can aid needy families in areas where local author- 
ities arrange for participation. Demonstrations at com- 
modity distribution centers offer recipients of USDA- 
donated foods information on basic nutrition and helpful 
hints on preparation of inexpensive but nutritious dishes. 


some areas, many needy counties are not now participat- 
ing or are operating limited programs. 

In certain circumstances local agencies may be able 
to get financial aid in starting or expanding a Commodity 
Distribution Program from the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, through a Community Action Program. To 
qualify for funding under OEO, the applicant must 
justify: (1) the need for a Food Distribution program in 
the community, and (2) the inability of the community 
to support a program which meets all the needs of its 
low-income people. 

Volunteers who need additional information on these 
programs may get further details from OEO’s Community 
Action Program Rural Task Force, Washington, D. C. 
20506; or from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Commodity Distribution Division, Consumer and Mar- 
keting Service, Washington, D. C. 20250. 


“IF BUT A FEW SHALL 
KNOW MY WORTH” 


I hold no dream of fortune vast, 
Nor seek undying fame. 

I do not ask when life is past 
That many know my name. 


I may not own the skill to rise 
To Glory’s topmost height, 

Not win a place among the wise, 
But I can keep the right. 


And I can live my life on earth 
Contented to the end 

If but a few shall know my worth 
And proudly call me friend. 


Norman Adams 
VISTA Volunteer, 
Serving in 

Bridgeton, New Jersey 


THE SLAVES WE RENT. 


by TRUMAN E. Moore 


RANDOM House, 1965, $4.95, 160 pp. 


Reviewed by Joseph I. Salisbury III 
VISTA Volunteer 
Gilroy, California 


Editor's note: This is the first book review to appear in 
the VISTA Volunteer. We hope many other Volunteers 
will offer analyses of books or articles dealing with prob- 
lems of poverty. We urge Volunteers to contribute reviews 
as well as other material. Write to the VISTA Volunteer, 
VISTA, Washington, D. C. 20506. 

Mr. Moore’s book appears to be an attempt to present 
in one volume the entire story of the farm labor situa- 
tion in America. He traces its inception under Christopher 
Columbus’ enslavement of the Indians for work on the 
haciendas of his conquestadores, to the Agri-business con- 
trol, to the importation of foreign workers. He follows 
the two main migrant streams of the east and west coasts 
as they annually emerge from their southern reservations 
and work their way north. 

Moore reveals many of the problems that the workers 
encounter. Their health is often below standard and 
never secure. Education of the children is inadequate 
and seems destined to remain that way as long as the 
family must continually pull up its roots and go on to 
the next crop and the next school. The work itself is 
hard, dirty, and dangerous. It carries with it the lowest 
of both occupational status and pay. Above all, the sub- 
standard housing of the migrant is the single most im- 
portant indication of his low standard of living. 


Moore also deals with the hopelessness of the farm 
laborers, with their own view of their own situation. 
They are at the bottom of the barrel, they know it, they 
think it, they feel it. One of the characters in Moore’s 
book sums it up in one sentence: “We’re always goin’ 
some place but we never get no place.” 

The author has tried to present the characters that 
occupy the stage upon which the farm laborers live. 
There are the crew bosses and the contractors, the grow- 
ers, the Farm Labor Placement Bureaus, the religious 
and charity organizations, the government with its legis- 
lators, its Department of Labor and its Department of 
Immigration and Naturalization, the rural agricultural 
communities, and the labor organizations. All these men 


“We’re always goin’ someplace, but we never get no 
place,” one migrant worker sums up his life. Housing is 
one of the most critical problems for migrants. Many 
dwellings lack running water or other sanitary facilities. 
During the summer, temperatures inside the huts some- 
times rise as high as 120 degrees. 


and groups play their parts in the life of the farm laborer, 
either getting things for him, or getting things out of 
him. | 

This book is not a definitive work. It is obvious that 
Mr. Moore never intended it to be that. Rather, it is a 
well-written survey of the situation of farm labor. One 
drawback is that it is slightly dated with regard to the 
braceros and, in the reviewer’s opinion, Mr. Moore under- 
estimates the effect that mechanization in the fields will 
have on the farm laborers finding jobs. 

The reviewer highly recommends this work as an 
introductory text in farm labor. The bibliography alone 
is worth the price. 

(Joseph Salisbury, 24, is from Providence, Rhode Island. 


He is a former social worker now working in a migrant 


colony in Gilroy, California.) 


VITA FOR VISTA 


The Volunteers for International Technical Assistance 
(VITA), a non-profit association of American scientists 
and engineers who have been furnishing free technical 
advice or solutions for technical problems for members 
of the Peace Corps and other groups working in develop- 
ing nations, has agreed to aid VISTA Volunteers with 
advice and information on specific technical problems. 

This will be a most useful addition to the informa- 
tional support services provided by VISTA Division of 
Volunteer Support. | 

The hundreds of how-to-do-it questions VITA has 
solved for Peace Corpsmen overseas cover such basic 
problems as how to filter drinking water, how to dig 
wells and dispose of wastes, how to prevent rust, control 
insect pests, bats, and rats, how to build a schoolhouse or 
obtain a battery-operated portable film-strip slide pro- 
jector. 

VISTA Volunteers who need similar technical in- 


formation can request help from VITA by writing di- 


rectly to VITA, 230 State Street, Schenectady, New 
York, 12354. All requests should spell out the specific 
problem involved, including such relevant details as 
special climate problems. Be sure to specify that you are 
a VISTA Volunteer. 

VITA’s services to VISTA Volunteers are free. VITA 
will service Volunteers’ requests as promptly as possible, 
and if VITA cannot forward specific answers to specific 
queries, it can refer questions to other sources which may 
be able to furnish the necessary data. 


EMERGENCY CALLS TO VISTA 


VISTA has now instituted a 24-hour-a-day 
Duty Officer system. To contact a representative 
of VISTA, day or night, please proceed as follows: 

1) Place the call to the Division of Volunteer 
Support, Area Code 202, 382-3923. 


2) If no one answers, call Area Code 202, 
393-3111, and ask for the VISTA Duty Officer. 
He will take action to resolve your problem. 

This system supersedes the instructions given 
in the first issue of the VISTA Volunteer. Please 
do not call directly to VISTA staff at home tele- 


phones. 
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ALL IN A DAY’S WORK— 
by Pauline Baskin 


Mrs. Pauline Baskin, a VISTA Volunteer from Miami, 
Florida, is assigned to the New Jersey Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in Millville, New Jersey. She took 
her VISTA training with the first group at the University 
of Maryland. She writes below of her hopes for “a well- 
organized, effectual kind of day” at work on the local 
Youth Corps program: 


At long last, this was going to be a well-organized, ef- 
fectual kind of a day. Two newly-arrived VISTA Volun- 
teers, Susan Feiner and Sandy Beers, were going to meet 
Pearlie Turk and me to exchange know-how in home 
visit procedure and the new method in teaching. 

Early in the morning, a good start was made and a 
program arranged. After several hours of intensive dis- 
cussion we went off for a home visit. Driving for miles 
in the hot humid outskirts, looking for an RFD number 
and making inquiries got us nowhere. Finally we found 
the tumbled, unpainted shack on the edge of a turnpike. 
Sandy and I were delegated; we knocked, yelled—no 
answer. No time left for another home visit this morning. 

We had to meet the Millville Youth Corps—forty boys 
—out at the Laurel Lake area at 11:45 to “teach on 


location” because their regular meeting place was closed 
to them. (Meetings had been scheduled at the Armory, 


but General Somebody said “its against policy.”) 

“On location” was a half-finished cement block struc- 
ture with a convenient red privy—all in the great out-of- 
doors of a steaming hot forest, replete with scraggly 
brush and a profusion of poison ivy, monstrous mos- 
quitoes, stinging green flies and invisible, invidious gnats. 

The boys arranged splintery planks on blocks, and 
they teetered crazily (“having fun’). Susan, all of five 


feet (in heels), stood erect like a little sergeant. “What do 


you like best?” Oh Boy! Such a leading question! This 
triggered a few smart answers but she held her ground 
even if she did look ludicrous, waving her arms sema- 
phore style (as though the insects cared) hitting, slapping 
and talking at the same time. 

The boys in the far corner started to shoot craps. “Cut 
that out,” barked Susan. They did. 

The boys were squirming and the heat was so intense 
that we cut the session! 

I was as mad as a hornet! These boys needed basic 
education badly. Ninety percent are illiterate—how in 
the world could we be of help in such a setup? 

We drove back to Millville, stopping at the City Hall 
to talk to the city clerk. We suggested several places in 
the town as possible sites for Youth Corps activities. He 
Said he would try to locate one. Then to the library to 
make further inquiries. The library director said, “Try 
the Y.M.C.A.” There we received an “I'll let you know.” 

No sooner did I arrive home than the phone rang. 
“The American Legion Building will be available.” Mar- 
velous! This is a new structure, conveniently located! 
Again the phone rang. “It will be O.K. to use the hall in 
the Y.M.C.A.” I was thrilled and immediately reported 
the good news to the field counsellor (a nice chap). 


“That’s great,” he said, ‘but the boys are now assigned 
to work in the woods in Peaslie!” 

“Where’s that?” I asked. 

“Twenty-five miles from here!” 

Well, we are not going to teach in the woods, but we 
aren’t going to let the boys down either. What are we 
going to do? 
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Tomorrow will be a well organized, effectual day 
(where did I hear that before?). We will leave at 7 A.M.., 
follow the Youth Corps bus to their location, just to 
know the exact area. Then we shall set out in quest of a 
reasonable meeting place, even if it takes us all day to 
find one. 

Frustrated? Sometimes. Discouraged? Often. But when 
people respond to a need, like those citizens of Millville 
did, we are encouraged to go on and on. 


LT GE A TET L ELLE DIONE ATT: 


JOHN BREW AND 
“OPERATION BREAKTHROUGH” 


Adult education classes with a total enrollment of “65. 
and growing” are currently the center of attention of 
VISTA Volunteer John Brew, who works with Operation 
Breakthrough in Durham, North Carolina. 

“Something big is happening before your eyes,” Brew 
says. “I like the local people and feel that they like and 
trust me.” 

Edgemont, a slum section in Durham, has been the 
setting for Brew’s classes. The idea of the classes evolved 
from a door-to-door survey that Brew helped to con- 
duct. “There is nothing in the rules which prevents you 
from using your own initiative and imagination,” Brew 
says. 

Th the course of his survey, Brew found people not 
only interested in furthering their education but also 
willing to attend three-hour sessions three nights a week 
to accomplish this. 

Brew, who at 66 is one of VISTA’s most adaptable 
and versatile Volunteers, spent thirty years in an adver- 
tising agency in Pleasantville, New York before coming 
to VISTA. He trained for his assignment at the Columbia 
University School of Social Work in New York City. 

Brew’s adult education classes are separated into three 
groups: one for illiterates who have had no more than 
a third-grade education; a second for those with a third- 
to-seventh-grade education; and a third for those with 
a seventh-through-twelfth-grade education. Any person 
enrolled in these classes who stays the necessary time 
can get a “certificate of equivalence,” which is accepted 
as a high school diploma by industries and training 
schools which require the completion of high school. 

In talking to the adults enrolled in the classes, Brew 
has found that many have enrolled not so much for their 
own benefit as to set an example for their children. 

Teachers and books for the classes are provided by the 
Technical Institute in Durham. Brew attributes much 
of the success of the program to the excellent teachers, 
who teach, as he puts it, in ways that “make education 
fun as well as beneficial and necessary.” 

Many of those enrolled are now spreading the word 
to their friends and relatives. New classes are opening on 
a regular basis as a result of the continually growing en- 
roliment. Classes are now being held in the Operation 
Breakthrough headquarters, but will soon move to the 
public schools in the area since the membership has 
outgrown its original quarters. 

What are the rewards for a VISTA Volunteer from his 
work in these and other endeavors? Brew puts it this 
way: 

“There is certainly a glow which comes when you have 
talked to an unfortunate man for hours, directed him to 
Alcoholics Anonymous, and seen it work. When you have 
chased all over town, locating teenagers who should be in 
the Youth Corps or the Job Corps, and got them signed 


up. When you prod, push, and cajole to keep them on 
a job, and eventually see most of them on the way. 

“You cannot work day after day with young victims 
of poverty and broken homes and ever be the same 
again. You cannot watch adults come to night school 
(the school you helped to set up) night after night, 
determined to better a 2nd or 3rd grade education or 
even to learn their ABC’s, without realizing that some- 
thing big is happening before your eyes. 

“VISTA is many things. But the greatest of them are 
not in the lectures; not in the books; not in the confer- 
ences. They are in your personal feelings of accom- 
plishment.” 


ice neem 


While in VISTA training at the University of Mary- 
land School of Social Work, Mrs. Ann Quinn, 46-year- 
old Volunteer from Phoenix, Arizona, wrote a series of 
poems, two of which we reprint below. 

Mrs. Quinn has been assigned to the Southold Town 
Economic Opportunity Committee in Southold, Long 
Island, New York, where she is working in programs to 
assist local migrant workers. 


THE VISTA VOLUNTEER 


We will go where we’re needed 
(When others pass by.) 

Where roads have been rough 
And hills have been high— 


We will go with compassion 

To those who are lost 

To help them build bridges 

So life’s streams may be crossed. 


We will go without question 
And have love to share 

With the sick and the lonely 
And they’ll know that we care. 


Then when we get weary 
We'll recall with a sigh— 
“But for the grace of my God, 
There go I—”. 
—ANN QUINN 


INNER CITY 


I know that I shall never see 

ae A slum as lovely as a tree 

With trash and litter everywhere 

Left by those who just don’t care. 
Filthy clothing on a line. 

Broken bottles, stench of wine— 
Children playing in the street 

Where prostitute and pickup meet— 
Derelict and addict too 

Lonely souls whose friends are few 
Form a common melting pot 

And there they stay, decay and rot. 
Their future’s past; they have no hope 
Their only friends are wine and dope. 
God sends beauty when He can 

But slums and such, are made by man. 


—ANN QUINN 


“THE POLITICS OF POVERTY” 


(Excerpted from an editorial in 
The Washington Post. Reprinted by permission) {f 


“. . . The War on Poverty, to be successful, 
will have to recreate the more useful features of 
the old political machines. Does the Community . 
Organizer find that Mrs. X needs relief? He takes’ fF 
her to the Public Assistance Division worker in 
the Neighborhood Development Center. Is Mr. 
Y’s son in trouble with the police? He is put in | 
touch with the lawyer from the Legal Aid So- - 
ciety. Stripped of the jargon, the description re- — 
calls very accurately the daily work of the old — 
machines. The ghosts of the bosses would be 
vastly amused to see the reformers sweating now 


) to rebuild what they spent 50 years tearing down. ) 


“The machines collapsed when the majority of 

the voters in the cities had managed to climb into: 

{| the middle classes. Greedy and venal though they 

| were, the machines made that climb possible for f 
succeeding generations of immigrants. Now that §& 
the machines have gone, the newest immigrants 
find themselves isolated and abandoned in the 
cities, with no one to speak for them. These new- 
est immigrants are mostly rural Southern Negroes; 
to enable them to follow their predecessors we are 
attempting to build artificial machines, cleansed 
of their greed and venality. ... 

“From the beginning the specialists in reform 
have been telling us in elliptical and guarded 
terms, that social uplift means. political uplift... . 
The War on Poverty is, in a sense, similar to the 
Marshall Plan, which has enabled European coun- 
tries to achieve independence of our leadership. } 
In our cities, at the cost of some discomfort to 
itself, the prosperous majority is inviting a po- 
litical revolt by the poor who are, for the first 
time in urban history, the minority.” 


continued from HUMPHREY RECRUITS 


I think you’re living in the greatest time in human 
history. I hear many people tell me about the “good old 
days.” I lived through some of them and I’m here to 
tell you that, if no one else has, they weren’t so good. 
I think these ‘days are more challenging and exciting, 
much more rewarding days in which we can put a man 
on the moon and also put man on his feet, right here on 
this earth. For the first time man can banish famine from 
the face of the earth. For the first time we can conquer 
poverty; we have the tools to do the job. For the first time 
we can teach everyone that wishes to learn, and for 
the first time we can heal the sick that wish to be healed. 
We have more opportunities than many people have ever 
known, and I think the main thing for us to do is to have 
an attitude of confidence, confidence and an attitude of 
commitment, a willingness to say that we can do the 
impossible, and then set out to get the job done. 
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VISTA TRAINING PROGRAMS, JUNE AND JULY 1965 


TRAINING SITE 


Wel-Met Camps 
Narrowsburg, N.Y. 


University of Maryland 

School of Social Work (II) 
Baltimore, Md. 

University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Arizona State University (II) 
Tempe, Arizona 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


University of Colorado 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Northern Michigan University 
Marquette, Michigan 

National Training Center 
Chicago, Illinois 

Council of Southern Mountains 
Berea, Kentucky 


Columbia University 
School of Social Work (II) 
New York, N.Y. 


Community Service Foundation 
Pinellas County, Florida 


Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee, Alabama 


Hull House (II) 
- Chicago, Illinois 


Montana State College 
Bozeman, Montana 


University of Alaska 
College, Alaska 


Mt. Angel College 
Mt. Angel, Oregon 


North Carolina Fund (IV) 
Southern Pines, N.C. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


Training for Job Corps programs: Work programs, education, 
recreation 


Training for a variety of Urban Community Action programs: 
Family services, Education, Recreation, Community Development 


Training for work ‘with migrant workers: Community Develop- 
ment, Health, Education | 


Training for work with Indians: Community Development, Health, 
Recreation, Education, Cooperatives 


Training for Urban Community Action programs: Community De- 
velopment, Education, work with Mentally Il 


Training for work with migrant workers: Community Development, 
Health, Education 


Training for work with Indians: Community Development 


Training for Urban Community Action programs: Public Agencies, 
Community Development, Education, Health Services 


Training for Rural Community Action programs: Skill-Oriented; 
Education, Community Development 


Training for Urban Community Action programs: Community De- 
velopment, Youth Employment 


Training for Rural Community Action programs: Community 
Development, Health, Education 


Training for Urban Community Action programs: Community De- 
velopment, Urban Renewal, Education 


Training for work with migrants: Community Development, Health, 
Education 


Training for Rural Community Action programs: Community De- 
velopment, Health, Education, Recreation 


Training for Urban Community Action programs: Family Services, 
Cultural Enrichment, Health, Recreation, Education 


Training for work with Indians: Community Development, Health, 
Recreation, Education 


Training for work with Indians: Community Development, Health, 
Education 


Training for work with migrants: Community Development, Educa- 
tion, Health 


Training for work in rural areas 


TOTAL IN TRAINING 


1 “Education” includes pre-school care, adult education, remedial education, tutorial education. 


° As of July 26. 
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NUMBER 
OF 
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23 


34 


42 
31 
38 
64 
62 
50 
49 
48 
60 


41 


48 
39 
82 
44 
32 
34 


42 


October 19,1965. 


From: Professor Mike Miller, New York University 


CORE agian ti many : eine nave been involved in the war on pevertiii 
chiefly on the issue of the involvement of the poor on poverty boards (ec 
wide). CORE as a national ‘group does not have a program of action in 
relation to the war on poverty, Nor are the city chapters aqeking “e | 
, Sheagrout, program of action= in regard to the poverty war. | 


Below are some issues which might be at the forefront of a CORE 

- {nvolvement, concern,action in. the war on poverty. How CORE can related. : 
Ypeth local and national levels has to be considered. The two obviously 
overlap, but have been separated in the following to make discussion eas 


A, LOCAL 


i. aeyhs ieee ace the issue of entitlements. Are the poor ebtiing eil 
tha ey should get in view of current legislation? Are welfare 
recipients receiving all the benefits they rate? Are eligibility rules 
histreated? The Arthur Garfield Hayes program on social welfare rights 
at NYU has prepared an outline of rights for the poor that is useful 
and goes way beyond Weltare, as a program of entitlement. should. 


Local chapters* involvement on the entitlement issue could win support 
in many Negro low-income communities where public services of one kind o 
another are important. Many of the issues are discretionary and under 
local control (through federal and state sanetions can sometimes be 
employed ) so that chapters might be able to gain big achievements, 


2. MONITORING aoe EVALUATION --~ How well are the local war on poverty 
programs going e youth getting better education, jobs? the quantity 
and quality of public services improving? | 
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! Dont need technical competence to follow-up on some of the youth in 
| programs to see what happens to them. Can also exert pressure that the 


poverty agencies issue reports that tell what is happening to the youth 
in terms of real criteria. sigh : 


At national level, might make this THE YEAR OF EVALUATION of the war on | 
7 poverty. | 


2 Hest e-- What are the needed changes in program rather than 
entitlements (as in 1 above). CORE ope are could work for needed chang: 
: Ae | S' ’s8. on jobs - nonprofessional accentuated? .. «sss | 
} Be EX xband ins = social services 
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to push both locally end nationally. 


4%. CONTROL, ORGANIZATION AND POWER --- Efforts to increase control of | 
programs by the power. Four variants: 

Board representation ~-- pressuring for the poor to be represented (be a 
majority of?) those on the board of directors of city-wide poverty umbrella 
agencies. Dangers of cooptation and manipulation; ineffectiveness. | 
B. CLOWARD model --=- people in neighborhood should have control over the 
operation of agencies that operate in neighborhood. 

C. ORGANIZATION of poor ) | 
1. Alinsky model -= organize groups of the more militant poor Negroes 
around conflict issues. Without effective organization of poor may be 
Gifficult to prevent easy cooptation of poor on boards, etc. 


2. SDs model -- self-help activities and conflict action? 


Local CORE chapters would be pushing for effective representation and/or 
organization of poor. Could use representation issue as one way of buiid- 


ing oOrganizetion. 


A. NATIONAL 


5. ENTITLEMENT -- push the effort at national level to see that poor get 
their entitlements. ; 


6, NATIONAL WELFARE POLICY -- push for minimum income policy without means 
t test. Increase welfare/social security benefits. 


7. EVALUATION OF POVERTY WAR ~cespecially programs that cannot be evaluated 
at local level, e.g. job Corps. 


8. JOB PROGRAM -- investment in physical(e.G. school plants, hospitals) 
and human (e.G. hospital workers, school aides) as way of producing 
jobs. Thenonprofessional idea on national basis. 


9. ON THE JOB TRAINING -= as central theme of training rather than general 
training? 


10. INVOLVFNENT OF POOR -- National linkages of representatives of poor. 

Citizens Crusade Against Poverty). OZO give accounting on extent 

of representation, Constant pressure for widening, deepening part- 
icipation. 


ll. SPECIFIC PROGRAMS -- in education, housing, etc. 
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This Report is one of a series of information reports 


pertaining to various aspects of the Job Corps Program. 


Program Development and Evaluation Division 
Job Corps 


Washington, D.C. 


Corpsman Report #2 
28 May 1965 
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Five months ago on January 15, 1965, the first thirty young men > 
to enter the Job Corps arrived at Catoctin, Maryland. In that rela- 
tively short period of time much has occurred in the lives of these 
youth. The purpose of this report is to give Job Corps staff some 
indication of how these young men have progressed, where they now 
stand with regard to our program, and the personal aspirations these: 
young men hold for the future. 

The information contained in this report is based on test scores, 
interview material, and event form reports - each being part of the 
data bank maintained by the Program Development and Evaluation Division 
of the Job Corps. In addition discussions pertaining to the progress 
of the first thirty were held with the guidance counselor at the Job 
Corps Conservation Center where each of the young men has been assigned. 
Finally, personal ddovisieas were conducted with each of the Corpsmen 


in the first thirty who are no longer with Job Corps. 


The Eleven who went to Quachita 


Of the eleven Corpsmen who went to Ouachita, Arkansas, we know the 
following: 

One has completed his Job Corps training and has entered the 
U. S. Navy. 

One has gone far beyond the basic educational program and is now 
fulfilling requirements for completing his high school studies through 
a correspondence course. Through the efforts of the Center staff this 


young man is planning on taking college entrance examinations in July 


of this year. 


Five are in the final stages of completing their basic educational 
requirements and will be recommended for transfer to Urban Centers ducing 
the next six weeks. Of these five, one. hopes to obtain training as a 
cook, two seek training in small appliance repair, one to entex the field 
of medical technology, and one hopes to gain training in auto mechanics. 

Three of the initial eleven who came: to Ouachita continue to work 
on their cognitive skills. Each has made some progress but still has 


much to accomplish. One of the three has needed continued dental work 
to help overcome serious deficiencies. 

One of the Corpsmen left the program early in March of this year. 
In an interview with this young man he related the following: 


"J felt that the program was a good thing. I quit 
because I finished the educational work and did not think 
I was getting any job training. I thought I might go to 
an Urban Center but things didn't move fast enough. I 
took the Army tests and I passed so I might go into the 

Army. I signed up for training in a vocational school 
in Hazard, Kentucky and I might do that if I don't go into 
the Army. 

I think the Job Corps helped me get things going. I 
know they gave me some good ideas." 


Ten who went to Winslow 


Five of the young men who came to Winslow are progressing well in 
their studies and work assignments. One may be placed in a position as a 
cook with the B.I.A. Two have been assigned to the mobile welding 


training program at Winslow. Two have indicated an interest in heavy 


equipment training and are ready to enter an Urban Center. program. 


One has completed the educational program and is now working at 
Winslow as a Corpsman leader. The Center staff is seeking to place 
him in an Urban Center. 

One young man who entered the Job Corps with serious emotional 
conflicts has had difficulty in adjusting to Center life. The Center 
guidance counselor feels, however, that this young man is a "good risk" 
and every effort is being made to help him succeed in the program. 

This is the same young man who was in need of immediate medical and 
dental care when he first entered Job Corps. In order to make him 
feel that he is an important part of the program and to give him a 
sense of personal pride, he has been assigned as a "special aide" to 
members of the Center administrative staff. . 

Three of the first ten who came to Winslow are no longer at 
Winslow. One was asked to leave for disciplinary reasons. After 
returning to his home he contacted the Job Corps office and asked for 
a "second chance". After lengthy discussions the decision was made to 
re-assign him to a different Conservation Center. He has been at his 
new assignment for the past two months. The Center Director states that 
this young man is "coming along fine and will be ready for transfer to 
an Urban Center in the near future."’ A second Corpsman resigned several 


weeks ago. He related the following: 


"YT completed most of the educational work and felt that I 
was ready for more advanced training. I talked to some staff 
members about the possibility of taking special courses so that 
I could complete my high school work. The Job Corps was good 
for me. I want to get back in. I hope that I can get to an 


Urban Center, " 
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The screening agency which first worked with this young man reports 
that he has come to their office on several occasions during the past 
two weeks and requested assistance in order that he might re-enter the 
Job Corps. His case is now under investigation and every effort will 
be made in order to help him enter a program which will benefit him. 

The third young man was asked to leave the Center because of 
continued behavior problems. He stated the following in an interview: 

"I screwed up. I know it was my fault but I just had 
trouble getting set. (What kinds of things are you doing now?) 
Same as before - just setting around. No jobs - nothing to do. 


(What do you want to do?) I want to try Job Corps again if they 
will let me." 


Nine who went to Catoctin 


Of the nine Corpsmen who came to Catoctin, Maryland, four are no 
longer with the program. One completed his training and fulfilled an 
initial aspiration - entrance into the U. S. Marine Corps. This young 
man was an outstanding worker and student as well as a Corpsman leader. 
He entered the Marine Corps with a special recommendation because of 
his outstanding performance in the Marine Corps sponsored physical 
education program developed at Catoctin. 

A second Corpsman completed his training at Catoctin and was 
transfered to an Urban Center. A speech impediment which had caused him 
much pain and embarrassment in the past has been alleviated. A major 
hurdle facing this Corpsman was a low self concept developed in part 
as a result of this speech jepenaiens., Through continued support from 
the Center staff and assignment to responsible positions this young man 


has gained self confidence and feels that he can succeed as a productive 


and responsible citizen. The guidance counselor at Catoctin states: 


He has developed motivation and determination. 

A third Corpsman left Catoctin after a period of three weeks with 
the program. His pattern of behavior in the Center was not unlike 
that exhibited in school prior to his entrance into Job Corps. He is 
an extremely bright person with the potential to complete the formal 
educational requirements of a good university. He did not feel that 
Job Corps offered him the kind of life that he wanted. Since leaving 
Job Corps and returning home he has done the following: 

"TI did some caddying but quit. I guess I was just lazy. 

I have been interviewed for a couple of jobs. One is to 

hang wallpaper; the other has something to do with plastics. 

I think I might try to go back to school in September. I 

don't think I will try to get back into Job Corps." 

The fourth boy who no longer is with the program departed because 
of disciplinary problems. Since returning home he has made several 
efforts to re-enter Job Corps. Until his difficulties in the Center 
began, he had progressed well in his studies and was working as an 


assistant cook. This is the type of work and training he desired. In 


discussing his current status he noted the following: 
"T am staying home and doing what my mother tells me to 


do. I have not had a job since I have been back. There is 
no work. I want to get back in and I have told the lady in the 


office here that I want to get back in." 

Of the remaining five, all are progressing well in their education 
and work experience. One is working in installing electrical units at 
the Center. One has come a long way in developing his physical condi- 


tion so that he can undertake serious work and educational responsibilities. 


A third is interested in auto mechanic training and hopes to enter an 


Urban Center once he completes his current training. A fourth expresses 


interest in recreational work and states that when he completes his training 


he wants to "work for Job Corps." A fifth young man continues to 
work in the auto maintenance shop at Catoctin and expects to continue 


with this kind of work once he completes his current training at 


Catoctin. 


The First Thirty - Five Months Later: A Summary 


The first thirty Corpsmen came to Catoctin, Maryland some five 
months ago. Since that time much has occured in their lives and in the 
- content and methods of the Job Corps program. We have taken young men 
who came from a variety of racial, ethnic and geographical backgrounds. 
Each for one reason or another qualified for our program. Some were 
school drop-outs, others were school throw-outs. Each had esnsiaaned 
some type of deprivation whether social or economic. Some came with 
serious medical and dental problems. Others were in need of strong 
adult support and guidance. Still others viewed the world, and well 
they should, as a place which had turned them out. 


It would be inaccurate to say that each of the thirty has found the 


Job Corp an ideal program. On the contrary, even among those who have stayed 


with the program there has been some disenchantment and some problems. 


of the young men came into the Job Corp expecting immediate entrance into 


vocational training. Others were under the impression that they would have 


frequent opportunities for visits home. Some did not understand the financial 


system of allotments and allocations. 


GSA 


DC 


Others were not prepared for life in a rural setting. Still 
others were not quite ready to live with people who represented a 


multitude of background experiences. 


Given these problems and shortcomings, however, it would seem that 
real progress has been made with the first thirty. Our goal now is to 
continue to develop the kinds of educational, work, vocational and 


counseling techniques that will in fact lead to success with all youth 


who become part of the Job Corps. 
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FIRST VISTA VOLUNTEERS 


An 8l-year-old psychologist, three married couples, and a 20-year- 
old college student were among the first VISTA Volunteers welcomed 
by President Johnson at the White House on December 12, 1964. 


Also among the initial group to be selected for training “Yipee 
Volunteers In’ Service To America (VISTA), a domestic version of 
the Peace Corps, was a 7l-year-old retired U.S. Army Colonel 
who read about this citizens! participation in the War on wha LD 
ge on retreat ‘in 4 Trappist monastery in Spain. 


Creavidd the 20 VISTA Volunteers with the President were Vice 
President-elect Humphrey and Sargent Shriver, director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 


VISTA is one of the three ma jor programs administered directly 
by Shriver's anti-poverty coordinating agency. The others are 
Community Action Programs and the Job Corps. 


VISTA Volunteers work only in areas where their help has been 
requested. Eventually they will serve in more than 100 types of 
anti-poverty projects. They will work and live in such places as 
urban slums, community mental and public health centers, Indian 
reservations, and rural areas in all States and U. S. Territories. 


The first Volunteers are from 14 States and the District of 
Columb _ They are: 


California - BRIAN A. CATTO, 23, of Lafayette, who worked his 


way through Brown University, spent six months at the Sorbonne 

in Paris, France, worked in a Puerto Rico hospital as a volunteer 
during a summer vacation, is an accomplished swimmer, and hopes 
to teach biological and physical sciences at elementary grade 
levels. He builds furniture in his spare time. 
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ELIZABETH A. BURNETT, 21, of San Francisco, who is interrupting 
her college study for VISTA service because she wants to work with 
children, especially the mentally retarded. She intends to complete 


work for her degree later. — 


District of Columbia - MARC J. LOGIE, Col.(Ret) U. S.. Army, 71, 
who fought in France in the first World War and in the Pacific in 
World War II. He learned of VISTA while in a Trappist monastery | 
in Spain last March, reading of it in a. Spanish newspaper. He 
volunteered fumadtataly.' | | | | 


Florida - Husband-and-wife team JAY E. HOLMES, 66 and his.wife 
DOROTHY, 63, of Tavares. They retired to Florida after Jay spent 
37 years as a principal and superintendent in Michigan schools. 
Mrs. Holmes has worked in veterans counseling, with retarded . 
children, and on construction and planning a home for aged persons. 
They hope to work in a rural setting. 


Georgia - CLARENCE WILLINGHAM, 24, of Camilla, PSS AP oP in trade 
and vocational schools. From 1957- 60 he was president of New 
Farmers of America. Despite having lost a leg in an automobile 
accident at age 10, he is highly mobile, and has a certificate 
in electronics. : | | 


Illinois - MARGARET £6 KNIGHT, 23, of Wilmette, acon. will graduate 
from the University of Illinois, and hopes. to work on Indian 
reservations. 


Maryland - CHARLES E. MASSBURG, 37, of Baltimore, who sings tenor, 
lived on a farm, has dairy experience, and for the last 10 years 
has worked for the Social Security Administration, a a 
claims and interviewing benefits applicants. | 


Massachusetts - GEORGE GOTTELL, 70, ae Fall River. Starting our... 
as an electrician, he held business and administrative posts in . 
labor unions. He was Executive Director of Fall River's Housing 
and Urban Renewal Authority until statutory retirement. He hopes 
to contribute organizational experience. 


Michigan - JACQUELINE STEINGOLD, 22, of Detroit, a graduate of 
Wayne State University, and for four years a secretary in its 
Political Science Department while working her way through college. 
She has been working with Detroit youth, and wants to do the same 
in other cities. 


North Carolina - ELIZABETH M. BROWN, 81, of Kinston, whom doctors 
describe as having the vigor and capacity of a person 30 years 

younger. She studied at Peabody College (Ténn.), the College of 
William and Mary, and Columbia University. For 18 years she was 
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director of psychological services at Caswell Center,. Kinston, 
and was first president of the North Carolina Association for 

Retarded Children. With her application was a note that began: 
"For me to point the way to a better life is only neighborly." 


BILLY L. WATTS, 22 of Statesville, is an organ and piano player 
who teaches at Beaufort County High School. Billy has long been 
active in college and youth groups and feels VISTA experience 
will make him a better teacher. 


Ohio - JOHN C. HENRY, 50, of Cleveland, a retired Navy commander 
who worked his way up from the enlisted ranks. He wants to work 
in a social agency or settlement house. 


Oklahoma - DORIS JAYNE BOYERS, of Edmond, a graduate of Central 
State College who has worked with emotionally disturbed children 
and delinquent boys. She hopes to work in mental health with 
adolescents. 


Oregon - RICHARD P. GUSKE, 20, of Eugene, who says, "There's a 
great deal to do, and I want to help." Guske said he became 
convinced he should join VISTA because of conditions and people 
he noted during a four-month hitch-hiking tour of the country in 
1963 * 


Tennessee - Husband and wife team ALBERT AND MARY SCHMIDT, of 

Erwin, 71 and 50. Albert oversaw operation of a veneer company 

in North Carolina "from tree to finished product," and is considered 
an expert in the lumber field. He wants to pass on his skills in 
working with wood, as well as in small business management. 

Mrs. Schmidt has office, administrative, and payroll experience, 
"and much practical experience in the home arts." She hopes she 

can help others to better their home conditions. 


Virginia - Husband and wife team JAMES D. AND CYNTHIS MAWHINNEY, 
- 66 and 57, of Alexandria. Both are college graduates. He is a 


retired Army colonel. They have lived in Europe, Panama, the 
Near East, and Japan, and have a preference for work with non-English 


speaking people. 


Wisconsin - ALTA BEE WALCOTT, 73 of Ellison Bay, who worked 27 years 
as a physical instructor at Wisconsin State College. She managed 
an art gallery after retirement and raises her own vegetables. 

She recently built her own home. 
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VISTA officials report that, at last count, 3,080 Volunteers 
have been requested by communities, for work th 231 local 
anti-poverty programs . 


Last week VISTA received a record 1,100 applications, bringing 
the total to more than 4,000. This peaere was reached largely 
through word of mouth recruiting. 


The 20 Volunteers, first of 3,500 expected to be in service by 
next October, will begin four to six weeks of special training 
next month. They will spend the rest of a year working and 
living among America's poverty-stricken. They will use a variety 
of skills to help people escape poverty, while also offering sath 
hope and encouragement, 


TOTAL ACTION AGAINST POVERTY 


FACT SHEET 
Poverty, 1s.not..restricted to certain areas of the nation, it is found 


m_. 


erexyuhere. In Detroit there are 8 £amilies with | “incomes of less than 


Over 21,000 families receive 1 some form of public. assistance. 


wep 
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It is eel: that there is no ntienie cause.of poverty. ) Poverty ? a com 
bimation of social and educational — To ‘eecage the circumstances of 
poverty, people need help of many kinds, ere 


ic Opportunity Act of 1964, signed by President, 

cognizes “poverty as a national problem and repr 
step toward a solution, As its purpose, the Act states "although the economic 
well-being and prosperity of the United States have progressed to a level sur- 
passing any achieved in world history, and although these benefits, are widely | 
shared throughout: the Nation, poverty continues to be the lot of a substantial 
number -of our people. The United States can achieve its.full economic and... 
social potential as a nation only if every individual has the opportunity, to con~ . 
tribute to the full extent of his capabilities and to participate in the workings 
of our society. It ig, therefore, the policy of the United States to eliminate 
the paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty in this Nation by @pening to every~ 
one the opportunity for education and training, the opportunity to work, and the 
opportunity to live in decency and’ dignity. It is the:purpose of this Act to 
aire sy Rs supplement, and coordinate efforts in furtherance aft that policy.” 


Toward that end, ate Act: provides sates following programs: 


3 Corps -- Residential: training camps tow: young men and women, 16 through 
° providing basic education, skill training and constructive work experience. 
A voluntary program designed for youth ‘lacking schooling: and skills for jobs. 
Smaller centerg will be located on — bands; — ones will ire on unused 
Federal Packtettes ‘weer cies. : 


‘Work-Training Pro —_ Provides full ‘or hieneeaniiin etal experience and 
cfeiatee Or aaa 16 through 21, enabling them to stay in:or return to school, 
or increase employability. Can be carried out by States, local governments, or 
non-profit organizations. Will place youngsters to work in hospitals; settlement 
houses, owe betes tela ated 3 cerned: parks: ‘and piayereunds: Xu 


f ogram -- Provides part-time employment of college and univer-. 
sity studeste trod Tow-income families. On-campus jobs to include dormitory and | 
plant maintenance, food service, clerical work, etc. Off-campus employment, _ | 
conducted under agreement with public or non-profit organizations, will place 
students as tutors, ‘youth workers, recreation leaders, ow service aldas, 
etc. 


ion Pr -~ Provides financial support for local anti-poverty 
campaigns. Will enable BP Skah pe to attack the network of problems with a4 
- variety of positive, varied, coordinated programs. Federal: assistance de- 
pends on community's determination to (1) mobilize its own public and private 
resources, (2) develop programs of sufficient scope and size that promise to 
eliminate the causes of poverty, (3) involve the poor themselves in developing 
and operating the anti-poverty attacks, and (4) administer and coordinate the 
community action programs through public or private non-profit agencies, or 

a combination of these. | 
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fathers and other needy persons to pap Bach experi wience and : sah ecient a 
Directed primarily toward jobless vy i of: families ia which chars: ene 
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: Detroit will oe involved in ag ft - Youth iain: the. Cinergy penhion 
Program, VISTA, various educational programs and the work experience program. - 
The Detroit Board of Education and the Archdiocese of Detroit will — 
and operate the various educational programs in Detroit. . «The Mayor's 
Committee for Total Action Against Poverty (TAP) will administer and pier — 
rograms which are part of the Community Action Program. » The. me. fe 
recat will focus primarily on four, selected Target Areas which conta high” : 
concentrations of the conditions which contrihute .to the state of | poverty... 
Each of these Target Areas will have a centrally located building to serve as a 
Community Action Center. Several sub-centers will link. other areas of we 
city to the services of the main centers. Area residents will also be as and 
serve on Advisory Committees to essist. ‘TAP a in — up. se 
procedures for their area. 


Through arrangements with winihnen bination the Centers will offer. 
family counseling, social case work, employment services, commnity “clinics vill 
and conservation services and training programs. Medical and dental peat 
be located in or near the Centers to provide. examinations, medication, a. 
immunization and treatment, Nursing services and health education programs 
be available. Home management instruction and homemaker sefvices will also 
be offered through the Centers, The Detroit schools are expanding their adult, . 
remedial and special education programs, ‘Information and counseling with a 
regard to these courses can be arranged through the Centers, 


The Centers, together with the sub-centers, are intended to. provide 
accessible neighborhood outlets for the health, educational and social service 
resources of the entire Detroit community. Mutii¢ipal Departments, Detroit ~~ 
Schools and United Community Services agencies are working together in a concerted 
cooperative effort to break the cycle of poverty in Detroit: Détroit's program 


is designed to equip the poor with the skills and -social resources ‘necessary to 
the building of self-sufficient and agains 9: 8 lives. : 
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EDUCATION IN THE JOB CORPS YOUTH CONSERVATION CENTER 


The Economic Opportunity Act of August 20, 1964 provided 
for the establishment of a residential training program for 
youth, to be: known as Job Corps. Its purpose would be to 
enable unemployed youth to obtain and keep a job, go back to 
school or join the Armed Service. Now, six months later, the 
Job Corps is a reality. Corpsmen are enrolled in both of the 
Job Corps programs called for under. the Economic Opportunity 
Act--the Job Corps Urban Center er the Job Corps 
Youth. Conservation Program. 


The Job Corps Urban Center offers to both men and women 
an intensive vocational training for a wide variety of occu- 
pations. The Women's Urban Centers accommodate approximately 
300 enrollees and the Men's Urban Centers are somewhat larger, 
with enrollments as high as 2,000. 


The other. Job Corps program established under the 
Opportunity Act provides for Job Corps Youth Conservation 
Centers. Designed primarily for young men between the ages 
of 16 and 21, these Conservation Centers offer an integrated 
program consisting of job skill training, actual work 
experience and basic education. The Centers, located on 
Federal lands, accommodate from 100 to 200 young men who 
spend approximately one-half of their time performing long- 
needed conservation work under the direction of experienced 
conservation men. During the rest of their time they are 
involved in the educational program--both basic and 
vocational. It. is the educational program of the Job Corps 
Youth Conservation Centers with which this paper is 
primarily concerned. It must be kept in mind that although 
it is described as though it were a separate section of 
the program, the education program is, in actuality, inte- 
grated with the work and social activities, and each in- 
fluences and depends upon the other. 


i. Basic !ducation 
A. Reading 
The Job Corps Heading Program is designed to bring 
the reading performance of Job Corps trainees to the point 
where they can use a library and read the average book, 


magazine, vocational training material, or newspaper with 
both pleasure and profit. 


Job Corps trainees in each Rural Center differ 
widely in reading ability. At one extreme are trainees who 
already read at or beyond eighth grade reading level; at 
the other are trainees who can barely read and who may not 
know the alphabet. Some of these men are eager to learn and 
others are poorly motivated; some of them have good general 
knowledge of the world but many have very limited backgrounds. 
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Some learn rapidly, while others may take twice as long to 
master the same skills. The reading program is designed’ to 
accommodate all such individuals and to provide each with a 
tailor-made program. This program attempts to get ‘appropriate 
exercises to the right trainee at the right moment, make 
possible an evaluation of his performance, and move: eaee Ser 
ward as quickly as possible. : 


This individually Seieari eed! form of meteadtion: is mate 
possible by a number of elements: 


A set of placéient: teste! whieh ensure that a trainee > 
starts his study at a point in. the curriculum where 
he is likely to be successful, but at the same time 
where he is encouraged to progress in reading skill. 


A set of self-instructional and teacher-administered 
reading exercises for trainees who need instruction 
in the fundamentals of reading. Success in these 
exercises leads directly into the Graded Reading 
Selections. 


A set of about 2000 Graded Reading Selections, 


arranged by level of difficulty and story content, 
which meet the reading interests and skills of a 
wide range of trainees. Stories in this collection 
are read on a self-selection basis; the trainees 
picks stories from a me eed Index List. 


Comprehension tests that can be self-administered 


or instructor-administered, following the reading 


of the above selections. These tests are designed 
to check on a trainee’s se a ob Ses and motivate him 
to work diligently. 


A library collection of recreational and vocational 
reading matter, also arranged by topic category 
and an easily identifiable reading level code. 


Reading pacers and an extensive filmstrip library 
for the presentation of reading material at con- 
trolled rates of speed. 


Instructors with the talent to make the program work. 
A mejor assumption of the program is that one learns 
to read by reading. The trick is to make sure that 
each trainee has reading matter that is interesting, 
not too difficrv!t, and advances his skill; also time 
in his daily schedule to read. However, the instruc- 
tor's task is not just to provide reading material, 
but to keep track of the trainee's progress and pro- 
vide him with continuous evaluative feedback. 
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The terminal level of reading performance aimed for in 
the program is to have as many trainees as possible: read bet- 
ween the seventh and eighth grade levels, as measured by 
standardized: reading achievement tests. Just as important, 
the program aims at creating independent readers who will . 
seek out: appropriave reading materials from the library: and 
other sources. Trainees should see the pleasures and profits 
of reading, and be: able to select materials to suit their 


own individual purposes. 


For individuals who ree read on fairly high levels, 
the program should: provide the impetus and resources to carry 
them well beyond the hoped-for minimum level of seventh to 
eighth grade skill. 


Since some trainees will profit less from instruction 
than others, they may take longer to reach the desired 
terminal level of performance, but they can probably do so, 
siven: enough time in the center. In other words, it is the 
objective of the program to take each trainee as he comes in, 
and move. him as’ far along as possible, with the intended 
minimum terminal level of seveth to eighth grade. 


Be. Mathematics 


.. The Job. Corps mathematics curriculum has been 
designed to teach Corpsmen a variety of basic skills that 
serve as a gateway to many types of employment. Trainees 
can enter the curriculum with only the ability to count 
whole numbers up to ten. After successful completion of 
of the program they are equipped with the mathematics skills 
necessary to obtain and keep present day jobs with their 
increased skill requirements. The core of the mathematics 
curriculum develops an understanding of the basic operations 
(addition, subtraction, multiplication and division) with 
whole numbers, fractions and decimal numbers. The curriculum 
also teaches percentages and simple elements of descriptive 
geometry and measurement. In addition, supplementary course 
materials on such topics as the slide rule and exponents : 
are available to the Corpsmen on an optional basis, after 
they have completed their basic math course work. 


Much of the material used by the trainee is self- 
instructional. The major advantage of such materials is | 
their flexibility in offering instruction on an individual 
basis. <A trainee is presented with only those parts of the 
curriculum in which he needs training. The system operates 
on an ungraded basis, with an intricate system of individ- 
val placement through Prediagnostic and Diagnostic tests. 
Once he is placed, the student progresses at his own rate of 
speed. He is continually required to make active responses. 


At frequent intervals he takes one of a variety of tests which 
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evaluate ait only his own performance, but also the ‘performance 
of the instructional system. 


Within this instructional system, there are over 
seventy instructional units, each teaching a major skill of 
the curriculum. The skills and abilities of the trainees 
vary, so there is no way of predicting how long the average 
individual’s instruction will take, nor how many units he 
will have to study to complete his training. Progress | 
checks within the unit, and the more critical unit tests : 
which are given at the completion of each unit, provide a 
‘continuous and K driers ices check on the progress of each 
tei eae | 


The instructor's role in this system cannot be 
overemphasized. He is formally responsible for key 
conferences with the trainees where the trainee's work and 

progress are examined in detail and further placement is 
decided. But more important. is his constant presence, his 
availability for formal or informal conferences, and his 
ability to integrate testing, instruction and: guidance. 


II. Occupational Training 


The occupational training program consists of three 
parts, each of which is designed to provide the enrollee 
with skills that will increase his chances of getting a job 
and keeping it. 


Ae General Employability Skills 


The objective of the general employability skills 
curriculum is to give each Corpsman a foundation in skills 
basic to a wide variety of occupations. The curriculum has 
been so designed that the Corpsman will obtain these skills 
in an integrated system of instruction and application. The 
first skills learned by the Corpsman require little or no 
reading ability or proficiency in mathematics. This allows 
him to start acquiring these cross-occupational skills early 
in the training period, without having to wait until. he 
reaches a high level within the basic education program. 

As the trainee progresses, he will be taought more complex 
skills that depend, for the student's success, on adequate 
preparation. 
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| The general employability skills curriculum con- 
sists of training in the following skills: . The telephone - 
this includes the use of dial phones with multiple incoming 
lines, placing of long distance calls and direct dialing, 

the use of a telephone directory, and correct answering 
procedure. Business machines - the operation and maintenance 
of adding machines, spirit duplicators, and offset duplicators. 
Also included in this series of skills are typing, filing, 
handling money, and recordkeeping. Although some of these 
latter skills such as filing may seem to be primarily of a 
clerical nature, they are as necessary to the turret lathe 
operator who must file job orders, as they are to a secretary. 


The World of Work curriculum consists of training in 
the following areas: Attitudes toward works; skills, aptitid es. 
and interests important for specific jobs; the relationship | 
of present abilities to those required for specific jobs; 
how to get a jobs; and how to succeed on the job. The 
objectives of this curriculum is to help the enrollee develop 
those skills and attitudes essential for getting and keeping 
a job. Although training in work habits and attitudes may 
seem elementery, it is in this area particularly that many 
of the Corpvsnen encounter difficulties. Because of cultural, 
or economic factors, many enrollees have little or no witler 
standing, of what types of jobs are available what things will 
be reguired of them on the job and, perhaps most important, 
how to apply for a job. 


C. Automotive Equipment Operation and Accident Prevention 


This part of the program has two major functions: 
first, it offers the trainee the opportunity to develop a 
skill which will increase the range of occupations open to 
him. Second, it aims to provide a pool of well-trained 
drivers to meet the requirements of the center. In addition 
to the obvious jobs of cab dirver, bus driver and the like, 
many service jobs such as laundry routeman and mail carriers 
can be held only by applicants with driving ability. Since 
this program has been designed to fulfill two needs, two 
types of training courses are offered - advanced and regular. 


The advanced is an accelerated program for those corpsmen chosen 


as drivers of vehicles used in carrying on the work of the 
center; the regular program is for all other corpsmen. The 
accelerated program offers upon completion the corpsman to 
drive government automotive equipment. Both programs will 
include group training and actual in-car training and driving 
experience. 
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III. Health Education 


The objectives of the Job Corps Health curriglum are 
(1) to provide the Corpsman with information directly 
meaningful to him in developing proper attitudes toward 
basic health practices, (2) to motivate the Corpsman to 
alter improper health practices, and (3) to develop 
desirable habits of healthful living. 


Attitudes and motivations toward better health 
practices are at least as important as knowledge of subject 
matter content. Therefore, in the curriculum, improper 
health practices are tied directly to their consequences 
ing Simple, but meaningful terminology. To accomplish the 
objectives put forth in this program, small informal 
sessions with eight to ten Corpsmen participating are used 
whenever it is practical. If is felt that this most 
effectively establishes the desired rapport between the 
instructor and the Corpsmen and further, allows for 
._ maximum student participation. The interests of the group 

dictate the emphasis on particular content areas, and a 
textbook orientation is avoided. 


Training aids, particularly films, are employed 
frequently in this curriculum; they «re not intended to 
serve as substitutes for lectures or discussions but as 
illustrations of problems under discussion by the group. 
Films and discussions are considered as instructionally 
effective only to the extent that they relate good health 
frractices in general to problems recognized by the Corpsmen. 


IV. Counseling 


The Job Corps program depends for its success not 
only upon what the Corpsman is taught; but also upon how 
he is motivated to accept and use what he learns. ° The 
process of motivating. the trainee begins when the 
individual asks nimself the following questions: “What | 
an I now? What would I like to be? What are the ways of 
closing the gap between what I am and what I would like | 
to be?" Ultimately, the Corpsman must answer these questions 
for himself. Naturally, every staff. member works at | 
motivating the trainee, but the Guidance Counselor, who is 
specially trained in this area, has the particular 
responsibility of seeing that the Corpsmen is guided 
consciously and effectively toward a realistic self- 
assessment. The entering trainee may not be able to | 
articulate his goals adequately, but in the center he will | 
be working steadily, meeting responsibilities, and 
experiencing--perhaps for the first time--fairly consistent 
rewards for good performance. The counselor uses these 
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center experiences to.develop a motivational system that can 
be used not only while.the trainee is at the center but also. 
after he leaves the presray. } 


-...§4nce one of. the. chief purposes of the center is to 
increase the Corp's employability, it.is the task of the 
counselor to. familiarize himself with the skills and work 
espirations of. individual corpsmen. Also, he should acquire 
enough knowledge of the labor market to make practical 
recommendations... In the center itself, the counselor is able 
to use this information concerning the needs of the Corpsmen 
in the placement of the student in useful work situations. 


‘The counselor is. constantly aware, however, of the 
meaning of failure .to the. individual Corpsman. He must be 
aware of this not only in his own counseling but also in his 
dealings with other. staff members. It should constantly be 
kept in mind that the Corpsman may find it difficult to face 
the possibilities. of failure and may respond by withdrawing. 
or using aggressive behavior when such possibilities con- 
front him. This applies particularly to the classroom 
situatton, an area in which-previously the Corpsman may 
have experienced failure and which. my continue to be a 
source of fear. | 


Keeping these factors in mind, the counselor. keeps 
abreast of the Corpsman's progress in the center and the | 
possible shifts in his interests and objectives. A record 
of his vocational interests and accomplishments is kept and 
the findings coordinated with results observed by other 
staff members. . 


Ve Physical Education and Recreation 


The Physical Education Program, like other aspects of 
Center Life, is oriented toward individual needs and has 
both an immediate and long-range goal. The most immediate 
objective is preparation for the physical demands of 
conservation work. Many young men coming into the Job Corps 
are simply not physically ready to perform a day‘’s work. 

The long-range objective is to develop a life-long interest 
in maintaining a minimum level of fitness. Each Corpsman who 
is able to participate in strenuous physical exercise designed 
to both build-up an acceptable level of physical fitness and 
provide him with the rationale and the techniques for main- 
taining physical fitness after he has left the Job Corps. 
Within this program, each Corpsman will be treated on the 
basis of his own individual limitations and capabilities. 
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The Marine Corps Physical Training Program-has been 
modified for use by the Job Corps and keyed to a set of ten 
exercises empirtcally identified as valid measures of 
physical fitness. Each Corpsman will be administered these 
ten fitness tests when he enters the Job Corps and periodically 
(each 3 months ) thereafter. Between testing, a Corpsman will 
devote 1-4’ hours a week to the Marine-Job Corps program. The 
emphasis Will be upon gains in test scores rather than upon 
absolute standards, although Corpsmen may earn Certificates 
of Achievement on three levels for specific test SCOTeS. 


Beyond the obvious health jai Ween requirements of. 
physical conditioning, the program offers opportunities for 
relaxation, competition, and fun. Each Corpsman will keep 
a record of his performance on the fitness tests and on the 
weekly fitness program. He can compete with himself for 
improvement and with other Corpsmen for Certificates of 
Achievement. Organized and informal sports activities are 
a key supplement to the physical training program. — 


In addition to sports, numerous opportunities for 
recreation will be available ina Job Corps Center. MThese 
include games of all descriptions, music, hobbies, crafts, 
and more passive recreation such as films, T.V., etc. 

Once again the objective is two-fold: to provide for the 

immediate recreational needs of Corpsmen and to instruct . 

Corpsmen in methods of enjoyable and profitably spending | 
their leisure time. 


The Job Corps cannot be content simply by developing 
a program and assuming it will be successful. Like any 
on-going concern, the Job Corps must continuelly ask itself, 
"Tlow are we doing?" and “How can we do it better?" -These 
questions cannot be answered with generalities if significant 
improvements are to be made. For this reason, empirical 
research is an integral part of the total program. A 
continuous feedback of data will furnish the basis for 
revisions aimed at providing better experiences for the 
Corpsmen. 
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Job Corps Facts 


The Job Corps is a national voluntary program that will give 
poor youngsters a new chance to help themselves. 


Young people from the ages of 16 through 21 who are largely 
unemployable because they lack education and job skills to 
move ahead will be placed in Job Corps Centers where they 

can develop skills and self-confidence. The youngsters are 
carefully screened and must be willing to work hard to improve 
themselves. 


Some centers will be located on public lands operated by 
conservation agencies such as the Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior. Other larger centers will be in unused federal 
government facilities near metropolitan areas. They will 
provide a new educational approach. 


This approach offers a residential environment and a total 
learning experience tailored to develop new habits and 
attitudes. Young men and women will receive basic education, 
skill training, and sound work experience. 


The purpose is to enable youngsters to obtain and keep jobs 
in which they can advance, return to school, or join the 
military service. 


The Job Corps is aimed specifically at one million young 
people who have not completed secondary education, who have. 
been unable to find a satisfactory. job, and whose reading 
and arithmetic skills range from the 4th to the 7th grade 
levels. Some high school graduates will be enrolled in 
exceptional cases. 


The. Corpsmen 


About 40,000 young men and women, from all sections of 
America, can be enrolled in the first year, and 100,000 in | 
the second year. They will come from rural and urban areas. 
They will include members of different religious, racial and 
ethnic groups. Criminals, addicts, and others with serious 
emotional or psychological disorders will not be eligible 

for the Job Corps. 
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Many of the youngsters will have been estranged and insulated 
from the main stream of society by their environment. Many 
have been victims of substandard housing, overcrowded schools, 
and disrupted homes. Some live in areas removed from work 


and training opportunities. 


Although their school achievement may have been low, their 
intelligence level is about the same as the population as a 


whole. 


To be enrolled in the Job Corps, they must show promise of 
success and must want to join. Their reading and other needs 
will be diagnosed on an individual basis. Each will be 
assigned, insofar as possible, to training that fits his 
interests and aptitudes. The enrollee and an experienced — 
counselor will decide together what ‘kind of Job Corps Center 


he should enter. 
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Centers in rural areas composed of 100 to 200 corpsmen will 
perform long-needed conservation work on the nation's forests, 
parks, and natural resources. The youngsters will work in 
small groups under the supervision of experienced members of 
the Forest Service, National Park Service, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and the Bureaus of Land Management, Reclamation, 

and Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. They will learn basic 
surveying, forest technician skills, weed and pest control, 
farm skills, fence construction, carpentry, masonry, elementary 
entomology, equipment operation and maintenance, fire control 
and prevention skills, cooking, and typing. They will receive 
pexsonalized instruction by teachers and trained VISTA volun- 
teers. There will be emphasis on the development of civic 
responsibility and wholesome attitudes. 


For every 100 corpsmen, there will be a staff of 21 professional 
and administrative personnel, including VISTA volunteers. The 
Job Corps and the Departments of Agriculture and Interior are 
responsible for operation of the camps. The trainees them- 
selves will handle most of the administration and maintenance, 
and will take part in setting rules and regulations. VISTA 
volunteers will work closely with corpsmen in all activities. 
Physical fitness training will include nutrition and personal 
hygiene. Basic education will include arithmetic, reading, 
writing and speaking. Vocational training will include how to. 
get and hold a job, good work habits and attitudes. The program 
will employ self-teaching, including the use of programmed 
learning materials, individual tutoring, and group instruction, 
when that is appropriate. 
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Other Job Corps Centers of 1,000 to 2,000 corpsmen will be 
housed in unused military and other government facilities 
near urban areas. These centers will offer more intensive _ 
and more specialized vocational training. Operation will be 
contracted to colleges, universities, and other organizations 
The program may include on-the-job training with local 
businesses. 


Among the occupations for which youngsters are expected to 

be trained are office machine operator; shipping, accounting 
and file clerk; data processing machine operator; sales clerk; 
hospital orderly; waiter, cook, and counter worker; custodial- 
maintenance jobs; farm equipment operator; appliance and 
automotive repairman; laundry and ary cleaning work; meat 
cutters; machine tool operators; and so on. Skills taught 
will vary from one center to the next. Some centers will 
specialize in certain occupational categories. 


Universities and other institutions interested in operating 
a larger Job Corps Center may submit proposals to the Job 
Corps under guidelines set up by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. The details of how the center will be operated, 
the rules and regulations, will be worked out by the Job 
Corps and the contracting university. 


Centers for W 


The women's program will be similar to the Job Corps Center 
program for men. In addition to basic education, vocational 
training, and work experience, young women will be trained 
in family responsibilities. They will be taught how to esta- 
blish a stable home atmosphere and to rear emotionally and 
physically healthy children. They will learn about managing 
money, caring for the home, buying food and Hiecrearse and 
good health habits. 


Selection of Corpsmen 


The recruiting of Job Corpsmen will depend largely on 
referrals by interested individuals and agencies. U. S. 
Employment Service offices, churches, schools, settlement 
houses, public and private welfare agencies, boy's clubs, 
selective service boards, and others will assist in the 
selection process. 


Job acement 
Congress has authorized that Corpsmen may spend a maximum 


of two years in the Job Corps. However, the average corpsman 
Or woman will spend about a year in the corps. The corps 
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cannot guarantee a job, but aac chances will be 

greatly increased. The placement effort begins at the time 

an enrollee enters the corps. The Job Corps works closely 
with industry and private agencies to develop _ ee 


specifically for corps graduates. 


Cc € ces 


Congress has authorized that corps members be paid a “terminal * 
allowance" of $50 for every month they have spent in the 
corps. Up to $25 of this amount may be alloted to a depen- 
dent, and the government will match such allotments with 

an equal amount. The trainee will receive daily pocket money 
($30 a month), room, board and his clothing. The corps will 
arrange for his medical and dental care by local physicians’: : 
and dentists, in federal facilities if necessary. 


FACTS ABOUT RURAL CENTERS 
Selection of center staff personnel is a key part of the 
Job Corps program. All will receive special training. 


Each staff for a rural center includes a Director, a Deputy 
Director for Education, a Deputy Director for Work Programs, 
and an Administrative Officer. The center director will, in 
many cases, be a career Interior Department or Forest Service 
employe with 10 to 25 years experience, who has demonstrated 
leadership and the ability to work with young men. The 
Deputy for Education, experienced or trained in teaching, 
psychology, or social work, will supervise an experienced 
counselor and two senior teachers in a 100-man center, and 
three teachers in a 200-man center. The Deputy for Work 
Programs will head a staff of three work supervisors in a 
100-man center, five in a 200-man center, and technical 
specialists who will lead work details. The administrative 
officer, supervising the clerk and two cooks, will keep 
records and care for the physical needs of center personnel. 
In addition, VISTA (Volunteers in Service to America) 
Volunteers will be assigned as advisers to small groups of 
corpsmen. 


Education Program 


The purpose of the centers is to provide a specialized 
education for young people who have not benefited from 
conventional schooling. The Job Corps can adopt and develop 
new techniques and materials to offer a full-time learning 
experience. The techniques will include "self-teaching”" 
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through the use of newly-developed programmed learning 
courses; association with adult leaders and learning by 
their example; audio-visual methods; tutoring; classroom 
instruction, and social relationships with other corpsmen 
in group activity. Corpsmen will learn how to fill out 
job applications, how to go about getting a job, and how 
to keep a job. This environment is expected to give the 
corpsman the confidence and healthy attitudes with which 
to use his new skills. 


Work Program 


Job Corpsmen will not displace local workers. The work 
will include construction of campground and picnic areas, 
property line: surveys, road and nature trail construction, 
erosion control, fire hazard reduction, reforestation, land-~ 
scaping, sanitation, fencing, logging and sign making. 
Corpsmen will also work in the kitchens, in supply rooms, 
offices and maintenance shops. 


Benefits to Communities 


The main long range benefit to local communities will be 
the conservation work done by corpsmen. The economic impact 
of a Job Corps Center will be a more immediate benefit to 
nearby communities. It is estimated that a 100-man center 
near a community would bring $180,000 a year in business to 
local merchants. 


It is estimated that corpsmen will spend about half of their 
living allowance in local communities. Many center staff 
members will live in nearby communities. Those who do will 
spend an estimated $300 a month on housing, food and clothing. 
Where possible, clerks and cooks for the camp will be hired 
locally. A center will buy most perishable foods and a good 
portion of its nonperishable items locally, especially in the 
first year of operation. 


enter Locations 


The Office of Economic. Opportunity plans to open 150 rural 

centers. A large portion of the centers will be located in 
the western half of the country because much of the federal 
land is there. 


Free Time 


Both corpsmen and staff will receive periodic home leave. 
Supervised recreation in the center will include group 


participation sports, special hobby activities, and other 
projects. Corpsmen may develop sports teams that can compete 
with local teams. Men will be encouraged to attend special 
Classes to broaden their education in off-duty hours. 


All corpsmen will have an opportunity to attend religious 
services, either in local churches, or if that cannot be 
arranged, in the center. It is expected that corpsmen will 
volunteer some off-duty time to work in local community 
projects. 
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by Sargent Shriver 
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POVERTY 


The United States in the 1960’s was the richest 
and most powerful nation in the world. Thanks to 
ample natural resources and a highly developed 
technology, most of its citizens lived lives of com- 
fort and affluence unimaginable a century before. It 
was also a nation with a record of generosity to 
other nations. It had lent and given billions of dol- 
lars to western Europe and to newly born and have- 
not countries all around the globe. 

Yet in the midst of unprecedented . American 
prosperity there existed—although often invisible 
to visitors from foreign lands—the paradox of pov- 
erty. It Was estimated that 35 million persons, or 
one fifth of the population, existed in conditions of 
want, or near want. Of these, 11 million were chil- 
dren. Although statisticians disagreed on defini- 
tions of poverty, there was ample evidence that 6 
million families were attempting to feed, shelter, 
and educate their youngsters on grossly inadequate 
incomes. 

Older Americans remembered the Great Depres- 
sion of the 1930’s when, in President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s words,.one third of the nation was “‘ill- 
housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.’’ There was nothing 
invisible about poverty then. There were long lines 
outside employment offices. There were apple 


Sargent Shriver, the chief architect and adminis- 
trator of the federal government’s war on poverty, 
discusses the paradox of persisting want in the 
midst of affluence. Another view of these prob- 
lems may be found in the article ABUNDANCE by 
economist Stuart Chase. 
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sellers in Wall Street. It was during this period that 
the government introduced federal programs for 
health and welfare, social insurance, and unem- 
ployment compensation. 

The tremendous industrial effort that began with 
World War II expanded production to peaks pre- 
viously unknown. And, despite minor recessions, 
production continued to expand. By the mid-1960’s, 
for example, there were estimated to be 71 million 
automobiles in the United States. 

But in its 1964 annual report to the President, the 
Council of Economic Advisers said: 

“There will always be some Americans who are 
better off than others. . . . In the United States to- 
day we can see on the horizon a society of abun- 
dance, free of much of the misery and degradation 
that have been the old fate of man. Steadily rising 
productivity, together with an improving network 
of private and social insurance and assistance, has 
been eroding mass poverty in America. But. the 
process is far too slow. It is high time to redouble 
and to concentrate our efforts to eliminate poverty.” 

Shortly after the report was issued, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson called for an “all-out war on 
poverty.” In August, 1964, Congress passed legis- 
lation setting up the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity— with the authority of the White House be- 
hind it —to direct and coordinate the efforts of many 
government and private agencies toward this end. 
On Oct. 8, 1964, Congress provided the money, 
$800 million, to start the attack. 

It was a bold and imaginative program that com- 
manded worldwide attention. Sponsors of the legis- 
lation knew that it would not end poverty overnight. 
But it was a beginning. 
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THE MEANING OF POVERTY 


From Biblical to modern times the great majority 
of people were poor. They were poor, however, in 
things rather than in food. Except in times of re- 
gional crop failures or plague or disastrous wars, 
there was generally enough food to go around. But 
even the few who enjoyed great riches —the barons, 
the great landowners, the aristocracy—might be 
considered “poor” by today’s standards. None of 
them enjoyed free education through college, ex- 
pert medical care, or the chance for worldwide 
travel. None of them knew such conveniences as 
central heating, hot running water, electricity, or 
the automobile —all of which are now available to 
families with modest incomes throughout the 
United States. 

Origins. Poverty as a social problem first came to 
be recognized in Europe and the United States dur- 
ing the Industrial Revolution at the end of the 
1700’s. A slow, stately agricultural economy gave 
way to the hustle and bustle of factories. Soot and 
smoke blackened the skies. Working people aban- 
doned the spaciousness of farms for the day wages 
and distempers of factories and slums. The Indus- 
trial Revolution transformed the Western world, 
created great private fortunes, and permitted giant 
steps in man’s material progress. But it accom- 
plished all this at a considerable price in human 
misery. 

Under feudalism, in theory at least, the land- 
owner had been responsible for the welfare of his 
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tenants. Often rural landowners had little more 
education than their inferiors and shared with 
them acrudity of manners and a love of blood sports. 
Henry Fielding’s novel Tom Jones, written in the 
1700’s, gives an excellent, rollicking picture of the 
rough justice and paternalism of the rural squire. 

The landowner’s sense of personal responsibility 
for his workers did not carry over to the factory 
owner in England, the coal operator in Wales, or, 
later, the steel magnate in the United States. Their 
behavior was consistent with the laissez-faire 
theory of economics as expounded by Adam Smith. 

This may seem paradoxical, for in his time Adam 
Smith was a reformer, a fact that many people now 
overlook. He wanted to take away the special privi- 
leges that had been granted to favored subjects by 
British kings. When such privileges and restraints 
are abolished, he wrote, “the obvious and simple 
system of natural liberty establishes itself of its 
own accord.” 

The system he believed in was based on the “free 
market.” It was a market of self-interest and com- 
petition. The factory owner would buy as cheaply as 
he could and sell as profitably as he could. Adam 
Smith believed in a free market for labor as well as 
for materials. He wrote that competition also ex- 
isted for labor: if the factory owner would not pay 
enough, workingmen would move on for higher 
wages. 

But the supply of cheap labor seemed endless. 
The population expanded at an unprecedented rate 
during the Industrial Revolution. Workers migrated 
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to the cities from farms that would no longer feed 
their large families. 

For the most part, these transplanted country 
people were ignorant and untutored. Whatever 
country skills they possessed no longer availed 
them in the slums in which they settled. Whole 
families worked 14 hours adayin dark, airless mills. 
They did not move on for higher wages because 
they were too many to command higher wages. 
Jobs were scarcer than people. 

Both in England and in the United States, there 
was concern for these transplanted people. But it 
was moral concern rather than concern for their 
material needs. In their villages, they had been sub- 
ject to the spiritual authority of a church. In the 
cities, many of them were without anchor or direc- 
tion. Drunkenness and depravity became more com- 
mon in the streets as distilled liquors became 
cheaper. Scenes of such debauchery were dramat- 
ically documented by William Hogarth, the English 
artist. 

Educated people were slow to connect the sins of 
the slum poor with the misery of their lot. Richard 
Cobden, for example, was a reformer and a friend 
of the laboring classes. Yet, as Stuart Chase pointed 
out, as late as 1847 Cobden voted in Parliament 
against the 10-hour working day because he be- 
lieved workers needed “the discipline of the factory.”’ 

Caste-conscious society seemed to be afflicted 
with double vision when it looked at poverty. On 
the one hand, poverty was regarded as a spiritually 
elevating condition. Jesus Christ had said: “Sell all 
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thou hast and follow me.” St. Francis of Assisi and 
the founders of many Christian orders took vows of 
poverty so that they might be concerned with things 
of the spirit rather than with worldly things. On the 
other hand, poverty was regarded as something dis- 
graceful. In some way, it was thought, the poor man 
must be responsible himself for the wretchedness 
of his condition. This ambiguity still survives in 
some archaic minds. 

George Bernard Shaw attacked the callousness 
of the governing classes in the introduction to his 
play Major Barbara in 1905. He wrote: 

“We tolerate poverty as if it were either a whole- 
some tonic for lazy people or else a virtue to be 
embraced as St. Francis embraced it. If a man is 
indolent, let him be poor. If he is addicted to the 
fine arts or to pure science instead of to trade and 
finance, let him be poor. If he chooses to spend his 
urban eighteen shillings a week or his agricultural 
thirteen shillings a week on beer and his family in- 
stead of saving it up for his old age, let him be poor. 
Let nothing be done for ‘the underserving’: Let him 
be poor. ... | 

“Now what does this Let Him Be Poor mean? It 
means let him be weak. Let him be ignorant. Let 
him become a nucleus of disease. Let him be a 
standing exhibition and example of ugliness and 
dirt. Let him have rickety children. . . . Let his habi- 
tations turn our cities into poisonous congeries of 
slums. . . . Let the undeserving become still less 
deserving.” 

Kinds of Poverty. Economists differ in their defi- 
nition and classification of poverty. In his book The 
Affluent Society, John Kenneth Galbraith described 
three types of poverty in the United States: gen- 
eralized poverty, island poverty, and case poverty. 
Other economists, viewing the problem in world- 
wide terms, have spoken of collective poverty, 
cyclical poverty, and individual poverty. 

(1) Collective poverty exists in nations or regions 
where economic resources do not meet the needs of 
the population. India, where millions live on a diet 
just above starvation level, is a prime example. 
China, which turned to communist leaders in vain 
hope of relief, is another. The peasants of some 
South American countries have existed on an al- 
most permanent level of privation. Ignorance and 
exploitation have contributed to their poor con- 
dition. 

(2) Cyclical poverty is widespread but periodic. 
In an industrial economy, it is usually caused by 
lack of purchasing power. A memorable example is 
the Great Depression of the 1930’s, with its mass 
unemployment. In an agricultural economy, it 
usually occurs with failure of crops. Pearl Buck in 
her novel The Good Earth presented a moving ac- 
count of hordes of starving peasants migrating 
from aland stricken byfamine. _ 

(3) Individual poverty is harder to define. It can 
be loosely classified as poverty that is not caused by 
general economic trends. 

Every culture has wrestled with the problem of 
individual poverty. There have always been widows 
and orphans, the sick and the aged, the dull, the in- 
capable, and the intemperate. In the past, their care 
usually fell upon the local community, the church, 
or private charity. Almost forgotten today is the 
almshouse or poor farm where towns and countries 
sheltered their paupers. To many of the needy, it 
represented the last step down in personal defeat. 
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Central governments began to assume at least 
some responsibility for the relief of the poor in the 
late 1800’s. This movement began in Germany 
under the authoritarian Chancellor Otto von Bis- 
marck. Systems of social insurance were formu- 
lated. The poor began to be treated more like people 
and less like convicts. This, however, did not solve 
the problem of individual poverty in the midst 
of general prosperity. 

In the United States and elsewhere, a strong back 
and a willingness to work cheap were once ample 
qualifications for employment. Manual laborers 
dug the ditches and constructed the transconti- 
nental railroads. They picked cotton and fired the | 
steel furnaces. But now the automation of industry 
and the mechanization of agriculture have made 
employment scarcer for the unskilled andthe poorly _‘ 
educated. 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY 


Between the depression years of the 1930’s and 
the war on poverty of the 1960's, there was rela- 
tively little investigation into the causes of poverty 
in the United States. Because of a lack of informa- 
tion, a number of misconceptions about this com- 
plex problem became widespread. Some persons 
denied the problem on the ground that even those 
at the bottom of an affluent society were better off 
than members of most other societies, past or pres- 
ent. Others acknowledged the problem but dis- 
missed it as one that would automatically disappear 
as national wealth increased. A few called for 
drastic revisions in the economy to achieve a redis- 
tribution of wealth. Still others continued to see 
poverty as a sign of lack of initiative by the poor. 

Problems of Wealth Distribution. How much real 
purchasing power does an average family have? 
In terms of dollars, the average family income in 
the United States in 1963 was $6,249. But did this 
amount represent more or less purchasing power 
than that of families in other major nations? 

Although such comparisons are difficult, one 
study did shed some light on the subject. Econo- 
mists calculated the cost at retail prices of an ade- 
quate meal for a family of four in several countries. 
Then they translated the cost into the number of 
hours an industrial employee in each of the coun- 
tries would have to work to pay for it. In the United 
States he had to work one hour, in Denmark an 
hour and a half, in West Germany and Great Britain 
two hours, and in Italy five hours. 

Such comparisons, of course, could not be made 
in the Orient, the Middle East, and other underde- 


veloped areas. There a day’s work often provided 
the peasant with only enough sustenance to pre- 
vent hunger pains. 

There were also inadequate data for comparison 
with communist nations. A walk from democratic \ 


West Berlin to communist East Berlin, however, 
seemed to many tourists to take them from urban 
prosperity to urban desolation. Unquestionably the 
Soviet Union had become a great military and nu- 
clear power by the mid-20th century. But its ex- 
traordinary effort was obtained through the harsh 
regimentation of the Russian people by a monolithic 
government. Only limited facilities were put to pro- 
ducing consumer goods. o 
Do the rich get a larger share of the total income 
in the United States than in other countries? Many 
Europeans believe they do, perhaps remembering 
sensational stories about the luxurious living of 
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American multimillionaires. But this is not true, 
according to data collected by Professor Simon 
Kuznets of Harvard University, an authority on in- 
come distribution. Income distribution is about the 
same in the United States as it is in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Britain. And it is much more nearly 
equal in the United States than in most other coun- 
tries for which such information is available. 

Why then is there poverty in the United States? 
It seems clear that the nation has enormous wealth 
in terms of real purchasing power, and that its 
wealth is comparatively evenly divided. But pov- 
erty still does exist. It exists because the prosperity 
that raised the living standards of most of the people 
has not reached the really poor. ) 

Who Are the Poor? Opinions vary about the in- 
come necessary to maintain an “adequate standard 
of living” for an urban family of four. In 1959, 
Professor Robert Lampman of the University of 
Wisconsin put it at $2,500. A few years later, this 
amount was probably no longer adequate. But in 
1962 there were 5.4 million families with income 
below $2,000. More than a million children were 
being reared in large families, with six or more chil- 
dren each, on less than $2,000 a year. For this group, 
hairsplitting about the statistics of poverty was un- 
necessary. These Americans were poor, and there 
could be no doubt in anyone’s mind about it. 

The poor also included many who lived alone or, 
without family ties, in boarding houses and drab 
hotels. The Council of Economic Advisers reported 
that 5 million of these “unrelated individuals” had 
incomes below $1,500. Of these, 3 million had in- 
comes below $1,000. 

In the main, the unrelated individuals were aged 
or aging people who subsisted on small pensions, 
small savings, or public relief. In their working 
years, some had not been eligible for Social Secu- 
rity. Others had always worked for low pay. They 
received none of the benefits of the increasing 


strength of labor unions because they worked in 


nonunionized fields. And many were employed in 
service industries, where the federal minimum 
wage law did not apply. : 

Problems of the Poor. ‘Poverty breeds poverty,” 
in the words of the Council of Economic Advisers’ 
report. “A poor individual or family has a high prob- 
ability of staying poor. Low incomes carry with 
them high risks of illness; limitations on mobility; 
and limited access to education, information, and 
training. Poor parents cannot give their children 


’ the opportunities for better health and education 


needed to improve their lot. Lack of motivation, 
hope, and incentive is a more subtle but no less 
powerful barrier than lack of financial means. Thus 
the cruel legacy of poverty is passed from parents 
to children.” 

A sample study of recipients of aid to families 
with dependent children showed that more than 40 
percent of the parents had been reared in families 
receiving public assistance. And other statistics 
showed that 61 percent of poor families were headed 
by persons who had completed no more than ele- 
mentary school. By contrast, less than 7 percent of 
poor families were headed by persons with some 
college education. 

The rise in juvenile delinquency has justifiably 
excited newspaper editorial writers. But few of 
them associate the rise with the scarcity of jobs 
available to teenagers. In 1964 national unemploy- 
ment had been reduced to 5 percent. But among 
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youngsters between the ages of 16 and 21 who were 
not in school, the unemployment rate was 15 per- 
cent. Among Negro teenage boys and girls, the rate 
was 25 percent. 

‘This was the kind of discouraging evidence un- 


- covered when the national problem of poverty was 


examined in the middle 1960's. 


THE WAR ON POVERTY 


Both President John F. Kennedy and President 
Lyndon B. Johnson undertook a varied attack on 
the problem of poverty. Three major parts of their 
attack focused on tax reduction, civil rights, and 
the poverty program. 

With a growing population, the United States 
would need an accelerated growth of national pro- 
duction to maintain high employment. To effect 
this growth, President Kennedy recommended a 
tax reduction. After President Kennedy’s death in 
November, 1963, President Johnson carried on the 
administration’s legislative program. The tax re- 
duction bill was passed by Congress in the spring of 
1964. 

Civil rights legislation also had a direct bearing 
on the problem of poverty. It was clear that the poor 
included a disproportionate number of Negroes and 
other nonwhite minorities, largely because of dis- 
crimination practiced against them. The 1964 
Civil Rights Act, designed to correct some of these 
injustices, was passed in June, 1964. 

President Johnson initiated his own bill to aug- 
ment the fight against poverty. Called the Economic 
Opportunity Act, it was passed by Congress in 
August, 1964. Approximately $800 million was ap- 
propriated in October, 1964, to finance its first 
year’s operation. 

Civil Rights. The 1964 Civil Rights Act had both 
social and economic aims. In effect, it was a moder- 
ate law. It provided Negroes and others with legal 
means of achieving the rights already guaranteed 
them by the Constitution of the United States. 

It had been amply demonstrated that discrimina- 
tion against Negroes, Indians, and Latin Ameri- 
cans, including Puerto Ricans, reduced their em- 
ployment opportunities. But discrimination did 
more than that. It instilled in minority groups a 
hopelessness that inhibited ambition and limited 
educational advance. Almost half of nonwhite 
Americans were poor. Infant mortality was twice 
as high for them as for whites. Maternal deaths 
were four times as frequent. 

In addition to being a moral issue, discrimination 
is costly to the economy. Both labor unions and in- 
dustry have been guilty of discriminating because 
of race and color. By doing so, they robbed society 
of the potential talents of about one ninth of the 
population. 


The Poverty Program. President Johnson’s poverty 
program had the following objectives: (1) improv- 
ing regional economies in cooperation with states; 
(2) rehabilitating urban and rural communities; 
(3) expanding educational and job opportunities 
for youth; (4) promoting adult education and train- 
ing; and (5) providing community help for the grow- 
ing numbers of aged poor. 

In the past, there was a conviction that economic 
growth alone would take care of the problem of 
poverty. But in 1964 the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers thought otherwise. “We cannot leave the 
further wearing away of poverty,” the council said 
in its report, “solely to the general progress of the 
economy. A faster reduction of poverty will require 
that the lower fifth of our families be able to earn a 
larger share of national output.” 

The administrators of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, set up by the 1964 Economic Opportunity 
Act, gave immediate attention to the young. It 
seemed to them that without adequate education 
the sons and daughters of the poor would never 
break through economic barriers. Out of this con- 
viction, the Job Corps was established. The Job 
Corps sought to remove youngsters from both city 
and rural slum environments, give them useful 
labor in Job Corps Centers, and provide basic edu- 
cation in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Work-training and work-study programs were 
also provided. The work-training program sought to 
give both jobs and job-training to young men and 
women in their home towns. The work-study pro- 
gram gave children of poor families a chance to 
work their way through college. 

The Economic Opportunity Act emphasized local 
initiative in the struggle against poverty. It en- 
couraged local leaders to produce blueprints for 
action in their own cities and communities. When 
the local programs were approved by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, the federal government as- 
sumed 90 percent of the cost for a period of two 
years. 

These local projects included educational pro- 
grams, such as preschool programs, remedial read- 
ing, and special classes for school dropouts. There 
were also job-training projects for youth and adults. 
Other projects included health clinics, guidance 
and counseling for poor families, and programs for 
the aged. 

Under the Economic Opportunity Act, loans of 
$2,500 could be extended to rural families to help 
them toward self-sufficiency. Loans up to $25,000 

were made available to help small businessmen. 
For migrant workers, there were programs for hous- 
ing, sanitation, education, and child care. To help 
unemployed fathers get off relief rolls, work ex- 
perience programs were provided for them. And a 


“Our Objective: Total Victory” 


‘... | have called for a national war on poverty. Our objective: total victory. 
‘There are millions of Americans—one fifth of our people— who have not shared 
in the abundance which has been granted to most of us, and to whom the gates of 


opportunity have been closed. 


“What does this poverty mean to those who endure it? 
‘It means a daily struggle to secure the necessities for even a meager existence. 
it means that the abundance, the comforts, the opportunities they see all around 


them are beyond their grasp. 


“Worst of all, it means hopelessness for the young.” 


From President Lyndon B. Johnson’s Message on Poverty to Congress, March 16, 1964. 


unique organization, which was called Vista Volun- 
teers (Volunteers in Service to America), was cre- 
ated. This organization encouraged Americans to 
volunteer their full-time services in the war against 
penury and want. — 

The ultimate aim of the government’s drive 
against poverty was once described in these words: 
“to provide the young with the opportunity to learn, 
the able bodied with the opportunity to work, the 
poor with the opportunity to live in decency and 
di gnity. 2 | 

President Lyndon Johnson spoke firmly of the 
future in his message on poverty to Congress on 
March 16, 1964: 

“. . . this program is much more than a begin- 
ning. Rather it is a commitment. It is a total com- 
mitment by this President, and this Congress and 
this nation, to pursue victory over the most ancient 
of mankind’s enemies. 

“On many historic occasions the President has 
requested from Congress the authority to move 
against forces which were endangering the well- 
being of our country. 

“This is such an occasion. 

“On similar occasions in the past we have often 
been called upon to wage war against foreign ene- 
mies which threatened our freedom. Today we are 
asked to declare war on a domestic enemy which 
threatens the strength of our nation and the wel- 
fare of our people. If we now move forward against 
this. enemy—if we can bring to the challenges of 
peace the same determination and strength which 
has brought us victory in war—then this day and 
this Congress will have won a secure and honorable 
place in the history of the nation, and the enduring 
gratitude of generations of Americans yet to come.” 


HISTORY OF POVERTY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The United States has had several unique advan- 
tages in satisfying the material needs of its citizens. 
For a hundred years, its rich western frontier of- 
fered the promise of another chance to those who 
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felt limited by local conditions either within the 
United States or elsewhere. Policies of open immi- 


_ gration brought to the United States the talents of 


all the world’s peoples. American technological 
ingenuity created undreamed of prosperity. 

But each of these advantages has brought ac- 
companying problems. The frontier inspired a tra- 
dition of individualism that sometimes made the 
needed social action difficult to achieve. Immigra- 
tion raised problems of discrimination against 
minorities. And prosperity has often blinded Amer- 
icans to the plight of their poor. Until recently, 
legislation on behalf of the poor has seldom been 
advanced in the United States except in times of 
economic crisis. 

Early Economic Growth. The rise of industrialism 
caused far less social dislocation in the United 
States than it had caused in Europe. One reason 
was that the American population consisted largely 
of immigrants and pioneers. 

In the beginning, the American republic wel- 
comed immigration from the Old World. It was not 
only a matter of democratic principle—there was 
also a vast empty continent to populate. 

The prospect of free land in western United States 
was a magnet to the adventurous. It produced a 
vigorous citizenry, that seemed always on the move. 
Many Americans retained their independence even 
though they were poor. Instead of accepting the 
regimentation of the mill and the furnace, they 
chose the gamble and the freedom of the western 
frontier. 

With its seemingly limitless frontier, the United 
States remained a land of labor scarcity for more 
than a hundred years. The growth of heavy industry 
in the 1800’s created an increasing demand for 
labor that could not be satisfied by local markets. 

The national policy of unrestricted immigration 
lasted until the end of World War I. More than 8 
million persons emigrated across the Atlantic in 
the decade from 1901 to 1910 alone. The floods of 
new recruits from foreign countries were willing 
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to accept the hard work and long hours of factory 
life. At first, many of these immigrants were docile 
and immune to labor union organization. Even if 
wages were low, the immigrant was still better off 

financially than he had been in southern or eastern 
- Europe. 

Meanwhile, ingenious American artisans and 
mechanics were introducing important technologi- 
cal innovations. Self-taught engineers harnessed 
brooks and rivers for waterpower to run mills. Eli 
Whitney invented the cotton gin, which made a rich 
plantation empire of the American South. Whitney 
also introduced the practice of making interchange- 
able parts for machinery, which in itself revolu- 
tionized technology. Later, Henry Ford developed 
this idea still further. He introduced the assembly 
line in his automobile factories. and thus became 
the father of modern mass production. 

The Great Depression. In his book The Future as 
History, Robert Heilbroner wrote: ‘‘In thé folklore 
of our country we still look back to 1929 not only as 
a year of great business prosperity but as a year of 
widespread and fundamental wellbeing. But when 
we examine the economy of 1929 critically, we find 
that the facade of business prosperity concealed 
an inner structure of widespread economic frailty.” 

The crash of the stock market in 1929 and the 
depression of the 1930’s occasioned a profound dis- 
illusionment in the United States. Many Americans 
felt a confusion and a sense of despair such as 
never had been known before. 

The United States was no longer a land of labor 
scarcity. Moreover, the people lost faith in the coun- 
try’s financial leadership. One after another, banks 
failed and what were supposed to be solid corporate 
structures fell apart. Unemployment reached a 
peak of 15 million. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt suggested a wide 
pattern of legislation to bolster the economy and 
relieve the distressed. Congress passed the Social 
Security Act in 1935. The same year, the Wagner 
Act was enacted to protect the rights of labor. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission was created 
to police unbridled speculation in the stock market. 
Federal programs of public works were inaugurated 
and federal spending was increased to create jobs 
for the idle. 

World War Il and After. Full recovery from the de- 
pression did not come until World War II, when 
American industry went into high gear producing 
war materiel. Technological miracles were achieved 
to enable the Allied armed services to win a con- 
flict in two hemispheres. 

During the war years, there was a tremendous 
growth in family incomes. High wages were earned 
as factories worked around the clock, but prices 
were government-controlled. Because few con- 
sumer goods were available, much of the money 
went into savings. Measured in dollars of constant 
purchasing power, or what economists call “real 
income,” average yearly take-home pay of families 
rose by about $800 in the five years from 1941 to 
1946 — an increase of about $160 a year. 

Although mass unemployment at the end of the 
war had been widely predicted, industry remained 
in high gear. As price controls were removed, in- 
dustry returned to a peacetime economy and began 
meeting the huge backlog of demand for consumer 
goods. 


There were recessions in the postwar period. But, 
in the words of Herman P. Miller of the U.S. Census 
Bureau, who contributed much to the study of 
poverty in his analyses of statistical data, these 
recessions were “minor economic ripples com- 
pared with the national depressions each previous 
generation of Americans experienced.” By 1960 
real family income per year had risen by $1,000 
over family income in 1946. 

The Present and the Future. Professional econ- 
omists have their own measurement of national 
well-being. They call it Gross National Product — 
the total value of all goods and services produced 
in a year. The Gross National Product measure- 
ment is admittedly inexact, but it does satisfactorily 
reflect currents and trends in the economy. Valued 
in 1963 prices the Gross National Product in 1929 
was $214 billion. In 1933 it had fallen to $150 bil- 
lion. In 1964 it rose to an unprecedented $600 bil- 
lion. And there was every indication that it would 
continue to rise still higher. 

There could be no doubt that this tremendously 
increased national income was distributed widely. 
As late as 1947 almost a third of the nation’s popu- 
lation had incomes below a $3,000-a-year family 
annual level in terms of today’s purchasing power. 
In 1962 less than one fifth of the population had in- 
comes below that level. Plainly a considerable sec- 
tion of the people had climbed the economic ladder 
from penury to good living. | 

But there was an American consensus that no one 
should starve in a land of plenty: It was widely be- 
lieved that federal aid should be given to the needy 
within the United States just as it had been given 
to those in foreign countries. Direct relief for the 
poor had obviously been necessary during the de-- 
pression of the 1930’s, and for many it was still 
necessary. To those who studied the problem, how- 
ever, it seemed clear that alleviation of distress 
was not enough. Greater emphasis had to be placed 
on prevention, rehabilitation, and economic op- 
portunity if an ugly and disheartening progression 
— poverty breeding poverty — was to be ended. 


| Sargent Shriver, 
Director, U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity 
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Quick Facts About the War on Poverty 


The Job Corps -- Provides residential centers for young men and women, 
16 throuek Sr, in a coordinated program of basic education, skill 
training and constructive work experience. Designed for youth lacking 
schooling and skills for jobs. Smaller centers will be located on 
public lands; larger ones will be on unused Federal facilities near 
cities. A voluntary program. Forty thousand will be enrolled in the 
first year, and 100,000 in the second. 


For information, write: Job Corps, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. : ) 


The Work-Training Program -- Provides full- or part-time work experi- 
ence and training for youths, 16 through 21, enabling them to stay in 
or return to school, or increase employability. Can be carried out by 
agency of State, local government, or nonprofit organization. Will 
place youngsters in work in hospitals, settlement houses, schools, 
libraries, courts, parks and playgrounds. 


Write: Manpower Administration, Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


The Work-Study Program -- Provides part-time employment of college, 
university students from low-income families. On-campus jobs to in- 
clude dormitory and plant maintenance, food service, clerical work, 
library indexing, lab assistance, and others. Off-campus employment, 
conducted under agreement with public or nonprofit organizations, will 
place students as tutors, youth workers, recreation leaders, community 


service aides. 


Write: Commissioner of Education, HEW, Washington, D. C. 


Community Action Programs -- Provides financial support for local 
anti-poverty campaigns in urban and rural areas, on Indian reserva- 
tions and among migrant workers. Possible projects in local anti- 
poverty programs include: remedial reading, literacy instruction, job 
training, employment counseling, homemaker services, job development, 
vocational rehabilitation, health services, among others. Will enable 
communities to attack the network of problems with network of positive, 
varied, coordinated programs. Federal assistance depends on community's 
determination to (1) mobilize its own public and private resources, 

(2) develop programs of sufficient scope and size that promise to elimi- 
nate the causes of poverty, (3) involve the poor themselves in develop- 
ing and operating the anti-poverty attacks, and (4) administer and 
coordinate the community action programs through public or private non- 
profit agencies, or a combination of these. Federal government to pay 


up to 90 per cent of cost of local programs in first two. years; 
after that assistance on 50-50 matching basis. eS My 


Write: Community Action, Office of Economic Opportunity, Washingvon . 


VISTA Volunteers (Volunteers in Service to America) -- Provides an 
opportunity for those, 18 and over, to join the War .on Poverty. Vol- 
unteers will work with migrant laborers, on Indian reservations in 
urban and rural community action programs, in slum areas, hospitals, 
schools and in institutions for mentally 411 and retarded. Period of 
service one year. Volunteers will receive a living allowance and $50 | 
a month. Plans call for 5,000 VISTA Volunteers. : 


Write: VISTA Volunteers, Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington,D.C. 


Adult Basic Education Program -- Provides assistance to States for 
special programs of literacy instruction. Allotments to States is based 
on the number of adults 18 and over with less than a 6th grade education. 


Write: Commissioner of Education, HE, Washington ; Ds: Gs 


Special Programsto Combat Poverty in Rural Areas -- Provides loans and 
technical assistance to help very low income farm families increase 


their income from farming or in other ways. The loans also will assist 
other rural families develop new opportunities for earning added income. 
In addition, there will be loans to start or strengthen cooperatives | 
serving these families. 


Write: Administrator, Farmers Home Administration, Peper Daa. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Assistance for Migrant Agricultural Workers and Their Families -- | 
Provides grants, loans, and loan guarantees to assist States and locali- 
ties for special needs in housing, sanitation, education, and the. day 
care of children. 


Write: Community Action, Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington,D.C. 


n Employment ane Investment Incentives Program -- Provides up to 
$257 or small businesses not eligible under other loan programs. 
These include: retail and service enterprises employing three or fewer 
persons, such as luncheonettes, filling stations, drug stores, barber 
shops, delicatessens, beauty parlors, furniture movers, cleaning shops, 


etc. 
Write: Nearest Field Office, Small Business Administration. 


A Work-Experience Program -- Provides funds for projects to help unem- 
ployed fathers and other needy persons to gain work experience and job 
training. Directed primarily toward jobless heads of families in which 


theré are dependent children. 


Write: Commissioner, Welfare Administration, HEW, Washington, D. C. 
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JOB CORPS CENTERS FOR WOMEN 


Women's Training Centers of the Job Corps prepare deprived girls 
16 through 21 to become skillful workers, homemakers, and respon- 
sible citizens. 


The Job Corps, a key part of the nation's War on Poverty, operates 
residential centers for young men and women who failed to benefit 
from conventional schooling. It focuses on basic education and 
job training. 


Women's centers, with enrollments of 250 to 400, are located in 
available urban buildings. The centers are contracted to schools 
and colleges, private corporations, public education agencies, | 
and national organizations. 


Job Corps Centers offer women basic education in reading, writing 

and speaking skills, and basic arithmetic; training in several 

dozen job skills for which there is a demand in the labor market; 

home and family life education, including interpersonal relation- 
ships, nutrition, child care and guidance, and managing the family 
budget; participation in the arts to develop self-expression and moti- 
vation; recreation and physical fitness, counseling and guidance, and 
health services. 


As entirely new institutions, the centers develop a new type of edu- 
cation. They explore and experiment to find new teaching methods 
and materials that can be used widely in American education. 


A residential setting makes it possible for centers to offer many 
formal and informal educational ‘and social experiences. Staff 
teachers and counselors, some of whom live in the centers, serve 
as examples of mature, responsible adults with whom the girls can 
identify and establish useful relationships. 


Who Qualifies? 


Young women 16 through 21 years old who are out of school and 
without a job may volunteer for the Job Corps. Many such girls 
have done poorly in school and have negative attitudes toward 
education. Enrollees must be physically and mentally able to 
participate fully in the program. The average enrollment is about 
one year. The maximum is two years. 
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Occupational Training 


Vocational training is offered in occupational groups rather than 
: in single skills. 


For example, a girl may learn several skills in health occupations. 
She may train first as a nurse's aide. Then she may train as a 
physical therapy aide, a licensed practical nurse, or a doctor's 
or dentist's assistant. If she shows ability for more advanced 
training, she may decide with the help of counselors to go into 
nursing or medical technology. 


Women's centers offer training in the following occupational clusters: 
business and clerical, retailing, food preparation and service, house- 
hold service, clothing and other service fields, child care, health, 


recreation, education, and art. 


Centers are encouraged to offer the broadest possible range of vo- 
cational training. However, the skills taught in each center vary 
according to the contractor's resources and experience. 


Counseling and guidance are important in developing job aspirations. 
Vocational plans are made after the enrollee's most severe educa- 
tional deficiencies have been remedied and after she has learned 
about job and training opportunities. 


Many enrollees are not aware of the many opportunities for trained 
people. The center works with local firms and organizations to 
arrange on-the-job training for Job Corps women. 


Before separation, the enrollee and her counselor discuss possible 
job openings and how to take advantage of them. Competent girls 

are helped to take advantage of scholarships, on-the-job fellowships, 
and public and private training programs. 


Personal Enrichment 


The centers offer a wide range of enrichment experiences designed to 
develop self-confidence and intellectual curiosity. These experiences 
include recreational outings, participation in student councils, 

group counseling, and other leisure pursuits. 


The recreation program is rich and varied. It includes participation 
in the arts; visits to libraries, museums, churches, and points of 
interest; visits to beaches, parks, athletic events, plays and concerts. 


Student councils provide experience in self-government and a sense of 
participation in the center's operation. Every girl assists in the 
maintenance and operation of the center. For some, this is a first 
experience in group self-government. 
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Counseling and guidance are offered through group discussions as 
well as through staff members. Psychiatric and psychological 
consultants can help the staff members to decide disciplinary 
and other problem cases. 


Recruiting and Selection 


Recruiting on the local level is aimed at finding young women 
who need Job Corps training the most---those who can benefit 
from training in a residential center. 


Leading Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, and Negro women's organi- 
zations have formed a special corporation--Women in Community 
Service (WICS)--to recruit and screen women for the Job Corps. 
The four organizations, with a combined membership of 27 million, 
have more than 16,000 local chapters and a history of service to 
women. 


Under contract to the Job Corps, WICS conducts the screening process, 
from initial interviews with Corps candidates through arrangement 

of the enrollment ceremony and transportation to a center. WICS 

was organized by women from the National Council of Catholic Women, 
the National Council of Jewish Women, the National Council of Negro 
Women, and United Church Women. 


Allowances for Enrollees 


Members of the Job Corps receive a living allowance of $30 a month, 
plus room, board, clothing and medical and dental care. The latter 
includes both remedial care, such as eyeglasses or hearing aids, 
routine medical supervision, and emergency care for medical, dental, 
or psychological problems. 


Fifty dollars a month is put aside for each girl during her stay 
in the Corps, to be paid at the end of her enrollment. Up to $25 
of this may be allotted to a dependent parent or other relative 
with the Job Corps matching the amount. If a family is on public - 
assistance, its monthly checks will not be affected by this allot- 


ment. 


An enrollee travels to a center at government expense. She may 
make one round trip home a year at government expense. The govern- 


ment firnishes her transportation at the conclusion of her enrollment. 


Each girl receives a basic clothing issue when she enters the center. 
Funds also are provided for other necessary clothing. 


Incentive awards are made for academic achievement, community service, 
outstanding artistic performances, or contributions to the life of the 
center. Awards may consist of increases in a girl's basic living 


allowance. 
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Community Relations 
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Each center finds its own method of promoting good relationships 

with the community. The center's staff director or a community 

| relations specialist handles this responsibility. It is planned 
. that each center will have a Citizen's Advisory Group made up of 

the Director, staff, and interested citizens, to assure community 
acceptance and to stimulate cooperation between the center and a 

wide range of public and private agencies, and institutions. 


A residential center's success depends in large part on the vitality 
of its relationships with its home community. This relationship 
enables enrollees to acquire a sense of what citizenship means and 
knowledge of the community's structure and resources. It also pro- 
vides opportunities for religious observance, social and cultural 
experiences, and on-the-job training. 
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PACKARD BELL TO OPERATE CHARLESTON, W. VA., WOMEN’S CENTER 


A contract agreement has been reached for the operation of a Job Corps 
center for young women at Charleston, West Virginia, Sargent Shriver, 
director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, announced today. 


This center will provide education and work training for under-privileged 
young women 16 through 21 as part of the President's War on Poverty. 

The Job Corps, a major youth program in the anti-poverty campaign, is 
directed by Dr. Otis A. Singletary, chancellor of the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro. 


Dr. Bennetta B. Washington, director of the women’s centers and an 
authority on the education of disadvantaged young people, said the 
agreement is with the Packard Bell Electronics Corporation of Los 
Angeles. The plan is subject to the approval of Governor Hulett C. Smith. 


The center, she said, will accommodate 300 young women in the present 
Kanawha Hotel, which will be converted into a combination training and 


residence facility. 


Packard Bell Electronics is one of the nation’s large manufacturers 
of television and radio equipment. Over the years, it has provided 
educational programs to improve the skills of its employees, its 
equipment users, and the military. 


Dr. Washington said the contract is for 24 months and may be extended 
for an additional three years. The cost of the initial contract is 


$3,650,500. 


The center will provide the young women, most of whom will be school 
dropouts, with basic education, job training, instruction in home and 
family life, and subjects designed to develop citizenship responsibility. 


The program will be evaluated continually so that new programs may be 
added as new job needs develop. The methods, materials, and research 
findings developed will be made available for use in other educational 
efforts elsewhere. 


(More ) 
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The basic education to be provided at the center will include reading, 
speech, mathematics, applied English, natural and social sciences, 
health, and citizenship and government. 


Work training at the Charleston center will be provided in business 
and clerical skills, food preparation, retail service occupations, 

electronics work, educational and health occupations, and clothing 

service occupations. 


The young women will receive counseling and guidance, leadership and 
self-government training, physical fitness training, and help in the 
beneficial use of leisure time. They will be taught how and where 
to apply for employment. They will be assisted in finding jobs when 
they complete their training. | 


The recruiting and screening of young women for Job Corps centers is 
being done under contract for the Office of Economic Opportunity by 
a private organization, Women in Community Service Inc. (WICS), 
which was formed by women from the National Council of Catholic 
Women, National Council of Jewish Women, National Council of Negro 
Women and the United Church Women. 


Each young woman in the Job Corps will receive a monthly living 
allowance, room and board, medical and dental care, and work cloth- 
ing. An allowance of $50 for each month of satisfactory service 
will be paid her at the end of her service. She may allocate up 

to $25 a month to her family dependents, which will be matched by 
the Job Corps. 
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The first three Job Corps residential centers for young women were 
announced today by Dr. Bennetta B. Washington. She is director of 
Job Corps women's centers. 


They will be located in St. Petersburg, Florida; Cleveland, Ohio; and 
Los Angeles, California. 


The centers will provide education and job training for young women . 
16 through 21 as part of the War on Poverty- 


Sargent Shriver, director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, said, 
"These are just the first of many more centers which will be established 
in our continuing effort in the War on Poverty to open new opportunities 
for young women who lack the basic education and work skills to find 


permanent jobs." 


Dr. Washington, an authority on the education of disadvantaged young- 
sters, is the former principal of Cardozo High School in Washington, 
D. C. She directed an experimental project at Cardozo to develop 
curriculum materials and train teachers for underprivileged students. 


She said the centers would be operated under contract with the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 


The St. Petersburg center will be operated by the Pinellas County Board 
of Public Instruction. The Cleveland center will be operated by Alpha 
Kappa Alpha, a national sorority with experience in social welfare. 
programs. The Los Angeles center will be operated by the Young Women's 
Christian Association. 


The centers will provide the young women, many of whom will be school 
dropouts, with basic education, job training, instruction in home and 
family life, and subjects designed to develop citizenship responsibility. 


The training program in these centers will be evaluated ene so 
that new programs may be added as new job needs develop. 


The young women in these centers will receive counseling and guidance 
and will be taught how and where to apply for employment. They will 
be assisted in finding jobs when they complete their training. 


(more) 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


A center for 300 women, to be operated by the Pinellas County Board 

of Public Instruction, will be housed in a four-story hotel, the — 
Huntington, which will be leased as the primary residence and training 
facility. Some existing educational facilities in the county school 


system will be used for part of the training program. 


The contract for this operation is for 18 months at a cost of $2,500,000, 
The contract may be extended for an additional 30 months. 


Dr. Washington said the Pinellas County Board of Public Instruction has 
had considerable experience in this field of education, operating 
Manpower Development Training Act programs, one of which is a residen- 
tial program for 80 persons. 


The program planned for the St. Petersburg center will provide a 
guidance-centered residential experience which will be integrated 
with the academic and vocational training to help the young women 
take their places in their communities. 


The basic education to be provided will include reading, speech, 
mathematics, applied English, natural and social sciences, health, 
and citizenship and government. 


The job training will include instruction in business and clerical skills, 
retailing, food preparation, household service, child care, and some 
occupations in the service and clothing industries and the health and 


education fields. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The center in Cleveland, designed for 325 young women, will be housed 
in the University House, a six-story residence hall located near 
University Circle on the east side of Cleveland. This area has a 
concentration of cultural, educational, and medical facilities, some 
of which will be used in the center program. 


Dr. Washington said Alpha Kappa Alpha, a national sorority founded at 
Howard University, has a long and distinguished record in the field of 
women's activities, education, social welfare and community projects. 


The contract is for 24 months and will cost $4,000,000. The contract 
may be extended annually for a three year period. 


(more ) 
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The basic education to. be given will include reading and communi- 
cations, basic arithmetic, social and natural sciences, and 
citizenship. : 


The home and family life education will include instruction in child 
care, food and nutrition, and clothing care. 


The young women in the Cleveland center will receive job training in 
business and clerical occupations, retailing, service occupations, 
food preparation and service, household occupations, child care, and 


health occupations. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The Los Angeles center will be housed in the 13-story Case Hotel, 
located at 1104 South Broadway, which would be leased to serve as 
the primary residence and training facility for 250 young women. 


The contract is for 18 months and may be extended for an additional 
three years. The cost of the initial contract is $2,000,000. 


Dr. Washington pointed out that the YWCA has more than a century of 
experience in assisting young women to develop into responsible 
citizens. 


The enrollees will receive basic education in reading, arithmetic, 
basic English, civics and government, and instruction in home and 


family life. 


They will receive job training in such areas as business and clerical 
skills, retail occupations, food preparation and service, clothing 
service occupations, and educational, art and health occupations. 


kk* 


The recruiting and screening of young women for the Job Corps centers 
is being done under contract for the Office of Economic Opportunity by 
a private organization, Women in Community Service Inc. (WICS), which 
was formed by women from the National Council of Catholic Women, the 
National Council of Jewish Women, the National Council of Negro Women, 


and the United Church Women. 


(more) 
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Each young woman in the Job Corps will receive a monthly living 
allowance, room and board, medical and dental care, and work 


clothing. 


An allowance of $50 for each month of satisfactory service will 
be paid her at the end of her service. She may allocate up to $25 
a month to her family, which will be matched by the Job Corps. 
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LIST OF JOB CORPS URBAN CENTERS AND SUPPORTING COMMUNITIES 


STATE 


California Parks 


Florida 


Indiana 


New Jersey 


Ohio 


Oregon 


CENTER MAXIMUM NO. COMMUNI TY POPULATION CONTACT 
NAME _OF_ CORPSMEN : 
2,000 by Pleasanton 4,000 Gerald Uslan 
(Litton March 1966 Livermores 16,000 Parks Job Corps Center 
Industries) Oakland 367 , 000 Pleasanton, Cal. 
| San Francisco 740,000 
Los Angeles 250* Los Angeles 2,500,000 Director 


(Y.W.C.A.) 


St.Petersburg 300* 
(Pinellas County 
Board of Public 


Instruction 

Atterbury 2,500 by 
(Midwest Oct. 1965 
Education 

Foundation 

Kilmer 2,500 by 
(Federal Mid-—-1966 


Electric Corp) 


Cleveland 325* 


(Alpha Kappa Alpha) 


Tongue Point 1,250 by Dec. 


(Univ. of Oregon 
-Philco Corp.) 


1965 


*=Women's Center 


St. Petersburg 182,000 


Tampa 


Edinburg 
Franklin 
Columbus 
Indianapolis 


New Brunswick 


412,00 


3,600 
9,400 


476,000 


40,000 


New York City 7,781,000 


Elizabeth 


Newark 


Cleveland 


Akron 


Astoria 


Portland 


108 ,O00 


405,000 


877,000 
290 , O00 


11,000 
372,000 


University House 


Women's Training Center 
Case Hotel 
1104 South Broadway 


Director 

Huntington Hotel 

St. Petersburg Job Corps 
Training Center 


Jacques Leroy 
Atterbury J.C.Center 
Edinburg, Indiana 


Paul Ketchersid 
Kilmer J.C. Center 
Camp Kilmer, N. J. 


Center Director : 
Women's J. Training Center 


, 
Doug V. Olds 

Tongue Pt. J.C. Center 
Astoria, Oregon 
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LIST OF JOB CORPS URBAN CENTERS AND SUPPORTING COMMUNITIES 


*=Women's Center 


STATE CENTER MAXIMUM NO. COMMUNI TY POPULATION CONTACT 
S NAME _ OF CORPSMEN ; 
Kentucky Breckenridge 2,000 by Morganfield 3,700 Dr. James Turner 
(Southern Fall, 1966 Sturgis 2,200 Breckenridge J.C. Cen. 
Illinois Univ.) Uniontown 1,000 Morganfield, Ky. : 
Flournoy 500 | 
Texas Gary (Texas 2,000 by San Marcos 13,000 Dr. O. J. Baker 
: Educational Mid-1966 San Antonio 588 , 000 Gary J.C. Center 
Foundation,Inc.) Austin 187 ,O000 San Marcos, Tex. 


MASSACHUSETTS Camp Rodman 


New Bedford | 


Jerome Ziegler 
Acting Director 

C/o Science Research 
Associates, Inc. 


LIST OF JOB CORPS CONSERVATION CENTERS 
AND 
SUPPORTING COMMUNITIES 


STATE | _ CENTER NO. OF | 
Ree es CORPSMEN COMMUNI TY 

ARIZONA WINSLOW BASE 200 Winslow 8,000 
Heber 200 Snowflake Under 
Holbrook 3,500 
Heber Under 
Overgaard Under 
San Carlos 100 San Carlos Under 

Alpine 100 Alpine 150 
Springerville 2,500 


POPULATION CONTACT 


Mr. Lee A. Brewer 
Dir., C/o Winslow 
Post Office 

Winslow, Arizona 86047 
Code 602-289-3412 | 


1,000 Fred Wirth, 

Forest Supervisor 
250 113 West Hopi Drive 
250 Holbrook, Arizona — 


Phone 524-6236 


250 W. Wade Head, 
Area Director 
124 W. Thomas Road 
BP... 0.: Box soC/ 
Phoenix, Arizona 
85011 
Code 602-261-4101 


Lavelle Thompson, 
Forest Supervisor 
Post Office Building 
Springerville, Ariz. 
333-4301 (A.C. 602) 


J-52 


ee 


STATE 


NO. OF 
CORPSMEN 


Arkansas Ouachita 


Cass 


California Alder. Springs 


Lewiston 


Toyon 


Fenner Canyon 


100 


100 


200 


200 


100 


100 © 


Hot Springs 


Cass 
Ozark 
Brashers 


Alder Springs 


Orland 
Willows 
Chico 


Lewiston 
Weaverville 
Redding 


Redding 


Palm Dale 
Sun Village 
Lancaster 
Los Angeles 


30,000 


Under 1,000 


2, 500 
4,200 
14,800 


Under 1,000 
L, tae 
25,000 


25,000 


5,000 
Under 500 
26 , OOO 
2,500,000 


CONTACT 


POPULATION 


Ralph King 

Director 

‘Royal, Arkansas 

(A. €..501) RO 7-2412 


Alvis Z. Owen, 


Forest Supv. 
P.O. Box 340 
Russellville, Ark. 


967-2354 (A.c. 501) 


Richard R. Millar, 
Forest Supervisor 
Willows, California 
934-3316 (A.C. 916) 


Elmer Foutz 

Director 

C/fo Trinity River Div. 

Office, P.O. Box 247 

Lewiston, California 
96052 

(A.C. 916) 778-3671 


Latimer 
McDonald 


1015 North Lake Street 
Pasadena, California 
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STATE 


__ CENTER 
___NAME CORP SMEN 


Colorado 


NO. OF 


Sly Park 


Los Pinos 


Five Mile 


Collbran 


Pagosa Springs 


100 


200 


100 


100 


100 


“conTaAcr 


Placerville 
Pollock Pines 


5,000 


Under 1,000 


Diamond Springs 1,000 


Elsinore 
Los Angeles 


Soulsbyville 


Collbran 


2,500 
2,500, 000 


Under 250 


300 


Douglas Léeisz, 
Forest Supv 
Placerville, Calif. 


Stanley Stevenson, 
Forest Supv. 

Room 209, Russ Bldg. 
1196 Broadway 

San Diego 

(A.C. 714) 234-6211 


Harry D. Grace 

Forest Supervisor 

175 South Fairview La. 
Sonora, California 
(A.C. 209) 532-7417 


Mr. Murray Durst 
Director 

C/o Grand Junction 
Project Officer 

P.O. Box 780 

Grand Junction, Colo. 
(A.C. 303) 242-8621 


CENTER 
—NAME _ 


IDAHO 


ILLINOIS 


Cedar Flat 


Mountain Home 


Cottonwood 
Snake River 


Crab Orchard 


Golconda 


200 


~ 100 


200 
100 


100 


200 


Lowell 45 


Kooskia 800 
Kamiah ~ 1,250 
Grangeville 3,600 
Lewiston 12,700 
Mountain Home 9,400 
Cleft | Under 250 
Boise 35,000 
Herrin 9,500 
Carterville 2,650 
Energy 500 
Marion 11,300 


Carbondale 14,700 
Johnston City 3,900 


Golconda 864 
Metropolis 7,000 
Elizabethtown 524 


John R. Milodragovich 


Forest Supervisor 
Grangeville, Idaho 
Area Code 208, 1091 


Edward C. Booker, 
District Mananger 
Boise District Office 


Bureau of Land 


Management 
230 Collins Road 


Boise, Idaho 


(Phone: 344-7678) 


Mr. Loyal A. 
Mehrhoff, Jr. 
Refuge Manager 

PP. Of Box a 
Carterville, Ill. ° 
62918 

Area Code 618, 992- 
2611 or 2621 


“Residence 992-3641 


Frank J. Kopecky, 
Forest Supv. 

Py. O. Box 286 
Harrisburg Nat'l Bank 
Harrisburg, Illinois 
Area Code 618, 253- 
7114 


Be sh Take ; 
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KENTUCKY 


CENTER NO. OF 

NAME _ _CORPSMEN _ 
Branchville 100 
Frenchburg 100 
Cumberland Gap 100 
Great Onyx 200 
Stearns 200 


__CONTACT 


COMMUNITY __ POPULATION. 
Branchville Under 1,000 
Tell City Under 3,500 
New Albany Over 25,000 


Louisville, Ky Over 25,000 


Frenchburg 296 
Stanton 1,000 
Mt. Sterling 5,400 
Lexington 62,800 


Middlesboro 12,000 


Pineville 3,200 
Harlan 4,200 
Cave City 1,400 
Park City Under 1,000 


Bowling Green 28,300 


Howard C. Cook, 
Forest Supv. 

Stone City Nat'l 
Bank Bldg 

Bedford Indiana 
Area Code 812, 725 
5134 


Robert F. Collins, 
Forest Supv. ; 
Winchester, Kentucky 
Area Code 606, 744- 
5656 


William W. Luckett, 
Park Supt 

Cumberland Gap Nat'l 
Park 

P. O. Box 340 
Middlesboro, Kentucky 
Area Code 606, 
Cumberland Gap 537 


Paul McG. Miller, 

Park Supt 

Mammoth Cave Nat'l 

Park 

Mammoth Cave, Kentucky | 
Area Code 502, 758- | 
2425014 


) CENTER 
STATE NAME 
Catoctin 


MASSACHUSETTS Wellfleet 


MICHIGAN Hoxey 


Oj ibway 


NO. OF 
CORP SMEN 


100 


100 


100 


200 


COMMUNITY _ POPULATION 
Thurmont 2,800 
Emmitsburg 1,400 
Hagerstown 36,700 
Frederick 21,800 


Wellfleet 
Eastham 
Orleans 
Provincetown 
Hyannis 


Cadillac 


~Hoxeyville 


Ironwood 
Wakefield 
Bessemer 


Under 1,000 
Under 1,000 
2,350 
3,350 
5,100 


10,000 
Under 1,000 


10,000 
3,200 
3,390 


CONTACT 


Al, Maxey, 


Director 

Lantz, Maryland 
Area Code, 301 824- 
2574 


James Corson 


‘Director 


Cape Cod National 
Seashore 

P. 0. Box 428 
Eastham, Mass 02642 
Area Code 617, 255- 
1289 


Louis A. Pommerening, 


Forest Supv 

U.S. Forest Serv., 
Blick Bldg 
Cadillac, Michigan 
Area Code 616, 775- 
9985 


John O. Wernhan, 
Forest Supv 
Ironwood, Michigan 
Area Code 906, 932- 
1330 


STATE 


MINNESOTA 


MISSOURI 


CENTER NO. OF | | | 
_NAME _ _CORPSMEN POPULATI 

Chippewa Ranch 100 Mahnomen Under 5,000 
Detroit Lakes Under 25,000 

Isabella 200 Isabella Under 1,000 
Ely Under 5,000 

Portage Lake 200 Bena Under 1,000 
Schley Under 1,000 
Cass Lake Under 5,000 
Bemidji Under 25,000 

Mingo 100 Dexter 5,500 
Puxico Under 1,000 
Bloomfield Under 5,000 

Poplar Bluff 100 Poplar Bluff 16,000 
Ellsinore Under 1,000 


CONTACT 


Paul Winsor, 

Act. Area Director | 
1312 West Lake Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55408 

Area Code 612, 334- 
2901 


Lawrence P. Neff, 
Forest Supv 

P.O. Bex 338 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Area Code 218, 727- 
6692 


Darold Westerberg, 
Forest Supv 

Cass Lake, Minnesota 
56633 

Area Code 218, 335- 
2226 


John E. Toll, 
Refuge Manager 

RFS #1, Box 9A 
Puxico, Missouri 
Area Code 314, 222- 
3686 (Office) 
222-2824 (Home) 
Warren Livens, | 
Forest Supv 
Rolla, Missouri 


Area Code 314, 364- | 
4621 : 


ge 


CENTER NO. OF 
STATE SAME CCORPSMEN 
MONTANA Trapper Creek 200 
Kicking Horse 100 
NEW MEXICO Mexican Springs 200 
Grants 200 
Eight Canyon 200 
Mountainair 100 
tt 


Darby 
Conner 
Hamilton 


Gallup 
Window Rock 
Tohatchi 


Grants 
Gallup 
Albuquerque 


Alamogordo 
Ruidoso 
Tularosa 


Mountainair 
Albuquerque 


14,000 


10,300 
14,000 
201,200 


21,000 
1,600 


2,00 
201,200 


Harold E. Andersen, 
Forest Supv 

Main Street 
Hamilton, Montana 
Area Code 406, 92 or 
93 


Frederick M. 
Haverland, Area Dir. 
FP. 0. Box 1060, 
Gallup, New Mexico 
Area Code 505, 863- 
9501 


Ned. R. Jackson 
Director 

Box 999, Grants, 
New Mexico 


Frederick M. 
Haverland, Area Dir. 
P. O. Box 1060 
Gallup, New Mexico 
87301 

Area Code 505, 863- 
9501 


William R. Snyder 
Director 

y, ©, Box 687 
Mountainair, New 
Mexico 

Area Code 505, 243- 
K jo 3 BS 


a 
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CONTACT 


i CENTER Se: a é 
| STATE. __.NAME _ _CORPSMEN CC [TY POP ION 
: NEW YORK Iroquois 100 Albion Under 6,000 
| Batavia Under 20,000 
Medina 6,700 
Oakfield 2,100 
qi Buffalo 533,000 
NORTH CAROLINA Arrowood 100 Franklin 2,200 
Sylva 1,600. 
Asheville 70,000 
Schenck 200 Brevard 4,850 
Asheville 70,000 
NEBRASKA McCook 100 
Pineridge 100 
-NEVADA Clear Creek 100 
Antelope Mesa 100 
NORTH CAROLINA Oconaluftee 100 Cherokee Under 500 
| Bryson City 3,000 
Whittier Under 500 
Sylva 1,600 
Asheville 70,000 


Lawrence S. Smith, 
Refuge Manager 
Bason, New York 
L@ges..«: | 
Area Code 716, 948 
5445 


Harvey Price 
Director 

Route 1, P. O. Box 
477, Franklin N. C. 


Area Code 704, 524- 


4448 


Phillip M. Clark, 
Director 
Schenck Job Corps 


Conservation Center 
Pisgah Forest, N. C. 
Area Code 704, 254- 


0861 


George W. Fry, 
Park Supt 


Great Smoky Mountain 


Nat'l Park 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
37738 

Area Code 615, 436- 
4148 


STATE 


COMMUNI ____ POPULATION 


OHTO 


OKLAHOMA 


OREGON 


Vesuvius 


Hodgens 


Treasure Lake 


Arbuckle 


Tillamook 


Timber Lake 


100 


100 


100 


200 


100 


Ironton 15,750 
Portsmouth 34 ,600 
Ashland, Ky. 31, 300 
Huntington, W.Va. 84,000 


Heavener 2,000 
Poteau 4,500 
Ft. Smith, Ark 63,000 


Saddle Mountain Under 1,000 
Meers Under 1,000 
Lawton Gis 700 


Tillamook 4,250 
Portland 372,700 


Estadada 1,000 
Portland 372,700 


.John Koen, Forest 


Howard C. Cook, 
Forest Supv 
Stone City Nat'l 
Bank Bldg 
Bedford, Indiana 


Area Code 812, 275- ‘" 
5134 Wi 


Supv 

Hot Springs Nat'l 
Park | 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 
Area Code 501, 623- 
9827 | 


John Scalisa 
P. O. Box 600 


Tillamook, Oregon ; 


Area Code 503, 824- 
7549 


Paul E. Neff, 
Forest Supv 

340 N.E. 122nd Ave. 
Portland, Oregon - 
Area Code 503, 255- | 
0211 


CENTER 


NO. OF 
CORPSMEN 


STATE | NAME 
OREGON Camp Angel 
Malheur 


Fort Vannoy 


Wolf Creek 


PENNSYLVANIA Blue Jay 


100 


200 


200 


200 


100 


COMMUNI TY POPULATION 
Waldport 670 

New Port 5,400 
Burns 4,000 
Grants Pass 10,100 
Medford 24,500 
Glide Under 250 
Roseburg 11,500 
Marionville 

Kane 


CONTACT 
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Spencer T. Moore, 
Forest Supv 

545 South 2nd St., 
Corvallis, Oregon 
Area Code 503, 753- 
6697 


John C. Scharff, 
Refuge Manager 
Burns, Oregon (Area 
Code 503) Phone 05- 
F-02 (Narrows) 


Donald J. Schofield, 
BLM, District Manager 
Medford, Oregon 

1133 S. Riverside 
Phone 779-2351 


Richard Pomoroy 
Director 

Wolf Creek Job Corps 
Center 

Glide, Oregon 

Area Code 503, 673- 
6611 


Patrick Sheehan 
Director 

Blue Jay Job Corps 
Center 

Marienville, Pennsyl- 


vania 
Area Code 814, 723- 


5150 


CENTER 
STATE _ __ NAME 
TENNESSEE ._ Jacobs Creek 
Tremont 
UTAH Price 
VIRGINIA Flatwoods 
WASHINGTON Curlew 


Fort Simcoe 


100 


100 


100 


200 


200 


Bristol 


Elizabethton 


Bluff City 
Winner 


Johnson City 


Price 


Coeburn 
Wise 
Norton 
Abingdon 


Curlew 

Republic 
Colville 
Chewelah 


White Swan 
Toppenish 
Harrah 
Wapato 
Yakima 


Under 500 
30,000 


6,800 


2,000 
3,000 
5,000 
4,800 


Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 


Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 


250 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


250 
10,6000 
1,000 
5,000 
50,000 


‘ > : 


Gilbert H. Stradt, 
Forest Supv 

P. O. Box 400, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 
Area Code 615, 476- 


Lorin Welker, 
District Manager j 
Price District Office 


90G-.N. 7th East, P. O} 
Box 552, Price, Utah — 
(Phone 637-1371) 


William C. Curnutt, 
Forest Supv 

920 Jefferson St. SW 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Area Code 703, 343- 


William H. Ibenthal, 
Forest Supv 

Colville, Washington 
Area Code 509, MU 4- 


Robert D. Holtz, 
Area Director 


1002 N.E. Holladay, 
Box 3785, Portland, 


Oregon 97208 


STATE 


WASHINGTON 
Cispus 
Neah Bay 
WISCONSIN Clam Lake 
Blackwell 


WEST VIRGINIA Anthony 


200 


100 


200 


200 


100 


Randle. 


Glenoma 


Kosmos 
Morton 
Centralia 


Neah Bay 
Arch A. Wat 
Port Angeles 


Glidden 


Mellen 
Ashland 


Laona 
Crandon 
Rhinelander 


Under 250 
Under 250 
Under 1,000 
Under 5,000 
Under 10,000 


Under 1,000 
Under 250 
Under 50,000 


800 
1,000 
10,000 


Under 1,000 
1,700 
8,800 


White Sulphur Spgs 2,700 


Lewisburg 
Ronceverte 
Durbin 
Richwood 
Marlington 


2,500 
2,500 
1,000 
4,100 
2,500 


Area. Code 503, . 234- 
SaGh, »& £03 


Ross W. Williams, 
Forest Supv 

15th & Franklin St. 
Vancouver, Washington 
Area Code 206, 695- 
3481 


Robert D. Holtz, 
Area Director | 
1002 N.E. Holladay, 
Box 3785, Portland, 
Oregon 97208 | 
Area Code 503, 234- 
3361 


Harvey M. Seeley, 
Forest Supv 


Post Office Building 


Park Falls, Wisconsin 
Area Code 715, 2-3252 


Philip L. Archibald, 
Forest Supv 
Merchants Bank Bldg 
Rhinelander, Wiscon- 
sin 54501 

Phone 362-3415 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WYOMING 


Bolivar Heights 


Casper 


100 


100 


Covington 11,000 
Clifton Forge 5,300 


Harper's Ferry 1,000 
Charles Town 3,000 
Martinsburg 15,000 
Frederick, Md 22,000 
Halltown Under 500 


Casper 39,000 


Joseph R. Prentice, 
Park Supt 

FP. 0. Bex 117 

Harpers Ferry, W. 
Virginia q 
Phones Harpers Ferry ~ 
3521 4 


Nat Tolman, Reg. 
Supv of Irrigation 
Bldg 46, Denver 
Federal Center 
Denver, Colorado 
Area Code 303, 233- 
3611 


MARTIN MAYER 
33 EAST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 28,N.Y. 


January 2, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. -—-10038- | 


Dear Mr. Farmer, | 


| I'm sorry I embarrassed you with 
the Rev. Mr. Moseby. I have since done a 
little homework in the differences among 
M.E., A.M.E., C.M.E., etc. As Sam Johnson : 
said when asked why he had got a definition | 
wrong in his dictionary, "ignorance, pure 
ignorance." 


I have written Mr. Moseby myself, 
to assure him that the error was mine, not 
yours. 


With all best wishes for the New 
Year, 


Sincerely, 


Ve 


Martin Maye 


a ee 


Shei 
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U.S. News & World Report 


WASHINGTON 


2300 N STREET, N.W.- WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


January 31, 1964 


Mr, James Farmer 
National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 

The transcript of your interview is enclosed, Please 
make whatever changes in it you wish, but at the same time try to preserve 
the informality of the language, as we find this is one of the most | 
appealing aspects of these interviews. 

We would like to have the manuscript returned to us by 


Friday, February 7, When you have made your corrections, please return it 


in the enclosed envelope. 
Please do not mention in your talks with the press or others 
that this interview is being planned, or give any magazine interviews 


covering the same points before this one is published, 


Carson F, lan 
Managing Editor 
CFL: 2g 


P.S. As the manuscript is typed in special form, we prefer that any changes 
be made by interlineations or by writing in the margin, in pencil, rather 


than by retyping, 


FEB 17 1964 


U.S. News & World Report 


WASHINGTON 


2300 N STREET, N.W.+ WASHINGTON 7, O.C. 


February 15, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 

We are sending you under separate cover 10 copies of 
the issue of "U. S. News & World Report™ containing your interview, 
and enclosed herewith is copy of the release we are sending to the 
press associations, radio commentators, and Washington bureaus and 
editorial writers of daily newspapers. 

Your co-operation in this interview is much appreciated. 


S- . 


Sincerely yours; 


) Clear FP oe In A 


arson F, Lyman 
Managing Editor 
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RELEASED TO THE PRESS. RADIO AND TELEVISION 


AT 6:30 A.M.. EST. MONDAY. FEBRUAR 
= . _ = eS os = ate — s ——_ 
Yat taa¥ ATTAIN) AIL er 
MONDAY AFTERNOON PAPERS | 
? ew S ww — © 
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What comes next in the Negro drive for civil 
rights? Another year of mass demonstrations? Or 
will things quiet down, as Negroes turn toward 
political action in this presidential-election year? 

For answers, members of the National Staff of 
“U.S. News & World Report” interviewed leaders 
of five big Negro organizations: Whitney Young 
of National Urban League, Martin Luther King of 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, Roy 
Wilkins of National Association for the Advance- 


ment of Colored People, James Farmer of Con- 


gress of Racial Equality and James Forman of | 


Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. 
The answers you get make this clear: 
Negroes have no intention of calling a halt 

to their demonstrations. They feel that their tactics 

of direct action are winning results and they are 
determined to keep the pressure on. 
Told here, in their own words, is what the 

Negro leaders are planning for 1964. 


“WE'VE GOT TO HAVE VICTORIES” 


Interview: Whitney M. Young, Jr., Executive Director, 


National Urban League 


Q Mr. Young, do you feel that, in the months just ahead, 
the Negro drive for equal rights will continue on a scale 
as large as that of last year? 

A Were in a period now of watchful waiting. Nineteen 
sixty-three was a year of confrontation, both at the local 
level and at the national level through the March on Wash- 
ington. As a result of this, certain commitments were 
made and there are certain expectations on the part of the 
Negro. 

The Negro leadership was able to keep this a responsi- 
ble, restrained kind of effort. | 

If there is failure to pass the civil-rights legislation, or if 
it's watered down too much, or if at the local level the com- 
mitments that were made in terms of employment—if there’s 
nothing done, then I think you can expect demonstrations 
with more intensity, larger numbers. And what I think will 
be more unfortunate is that, to a degree, the position of re- 
sponsible Negro leadership will be weakened. We will have 
been, to some extent, discredited. 

Our continuance as the spokesmen and the people whom 
the masses trust is dependent upon our winning some vic- 
tories. We've got to have some victories under our belt, be- 
cause there were people who did not agree with us on the 
type of nonviolent, peaceful, dignified protest of last year— 
the March on Washington—people who wanted to do some 
other things. But we insisted on restraint. 

If restrained activity fails to produce results, then I think 
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we can expect an intensified kind of activity with less pos- 


sibility of the leadership’s being able to exert control. 

The future, therefore, is less in the hands of Negroes and 
more in the hands of responsible white leadership. 

Q Aside from the civil-rights legislation, what kind of 
victories will Negroes seek this. year? 

A I think that the Negro, more and more, is concerned 
about the rate of unemployment, the increasing effects of 
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automation, the overcrowded housing situation, the inferior 
education which his children receive. 

So I would anticipate that there would be a greater 
preoccupation with the substantive “meat, bread and pota- 
toes” issues—employment, housing, education, etc. 

Q You have complained that some employers are un- 
realistic in their procedures for screening Negro applicants 
for jobs. Could you explain that? 

A Businessmen who have begun to open jobs to Negroes 
at levels they haven't before repeatedly say to us, “This 
person must be better than the average white. He's got to 
be ‘Exhibit A.’” | 

They were insisting, you know, that a secretary must be 
able to type 120 words a minute and look like Lena Horne, 
and that an accountant have the education: of a Ralph 
Bunche. But after a while the Negro runs out of Lena 
Hornes and Ralph Bunches.-Any group; I suppose; ‘runs out 
of these pretty fast. Management must now accept the qual- 
ified average Negro as they accept the qualified average 
white. 

In fact, I would go further and say that we also want 
management to give us some of those jobs that they have 
set aside for “dumb white people.” We have some Negroes 
who are not the brightest people in the world, too, and we 
need jobs for them. 

But I think this expectation of having every Negro a 
superior. person is. completely: unrealistic. 

Q Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish economist, recently 
warned against singling out Negroes for special favors. He 
suggested that “discrimination in reverse” would create hatred 
for Negroes among other poor groups in America. What is 
your view on that? 

A Well, I think Mr. Myrdal did a great job in his book 
“An American Dilemma.” Now, I think we're going to have 
to deal with his dilemma here. You can’t: have both things. 
You can’t keep all elements in society completely happy. I 
think, basically, he’s right, that if there appears to be pref- 
erential treatment being given to Negroes it will alienate 
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some “poor white’ people.” But I’m not sure that that should 
be the determinant of whether we do try to correct some 
historical abuses. 

I think if the poor white person were smart today he 
would keep quiet. The Negro happens to have the political 
leverage to get something from this crash effort. 

Certainly the Government is not going to provide benefits 
for the Negro alone. Whites will also benefit. The poor white 
is not an organized bloc, however, and so he might well be 
able to ride in on the coat tails of the Negro. He might bene- 
fit most from crash programs of retraining and quality edu- 
cation and all this. 

In fact, some of the major reforms that statesmen and lib- 
erals have talked about for years might well be accomplished 
through the Negro, for the whole country, and the white 
person would: benefit as much as the Negro. 

Many Government and labor leaders talk about: “The only 
answer to the problem of Negro unemployment is full em- 
ployment.” This is unrealistic because, given automation, 
given a boom in the labor market next year, even with a 
tax cut, well do well to hold unemployment in this country 
down to 6 per cent. 

Now, to say to the Negroes, who are 25 per cent unem- 
ployed, that we must wait until the country gets full em- 
ployment, is unfair. I want equal opportunity in unemploy- 
ment also, you see. 

So I think we do two things: We have to have immediate 
programs to relieve a disaster situation which is unique to 
the Negro, while we move toward the more idealistic kind 
of situation where all poor people, whatever their color, will 
be given a better break in this society. 

Q Do you foresee another march on Washington this year, 
an election year? 

A This will be dependent upon the kind of response that 
is made to the march of last year. There’s been some talk 
about a third convention after the two political conventions 
—a convention on civil rights, where the two candidates 
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would be asked to speak and where the Negro valaiit pe et 
tize his demands for civil rights’ being a part of the platform 
of both parties. 

The Urban League has simply expressed. interest in the 


idea. We haven’t endorsed it. We have said that we would 


only be interested, providing it were the type of activity that 
all groups, all races could participate in, and the Urban 
League certainly would not be interested if it had as its 
purpose the promotion of a third party. 

The thing I fear is that, if there is not th BURRS LS action 
taken by responsible le, there might well: be a march, 
but I’m afraid that it wi ill be a different kind of march. It 
won't be led by the same people. 

Responsible Negro leaders have shown this year, in spite 
of tragic provocations—bombings, murders, everything else— 


they’ve. shown an amazing restraint, and I think it is now 
- time for the white community not to read into that restraint 


fear, or intimidation, or patience—eternal patience—but to 


- read into this some hard, tough attempts to keep it re- 


strained. 

But there have got to be some definite victories. 

Q Is it your feeling that Negro patience is wearing thin? 

A I think this is true. I don’t think the Negro has any il- 
lusion that he can win a shooting war—he doesn’t have the 
guns. He has no illusions that he can outvote anybody as a 
bloc. He has no illusions that he has the economic where- 
withal. But he is confident that he has right on his side, that 
America cannot afford to exterminate him, that America, if 
it’s to maintain even a reasonable symbol of being the leader 
of the democratic world, has to do something—it cannot 
stand before the world with constant turmoil and demonstra- 
tions. 

If anything, the issue today is not, “How do you stop the 
revolution?” It is, “How do you give it constructive guid- 
ance and direction? How do you bring about orderly 
change?” There’s absolutely no way to stop it at all. 


HOW ATTITUDES CHANGE— 


Q Do you find that, in this election year, Negro leaders 
are placing more stress on politics? 

A Yes. It’s interesting to me how the tactics of legisla- 
tion and of legal action and of bloc voting that at one time 
were deplored by the power structure of this country on the 
part of Negroes—now that Negroes are in the streets and are 
using more. direct action, these things have become respect- 
able, and all of our counselors today and the newspaper and 
magazine columnists all now are urging and advising us to 
exercise the power of the vote and to exercise the power of 
legislation and law—take it into the courtrooms and out of 
the streets. 

I can remember a few years ago when this was considered 
radical, and now it’s very respectable. Everybody wants you 
to do this. And I don’t think the Negro needs to be told 


this. I think you will see an increased effort to get Negroes 


registered and voting, an increased effort to educate them 
about whom to vote for. 

You'll get more sophisticated use of the ballot. You'll get 
absolutely no carte blanche, automatic endorsement of any 
particular party. I think you'll get Negroes being very dis- 
criminating in whom they will vote for. They will have 
well-prepared lists of their friends. I think you'll see a much 
more sophisticated Negro voter this year. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 


People has already announced its “plan to purge,” which is 
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a new step for them. The Urban. League, of course, Js not en- 
gaged in politics per se. 

Q Do you foresee the civil-rights drive. this visu’ tinted 
ing in any ‘ area—in the South, or in. big cities of 
the North? 

‘A-I anticipate more and more activity in the North. And 
I do this: for several reasons: | 

One, the Negro. gets to the North diver: bas dead ike ah 
that he can take in the South. He gets here and it's like the 
end of a gangplank—there’s no place to go. And, he either 
jumps off into the water or he tums and fights.. At least in 
he South he voaldkhadiiiiiell A ee eee? oe 
always escape to the great, liberal North.” 

The other thing is that it’s a frustrating experience. in the 
North—all of the laws are in his favor; the signs of :ségrega- 
tion are down; the symbols have disappeared; the language 
is polite. And yet he’s still hurting. He’s ill-housed and ill-fed 
and out of a job, But the enemy is elusive. It’s like fighting a 
phantom. And this is a frustrating experience. This means 
that the Negro becomes a fertile field for the demagogue. 

Given the real, hard problems in:the North—the real dep- 
rivations, the unemployment which is 25 per cent among 
Negroes, the real discriminations, plus this other, I ‘think 
that you can expect in the North more trouble than you can 
in the South. 


“OPPORTUNITY” FOR WHITES— 


Q Do you sense any increase in resistance among white 
voters to some Neero démands? 

A I think the resistance is not nearly as great as the noise 
would indicate. It’s the old story: of the person who's 
“against,” or the lunatic fringe—the bigot always being noisier. 
He sounds like he represents many more people than he does. 

I think that increasingly the white person will begin to see 
that integration is an opportunity and not a problem, that 
for many it means the opportunity to get some needed di- 
versity and get rid of some of the drab sameness that is so 
stagnating. It’s so handicapping to their children who are 
preparing to live in a world of diversity. 

I find increasingly that suburban communities are seeking 
to get away from some of the sameness and to get Negro 
families among them. Now, granted, they don’t want to fill 
the neighborhood. You know, “Love your neighbor’~—as long 
as he isn’t too numerous. But it’s getting fashionable to get 
one of them: a teacher in a school, a Negro family in the 
neighborhood, provided he, again, is a Ralph Bunche. 

I know there are going to be some white people who were 
very liberal as long as we were talking about responding to 
a lynching in Mississippi but who, when faced with a Negro 
living next door in New Jersey or New York, are not nearly 
as liberal, But, again, I don’t think this represents a majority. 

Q Do you think that Negro leaders have possibly: over- 
estimated the political importance of the Negro vote in cities 
of the North? 

A There's less talk about this among Negroes than there 
is among whites. It's white people who continually talk 
about the importance of the Negro vote and its value. 

I think the last few elections would document that, given 
a relatively balanced ticket between the Republicans and 
Democrats, the N egro vote has made the difference. 

I think the Negro is less defensive about the: fact ‘today, 
that he will make as his condition of voting for a man his 
record on civil rights. At one point we said that this would 
not be our sole criterion. We said we thought that this was 
immature—to vote a man up or down just because of his 
civil-rights record. | 

We don't say this any more. This, to us, is a criterion— 
whether this man is a decent human being. If he’s not de- 
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ans 


- “Unless you've been a Negro, you don’t know what if means” 


cent on : this elementéig ‘aspect of: life, then he certainly isn't 
going to be decent on a lot of other things. 

So. Negroes—where there are well-identified differences, the 
Negroes will vote as a bloc. I don’t think it’s overexagger- 
ated. In fact, I: think, if anything, in cities like ‘Baltimore 
and Chicago and Los Angeles and San Francisco and New 
York, Cdhamalnoa, he'll be even more of a factor. 

The N egro: vote made the difference in the last presiden- 
tial election: There’s' just no question about it. It made the 
difference in Philadelphia, in Louisville::So I don't think it's 
overexaggerated. 

Q Do you see a danger that Negro demonstrations will 
alienate many white people who might otherwise be inclined 
to help the Negro? 

A: I-think the white community makes a real mistake in 
reminding the Negro of the possibility of alienating white 
people because he pushes for his rights. 

A Negro mother whose husband is unemployed, whose 
children. are bitten by rats; who is living in a house with- 
out heat, couldn't care less about alienating some white 
person. 

And ‘to suggest to the Negro that “I will be your friend 
only so long as you let me decide on the pace at which you 
are to receive ‘your rights” irritates the Negro to no end, It 
says that rights that are God-given and that are constitu- 
tionally decreed can be withheld or can be given by another 
human being. And we don’t think that this is true. 

So, if: it' alienates white people to have Negroes given 


rights that. poe sia ‘hae raat ity mE pan the 

Negro says: “I’m sorry. He'll just have to be alienated.” 

ried the Negro is certainly not going to slow down his 
st. 

The Negro is not struggling because he is mildly incon- 
venienced. He’s in a very serious situation. And for white 
people to tell him to be patient and to go slow irritates him. 
A hundred years is a short time in history, but it’s a long 
time in the life of a human being; in fact, two human beings, 
or two generations. 

Unless you've been a Negro, unless you've felt the foot of 
oppression, unless you’ve been told to get out of a restaurant 
and get out of a hotel, you don’t know what it means, you 
see. And this kind of advice doesn't help the situation. 

Q What do you foresee this year in the way of violence 
connected with race problems? 

A It will not rest upon Negroes, but it will rest upon 
white people. If white people continue to be indifferent and 
callous and cruel, then I think you can expect not violence 
from Negroes, but you can expect Negroes to continue to 
aggressively agitate and demonstrate to the point of invoking 
violence from white people. 

It was not Negroes ‘who killed Medgar Evers and bombed 
the little children in the church, and struck down the free- 
dom riders from Baltimore. They were white people. But 
the Negro will continue to do things that might well invoke 
violence, He doesn't want it, but this might well happen, if 
the. white responsible leadership doesn’t do anything. 


“BOYCOTTS WILL BE USED” 


Interview: Martin Luther King, Jr., President, 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 


Q Dr. King, what trend will the drive for equal rights 
take in this election year? 

A I think it will gain momentum. I think the progress 
that was made in 1963 has given the Negro a desire. for 
greater progress in: 1964.and the years ahead. 

I think the drive this’ year will center on getting more 


Negro registered: voters; so that the Negro vote can be an 


important factor in the presidential election. 

There will be a great deal of activity in the entire field 
of civil: rights.: We -feel-that:it is imperative to get the 
civil-rights: bill: through Congress. If it doesn’t get through, 
the nation will:face a great deal of social disruption. 

Q What do you mean by social disruption? 

A I would describe it as frustration and despair in the 
Negro community that would not be healthy for the society 
asa whole. I’m: sure that if this bill does not pass—partic- 
ularly the public-aecommodations: section—we will see dem- 
onstrations on a scale that we haven't seen before. 

Q. Do you think there will be another march on Washing- 
ton this year—or a march on Congress? 

A I .think this: is altogether possible. If there is a fili- 
buster in' the Senate, I'm ‘sure that advocates: of civil rights 
will engage in some type of direct action to dramatize op- 
position to this tragic and blatant abuse of the democratic 
process. 

Q Aside from pressure for enactment of the civil-rights 
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bill, will there be any change in the nature or scope of the 
civil-sights campaign generally? 

A No, I don't think so. I think the same methods that 
have been used in the past few years will continue. 

Q Do you expect more demonstrations? 

A Yes. In communities where there is a recalcitrance on 
the part of political leaders, there will probably be large- 
scale demonstrations. In communities where there suf is 
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segregation in public places generally, there will be demon- 
strations just as we have been having in Atlanta. 

Q What objectives will be stressed most intensively? 

A Passage of the civil-rights bill will be one. of the first 
and foremost objectives in 1964. 

Along with this, there will be a big push to get better job 
opportunities for Negroes. 

The program to wipe out poverty that has been dis- 
cussed by President Johnson concerns us a great deal—be- 
cause Negroes suffer in this area probably more than any- 
body else, from a percentage standpoint. 


SCHOOLS AND HOUSING— 


Q Will you press for more integration in schools? 

A Very definitely. Fortunately, the civil-rights bill has 
a section in it that will speed up school integration. Were 
very concerned about that section. It will give the Attorney 
General power to initiate court action to speed school de- 
segregation. We feel that this is necessary in the South, 
where the process has been all too slow, 

In the North, we feel that it is necessary to grapple with 
the: very difficult problem of de facto segregation. I'm sure 
that direct-action programs, such as boycotts, will be used in 
order to bring this issue out into the open in Northern com- 
munities. 

Q Do you mean that there will be a widespread attack 
on what is known as the neighborhood-school pattern in the 
North? 

A Yes, it seems that there will be. Groups are being 
formed in Northern communities to attack the old tradition 
of neighborhood-school patterns which continue to maintain 
de facto segregation in public schools. 

As long as you have residential segregation, this problem 
will exist to some degree. But we feel that this should not 
be used as an excuse, that a community must rid itself of as 
much de facto segregation in the schools as possible, even 
though residential segregation is still a reality. 

Q How will your campaign attack residential segregation? 

A We will continue to work in every State for fair-hous- 
ing bills. Some States already have such laws, but most States 
do not. We are working in many communities, even in the 
South, for open-occupancy laws. I’m sure that there will be 
intensified activity around the whole question of desegrega- 
tion in housing. 

Q Do you expect the 1964 effort in that regard to center 
in the South or in the North? 

A I would think that you would get strong activity in 
both North and South. I think that 1964, like 1963, will 
continue to reveal that this is a national problem and not 
merely a sectional problem. 

Q Will much of the activity in the North center in the 
big cities, such as New York, Chicago and Philadelphia? 

A Yes. I would think that most of the activity in the 
North will be in the big cities—mainly on the questions of 
employment equality, de facto segregation in the schools, 
and residential segregation. 

Q What is the outlook on the issue of public accom- 
modations? . 

A In the North, this isn’t a major problem. But, in the 
South, it is indeed a major problem. It still symbolizes the 
deep humiliation of the system of segregation. 

As long as Negroes are denied access to public accommo- 
dations, they will be stigmatized with this sense of inferior- 
ity, this sense of being “untouchables” in a caste system. Con- 
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sequently, we will continue all-out efforts to integrate public 
facilities in the South. We feel that this section of the civil- 
rights bill is a most important section, and we don’t plan to 
compromise at any point on this section. | 

Some of us feel so strongly about it that we would rather 
see no bill at all than to see a bill devoid of the public- 
accommodations section. 

Q Have you seen evidence that white resistance to de- 
mands of Negroes is stiffening—taking the form of bloc vot- 
ing by whites? 

A I think some of this is inevitable in a period of so- 
cial transition. Many people in the North have come to 
realize that they probably had much more deep-seated 
prejudices than they had been conscious of. It took the big 
push by the Negro community and the allies of the Negro 
in the white community to bring this whole issue to the sur- 
face in 1963. 

I’m not at all discouraged. I think that this whole issue 
is out in the open now in a way that it has never been be- 
fore. It’s something like a boil, which, if kept covered up, 
will never be cured. It’s only. when you .open it to air and 
light that it can be cured, even though it’s ugly for the 
moment. 

I think that we are bringing to the surface an issue that 
has been in the background all too long. We have tried to 
hide it. Now, it is out in the open, and this is the only way 
that it will be cured. 

Q If this bloc voting develops as a trend, do you see a 
likelihood that it might work to the disadvantage of the 
Negroes? 

A I don’t think we will have any bloc voting that would 
be 100 per cent—even 75 per cent—bloc voting by the white 
community in any State. 

The fact is that we have more support—active support— 
from the white community in the nation than ever before. I 
think that 1963 brought a coalition of conscience we had 
never seen before. For example, church groups came out in 
1963 in a way they never had come out in the past—in terms 
of active participation by white clergymen and many of the 
lay leaders in white churches. 

There will be some bloc voting, but I don’t think the 
greatest percentage of whites will participate in it. 


OUTLOOK FOR VIOLENCE— 


Q Do you foresee widespread violence in months ahead? 

A There will probably be sporadic violence here and 
there, but at this time I do not see .a trend toward wide- 
spread violence. I don’t think the Negro has any inclination 
to turn to widespread violence, because we've come to see 
that violence is not only immoral in our struggle, but im- 
practical. 

There will be, I’m sure, some reactionaries, die-hards, in- 
dividuals on the lunatic fringe in the white community who 
may engage in violence as they've done before, by throwing 
bombs here and there and shooting at those who engage in 
demonstrations. But I don’t think there will be any wide- 
spread violence. 

Q Why do Negro leaders place such heavy stress on the 
civil-rights bill? Do you feel that laws can solve the major 
problems that Negroes face? .. 

A I think laws. are very important in getting to the major 
problems. 

I'm not saying that the ultimate problem in human rela- 
tions can be solved through legislation. You can’t make a 
man, through legal strictures and judicial: decrees or execu- 
tive orders, love somebody else. But we aren’t trying to 


legislate love. We are trying to legislate issues that regulate 
behavior. 
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Even though morality cannot be legislated, behavior can 
be regulated. While the law cannot change the heart, it can 
certainly restrain the heartless. 

It may be true that you can't legislate integration, but 
you can certainly legislate desegregation. And I think that 
desegregation is a necessary first step to bring about an in- 
tegrated society. 

Q Have Negroes made considerable progress in recent 
years? 

A Yes. I think we've made very significant strides in 
civil rights and in re-evaluating our own intrinsic worth. I 
think that the Negro has a greater sense of dignity and self- 
respect now than ever before. This is very important, be- 
cause as long as individuals don’t have a sense of self-respect, 
it is difficult for them to engage in the necessary action 
programs to rectify their over-all social ills. 

But the gains must not lead to a superficial optimism. 
We still have a long, long way to go. The strides that have 
been made in terms of individual accomplishments and em- 
ployment opportunities and other areas have applied mainly 
to middle-class Negroes. The lot of the masses of Negroes 
remains about the same. Until we can improve the lot of 
the masses of Negroes, we must recognize that the problem 
is far from solved. 

Q Is the time approaching when future gains will de- 
pend more on efforts of Negroes as individuals than on a 
mass movement? 

A I think’ we've got to work on both levels. We need a 
strong action movement to seek removal of conditions that 
prevent us from rising to our full maturity, such as the sys- 
tem of segregation. At the same time, we need a construc- 
tive program which will help Negroes as individuals to im- 
prove the lagging standards that have come into being as a 
result of segregation and discrimination. 

Q There seems to be a division among Negro leaders as 
to whether the recent demonstrations in Atlanta have been 
good or bad strategy. How would you judge the effective- 
ness of the Atlanta demonstrations? 

A I've felt all along that the demonstrations were neces- 
sary. Many of the political leaders in Atlanta urged res- 
taurant owners to end segregation. The Chamber of Com- 
merce urged this. The local newspapers urged it. Yet these 
men refused to desegregate. I could see no alternative but to 


Q Mr. Wilkins, what form is the drive for equal rights 
} most likely to take this year? 
] A ‘Since this is an election year; the prime emphakis will 
be on the elections—registration of ‘voters, examination of 
| candidates, consideration of issues. 
! Among the’ chief’ matters of concern are the civil-rights 
legislation now before Congress, the declarations of the politi- 
cal parties next summer in their platforms, and the’ attitude 
and records of candidates, on national and State tickets, on 
the -civil-rights ‘issue. 

Q Will demonstrations and mass protests continue? 
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- - - Among Negro leaders, ‘“we are very united in our goals’’ 


bring this issue before the conscience of the community and 
before the conscience of these businessmen by engaging in 
nonviolent demonstrations. 

The only way we've made strides over these years of the 
struggle has been by bringing the issue out in the open. If 
we just waited for voluntary action, we would be waiting 
for years. So I heartily approve of the demonstrations, and I 
think they have the support of the vast majority of Negroes 
in Atlanta. 

Q Nationally, Dr. King, is there any serious division 
among Negro leaders on methods to be used to achieve the 
goals you seek? 

A No. I think we are very united in our goals, and I 
think we are united on the methods. Some organizations 
may emphasize one method over another. But I tend to 
feel that the highway that leads to the city of freedom, 
figuratively speaking, is not a one-lane highway but a three- 
lane highway: 

Some of the organizations will move down the lane which 
stresses nonviolent, direct action. 

Another lane stresses working through the courts, through 
legislation. 

Another emphasizes preparation of the Negro for life in a 
highly urbanized society. 

These are not contradictory forces. They supplement each 
other. I think that we are working together in a very mean- 
ingful and united way. There may not always be uniformity, 
but there is certainly unity. 

Q Do the Negro leaders consult with one another? — 

A Yes we do, very frequently. We meet at least once a 
month, sometimes twice a month. We have what is known 
as the United Council for Civil Rights Leadership—which, 
we feel, is an important development. 

Q When was the Council organized? 

A I think it was in July of last year, just before the 
March on Washington. 

Q What groups are represented? 

A The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, the Congress of Racial Equality, the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, the Urban League, the 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund of the NAACP, and 
the National Council of Negro Women. 


“EMPHASIS ON THE ELECTIONS” 


Interview: Roy Wilkins, Executive Secretary, 
National. Association for the Advancement of Colored People 


Al look for demonstrations to continue. It would seem 
to me that we would have demonstrations in a number of 
communities where the local officials seem to be immovable. 

I don’t know whether any massive, countrywide demon- 
strations will be organized. But certainly were going to 
have demonstrations. 

Q Will there be another March on Washington, or 
March on Congress? 

A I doubt that. I think, however, that Congressmen will 
get more visits from civil-rights advocates than they have in 
the past. They will be more persistently questioned on this 
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issue by their constituents, because the people are more 
keenly aroused and interested—and, naturally, the election 
year sharpens their interest. 

Q Will the civil-rights campaign center more in the 
North or in the South? 

A We in the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People are mounting an intensified voter-registra- 
tion campaign in the North, to match our continuing cam- 
paign in the South. 

We have just appointed a co-ordinator of voter registra- 
tion to work out of our New York office. He will supervise 
the activity of our local committees on voter registration in 
the Northern States. Already, we have replies from some 
200 chapters indicating that they are at work on voter regis- 
tration. 

Q How successful have such campaigns been in the past? 

A In the South, we have been working steadily on voter 
registration with a full-time staff since 1957. The estimate 
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was that the Negro registration in the 1960 elections in- 
creased by about 15 per cent over 1956. 

We now believe that there are about 500,000 to a million 
unregistered Negro voters in the North. These will be our 
target in the intensified campaign this year. 

Q Do you anticipate greater success in registering Ne- 
groes in the South this year? 

A I think so. The NAACP will concentrate its efforts in 
the cities, where it’s easier to register a larger number of 
voters for the same amount of energy and staff and money 
expended. We won't neglect the rural areas. But it’s easier to 
register 1,000 people in a big city than it is to register, say, 
50 people in a small rural community. 

Q Besides voter registration, what other objectives does 
the equal-rights movement have this year? More integration 
in schools, housing, public accommodations? 

A In the North, targets will be areas where segregation 
in public-school systems and housing is still existing. There 
will be a great deal of emphasis on discrimination in employ- 
ment, as well, because the Negro is two and half times more 
unemployed, if I can phrase it that way, than the white 
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worker. The Negro’s economic position. is becoming very 
acute indeed. 

Discrimination in employment takes many forms; I would 
expect that we would have demonstrations for employment 
opportunities. 

But there will be equally hard: work on n housing and’ on 
discrimination in so-called de facto segregation in school sys- 
tems in the North. 

Q Will your efforts be eiaeiiaiated mainly in. big cities— 
such as New York, Chicago and Philadelphia—or. will .you 
also be active in smaller, suburban cities? : 

A We already are active in a number of small communi- 
ties as well as in the larger centers—in all, a total of 80 com- 
munities in 15 States outside the South. 

Q Have you noted any increase in resistance among 
whites, especially to the idea of breaking up neighborhood 
school patterns in the North? 

A There has been some Spans spregge about the plans 
that have been advanced for correcting the eIgRAEOON: 
school type of segregation. 

White parents, many of whom have been: unaware of what 
has been done to Negro children, naturally feel disturbed at 
the idea of a change in the pattern of their own children’s 
schooling. But nothing proposed by Negroes contemplates the 
deprivation of any white child. We simply want. the school 
systems to take a new look at their administrative policies, 
at their zoning, at their building plans, and at their assign- 
ment of teachers, so that everyone can have good schools. 
Naturally, this will require changes—and changes, more often 
than not, generate resistance. 

Q Do you consider it necessary to break up. neighbor- 
hood schools in order to achieve racial integration in the 
North? 

A I think this phrase “breaking up” is a good catch 
phrase that arouses people. 

Most parents—white and Negro—want their children close 
by. But, as a matter of fact, many of the people who talk 
about breaking up neighborhood schools are at this moment 
living under school systems where the neighborhood pattern, 
as it’s popularly described, is broken up by various admin- 
istrative devices—and children, even now, without any ref- 


erence to their racial question, are being sent back and 


forth, in and out of neighborhoods. 


IF WHITES VOTE IN A BLOC— 


Q Is the Negro leadership concerned about indications of 
bloc voting by whites in recent elections in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Louisville, and in Louisiana? 

A I don’t know to what degree white people have been 
using bloc voting. If we mean that they have been express- 
ing their opposition to certain policies of what they call 
integration, then, I suppose, that has made itself evident 
in such places as Louisiana. And it’s easy to imagine that 
such bloc voting would manifest itself in a local school sit- 
uation in places other than Louisiana. 

Q@ Could such bloc voting seriously impede the drive for 
equal rights? 

A I don’t believe that the school. situation will get to 
such a point that sides will line up politically in white. and 
black bloc votes. I. believe that .most, white parents are. in- 
terested in good education for.all children. 

Naturally, parents are interested, first of all, in their own 
children, and this is why Negroes feel so strongly on the 
school issue. They have seen—for example, in Manhasset, 
N.Y.—tests that determined that Negro. children were two 
to three years behind, This is under a school system in.a 
favored suburb of New York City, with. money to.spend for 
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situs with a ici acthiitathteattion id yet, ‘Negro children 
are behind: 

Now, to Negroes, this is sufficient evidence that the de 
facto segregated school is inferior, and they are just as con- 
cerned and excited about their children’ s future as the white 
parents are. 

I look for this common interest in good silipdls to get to- 
gether before any permanent bloc-voting tactics develop. 

Q Are Negroes making real strides in this country? 

A Yes. I would ‘say that the progress, except in employ- 
ment, is noticeable. There is some quiet progress in housing. 
There is progress on the school situation. Many school boards 
—despite the publicity given school boards that resist—are 
co-operating and gradually revising their policies. 

But ‘in employment we're lagging. And we're not satisfied 
with the progress in housing. And there are remaining 
pockets of discrimination in public places, in the North as 
well as ‘in the South, and these will engage the attention of 
Negroes. 

Q Last year, when Negroes demonstrated for better job 
opportunities, there was violence in some Northern cities. 
Do you think there will be further violence this year? 

A I don't like to talk about violence, because I think 
that, if you do, you encourage it. But I would say that 
tension over employment could get very high. The feelings 
of a Negro are the same as those of any other human being 
who finds himself unable to get a job and support his fam- 
ily. His feelings on this are going to be higher and higher. 
I would look for some strong tension areas in this respect. 
The Negro has a right to resist discrimination in employ- 
ment, and ‘to protest it. 

Q Can new laws do much to correct or solve the prob- 
lems of Negroes? 

A Yes. Laws always help, it seems to us. We know that, 
after laws are passed, people still have their own prejudices. 
There are’ still people who want to repeal the income tax 
law. And there will be people who will resist antisegrega- 
tion laws. But we think that laws help. 

The pending civil-rights’ bill, for example, would make 
it possible for proprietors of places of public accommoda- 
tion to accommodate Negroes because it is the law and it 
applies to everybody, and the proprietor won’t necessarily 
lose trade to the man down the street, because all of them 
will come under: the same law. 


Q What if Congress fails to pass a strong new law deal- 
ing with civil rights? 

A I can't imagine Congress, full of people who are going 
to be up for re-election in 1964, failing to pass a good civil- 
rights law. We believe that a strong and effective law will 
be 

That doesn’t mean that all the problems will be solved by 


Q If it isn’t passed, will there be trouble? 

A I would say “Yes,” although we might differ on ‘itheah is 
meant by the word “trouble.” I don’t look for rioting in the 
streets if the bill doesn’t pass, but I look for deep resent- 
ment and an expression of this resentment in various chan- 
nels. There probably would be demonstrations, there prob- 
ably would be marches, there probably would be visitations 
upon local and State officials. 

Certainly, also, the Congressmen who failed to vote for 
such a bill could expect that the voters would exercise the 
traditional right of close examination and judgment upon 
them next November. 

Q Do you see any danger that some demonstrations run 
a risk of alienating whites who in the past have been sym- 
pathetic to Negro causes? 

A Let me say, first, that not only demonstrations but 
nearly any procedure by Negroes have irritated white peo- 
ple in the past and will do so, I expect, in the future. 

When Negroes have filed lawsuits against certain prac- 
tices, white people have said, “Well, you're making us an- 
gry. You ought not to do that. You're losing your friends.” 

When you stage a demonstration, they say, “You're using 
demonstrations, and demonstrations are alienating your 
friends.” 

There are circumstances, it seems to me, under which a 
lawsuit or the pressure for legislation or the pressure for 
alteration in school patterns could be extremely irritating 
and could lose allies, or lose potential allies—because a lot 
of people we lose are not our allies at the moment. 

I believe that demonstrations have their place. As I have 
said, a bulldozer can make a proper excavation for a build- 
ing but it can’t erect the steel. The demonstrations ought to 
take their proper place in the Negroes’ weaponry, to be used 
where indicated and then put aside until needed again. 

Q Is there any major disagreement among Negro lead- 
ers on methods used across the nation? 

A I saw recently in “The Chicago Daily News” a rather 
lengthy discussion of differences of opinion, which the ac- 
count said existed there among Negro leaders on the matter 
of tactics. Now, how authentic this item was, I don’t know. 
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“DEMONSTRATIONS WILL SPREAD” 


Interview: James L. Farmer, National Director, 
Congress of Racial Equality 


Q Mr. Farmer, do you foresee further massive demonstra- 
tions this year, and more marches, sit-ins and boycotts? 

A I ‘should anticipate that there will be a continuation 
and acceleration of the demonstrations which we had in 
1963—the sit-ins, the marches, and so forth. As a matter of 
fact, those already have begun. Beginning early in Decem- 
ber, we had demonstrations in Chapel Hill, N.C. And, as you 
know, there have been demonstrations in Atlanta and Canton 
and Jackson, Miss. I think these will spread. 
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In 1964, I expect that there will be a new ingredient 
added, or several new ingredients. There will be more wide- 
spread use of the boycott on local, State, regional and na- 
tional levels. There also will be a greater approach to the 
“uncommitted mass,” if I may use that term. The necessity 
for winning their allegiance and other allies is very clear to 
all of us now. We need allies from among other minority 
groups in the country, and from among the prevailing ma- 
jority. I’m convinced that the best way of winning those allies 
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is by providing the people of good will with something to do, 
constructively. Participating in selective patronage cam- 
naigns, or boycotts, is one thing that they can do. The wide- 
spread Puerto Rican support of the New York school boycott 
is a dramatic example of this. 

I think, too, in 1964, you'll find greater emphasis upon 
long-range planning. In 1963, the demonstations were more 
or less spontaneous. The civil-rights revolution sprang up and 
spread all over the country. But in 1964 therell be more 
planning. We'll be thinking more in terms of such long- 
range campaigns.as retraining for skilled jobs in automated 
industry and remedial education, so that we can repair the 
damage that has been done by 300 years of disability. 

Q Do you foresee another March on Washington this 


year? | 
A No, I don’t foresee it. I would say that it’s possible. 
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But I would not be in a position to predict that one will 
take place. It depends upon developments. 

Q Do you think that 1964 will find Negro organizations 
placing more stress on politics? Will there be an effort to 
register more Negroes in the South? 

A Of course, that drive is going on. CORE is stepping up 
its registration activities in the South. We are working in 
13 counties in South Carolina. We are working in part of 
Florida, especially Miami, which.is in Dade County, and 
also Tallahassee. We have voter-registration drives going on 
in 12 parishes in Louisiana, and Mississippi as well. There'll 
be greater and greater emphasis upon this, particularly in 
an election year. 

Q Do you expect that these efforts to register Negroes 
will be more successful than in the past? 

A I think so. I think that the motivation is much greater 
now than it has been in the past. This motivation has been 
built up—and, in fact, the demonstrations of 1963 helped to 
add to that motivation. 

Q What objectives are being stressed most intensively 
this year? 

A I'm one who thinks that it’s impossible for us to state 
a list of priorities and say that we must work on one aspect 
of the problem primarily and then move on to others, be- 
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cause all of the aspects of racial discrimination in our coun- 
try are interrelated so definitely. 

In the North, you have employment, you have. housing, 
you have schools. We realize that de facto segregation 
springs out of residential segregation, at least in part, so 
you've got to work on those two things simultaneously. 

We realize, also, that employment discrimination against 
Negroes has its definite relationship to education. Very fre- 
quently we open up jobs and then find that there are no 
persons who are available with the necessary skills for. the 
jobs, because they have not achieved the necessary educa- 
tion—because heretofore the jobs have not been available. 

So I think we'll be working on all fronts simultaneously. 

Q Will the 1964 effort center in the South, or will there 
be demonstrations and vigorous efforts made in the big cities 
of the North? 

A It will be both. It will be all over the country—South 
and North. 

Q Are there any particular Northern cities that are _ tar- 
geted, or where demonstrations are projected—Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia? 

A I would say in all of the Northern cities where there 
is a substantial Negro minority population. That includes 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, and so forth. 


“ALWAYS RESISTANCE”— 


Q Do you sense a possible increase in resistance among 
white voters to some Negro demands? 

A There always has been resistance to that idea, and I 
see no indication that that particular resistance, or that form 
of resistance, is increasing. 

You know, it’s always comfortable for people to stay in 
the same old group and accept the status quo. But we have 
to do a strong educational job of convincing people that in- 
tegrated education is an important educational value, and 
so important that it exceeds the importance of static neigh- 
borhood schools. 

Q Do you see a danger that whites in some communities 
may vote, in a sense, as an anti-Negro bloc? 

A I think you would expect it in the South, but this is 
not unusual. We've had that bloc voting against desegre- 
gation in the South historically, traditionally. 

In the North, I do not agree that there are indications 
that there would be such bloc voting by whites against Negro 
demands—justifiable demands. The analyses that I’ve seen of 
the Philadelphia election—for example, an analysis that ap- 
peared in “The New York Times” shortly after the election— 
reached the conclusion that the civil-rights struggle had little 
bearing upon the vote in the city of Philadelphia. 

Q Do you think that Negroes in the North perhaps have 


overestimated the political importance of their vote? 


_.A Oh, I don’t think they have. As a matter of fact, I 
don’t think Negroes have yet fully realized the importance 
of their vote. 

You see, what’s happening in our Northern Cities is: that 
the percentage of minorities in the population is increasing 
rapidly, as whites move out to the suburbs for various reasons 
and more Negroes and Puerto Ricans and Mexicans move 
into the. cities. 

The cities are rapidly becoming largely seentiened’ by 
minorities. .Look at Washington, D. C., for example, with 
more than half. The New York percentage is. increasing. 
This means that Negroes and other minorities will very soon 
have enormous political power within. the urban. centers. 
Combine this with the fact of. the Supreme Court’s. reap- 
portionment decision, and I think you can see that. the: Negro 
vote is becoming increasingly important. 
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I would say, however, that we do realize that a polariza- 
tion in the American community on lines of race would be 
most unfortunate. And this we seek to avoid. This is one 
reason for the emphasis that we will make in 1964 on win- 
ning allies. I see very little likelihood that whites will vote 
as whites, Negroes as Negroes. My impression is that a large 
percentage of white people in the North sympathize with 
Negro demands and will co-operate and vote with them. 

Q How do you feel about the possibility of new violence 
this year? | | 

A It’s difficult to predict. I would say that much de- 
pends upon the civil-righis legislation in Washington. Much 
depends upon the teeth which it has and the strength. If 
title: 3 of the bill—which gives the Department of Justice 
certain powers to intervene—is adopted, then I think that 
the danger of violence against Negro demonstrators will be 
lessened. 

Q In the event that the Congress should refuse to enact 
a strong  civil-rights law, what then do you think would be 
the result? : 

A I think that’s very clear. There will be increased frus- 
tration, increased’ anger on the part of Negroes—not only 
Negroes, but many whites who’ sympathize with them. 

You will note that, in the’ March on Washington, at 
least one third of the participants were white. These per- 
sons will resent the failure of the Congress just as deeply. 
I would therefore predict that, if a strong civil-rights bill 
is not passed, there will be a great increase in demon- 
strations. 

I want to make it clear that this is not a threat. I’m not 
holding a club over the Congress. I’m simply trying to ana- 
lyze what is likely to happen and what the response is apt 
to be in the Negro community. 

Q Do you think that the time is approaching when fur- 
ther Negro gains will depend upon the efforts of Negroes as 
individuals rather than as a group? 

A I don't think it’s a matter of either/or. I think it has to 


be both. And it will be both. There'll be the strides of Ne- 
groes as individuals combined with the civil-rights thrust 
for rights. 

Q Why is so much stress being placed upon laws? Is it 
your feeling that laws can correct or solve all the problems 
that the Negroes face in this country? 

A By no means. Laws never solve all of the problems 
— are designed to solve, but they help. They do several 
things: 

First, they provide a tool with which you can work. You 
se work to secure enforcement and implementation. of the 
aw. 

Second, the law has a tremendous educational value and 
effect, because most people—most Americans _ certainly— 
don’t want to be law violators, and if they know there is a 
law that says, for example, “To refuse to serve a person be- 
cause of his race in your restaurant is a violation,” then 
many owners of restaurants will serve people because they 
don’t want to violate the law. 

Third, we feel that, as laws help to break down the bar- 
riers of segregation, then it is possible for people to come 
into more creative contact, and prejudices can be dimin- 
ished. 
Q Do you think Negroes now should have special treat- 
ment—be shown special favors because of past discrimina- 
tion against them? 

A I think perhaps the term which has been so frequently 
used, of special treatment and special favors, is an unfor- 
tunate one, because the very term itself gives the wrong 
impression. 

The fact is that Negroes have been receiving “special 
treatment” ever since they've been here of a negative na- 
ture, and all that we are asking is that we try in the country 
to repair the damage that has thus been done, that we try 
to wipe out the disabilities of the past, and if doing that is 
providing special treatment of a positive nature, then I am 
in favor of it. 


WEAPONS: “DOLLAR AND BALLOT” 


Interview: James Forman, Executive Secretary, 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 


Q Mr. Forman, what trend do you see ahead in the 
drive for equal rights ‘in this election year of 1964? 

A: I think.that there will be continued pressure for a fed- 
eral law requiring the opening of all public accommodations 
to Negroes: This pressure will.take the form of demonstra- 


‘These demonstrations will not be designed, primarily, to 
dramatize the need for a federal public-accommodations 
law. But that will be one of -their consequences: ®: 

There will also, of course, be pressure: for local public- 
accommodations: laws and for:local desegregation. This is 
what we-have in Atlanta at the moment. , 

I think, also, that there will be: a: renewed effort to regis- 
ter voters or to point out the inadequacies of existing legis- 
lation in:the field of voting. As a result of: this, there will be 
emphasis.on' the need of a federal law: dealing with voting 
—a law much stronger than the ones now on the books. 
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Q Besides public accommodations and voting, what will 
be your other major objectives this year? 

A I think that you: will see continued pressure for school 
integration—or, at least equally important, for better 
schools. , 

The fact is that, while nationally many groups have been 
pushing for integration, there is also a tremendous prob- 
lem with the quality of schools. This is true not only. in 
the South but also in the’ North. We want to improve the 
quality of education—eliminate the overcrowded schools, the 
triple shifts and the mobile schoolrooms, get better teachers. 

Q What will be the direction of your school campaign in 
the North? 

A The focus will be on eliminating the de facto segrega- 
tion that exists in Northern cities. Chicago is a good ex- 
ample. There will be a multiplicity of boycotts. 
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Q Will this campaign be directed at the system = of 
neighborhood schools? Do Negroes feel that this system 
must be abolished to achieve integration? 

A Yes, if the neighborhood school helps to perpetuate 
segregation. And I know that, in Chicago where I used to 
teach, the neighborhood-school system works against the 
Negro students because the schools in Negro neighborhoods 
are very, very inferior. 

Q Will Negroes this year stage another March on Wash- 
ington—or perhaps a march on Congress? 

A There very well may be a march on the political con- 
ventions. This is in the tentative planning stage. 

But it is most unlikely that we will see anything on the 
magnitude of last year’s March on Washington. While that 
was certainly a historic occasion, it left many things to be 
desired. 


“AN AIRING OF ISSUES”— 


Q As a result of the mass demonstrations, do you sense 
any increase in the resistance of white people to Negro de- 
mands? | 

A Not really. I think that what you have is an airing of 
the issues on a larger national scale. When that happens, 
many people become concerned about the issue being 
raised right in their home towns. 

For instance, if you live in Boston, it’s one thing to de- 
plore dogs biting Negro kids in Birmingham, or police using 
tear gas in Savannah, Ga., or beating people over the head 
in Danville, Va. 

But it becomes quite another thing when you realize 
that right there in Boston Negro kids are being urged to 
boycott schools because they are segregated. 

When such issues are raised right at home, white people 

in these localities begin to raise questions. Personally, I 
think this is very good, because there can be no solution of 
the problem unless it comes out into the public forum. 
' I think that now Americans are beginning to take it for 
granted that Negroes are going to gain their rights. This 
was not so widely accepted a few years ago, because 
there was not as much public dialogue then and not as 
much acceptance of the fact that people have a right to 
protest. 

Q Do you see any danger that bloc voting against 
Negroes may develop among whites—and that this will 
work to the disadvantage of Negroes because they are a 
minority? 

A First of all, I don’t think that you are going to have too 
_much bloc voting. People, traditionally, have different polit- 
ical allegiances, you see, and I don’t think that there’s ever 
going to be unanimity among Negroes over whom. they're 
going to vote for—just as I don't think you are going to have 
unanimity among the whites. 

Q Do you feel that, on the whole, you have won more 
white friends than you have alienated by your strategy? 

A That's right. I think there are whites, as well as Ne- 
groes, who have accommodated themselves to certain tech- 
niques, and when they see somebody out there demonstrating, 
they feel that this is going to alienate friends. 

One of the favorite expressions of whites is that demon- 
strating has destroyed the lines of communication between 
the races. This is usually a rationalization to stop demon- 
strations. Often there hasn’t been much real communica- 
tion in the first. place. 

I think that, in any type of social movement, you're going 
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to have a dislocation of normal patterns of, behayior. And 
we may as well recognize that’ in ‘this nonviolent ‘direct 
action we're instituting—here I’m not just talking about 
SNCC. but about other groups, too—we. may. as well rec- 
ognize that there are going to be people: who will be 
alienated, people who can’t understand—both Negroes <and 
whites. 

But, ultimately, we have faith that there will be a greater 
healing in the community. I think that this has. already been 

roven. 
7 Q How about boycotts as a method of protest by Ne- 
groes? Have they proved very effective in the past? 

A Yes, they’ve proved very successful. And you're. likely 
to see one in Atlanta. The very threat of a boycott is effec- 
tive because, as the saying goes, Negroes have two. things 
on their side—the dollar and the ballot. You. withhold :the 
dollar from the merchants and they begin to get concerned 
—just as the threat of the Negro vote. concerns. the politi- 
cians. 

Q Do you expect the use of boycotts to increase? 

A Yes, I think so. I can’t really predict, what's going to 
happen, but I would expect that the boycott is one of. the 
more sophisticated methods that will be utilized. 

Q In the political campaign itself—beyond the voter 
registration—will the Negro organizations play a more 
active role this year than in the past? 

A There are signs that this is going to be the case. The 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple has said that it is going to suggest for whom people 
should vote—and against whom. 

And I suspect that the NAACP structurally is about the 
only organization which may be capable of implementing 
that decision. 

In our own organization, we have very few voters since 
we are basically an organization of college students. We 
are also active mainly in the Deep South, where Negroes 
are still working to achieve the vote. 

Q “Nonviolent” is one word of your organization’s name. 
What do you think are the prospects for violence in the 
civil-rights campaign this year? 

A That is a question I really don't like to speculate upon, 
because, first of all, one can.never say for sure in advance. 


James Forman left a school-teaching job in 
Chicago to enter the civil-rights movement in 
1961. Now he is executive secretary of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. SNCC works 
among college students. Mr. Forman, 35, was 
born in Chicago. After graduation from Roose- 
velt University in Chicago, he studied African 
affairs at Boston University. 


- “There has to be a destruction of the caste system” 


In our own demonstrations, every effort is going to be made 
to keep them nonviolent. 

Q Do you have training courses to teach your people the 
techniques of nonviolence and self-restraint? 

A That’s true. There are always training sessions. And 
then before demonstrations there are usually workshops in 
which we talk about the philosophy of nonviolence, ways in 
which demonstrators can protect themselves, what should 
be their behavior in jail and so forth. 

Q Looking back over the past few years, how do you 
rate the Negroes’ progress in this country? Have they made 
important gains? 

A Yes, I think so. I think one of the most important gains 
we've made is that we have become aware as a group of 
people that, if we don't protest, then we're not going to 
make any gains. 

You have to understand that there was a lot of defeatist 
psychology among Negroes as a group—a kind of feeling that 
Negroes couldn’t get together and do anything as a group. 
The greatest significance of the Montgomery, Ala., bus boy- 
cott in 1956 was that it demonstrated to the nation and to 
other Negroes that we could get together. But even this 
was nct sufficient to destroy completely the negativism 
which was operating in the Negro community. And I think 
one of the greatest values of the student movement is that 
it has demonstrated that young Negroes can do something. 

I think this is one of the reasons why you see demonstra- 
tions now in the North—people have become convinced 
that through demonstrations and through sticking together 
as a group it is possible to achieve concrete results. 


MAJOR GOAL: DIGNITY— 


Q What concrete results have been achieved? 

A Well, go across the South, look at all of the desegrega- 
tion of restaurants. Now, a lot of times, the significance of 
this is not really understood. You see, segregated public ac- 
commodations help to. maintain the caste system which 
helps to keep Negroes feeling inferior, helps to maintain 
the status quo in which white politicians exploit Negroes 
and so forth. 

So there has to be a destruction of the caste system— 
there has to be a feeling that Negro maids are not to be 
called just “Barbara Johnson” while a white person is 
called “Miss Barbara Johnson.” 

The significance of this is not often appreciated. The 
whole attack on segregation in public accommodations is 
not primarily because Negroes want to sit down and eat 
with white persons, but rather because the erection of seg- 
regated barriers is an affront to the dignity of Negroes. And 
for Negro children to be fully liberated and to develop 
their personalities without all the shame and the stigma 
and the paranoid feelings and so forth, these barriers have 
to be destroyed. 

Q Do you put public accommodations very high on your 
list of goals? 

A Well, I put the destruction of all symbols of segrega- 
tion very high. The destruction of all myths which help to 
perpetuate segregated institutions is very, very high—the 
myth that Negroes are inferior intellectually, for example. 
- That is very important. 

And out of this drive for public accommodations has 
come a new sense of dignity that has made it possible for 
Negro youth to move ahead in other areas. 

Q Is it your theory that material gains will follow this 
achievement of a new sense of dignity? 


A What do you call “material” gains? 

Q Jobs, for instance—better jobs, and better homes— 

A That’s true. I think certainly the drive for equality has 
resulted in better jobs for Negroes. Unfortunately, I think 
we have not. addressed ourselves dramatically to the prob- 
lem of poor housing for Negroes. 

We have in Atlanta, for instance, a section called “Butter- 
milk Bottom,” where a lot of the streets are unpaved. This, 
of course, is unnecessary in such a country as ours. 

And we have not even addressed ourselves to the prob- 
lem of the poverty which exists in some of these black-belt 
counties in the Deep South, where you have people work- 
ing for $2 or $3 a day as sharecroppers, and having to take 
their kids out of school so they can work to help boost the 
weekly income of the family instead of the child getting an 
education. 

These are problems that ultimately we must attack. 

Q How important do you consider new laws? 

A I think this is very important. There used to be a school 
of thought—and segregationists still try to maintain this 
school of thought—that the race problem is a problem of at- 
titudes, that people have to have an attitude of good will — 
before there can be good will. I think that the sociologists 
have disproved this theory of attitudes. For instance, they 
have found in housing projects that people who had anti- 
Negro attitudes before Negroes moved in changed those at- 
titudes after Negroes moved in. 

The same thing is true in the Army. ? 

I recall that, when I was in the Army, I served with 
white guys from Mississippi who said that until they were 
forced to think about this problem they just never thought 
about it. 

The same is true in the area of education. 

So, therefore, I think that laws are extremely important 
because most Americans, by and large, are law-abiding 
people, and, if the law says something, then that’s the way 
they are going to respond. Working within the framework 
of law forces people to develop new attitudes. 

Q What's going to happen if Congress does * ‘not pass a 
fairly strong civil-rights bill? 

A If that happens, I think there are very serious problems 
ahead. I really do. This is one place where I think predic- 
tions are possible. 


DIVISION AMONG NEGROES— 


Q There have been reports that some of the Negro lezd- 
ers across the nation are not entirely happy with some of the 
newer movements and tactics. Is there a serious division 
among Negro leadership? 

A Well, you know, there’s no uniformity in leadership in 
any particular ethnic group or in any particular stratum of 
society—and Negroes are no different. People have differ- 
ent backgrounds and aspirations. Consequently we cannot 
expect to have uniformity in Negro thought. ) 

It is natural that some older Negro leaders would not 
necessarily look with too much favor on what some of the 
younger people are doing. Many of these older people, you 
have to understand, grew up in a segregated system where 
they learned to survive by accommodating themselves to the 
system. 

On the other hand, I really don’t think there is any seri- 
ous division among the Negro leadership. I think that there 
is a basic agreement upon certain objectives. There were 
some tensions within the civil-rights movement last spring, 
but I think that these have been resolved. [END] 


(Reprinted from U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT, an independent weekly news maga- __ 67 
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Mr. James Farmer, RQ < 
National Director, ys 
CORE, 

38 Park Row, 

New York 38, New York. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am writing te you as a student 
of the most fascinating of all subjects, the 
American political scene. I recently succumbed 
to one of the minor vices of our time, that of 
compiling a "collection". Not of old glass or 
buttons, firearms or picture postcards, but of 
political personalities. I acquired a series of 
handsome albums and set about recording a kind 
of history of our era and of the men who are 
contributing to that history. 


Party affiliation has played no 
part in my choice of personalities. There have 
been, and are now, many distinguished figures in 
both parties, I am compelled to salute the man 
and his deeds and his ideals rather than the party 
label. Nor can I haphazardly compile a collection 
of men merely because they happen to hold political 
office. There are men such as yourself who have 
contrimted mightily to the overall political | 
destiny of our country. 


My collection consists of biographies 
assembled from pertinent newspaper and magazine 
clippings and the like, works of reference and U. S. 
Go vernment publications, the research on which has 
proved completely engrossing. But, in its inception, 
it lacked a touch which would change it from a mre 
scrapbook of clippings into a prized personal 
possession. In order to achieve this status for my 
undertaking I felt I must turn to those men I have 
grown to admire in the course of my research. 


At this point I have been greatly 
heartened by the generous response of those to whom 
I have written. This has encouraged me to write to 
you. It is a continuing cause for amazement, and 
of pleasure, to find busy public figures so cordial 
in their replies to my letters. | 


I have prepared a portion of my 
album devoted to your career, highlighted by your 
ceueinely fine service as National Director of 


I am addressing this letter to 
you because of my sincere admiration for you as a 
man and a leader. It would be pointless te try to 
enumerate the many reasons I have for wishing to 
include you in my album. Abler writers than I have 
pionivaned acknowledged your stature as an outstanding 
American. 


Customarily, I have requested an 
autegraph on the enclosed card, but in this instance, 
and at the risk of seeming q@mtirely presumptuous, I 
would like to request the favor of a personally signed 
photegraph. I would consider it a very real honor if 
you would share in my collection. 


With my warm personal regards, I am 


Very truly yours, 


280, Vine Street, 
Rialto, California. 
92376 ae 


March 27, 196k. 


She 


Re 


With best wishes and luck for your project, I remain 


Youre in Freedca 


Clisenyetens 
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650 WEST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK 25, NEW YORK 


I forgot to ask you to send me a letter 
erg. te° project I have proposed to you, 

ries of questions to which you will 
the same questions will be asked to 
eaders. I wish you would also acknow- 


- AC ? 


later” to. orm,_—under_1 in book foray 


ati ons _ and answers are to be publishe 
rig or in a series of 4a) 
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and that: the book form of this project is : 
uction. A brief description of the 
saders will participate), an "identity 


aph of each of the leaders will be followed 


b 
of the Un te Nations and by personalities internationally 
 Kiown in ; 


the speed with which it is executed and, most particularly, 
upon air tight secrecy. 


acknowledgement to the other civil rgights leaders who will . 
participate. But as of now, I would like to emphasize that 
I need all your help in order to obtain Mr. King's and 

Mr. Wilkins' consent. I know that the importance of the an 
of presentation (based on a “before November 4th" question 
has not escaped your attention nor that of Mr. Coleman. 
However, although this project is not essentially based on a 
before November 4th "issue", 
answered by November 3rd. 


you if you cared to put on my side all the might your name 
carries in the mind of the other leaders, for the project 
simply cannot wait 3 weeks for an 
of the ase raha 
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If necessary, would you be willing to answer ee questions 
by registered return mail ? And would the other” neers consent 
to do the same ? 


<1Ror if“this could be done, then the bulk ‘ee. €hdleony 


‘3 : LSdo 
coul be sent to the printers and while the production of the 
first galleys would be undertaken I could then see the parti- 
cipants at their convenience for personal notes and comments 
and eventual revisions Here and there. 

Please let me know if thie¢an be“worked out with you 
or (as I would prefer) if you odie rathér’answer the questions 
face to "tare Can you call. me on Ens, 48 "809n as possible ? 

e 4 $18 ] hd _° Veo dif 

I have tried to reach you by telephone tonisat in order 
to explain all this, but this letter to you is necessary 
anyhow, whether I can wicn with.you later .this evening or 
noth 
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Mr. James Farmer 
ess of Racial Equality 
33 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


date. 


Thank you very much. 


With best 


SHERATON-ATLANTIC MOTEL. SUITE 2273 34TH STREET & BROADWAY 


26 November 1964 


The Associated Negro Press is now under new management and 
headquartered in New York City at the Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel. 
We are expanding and intensifying our coverage in all areas, and 
would like at your earliest convenience to arrange an interview 
for a feature story. You may contact me at Longacre 3-7155-5 
or by mail in c/o ANP, whichever you prefer, to set an interview 
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Mr James 
CORE, 

$8 Parl Row, 
New York City. 


armer, 


Dear Mr Farmer: 
I'll bother you for, I hope, the last time. I need 
a few odds and ends of information about CORE. | 
(1) There is dome discrepancy among the accounts of the 
igivolvement of CORE in the first sit-in in Greensboro, N.C. 
For instance, Izell Blair tells me that the igi response to 
a telephone call from Dr George Simpkins ( then local president 
of the NZACP), "Gordon Carey came down and he offered his 
assistance to our Student's Exefutive Committee for Justice . At 
that time we told him we didn’t want any outside organizations 
to come in... he went on, I think, to Durham the next day." 

At what point was CORE invoived in the Greensboro affair? 
And to what extent? 

(2) To what extent, and in what way, was CORE involved in 
the sit-in movement before Greensboro -- Oklahoma? There is 
some discrepany in accounts of this, too. 

(3) In regard to Mississippi, had CORE ever considered 
by-passing the state? At what time did CORE decide to make 
an all-out commitment there? 

(4) Was Goodman, as well as Schwerner, with CORE? Was 
Chaney? 

(5) May I- use your account of ho Negroes of CORE 
disapeared into the Negro community in Neshoba County to 
gather evidence? I'll send a draft for you to check, 


Many thanks!’ And a Happy New ie 
oe 


2495 Redding Road, Fairfield, Connecticut, “anuary 1,1964 
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2495 REDDING ROAD 
FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


December 13, 196k 


Dear Miss Mutarelli: 


I am enclesing a note ( a first draft badly 
needing seme correction and upeGatin; 
the sis fer ef my discussic 
Me “axmere Will yeu : ‘laa, : 
it vow hes his hend in time fir hit to glanke at 
it befere our talk? I sheubd be very grateful, 


Zell him te scribble en the back if he wants. 


PS. I'll pick this up when Isee him. 


P&rhaps I sheuld leave 
Connecticut: CL -9J= 6 
net pass it on te 
Phang dhe 


2495 REDDING ROAD 
FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


December 12, 196), 


hm 


Miss Nancy Mutare114, - gre 


Bear Miss Mutarelilis 


P Thenk you f@ your gracious letter, And please tell Mr 
armor that I have encugh imagination te guess what kind of 
life he has been leading these last months, And tell him that 
Tt am grateful for a chancé to see himnow. ) 


The 17th will not work fer mee. But x can easily ceme on 
December Qa, the other day he proposes, I shan't noord much of 
his time. Since he says the whole day is epen -- subject. 

Ms his reshuffling -- may = come at 117 Thats about ad scon 

cen make it, the train service being what it is. And I 
sahieniy promise to be out before noon’ 


Shall we Says then, ee December 21, i AM? 
“Te 


Rebert Be eee a. 


Ps I have been oe t of tewn er should have replied earlier. Teday 
( Saturday ) 1 called the effice and asked fer yeu. A message 
has presumably been left.But here s this note, onyueys : 


telephone nunber with youe ag aghaga 
e Since this is unlisted please de 
‘anyone "ols. @e I shall not be in on Tyesday or Wednesday, 


a 16, but shall,be here all day —— ecember 13, 
ecember 17. 
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2495 REDDING ROAD 
FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


December lL, 196. 


Mr James Parmer, gh 


CORE, 
38 Park Row, 4 
\ Lt Ve we 


New York Ci “ 


Dear Mr Farmers: 


I have a statement from Izell Slair, part of a long inter- 
view, to the effect that when Mr Gordon-Carey, of CORE, 
offered help with the first sit-in in %,eensboro, North 
Carolina, theStudent Executive Committees "went on record 
as having declined his offer, and he thanked us and he went 
on to Buhham.” Yet by some accounts COTE was involved. I wonder 
if your office can sét me s¥raight on this. 


It is a small matter, perhaps, but I don't like to leave 
it hanging, and fhe records are contradictory, as garas I can 
determinee Anyway, I'd be grateful for a words 


Don't think + say this with hurt feelings, but I wonder if 
the failure to reply to my request for another haff hour 
of your time is a “noe” I can well understand why it might 
be a “no,” for with a man under your pressures some thinghas 
to give now and then. But if it isn't a definitive"™no,” may 
I have the half hour? Any time exceot on a I.esday or Wednesdaye 
I am about to wind up the book and the LOOK article and 
have another question or twhe 


incerely yours, 


\ hen. Ake 
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2195 Redding Road, Fairfield, Sonnecticut, May 11, 196) 


aur 


Dear Mr “armer: 

That is splendid! I shall be at your office at 10:30, Buesday 
morning, May 26. May we count of two hours? And I wnder if you 
might have lunch witb me afterwa@ ds? 

I am very gratefule 

Very sihcerely/(yo 


Robert 
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2495 Redding Road, Fairfield, Connecticut, May 4,196) 


Mr James Farmer, 
CORE, 

38 Park Row, 
New York City 


Dear Mr Farmer: 


Lt had the pleasure of meeting and talking briefly with 
yog last fall in Washington at the Conference on Nonviblence 
ab Howard University. Sut i scarcely expect you to remember 
that, and so shall re-intréduce myself. I am a professor at 
Yale University and a writer, primarily a novelist, I suppose. 
(Among my books are All the King _s “en, Band of a gels, 
and Bhe “ave, of which you may have heard, ow I am doing 
a set of Interviews with Negro leaders in various parts of 
the country, a short wrsion to appear dn Look “agazine — 
and a full version to be publisked as a book by Random House, 
Ince, my regular publishers. I have already interviewed 
Mr Wyatt Walker, Dre Martin Luther King, Mr Abernathy ( though 
informally), Mr Aaron Henrg, Mr Charles Evers, Mr BDadlis Elie 

if New rileans ) bes og ae Mr Whitney Foung, Congressman 
Powell ,Dr@Kenneth Ciark, ames Baldwin, Ralph Ellison -- and 
a number of other people. I am, of course, anxious to. 
include you. Can you be persuaded? 


What I am trying to do is somewhat different from the ordinary 
newspaper interview. What I hope to get is a sort of portrait 
of the person interviewed, a sanse of his personality and the 
workings of his mind. We touch on a number of topics, some of 
them having ohly a remote connection , if any, with Cavil 
Rights, but the course of the interview is determined by 
the range of interests of the person interviewed. 


Would you have time, in the midst of your heavy obligations, 
to see me? I could come at almost any time, if i have a. 
little warning -- though still have a few appointments 
out of town, for tnstance Mr Carl Rowan on May 14, which 
is therefoge out. 1 am trying to wind up in the next three 
weeks, since the magazine is pressing me. ; 


I should be grateful for a word. 


Very heerely -Qurs, 
Robert She S'S 04 ow UYrrar, 


PS. Forgive this megsy note, but I'm no typist. 
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LOUIS H. POLLAK 


YALE UNIVERSITY " | 
LAW SCHOOL 04 

NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 06520 ( 
Ceti?! eee 


January 31, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Jim: 


At the behest of Random House (and of Look 


in which an abbreviated 


version of the book will appear), Robert “Pena Warren has agreed to write 


& study of contemporaneous Negro leaders. 


He has asked me to solicit your 


help in the undertaking: specifically, he would like the opportunity to 
talk to you for three or four hours. I feel no hesitancy in urging you | 
to give Mr. Warren this much time because I have no doubt that his book 
will be a profoundly important one -- as literature and as social history. 


I think I can best capsulize what Mr. Warren has in mind oa quoting 


what he has written to me: 


e « e I do not want the ordinary newspaper interview. 
What I want to get is the man reaching into his experi- 
ence, exploring opinions and attitudes, speculating about 
possibilities. I want to catch, if I can, some flavor of 
mind and personality. And I don’t want to confine the 
conversation to matters of the "problem." I want to give 
some sense of the variety among these leaders, the range 

and depth of quality. As far as I know, this sense of 
variety is what the ordinary citizen does not have. He 
lumps them all in one lump. I needn't delineate for you 
the many results of this fact. . . This sort of inter- 
view takes some time. These people are busy, are under 
pressure, and I can't expect them to give me a couple of 
hours or more for a conversation unless they think my project 
has some value and unless they understand the spirit in which 
it is undertaken. 


Mr. Warren will, very shortly, be writing to you directly to inquire | 
whether he may come to see you, on a day convenient to you, sometime with- 
in the next couple of months (but not, I believe, before mid-February). I 
hope you will be able to manage it. 


LHP 


Sincerely, 


LCW - 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE BOARD OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 37921 


January 8, 1965 


Gentlemen: 


Knoxville College will-—on Thursday, January 28~-entertain Speech groups 
from several predominantly white colleges. The occasion will be one for 
debating, oratory, and other forms of Public Address, 


During the evening session, a Knoxville College Faculty Member will give 
an address dealing largely with speeches and/or orations given by outstanding 
Negroes. 


It will be necessary to synthesize these works, since no single work 
treating of such speeches exists. It is at this juncture we seek your help. 
We will feel deeply grateful if you will--at your earliest convenience, send us 
data concerning Mr. James Farmer ; 


Let it consist of origin, family background, and at least one public talk 
on speech from which we may obtain clues as to his ethos and style. 


We would like to use these data to help in clarifying many misconception 
* that even socalled liberal-minded people have harbored, 


Very sincerely yours, 


bark CU letm 


Earl C. Alston 
Assistant Professor -— Speech and Drama 
Box No. 251 


Lebanon Connmmity Library ee we 
Harvey C. Grimbine Foundation ) ; 
ZLiebanon, Pa. 


February 5 9 196), 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Pi. << Mr. Farmer: 


| 


* 
Our library is hopefully planning, with your help, to hold an exhibit 
of letters from prominent people which indicate what books have most 
influenced them or what books they have most enjoyed. 


The exhibit will be held at our library in April during National 
Library Week and we hope it will help make people aware of the part 
books play in the lives of public figures. 


I am writing to you as I feel sure that many fine books must have 
helped to shape your courageous social philosophy. Perhaps, you 
would also care to comment on some of the new novels related to the 
civil rights struggle. 


I hove that you can find time tc share with us the books you have 
enjoyed or by which you may have been influenced. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Mrs.) Shirley Brownstein 
Assistant Librarian 


1301 N.W. 12th Avenue 
Amarillo, Texas 79107 


14/4965" 


Jt is my desire to compile a book about notable 
citizens of our race (Negro) which would have an interest 
appeal to children of elementary school age. Iam, therefore, 
asking a special favor of you, namely the following: — } 


Would you Kindlyecccccescccecccece 


Complete the enclosed questionnaire 

Write a two-page autobiography 

Write your philosophy of life in two pages 

Send a = photograph of yourself or a 3x group or family 
otorgra 

nee: names and addresses of other persons whom you 

feel should be ineluded in such a book? 


Nemet” eet Wreee® Dam 


(2 
(3 
(i 
(5 


oe wr 


(6) Send all to me at your earliest convenience. 


As an elementary school teacher, I am keenly aware 
of the searcity of material and information available in this 
area for our children and other interested citisens. There- 
fore, I am endeavoring through this effort to present the 
facts about the Negro men and women who have and are still 
making worthy contributions to our American way of life in 
@ manner which children can appreciate and understand. 


I realize that my effort is an immense undertaking, 
but I further appreciate the colossal share that I am 
aski © a to take in helping this dream and desire become 
a reality. 


Indeed I thank you for your kindness. 


Very sincerely yours 


Y VE 


- ~ et E Whi 2 
(Mrs.) Thomas J.White 


1 


Enclosure: 


SIBLING: 
NAME OF SPOUSE: 


CHILDREN: 
BOYS: Gikis 


— 


RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE: 
EDUCATION: 
GRADE SCHOOL 


vw - 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


COLLEGE: __ 


~ NAME 


UNIVERSITY: _ 


Aa 
OTHERS :___ 


—— 


SPECIAL HONORS: 
DIPLOMAS 
DEGREES _ 
CERTIFICATES 
AWARDS _ OTHERS 


SPECIAL INTERESTS: 
AS A CHILD 


7 EEE 


AS A YOUTH_ 
AS AN ADULT__ 
HOBBIES _ 


ea 
—_ 


TRAVEL EXPERIENCES __ 


OCCUPATION OR PROFESS ION_ 
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ublishers of The Europa Year Book, I & II 
"s Who, The World of Learning, The Middle East and North Africa 


pinectors: A. B. Bacon (Managing Director) John A. Hawgood G. D. Young W. Simon (General Manager) 


® 


18 Bedford Square London w.c.1 England 


LANGHAM 8236-8 


4s we have received no reply from you, 


date is very close, we wonder whether you 


ke us to send you another form for your 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
40 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: ; 


In recent years ‘Playboy Magazine has published a series of 
panel inguiries into modern problems featuring some of the 

most brilliant minds in America.’ For instance, recently Vance 
Packard, James GaFey, Marquis Childs, Senator Jacob Javits, 
Senator "Philip Hart, Herbert Barnet, president of Pepsi Cola, 
and Roger Sonnabend, president of the hotel and motel divisions 
of Hotel Corporation of America discussed business ethics. 


I have been commissioned by Playboy Magazine to interview a 
panel of distinguished judges, lawyers, police officials, 
‘prosecutors, journalists, and prison wardens on proposed re- 
forms in law enforcement. 


We shall talk. about the pros and cons of wire tapping, pre- 
trial publicity, cameras in the courtroom, use of lie detectors, 
public defenders, etc. There will be some discussion about the 
purpose of imprisonment and its effectiveness, 


Most police officials probably.feel the accused is “coddled”" 

by recent court decisions and police should have expanded, not 
restricted powers, Many jurists and lawyers feel the accused is 
entitled to even more protection than our present syeten gives 


hin, 


We should like to explore these questions with the waet errs 
ative minds in the law enforcement field. Could we include you 


in our porese 


Should you consent, we would require an hour or less of your 
time. I call on you at your convenience and ask questions. 

Your replies are tape recorded. When I have separately inter- 
viewed all our panel members, the responses are arranged in logO 
ical order, a proof is printed and mailed to yéur for your amend- 
ation and approval. Whatever changes you make are scrupulously 
respected. If you should want a coxsplete second interview to 
expand your views, we would be pleased to visit you again. May 

I ask your secretary to call me collect at 3354-4088, area 601, 

to arrange a meeting iad 
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July 16,1965 


Congress of Racial Equality 
30 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Our publishing company is in the process of preparing a series of 
books on the contributions of different peoples to the American 


nation. 


The books will conclude with a survey of the contributions of each 
group to America and some reference to contemporary figures of © 
importance in our national life who have come from the specific 
group being discussed. . | 


We would like to include the picture of James Farmer in the volume 
THE NEGRO IN AMERICA. we 


- . 


Could your office furnish us with any suitable photos and permission 
to reproduce the same? 


\ Sincerely yaurs, 


7 
* 


» David). Aednan 


David J. Goldman, Photo Editor 
DJG: jr 
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NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37208 
JAMYE C. WILLIAMS 
Department of English st ‘4 Department of Speech and Drama 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


American culture through 
to this collection. 


of your own selection, 

The format of the book calls for a bi 
occasion, time, place, 

data sheet and a mii 


My husband, McDonald Williams, will collaborate with me, and I am 
including a short sketch of each of us for your information. 


great interest in publishing a work of this description, and I am * 
e program director. 


We hope again that you will contribute a speech to 
we hear from you at your earliest convenience? 


Ls 
- 
— 
oe 7 


M. Litt., University of Pittsburgh, 1942 


Field of Spec 
English (The 


Teaching Experience 


Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio, 1942-1956 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama, Summer, 1955 
Morris Brown : ! llege, Atlanta, Georgia, 1956-1958 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia, Summer, 1957 
Tennessee State University, Nashville, Tennessee, 1958- 


Professional 


e Association 

of Teachers of English 

liege Composition and Communication 
tion Congress 


Title of Speech: 


roximate Size of Audietice: 


ABN: 
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- papers throughout the country. 


Preparation of Press Kit (see no. 9) 


-?.. PR & Press cont'd 


8 pm ~ Short briefing of press. (Did not set upi émall representation invited, 
few therefore showed.) Before arrived, a decision hac been previously made and 
an ultimatom was presented news media to thé efféct that they must present a | 
signed statement pledging confidential treatment of any special pre-action infor- 
mation we would care to supply. 


a 


NOTE: Though it does result in somé léverage, 1 am not certain I would have ap+ | 
proved the requirement of a 'signéd! document of intention. Was some feeling . 
about this among press. Did manage to cléar up and pacify those objecting on the | 
basis it was a 'policy decision! to allay fears caised by a few of the Western | 
press who had not respected release dates etc .... was not against any particular | 
media .... and simply took place of usual verbal agreement since we did not khow | 
all of the press about the country and difficult to personally speak to all rep- : 
resentation. They did manage to ‘swallow ‘that rationale. However, since I under- | 
stood it to be official Western Regional policy, I did accept individual letters 
and prepared a standard form and cover letter for general distribution. Did get 

a return from about 20 major media and networks - plus I accepted several on usual 
personal ‘verbal pledge'. (See nos. 7 & &) 


On the second day this agreement was virtually abused by us due to a premature 
general announcement of planned civil disobedience. However, since Convention 

was running late on Platform, we were able to pull out of it gracefully by 'ex- 
plaining' that CORE could of course not really plan any action or timing of same 
until we definitely knew what the Convenw".on would do. This embarrassment arose 
through a lack of internal communication :.ad the fact that most of the major spoke- 
smen forgot about the agreement we had i-: sted upon from the Press. Later, 

those who signed forms were given some a“ /snce information on location and timing 
of actions (civil disobedience - blockin. cf gates).* 


Thursday 9 July 
Conference on planning .... coordination. 


Answering of 'normal' press calls and setting up of interviews for media with ma- 
jor CORE spokesman (see release no, “4! 


NOTE: Both press calls for information and requests for interviews were to number 
in the hundreds. Obviously, this meant both came in heavily and steadily at all 
hours of the day and night during the days to follow -—— both from those media with 
representation at the Convention and requests telephoned in f%6m radia and news- 


List of Contents (in order) 
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worked many long hours and without them the job never would have been completed. 


Cover Letter and Pledge of Confidence Form. .....4-+-e+-e«+e+e «+ -NoS7&S 
ick, ct 8 0 tt ee ce 8 ce o WOW 
Convention Committee for Civil Rights (CCCR) flyer ........+WNoll 
Fact Sheet on Picketing Details/Major Spokesmen. ......... . No 21 
EE ee ee ee ee 
Demands of -Republican Platform Committee & Convention ....,...Nol 
Testimony Before Platform Committee. ..... 4 A see ee oe eee} 
ee ii gw ew tt eo te wet oe NOR 
Notice of 'Second Meeting! CCO®O Parents/Mississippi Delegation . .. No 22 
Report on ‘First Meeting’ with same’ .....¢4e-ecvcv2vec ce 0 « NOD 
Wane eee GO POO nee Cees cg. gin cw tw ck st lt le ct tt ct ct oe & NO 15 
First Release on Confrontatinn with Mississippi. ......... . No 16 
Copy of Maureen Murphy First Sent to Delegation. . .....e«-+«-e«-e+- Nol 
ee ee es DO tt. gk cee ee tte 6 NOM 
Typical Threat Letters Received by CORE. .......e-«-eeece NOL 


NOTE: It, of course, took a few days to compile, prepare and assemble Press Kits 
which were designed for both informational and educational purposes. Unfortunately 
they were done in rather a hurry and therefore they were not everything I might 
have desired. A complete void in CORE pamphlets brochures and @ther educational 
resources was the main problem. However, the kits were well received by the Press. 
Many thanks are due to Sherman Gerke, San Francisco Chapter PR Chairman, for orga- 
nizing most of the production end of the Kits - and to Jed Rakoff and Ja&—} Bennett 
of San Francisco CORE and Barbara Britton and Sue Ackerstein of Los Angeles for 
typing, running-off and final assembling (with additions) of the Kit. They all 
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, NATIONAL CORE REPUBLICAN CONVENTI“i] PROJECT - 196i, 
‘PUBLIC RELATIONS AND PRESS COORDINATION 
FROM: Shirley Ann Mesher 


Thursday 25 June 


Arrived in San Francisco (from Los Angeles) to confer with Norman Hill and chet — 
duncan on convention plans and coordination. , 


Friday, 26 June 


————e 


| Made arrangements and set-up for press conference on following Monday. Informed 
: | press - vastly expanding normal local press lists to include wider Bay Area, ma- 

| jor media in other parts of California, national networks and representatives or 
‘stringers! of important newspapers and magazines. 


Returned to LA late in evening for meetings there. 
Monday, 29 June 


Arrived early morning. Further Conferen:<, final preparation and run-off of List 
of Demands and short Hill Statement. (s2e Press: Release 1 and 2). 


2 PM - Press Conference at the Sun Reporter Building. Well attended. Hill read 
statement arm list of demands. Question: answered by both Duncan and Hill. Dealt 
with reasons, demands and 'planned' (i.e. »icket lines etc.) activity. Pointed 
out then,-and continued to throughout Committee and Convention time - that any 
consideration of further ‘more dramatic! action would depend on what the Commit- 
tees and Convention did. Mainly that was re: Seating of Southern lily-white del- 
egations; requested repudiation of those who voted «zainst the Civil Rights Bill; 
Platform, and the actual candidate nominated. 


Some personal interviews followed. 


After contacted Press unable to attend and gave statements and general planning. 
Answering of further press questions. 


Tuesday, 30 June _ 


Continued latter, Also further discussion on plans and work on coordination with 
other groups, especially for 12 July - March and Rally. 


Afternoon left for Kansas City. (Some necessary telephone calls made during 'lay- 


over! period in LA Some personal and political contacts for support and ‘bodies! 
of CORE conventions plans.) 


Tuesday, 30 June — Monday, 7 July 


At CORE convention. Checking back on det: ls. Conferring there with concerned 
parties. Two further planning and discus3sivun cawtuses; one including Dave Dennis 
discussing Mississippi political situation. | 


Re-run of list of demands and position paver. Distributed to National Staff, NAC 
and concerned parties and to all chairmen of delegations. 


Release on joining/unifying March and Rally for Sunday, 12 July (Release No 3). 
Monday 6 July - Tuesday 7 July 


eft CORE convention for Los Angeles. Cleared up meetings and immediate problems. @ 
7icked up car and drove to San Francisco. | | 


‘uesday - 7 July 


Norman Hill and others testify before Republican Platform Committee at the St. 


Francis Hotel. - (See copies of testimony released - no. 4) Followed by interview 
outside Platform Chambers. | 


SPM Briefing of Northern California CORE members. Press excluded. 
Wednesday, 8 July 


Start of distribution of flyers by thousands for "Human Rights March" (March for 
Equality) and Do You Want? (for picketing) - see copies no. 5 and 6. 


—3- PR & Press cont'd 


Thursday, 9 July cont'd | 


2 a.m. — Demonstration leadership and police briefing conducted by San Maten She- 
riffs Department at Cov; Palace. Area fc: pnicketing cutlined. Command Pcst as- 
signed (for one CORE and ons COCR Vellewe-cn- bus) inside gate and parking area. 

Use of telephone at post assigned. Spac- for additional cars just outside gate 
arranged. 


4:30 p.m. - Television interview with Chs:- Duncan, Norman Hill and Frank Glover. 
Normal procedure. 


6 p.m. - Staff Meeting 


Visiting of Press on various matters. 


Friday, 10 July 
_ Press calls, servicing, arrangements, etc.. 


10 a.m. - Joint Press Conference with Convention Committee for Civil Rights (CCCR). 
Usual procedure. (See their press release no. 17) note partial list of participa. 
ting organizations at end.) Anything not clear or appeered 'disapproving' of CORE 
or CORE activity in their release was more than adequately handled and cleared up 
by theCGCR spokesman. I also used this opportunity to have announced to the Na- 
tional press representatives the background and timing for the sentencing of Dr. 
Thomas N. Burbridge. They did show, resulting in the broad and immediate coverage. 


Finalizing of Press Kit. Awaiting only a couple of pieces and material from Na- 
tional. 


Planning of confrontation between Maureen Murphy (see her letter, No. 1,) Bay Area 
COFO Parents and the Mississippi Republics: Party Delegation. Copies of her ori- 
ginal letter were prepared and delivered i.1 envelopes indivicually addressed to 
each member of the Delegetion and the th::: acting chairman, National Committeeman, 
Mr Fred LaRue. Later another copy of the ‘etter was delivered to Mr LaRue in a 
fancy, hand-addressed envelope. After no r2ply, a telegram of intentions was 

sent through Western Union (see no. 15) end a press release prepared and delivered 
a no 16). (For report of that meetin; <7e Saturday notation, press release no 
18). 


Press release on the James Farmer Reception for Saturday night (see no. 19). Many 
of the press in town earlier had been verbally informed during the week. All now 
received official invitation. 


The press releases of this day were personally delivered to the downtown 'nerve 
center! locations of the various media and we again greatly expanded the press 
lists by noting all the various media assembled and their location, personnel and 
telephone numbers. Picked up a large number of reporters from alliparts of the 
country as well as most foreign media and services represented. 


(Many friendly pressmen had tried to get us a complete list from the Republican 
Press Center or Press Credentials Committee, but no such complete list existed 
and the Committee would not let us copy registration cards. A small brochure 
published by the telephone company gave some of the major media, but not a signif- 
icant number.) 


Saturday 11 July 


The by now usual two/three hours sleep followed by the usual hectic rush and demand 
of the day and night. 


Notification by telephone of the expected arrival time of James Farmer. Only the 
‘National Networks, New York and local przcs and the wire serveces were notified 
for the purpose of taking pictures only. <1: had been felt best - for many reasons 
not to hold any type of press conference at she airport .... but simply to move 
him through and directly to reception. 


9:15 a.m. - Joint Press Conference with C:.urch-Labor Council (Norm and Chet), 
Sheraton Palace Hotel. Usual procedure. 


10:30 a.m. - Special radio interviews, | 


1 p.m, -.. Convention Project Team meeting. 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTION ~- P.R. and Press 


"Bund July con’t 
12 noon - Picket Captains meet at Ferry Building for briefing on March and Rally. 
12:30 p.m. - Dignitaries and leaders assemble at Bea? and Market. fArranged for 


COFO parents to march as group right behind leadership ~ did, had great sign 
which was very effective and picked up by mumber of press.). 


Others assemble at Stuart or First & Market . 


l p.m. - March started approximately 2 mile route to Civic Center Plaza. Estimated 
by Police at about 35-40,000 people. Any given point, took 45 mintues to 1 hour for 
all of marchers to pass. 


3 pom. ~ All Marchers had arrived in Plage end progrem began. Very heavy press 
coverage enroute and at site of Rally. Belfeve all networks carried live... or 
at least good parts of it. Had group there to service presa ... did good job. 
Whole thing generally very impressive, especially if consider whole bit organized 
in two/three weeks. Rally lasted over 2 hours. a 


After Rally - Second Noneviolent ve at Good Semar! tan Church - 25th and 
Potrero. Press invited. 


Also Capteins and Monitors meeting. 
Further distribution of Kits, calling attention to mterials within. 


After several conversations with Mr. LaRue and Parems c‘heirren, Mr. Hal Light, 
meeting was confirmed and set with representation of Misaissippi delegation for 
1 p.m. (or Convention break), Monday, 13 July. Note press, et Lakne's insistance, 
was not invited until 2 p.m. (my compromise). Press Release prepared and 
distributed. (See no. 22). 


Continued contact with Negro delegation leaders and individuals to learn of 
possible plans, thinking and ways we might tie-in. 


Monday, 13 July 


Usual servicing for heavy prese | Gemenis. Staffing of office {xyeelt 98 well) 
to Keep up with lead. 3a 


Personal reminder to wn donia media anf special interest (eg: Southern press pe ) 
as represented by Hodding Carter III and Mra. Hazel Bremian Sith) ... of COFO 
Parents Representation in meating with 4.5 Mississippi Jelegates. 


Continuation of Press Kit delivery , shifting heavily now to Cow Palace where press 
headquarters were now set-up and in operation. 


9 a-m. - Convention opens and CORE and the CCCR begi+ ptcket line and set-up — 


Command Posts outside the Cow Palace. It had been arrenged that 1% least ome of the 


official CORE and one of the CCCR spokesmen would clzy3 be ca duty ct *ke Command 
Post and one spokesman for each group would always b2 as the lire f>* tre purpese 
of talking to and coordinating the prese and to facilitate geterai comsnice 2008. 
Bach spokesman was supplied with an over-size badge (hlso imprinted with tus/ber 
name) to make identification easy. 


NOTE: At all times during the Convention, all the networks and others had several 
mobile television units and booms, etc., surrounding the picke%iag area. A zocd 
representation of radio and newspapermen were also always on Nand. Tiis, of “cvrse, 


made it easy to quickly inform the press and to set-up our outside press confer -1c28 


with speed. In addition to this, friendly press representatives provided aimity ince 
cargés to the Press area inside the Cow Palace and e further eazy access snabicd 
me to distribute press releases and gather and furfiish further informatica with 
greater ease. While outside, other members of the presse would keep me pceted on 
inside information, timing and the like which was particularly helrful in exactly 
timing protest actions etc. The added effort in reasonably servincing the press | 
and keeping them informed and in establishing good relations with them obviously | 
payed-off by their ‘assistance’ with tactical problens. 


arrangements proved to be essential; in fact, it wes late ip the day, Monday, 
before I could leave the office to go to the Cow Palace. The three telephones were 
constantly going with Press calls and also urgent requests for materials end other 
things thet needed doing as relayed from ure Command Post. Such heevy demends were 


NOTE: I also felt it necessary that the office be memmed for calls coming in there. | 


R2P. Convention -- P.R. and Press Si 


to continue throughout the Convention tim: ... both from the press and from those 
with CORE organizational and materia¥s problems. I was able to find a few people 

I knew personally to help in the office, find needed materials and infromation 

and run errands. Unfortunately, some were from out of town, and it was rather bad 
that they had come long distances to join in the demonstrations and were pressed 
into other duties away frém the Cow Palace. However, they weve aware of the desper- 
ate need and gladly helped. Still, in fairness to such people, it would be better 

if an adequate number of local people -- if only because they are mere familiar with 
the area and its peovle and resources -- were to be solicited and set well in 
advance to perform euch essential tasks. 


As individuals joined the CORE-CCCR lines they were asked to fill. cut a general 
information sheet and also handed a CORE rules for Action flyer. 


A flyer was also handed to the delegates and Convention visitors listing the 
basic points demanded of the Convention (see no. 23). | 


1 p.m. -- Meeting time set for 4 of the Bay Area COFO Parents to confer witha sim- 
ilar number of Mississippi. delegates. Recess raumning late so Varents inforned 
Mississippi headquarters that they will go for lunch and then return, They did 

and arrived back in hotel lobby shortly before 2 poem. Press representation by this 
time was excellent and crowded into somewkas small lobby. 


I went back to room which served as Delegation headquarters with Parents. We were 
informed that they had not yet arrived, dic not know when they trould and heavy 
doubts were expressed by an alternate that - were expectsd or that arrangements 
would really have been agreed upon to meet ...th Parents. Arsx+d to return to ‘ 
lobby to wait - not even in hallway out@ice room. Did former. 


The Mississippi Delegation bus arrived shortly after and the deingnies dleenbarked 
and walked quickly through tke lobby in the direction of their headquarters and 
hospitality suite. Mr. LaRue was nowhere to be seen. 


Some of the delegates clustered down the hall and I went to find where Mr. LaRue 
was and where and when the meeting would be held. As approached, several of the 
newsmen had cornered Mr. W. Yerger , chairman of the Delegation. He was telling 
newsmen that there had been some misunderstanding, that there had never been any 
agreement to meet and that they had attempted to contact the people setting it 

up to so tell them. I approached, introduced myself as the person who had several ¥ 
times spoken to Mr. LaRue and the one who had received firm ccnfirmetion of such 

a meeting. He then admitted that this was really so, but trat/he had further 
discussed it and decided that meeting of no use and that they came here “to attend 
the Republican Convention only.” In response to further «e°::'i ming he also ecknow- 
ledged that he did not - nor did any of his delegates - fii.::.1 to talk with tre 
Parents ... that it was not their concern... and this meus .: unis or any ctier 
time. Before additional questions could be asked they ali «cctr2ated behind locked 
doors and refused to see even the press. 


The press reaction to all of this was of course very good from our standpoint. 
They immediately returned to front lobby anc began interviewing, televising, and 
photographing the Parents. Actually it turnei out better itn’s way than if meecing 
had taken place. Normal procedure after. 


During afternoon, close tabs kept on progress of the Credentia .s Committee 
meeting then. 


After picketing ended late in evening there was a joint CORE-CCCR executive meeting. 
This was followed by CORE alone, in brief conversation. 


Tuesday 14 July 


Usual hectic activity. Included visit to Press “nerve centers," especially to get 
“Confiéence" forms signed or similar agreement. 


1 p.m. = CORE staff meeting. 


4k p.m. - Picket line resumes as Convention reconvenes. Though idea had been 
rejected earlier, it was at last accepted, and Information Sheet for Picket Captains 


and Monitors had been prepared and passed out (see no. 24). 


Later, after the "lily-white" Southern delegations had been seated and while one 
amendment after another on the Civil Rights plank was being voted down (had both 
radios and television at the command post), quick executive strategy meetings were 


er 


Tere 
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held and the preparation of a statement <« protest began. This statement was de- 
livered by Hill at promised outdoor press -onference somewhat prior to actual 
action... and it warned that if the Conve: ion contimied on in the tone it was 
setting that CORE might well find it nec2rs vy of to take more dramatic action 7 
(See release no. 25). | 


There followed a flurry of additional media © ‘confidence" forms. Shortly 
before the Convention adjourned -- having just apprauved their miserable platform - 
those newsmen who had signed such forms, gr _— personal assurance, were 

quietly informed of the locations. 


NOTE: It was earlier this day that we settles Weckn our own agreement by 
announcing pre-maturely that there would definately be civil-disobedience and 
promising a press conference a little later to describe exactly what form it 
would take. This not only brought the newsmen into a constant hounding routine, 
but the police swarming all over the place. 


Luckily -- since the Republican Convention Controllers purposely delayed the action 
on the Platform to avoid most of the Eastern coverage «- we were able to withdraw 
any suggestion of definate action and of. ‘a promised statement to detail type... 
Instead, we promiseé a ‘statement of purpose ' to be given later in the evening... 
which was fortunate since the later and later hours forced us to change the form 
of action. This whole thing was ewharrassing and for a long, tense time we were 
reaily on the spect. But, as mentioned earlier in this report, we finally got 

off the hook in an acceptable manner. However, thankfully, this was the first and 
only serious breakdown in top level comm-rication. 


Press coverage for action (jam-in at tur.:tile) was tremendous. Despite late 
hour -- past midnight -- none of th@press eft, but all stayed to hassle with 


police. 


After leaving the Cow Palace, an executi:: CORE straterzy meeting was held .,. un- 
til 4:30 a.m.! Stayed on to discuss outline of rationale for following day. 


Wednesday, 15 July 


‘Usual frantic pace. 


Preparation of rationale for inside action. Was timedexactly to coincide with 
inside action planned at close of normal Scranton demonstration on Convention 
floor. Inside action was well covered and ‘confidence’ media were tipped-off a 
little before and therefore prepared for it. 'Outdoor-press-conference'’ - 
promised and set-up earlier - began just as banner was unfuried inside. At same 
time press outside and inside received copies of statement (see release no. 26). 
(Unfortunately, must have mounted 'scap box' during couple hours sleep and stayprd 
on it in hazy morning hours when wrote diatribe. Really bad!). 


During entire day and evening, continuous contact with Negro delegation to 
ascertain their plans. They kept vacillating between "walk-out" and “walk- 
around." Finally decided on latter, but would not really state exact timing for 
this. Really got more information from ‘friendly press' and other inside contacts 
who sat in on their meetings. Learned was timed for just after Golcwater count 


went over necessary votes. 


At that point, whole line of approximateiy 1000 sat down in front of main 

entrance outside and Dick Gregory and othe=s spoke for television etc. Previous 
to this a coffin with guard had been placci in the cneter of the normal picket 
circle and as the count began, the CCCR rinisters had taken up their vigil in > 
front of the main entrance ... with sign ienoting such civil rights martyrs as 


Medgar Evers. 


After Goldwater was acclaimed the nominee, the honor guard carried the coffin to 
the vigil point, followed by a young carrying group, beating drums and guitars, 
and then by the flag upside-down in mourning and then the entire line. Three 

girls dressed in black kneeled in front of the ccffin, wtich- was flanked by a flo- 
wered cross and a sign reading REPUBLICAN PARTY - BORN 1856 - DIED 1964. All of 
the marchers also ‘kneeled down, with the exception of a solid line which circled 
the whole scene. Long moments of silence were followed by the singing, very 


softly, of "We Shall Overcome." 


The coffin was lifted and the group rose in a body and proceeded to follow behind 
gently singing "Freedom Now." The procession passed by the turnstiles and other 
gates as the delegates and visitors began to flow from the Convention. At this 
point, the police locked arms and held the crowd back behind the gates while the 


coffin and over 1000 marchers paraded by. 


z 
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The effect was oe and tremet ous, this whble ation by 1 far the mdi . are 
and moving of all. The people! just stared silently. iodt with a wo 
bewildered look. There wert Almost no comments at this point -- Sane: they 
seemed stunnéd. It was hot until later, as the parade wound through the upper 
part of the parking lot, that some people began pushing through the lines and 
making rude noises. 


As the circle was completed and the line headed back toward the entrance, we ran 
into a solid wall of angry-ready~for-a-fight Youth For Freedom (young Birchers) 
with elbows and signs and loud comments all prepared. At this point the leaders 
wisely did not attempt to plow through them, but rather just reversed and led the 
line back up the path, up the stairs and down the exit road spreading across the 
lanes as they went. This ended with a total sit-down at the gates,then a re- 
grouping by the edge of the — road (See Operations Rigork). 


The press had given the coffin ‘Soutine total and massive coverage and even lined 
the roof to get vantage shots. A good number quickly followed into covering the 
street sit-in as soon as the word spread. Here the crowds attitude, and particu- 
larly those motorists held-up, quickly changed to intense anger and harrassing 
cries. A frantic air also gripped both the demonstrators and the police for a 
tamee time, but subsided as effective discipline was brought into play on both 
sides. 


After a very late adjournment (1 a.m), a CORE executive meeting was again 
conducted into the early hours. 


Thursday, 16 July 


10 a.m. = Staff meeting. 
Usual heavy gathering, checking and dispersal of information to press and others. 


3 p.m. - Picket Captains and Monitors Meeting. 


4h p.m. - Pickets started march. Continued through dey without incident. Ended 
in massive sit-down in front of main entrances as Convention closed. 


Preparation of final position statement and rationale (see release no. 27) and 
also statement for Western Regional direction (see release no. 28). Outside 
press conference was ag&in calied and set-up to coincide exactly with internal 
demonstration at the close of Goldwater's speech and final bravos. 


As Goldwater spoke, received worfé and details (checked directly) of mass arrests 
in Greenwood. Prepared facts which were rushed to Norman Hill, who was 
beginning final address to the press. (See release no. 29). 


Inside two banners had been unfurled (with full press coverage); three demonstra- 
tors were carried out, but two managed to out-last Convention and were interviewed 
on the spot. 

Press calls continue, broken only by airport run. 


1:30 a.m. - Drinks for all. 


Friday, 17 July 
Usual. Discussion. Clean-up 


Walter Winchell column appeats. Large number of calls on this, including Mr. 
Wincehll late that night. 


Start work on reports. 


Saturday, 18 July 


Begin checking down (continues for 3/4 days) all accusations in Winchell colum. 
Alert CORE attorneys etc. Find absolutely no substance to charge (see Special 
Report no. 30). 


Receive calls about House Un-America Activ’+ies Committee and their observation 
of picket lines etc. Kept checking for mo:: leteiled information. When found out 
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what said by Rep. Johansen (Rep., Michigan), then issued statement (see 
release no. 31). 


Sunday, 19 July 


Continuation of Winchell columm investigation. 
Reports. Clean-up details etc. etc. etc. 


and on @®e@eeeekes.eeee* * *ee@ee#e?- 


ADDENDUM 


Monday, 29 June - Chapters were also sent demands and first statement, along with 


special Memo on some dates and general information (see no. Add. 1/2 A). 


Briefing notice for Thursday, 9 July from San Mateo Undersheriff Pomeroy (no. 12A). 


Community Relations Department and Chief Cahill of San Francisco Police Dept. 
visited to personally convey displeasure with their force as opposed to ovhers. 


TO BE DONE 


JOINT STATEMENT FROM CORE AND POLICE RE: WINCHELL COLUMN. 
Statement congratulating San Mateo Sheriff's Departrent 


Thank-you Letters. 


GENERAL EVALUATION 


The coverage was of course excellent ... ot one also hone&t y realizes that to 
some extent this was due to the lack of auy real fight for the Renublican Pres- 
idential nominee. This whould mean that demonstrators at the Democratic Party 
Convention will receive even greater exposure. 


Through personal relationships, steady and quick supply of irformation and checking 


on their requests and through near normal servicing of the press, we were able 
to ellicit generrally a good attitude and perhaps a much better understanding 
than is often in evidence from members of the press corps. Hnng-overs from 
local relationships that were not always too cordial continued to cause some — 
problems, but on the whole I think there was great progress in improving even 
these areas. Press relations were certainly further enhanced by the tenor and 
tone of those now in complete control of the Repvolk&es1 Party. More thn once 
it was the press against the guards etc. - rather than demonstrators. Tle real 
test of any assumed gains in media contact will be how CORE fairs in a Conven- 
tion atmosphere that is likely to be more favorable to the press. I think some 
substantial inroads were made, particularly as it affects the Western States — 
and the normal presentation of civil rights in general and CORE in particular. 
Evidence of this is the continued high interest in the area and the desire of a 
number of networks and national and local media to do some in-dept reporting 
on the Western scene. 


A few discipline problems came up on the line - but the vast majority of 
participants were extremely cooperative, unusualiy godd spirited throughout 
the Convention and - = willing to abide by directions and adhere to CORE 

rules, .etc. As an organization we probably need some improvement in 
attitudes and stronger cooperation when acting in conjuctic:i with other groups. 


There was also better relations with the police and a great amount of c¥edit — 
goes to the San Mateo Sheriff's Department and their general attitude and 
acceptance of the principal of the "right to demonstrat=". This is certainly 
a great diviation from normal local attitudes. (See letter from Sheriff.) 


There was a desperate need for a separate press center - but one hed to settle 
for two extra telephones. Five or six steff plus volunteers working out of one 
small office ~- each with their own area of operation - is cestic at best. 
There were not even enough places to: sit, let alone work. S2mchow, even 
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under these most trying circumstances, we did manage to accomplish something. 
The great need for training more mempers in the public relations/press coord- 
ination skills was also sadly evident. Though there are willing workers, even 
most serving in this capacity within their own chepters have very little concept 
of the field as a whole nor are they prepared in the techniques. (This is only 
one aspect of what must be done.) 


Also, it is almost imperative that a duplicate press center - with all necessary 
equipment - be established at the Convention site. Without such resourse, it 
made the job all that much more difficult. And with time always at a premium, 
the many miles between production and deiivery were tough ones to overcome. 

Press credentials for admittance to the working press area and also to the floor 
where the press platform is would be most helpful. Friendly reporters did assist 
in loaning tickets, but this is at best an uncertain proccss and they were 

not always, particularly at first, available at convenient times... but, I was 
certainly most grateful for such assistance. 


several times networks or stations throughout the country would ring asking me to 
verify something they said they hed received from the Naticnal CORE office. 

This was always bewildering and sometimes embarrassing - especially wuen it 

dealt with matters or actions on which we had made no ennouncement ava did not 
intend to, at least at thet immediate time. I do not know if it wae informa- 
tion inadvertantly given or if it did in fact come from a National ofiica 

source. However, if it did, then our commmication with and frou "“uticns. 

was bad. 


By no means do I feel that everything that could be done was done - time and 
facilities had limitations. Nor do I think that relations and especially 
"education" of the could not be vastly improved ... but I do feel that some 
major advances were made and a good basis for furvher rapport and Detter 
coverage established. 


CORE - Congress cf Ratial Equality 
2085 Sutter Street 

San Francisco 15 California 
JOrdon 7-3430 


June 29, 1964 


STATEMENT FROM NORMAN S. HILL: National Program Director 
Once again, in this a presidential election year, both parties - Republican 


and Democratic ~ are faced with the reality of the existance of a gap between 
the principals of democracy, equal opportunity and justice and every day 
practice for Negroes and other minorities. 

To bridge this gap, the Civil Rights Bill provides a meaningul and important 
beginning.....but only a beginning. There remains the crucial problem of im- 
plementation! Further more, the bill will not change the plight of —s 
. and underemployment for far too many Negro and other workers.....the inferior 
housing of ghettos North and South......and the imadequate educational 
opportunities for minority children throughout the country. 

In this context and out of recognition of the increasing importance of the 
minority vote in American politics, the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
challenges both the Republican and Democratic parties to deelare themselves in 
unequivocal, forthright and specific fgetihen for the immediate elimination of 
racial segvegation-and discrimination from American life. 

In keeping with CORE*s basic policy and:understending the relationship 
between the problems af minorities, the life situation of the poor in general 
and the éuadequate response of politica], economic and social institutions ti 
‘the victims of poverty in this country......we demand that the Republican Party 
at its 1964, Convention — declare itself for concrete measures that will solve 
the inequities of poverty and racial bias. 


rie rens oO: 2Cial BaUaltivyY (OUR? 
Norman Hill, National Program Director 
2085 Sutter Street 

San Frahcisco, California 

JO 7-3430 


Republican Party Piatform and 
Convention 
(Shirley Mesher, Regional P.R. 
JOrdan 7~-3430) 
2085 Sutter St - San Francisco 


James S, Farmer, the National Director of the Congress of Racial Equality and | 
one of the principal Civil Rights leaders, will personally present CORE's demands 
to the Republican Party Platform and Credentials Committees. The announcement 
was made today in a San Francisco Press Conference called by Norman S. Hill, 
CORE's Program Director from New York. 
The following were outlined by Hill as the major demands: 
1. Meaningful and immediate inn lenentiatiion of the Civil Rights bill soon ex- 
pexted to be law. 
2.  Denouncing and repudiation of Republican members of Congress who voted 
against the Civil Rights Bill. | 
3. Repudiation of alliance with Dixiecrats on civil rights and social legisla- 
tion affecting Negroes and other minorities. 
4. Fall and fair employment (a massive works and training program; $2.00 mini- 
mum wage). 
5. Enforce Section 2 and 5 of the 14th Amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion in the Southern States which deny Congressional Representation by 
denying voting rights. 


6. Set up realistic program outlining procedures for the massive and immediate 


integration of all public schools as ordered by the Supreme Court ten years 


ago. 

te - - Draft. legislation allocating oieliitic) funds for aid to local communities 
and states for promoting and effecting quality integrated education. 

8. Draft legislation allocating -substantial_funds for the development and en- 


couragement of integrated housing within the income range of all citizens. 


~— «. 


9. _ Take~immediate_steps to change-the Senate-cloture_rule-from the—present. . 
_—_—_—_ . = 


2/3 vote now necessary toa simple majority (51%). 


Regional Office 
Congress of Racial Equality 
20385 Sutter 6+, Room 319 
sean Francisco, California 


July 2; 1964 
Re: Ghurch labor Conference 
Rally July 12, Civis Oenter ms 


-_—~_ 


of 


The National Office of the Congress of Racial Equality announced today that 1t is 
giving its wholenearted endorsement to the July 12 Mass Marchand Rally be? neg nad 


in San Francisco. 


a a -—_ ace 


The rally, being co-spqnsored by the Crurch Taber Conference, The Baptist Ministers 
Union, the Ministerial. Alliance and the Negro-lator Assembly is.ncot sxsiy uwiot ser 
step forwardin-our campaign for human _rights-and dignity, in that once.<gin largs 
numbers of both the black and white.communities. are involving themselves-in cur 
struggle, but it is also another step toward unity between CORE, the churs*.es,- la=- 
bor organizations and other civil rights groups... ia 4 
James Farmer, National Director of COHE will be one of the main speakers at-the 
vain. along with Rev Balph Abernathy,.secretary~treasurer of the southern Chris- 
tian Leadership. Conference; Congressman Augustus ?. Hewkins, Democrat cf Los Ange- 
les and Aesemblyman Byron Rumford of Berkeley. “CORE chapters from all over.Califor~ 
nia will participate in the march end rally. _ : 
4s a further display of the unity which: has. developed between the many groups in~- 
volved in the struggle for human dignity, Bill Chester, Chairman of the Church Le- 
bor Conference;, Rev Hamilton Boswell, Chairman of the Ministerial Alliance's 

Civic Committee; and Rev George Bedford, President of the Baptist Ministers Union 
will urge those people participating in the march and fally, July 12, to support 


the picket line which CORE intends to conduct at the Republican Convention at the 


Cow Palace. 


dk ke a ae ie ke 


A testimany before platform committee, Republican National 
Gonvention, by Uorman Hill, program dir ctor, Congress of 
” Reoial Equality, July 7, 1964. 


"Mr. Chairman: 


| My name is Norman-Hill and I-am the national program 
'. ~direetor of the Congress of Racial Equality. I testify to- 
| day on behalf of James Parmer,. national director of CORE, 


| = an. interracial organization of Americans determined that 


_ ‘the: institutions of this nation will.live up to the ideals 
we export for forsign. consumption --— particularly the ideal 
of total racial equality and justice. _ 

Toward this end, and in the. rib tradition of American 
. we -have-over the years engaged jn non-violent 


; Gi . - ASreat: action, often with the sacrifice of lite and Limb. 


This convention itself is the seene of such action a8 will 
~ be _ the. convention-of your opponents in Atlantio City sone 
~ weeks hence. | 
Neither this aetion nor my. testimony id motivated by 
Qnite the contrary, 


, 
{ 


considerations of partisan politics.. 
both are motivated by a profoundly. oO disillu- 


- _.shonment with the- performances of both ma Jor parties =~ por= 


tormahces made all the more distasteful by the high Saeale 
——— proclaimed in convention platforms, 

_ I.want therefore to address myself to what you ae and 
-who you are ~— and to what. you shoula be saying to the Ameri- 
can people in this crucial year. of decision, ie 

You have committed the tordes of’ right-wing conservatism 
\ 


= 
to the overturn of interracial Southern Republicanism, which 
flourished after the Civil war, and to return the party to 

the first decades of the century. The lily-white composition 
of your Southern delegation is an accomplished, visible, and 
hence-forth, historical fact, whomever you choose for your 
standard bearer. Ironically, this monstrous fact occurs pre=- 
Gisely when a sprinkling of black faces has begun to appear in 
the delegations from the Southern demooracy. 

This fact, and the reasons for it, mast grip your atten- 
tion in the years ahead, for the Republican Party is at a 
crosaroads. It can become the party of states-rights, reaction, 
and radisn, or it can move with the currents of history, which 
fl ow toward freedom. Take the first path, and your minority 
status will .be sealed, you are damned fo wither into a fana- 
tie sect feeding on embittered dregs*oif society. Take the 
Latter path and you will redeem the paleo which gave 
birth to your party. 

I therefore call upon this convention, publicly and in 
resolution, to deplore the absence from its southern renka of —— 
Negro delegates and to proclaim the determination of the. | 
Nativnal Republican Party to prevent the rise of lily-white 
Republleanien above or below the Mason-vixon line. 

awe mpsciticslly, CORE places before this convenction 
precisely the demand it shall place before the Democratic 
convention: Tue unseating-of the delegation from Mississippi. 
Thée tragia disappearance of three voter-registration workers 
in that state is but the latebt. ‘in a long series of atro- 
cities contirming our sonteintpa thet, Miseissippi is ina . 


‘gf " ie .* . 
ke | ’ ?. 
= _ 

S. 
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mje 
state of rebellion. The inability or unwillingness of state 
~euthorities to protect the civil rights workers attempting to 
register voters and thus to democratize state politics is 
further evidence of the collapse of law and order in that 
state. 

Moreover, the disfranchisement, by violence and intimi- 
dation, of the vast gajority of our Negro citizens belies 
Mississippi*s claim to a Republican form of government. By 
no stretch or the imagination, therefore, can the delegation 
from that state be said to represent the Republicans of Missi- 
Ssippi; and seating of that delegation by this convantion 
can only strengthen the claim of a racist oligarchy to the 
legitimacy of its little regime. 

Gentlemen, Negroes and their white allies have taken to 
the streets because the democratic process has been subverted 
by our political institutions. Institutions that were intended 
to embody, educate, and enact the will of the people; that 
were intended to redress grievances, guarantee rights of citi- 
zenship, and make government the instrument of the people in 
the satisfaction of their common needs ~-- these institutions 
have balked,frustrated, and perverted the democratic process. 

Thus, despite public opinion polls and elsttoral evi- 
dence that the overwhelming majority of Americans favor 
social legislation put before the-Congress in recent years, 
that legislation has« been bottlenecked by an intrenched 
minority 6f conservative Republicans and dixie-grats who con-~ 
trol Congressional machinery. The dictator ship of this 
reactionary coalition over the American people must be broken 


if we are to make progress towards & humane society. 


ae 
. z y 


. : ‘se* 


oe 
Specifically, we must break the coalition's hold on 
committee chairmanships. Today, the majority of Congressional 
committees are chaired by Southern Democrats. But when your 
party is in power, most chairmanships f0 to mid=western con- 
servatives with an anti-urban bias. wWe cannot carry the an- 
tiquated and inherently undemocratic minority system into the 
Second half of the 20th century. We cannot proclaim universal 
sufferage at the polls while in effect nullifying popular man- 
dates in committees. ) es 
The seniority system, which shells out oommittee chair- 
manships to 19th century troglodytes, must be gettisoned or 


te radically overhauled. Chairmanships must go to men of com= 


petence who are pledged to steer their committees to a ful- 
fillment of their party's platform in the area or their conm- 


...mittee’s concern. : 


os 
~~ 


This principle must be written into the Republican 


£arty platform, and this convention must mandate Republican 
congressmen that, should they constitute a majority of the 


new. Congress, they will not permit the appointment of committee 


—.shairmen who block implementation of the party’s platforn. 


Abolition of the present _seniority system is but one step 


ss towards demoaratization of Congressioual functioning. i € 


-wajority rule is to prevail. in Congress, ule 22 must be : 


‘amended. ' The bi-partisan e<fort that broke the recent filim 


__buster against civil rights was commendable. But why, in 


~this- aay and age, should an intransigent, unrepresentative 


----Minoxéty be able to delay for months the passage of a bill . | 


2 + 


_wh4ob merely guarantees thé: most elementary civil rights to - 


al 


ad 


we i. en a 
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en 
all citizens? The spectacle of the recent filibuster, wit~ 


nessed by the entire worid, can only pisy into tne hancs of 


totalitarian propaganda who charged democracy with bungling 


incompetence. 


~~ j-urge-this committee to sound the clarion ior Congres- 


Sional reform and to draft a platfam permitting the cloture 
of senatorial debate by a majority ¥Yote. Majorities are not 


incapable of folly but minorities who nullizy the majority 


Will are guilty oz worse. 

vrankly, Mr. Chairman, we in CORE are tearful that the 
passage of the Civil Rights Act may encourage the illusion 
that full equality has been bestowed upon the Negro and that 
the nation may now return to business as usual. Should this 
view gain currency, only tragedy can insue, for the civil 
rights revolution will intensify until the rundamental con- 
ditions of Negro life are radically altered. The entire na- 
+i6n and our political leaders must realize that the elimina- 
tion ot formal racial barriers, of discrimination, segregation, 
and manners oi policy is not enough. #uil equality cannot be 
won in jobs, housing, and schools if the Negro is to find him- 
self in the frustrating position of posseesing formal citizen- 
ship rights without the means to enjoy them. 

_if this is not profoundly understood, americans will not 
bé prepared to cope with the social dislocations that are yet 
in store. These dislocations are the inevitable fruit of 
tokenism, of justice too long delayed. The Republicn Party 
cannot build a viable base on reactive confusion. Nor can it 


lead the American peopie into the next stage of equality while 
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doubts are encouraged about the stage just completed. 


Your leadership responsibilities are not ful:illed merely by the asser- 


tion that the civil rights act is law and must be enforced. for to assert 


this is but to state the obvious. The Republican Platform must record the 
party's faith in the constitutionality of the act. Those who would advocate 
defiance of the act in hopes that a groundswell of opposition will force a 
supreme court declabation of its unconstitutionality must not be sustained 
or comforted in their delusion but silenced from either party. Rather, 
their dangerous and destructive crusade must be nipped in the bud and tho- 
roughly repudiated. 

Beyond the actual constitutionality is its fundamental morality, its 
inherent justice. Your platform must endogse the acts on these grounds as 
well. It must call upon ali Americans to implement and enforce the act, 


not alone because it is the law of the land, but because it is right. 


Mr. Chairman, CORE believes that the Supreme Court decisions on re- 
apportionment promises a new day for American democracy, a giant step toward 
the ideal of "one man, one vote." Inasmuch as the object of these decisions 
was to expose the overrepresentation of some, and the underrepresentation of 
other Americans in our legislative halls, we consider this an appropriate 
time for Congressional action to enforce Section 2 of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment -- providing that states which deny the right to vote shall have their 
Congressional representation reduced in proportion to the nuniber of citizens 
disenfranchised. Failure to enforce this provision results in Congressional 


overrepresentation of white supremacy. It is well known that much Southern 


resistence is motivated by the determination of many entrenched segrega- 
tionist politicians to remain in office by preventing Negroes from sharing 


political power. The enforcement of the Fourteenth Amendment would serve 


notice that continuation of efforts to disenfranchise black and white voters 


will result in a diminution of political power on the national scene. 


4 T 
Establishing machinery for enforcement.of Section 2 of the Fourteenth Amend- 


ment is a Congressional function, too long neglected. The Republican platform 
must piedge the party's Congressmen. to fight for enfo-cenent. Indeed, the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment should also be applied to this very convention. 
Gentlemen, I stated earlier thet the Civil Rights Act, in strengthening the 
Negro’s citizenship rights, nontheless feils to help secure his structural and 
economic position in American society. And history has taught us the bitter les- 
son that without social and economic underpinnings, civil rights are tenuous. 

| The Negro unemployment rate today is at least two and a half times that of 
whites. Automation and technological change are devouring unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs in which Negroes have been cdisproportionately concentrated. The un- 
employment rate of the Negro youth is 70% in some eben sections -- a dark fore- 

_boding of the future. 

es While-these racial disparities in unemployment exist, while poverty stalks 
the ghetto, hopes for racial harmony and social peace =re utopian. Yet, we, in 

CORE, recognize th&t the fate of black workers-is-inserarable from that of white 
workers, and vice versa. We knot that our position in the job market is such that | 
fair employment depends on full employment for all Americans. 

Such prominent economists as Leon Keyserling and Gunnar Myrdal, as well as 
the AFL-CIO, have pointed to the failure-of-the private sector of the American 
economy to generate sufficient jobs over the past ten years to absorb the influx 
of new workers into the labor forces; a failure which will become more conspicuous 

_ Seainet the need to create some 35 millionjobs in the decade ahead. 

It is time for the gcvernment to plan a massive federal works progran, such 
as was advocated by the March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom, that will meet 
‘the nation's needs for decent houbine » schools, hospitals, urban renewal, etc., 
and simultaneously create jobs for the nation's unemployed. To maximize employ- 


ment for the unskilled_and semi-skilled, the work week should be reduced for 


of} as 

workers in these categories -- the remaining time spent in the retraining progrem. 

- For it is clear to us that the radical changes in the iabor force caused by the 
technological revolution requires a massive upgrading of skills at the lower lev- 
el. Neither management programs in this area nor current efforts of the govern- 
ment even approach in magnitude or approach the need for retraining. 

I want to reiterate, Mr Chairman, that the demand for public works and re- 
training is a civil rights demand in that it profoundly affects the destiny of the: 
Negro people Similarly, our demand for a two dollar minimum wage, which I urge 
the convention platform to support, is a civil rights demand, since two-thirds of 
all Negro families exist on less than $4000 4 year. 

A close correlation exists between employment and education. The fewer years 
of school an individual completes, the greater his chances of being unemployed. 
Here again the Negro is hardest hit by presumably color-blind forces. Accondine 
to Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz, today's machine has the equivalent of a high 
school diploma. Yet the average educational attainment of the hiteee is 8.2 years. 
Only 3.2% of the adult Negro population has college degrees; only 240,000 Negroes 
are now enrolled in colleges and universities. 

If the gap between educational sidetement and the skills required by tomor- 
row's technology is not to devastate the Negro community, federal action is inm- 
perative. Such action must be aimed at the elimination of de facto as well as 
de jure school segregation. The inferiority of segregated schools -- North and 
South -- is well nigh universally demonstrable, and contributes to the high drop 
out rate of ghetto youngsters as well as to their general demoralization. Hand 
and hand with integration must proceed upgrading of the nation's public schools. 

We are convinced on the basis of local experience, that integrated cguality 
education cannot be achieved without massive federal aid to teacher's saluries 
ied training, curriculum improvement, new buildings, etc. It overawes our educa- 


tional system. We cannot forget the children of the poor. Their education should 


=9e 
be directly subsidized by stete and federal governments through cash payments 
while they are in school. Ovr society can make no ;reater investment than to 

end this untapped reservoir of human resources. 

Mr Chairman, nearly 12 million dwelling units in the United States are delap- 
idated: our slums are mushrooming. Trapped in ghetto slums and exploited by 
ruthlessly greedy landlords, Negroes have launched rent strikes in many cities. 
They must resort to this device because no effective machinery exists whereby 
they may organize and seek redress of their grievances. Clearly these rent stri- 
kers deserve collective bargaining rights such as have long been established in 
employer-employee relationships. I recommend to this committee that the Republi- 
can party platform endorse the idea of collective bargaining and contract negoti- 
ation for rent strikers. 

But even this proposal does not get to the heart of the problem. The ghettos 
must be torn down and inhabitants placed in decent housing. The present federally 
aided housing programs, when completed, will rehouse only one out of eighty slum 
dwellers. Moreover, approximately 80% of all public housing today is in effect 
segragated. 

Federal programs in these areas must be vastly accelerated. Since racial 
and economic segregation tend to go together, these programs should provide for 


mixed-income housing through government subsidization of both income groups in 


~ 


~ 


middle and low income housing. 
Mister Chairman, all of these programs -- for jobs, housing, schools -- are 
profoundly interrelated. Tangible progress, commensurate with need, cannot be 
mite in any one of these areas alone. What is required, is a broad, and massive 


commitment on the part of the federal government, without which local.efforts - ~~ 


will founder or work at cross purposes. 


ait. 


What we have won we have won in hard and brittle struggle. No lets vigor- 


ously will other Americans have to struggle if the creat society is to move from 
paper to reality. The role of the Republican party in this struggle will be deter- 
mined in large measure by what you say to the American people this year and what 


you do in coming years. 


Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
2085 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, California 
JO 73430 
(Shirley Mesher, Regional P-R & 
Press Co-ordinator JO 7=-3430 
2085 Sutter Street - San Francisco) 
TYPICAL THREAT LETTERS RECEIVED BY WESTERN REGIONAL CORE July 10, 1964 — 
(Postmarked Richmond, California) 
WARNING to you LOUSY BASTARDS. If there is any picketing at the REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION LOOK OUT FOR BULLETS 
You lousy BASTARDS will get blasted. We are preparing Rotton eggs and soft 
tomators for you and your Pickets 
What do you bastards expect. Educate your people,dont throw slobs in our face. 
Remember ,you will get BLASTED 
. TF- YOU LEADERS dont call aff any picketing,you will be sérry. The public are 
sick and tired of you bastards and sons of bitches. Dont try to shove trash down , 
the publics throats. 3 to 5000 more NIGGERS Here, I suppose they will sleep in 
the PARK, | 
YOU SONS OF BITCHES. IF YOU WANT TROUBLE,you are going to get it,Mississipi 
is a joke as to what we plan for you pickets. 


Vigalante committee 


(Postmarked San Francisco, California) 


I shot like the way they got rid of the rabble rousers in Mississippi. Yo' 


« 


unnastan, mane 


te *I] have to give yo’ a dose of the same. Yo ain't gwine to force those 


niggers on us. 


White Citizens Council 


SUPPORT CIVIL RIGHTS APPEAL 
Ar G.0.?. CONVENTION 


Concerned Beas Area residents urge your support and partic- 
ipation in a public, continuing, lawful picket parade at 
the Cow Palace while the GOP Convention is in session. 


This picket parade is coordinated by the Convention Commit- 
tee for Civil Rights in consultation with Chief of Police, 
Daly City; Sheriff's Dept., San Mateo County; and the 
Police Dept., San Francisco. 


Picketing will begin Monday, 9:30 to 12:00 a.m. Picket- 
ing will continue Monday through Thursday 3:30 to 10:00 
p.m. Ask any police officer directions to the Convention 
Comms CERO for Civil Rights Picket Area at the Cow Palace. 


For detatia die seniedtinttonn contact the Convention Com- 
mittee for Civil Rights, 1292 Potrero Ave., San Francisco 
(Phone: MI 7=6238) The Rev. Wm: Shirley, Chairman. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS Sponsored by: 


Christians for Social Action 

National Congress on Racial Equality 

Community Relations Comm., St Marks Episcopal Church 

Comm. for Inter-racial Justice, St Thomas More Society 

The Rev. Donald E. Ganoung, General Presbyter, Episcopal 
Mission Presby., San Francisco | 

The Rev. Cecil Williams, Glide Urban Center, The Methodist 
Church, San Francisco 

The Rev. William Grace, Coordinator, Presby. Inner-City 
Council, San Francisco 

Mr. Marshal Axelrod, Vice Pres., California Federation 

| of ‘Téeachere 

The Rev. Alfred S. Dale, ACSW, Director, Wesley Founda- 

| tion in San Francisco 

Mr. Ben Seaver 

The Rev. John Frykman, East Oakland Parish 

Rev. Bary Bloom, East Oakland Parish 


The Convention Committee for Civil Rights calls upon the 


Republican Party to include in its platform and work act- 


ively to provide and support 


1) Vigorous enforcement of the 1964 Civil Rights Law; sup- 
port it as constitutional; and commend those Republican 
members of Congress who voted for the law. 


2) Federal programs which will assure equal and nonsegre- 
gated access to the opportunities and benefits of America 
for all her people: 


EDUCATION: for employment and for full participation in 
the American political and cultural heritage. 


HOUSING: “to allow a safe, sanitary, and decent environ- 
ment within the financial reach of all people. 


JOBS: to provide an adequate standard of living and to 
anable a full contribution to society. 


VOTING: A guarantee of voting rights for all citizens. 


This appeal and picketing is also being planned for at 
the Democratic Party National Convention to be held in 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, in August. 


(Labor donated by Christians for Social Action) 


Western Regional Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE) 
2085 Sutter Street 

san Francisco, California 


(Shirley Mesher, Regtonal PR & 
Press Co-ordinator 
JO 77-3430 or JO 7-4612) 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE July 10 1964 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION PROJECT - MISSISSIPPI DELEGATION 

Please note attached letter. No reply has been received to date. The 
original letter was sent special-delivery and registered. We have now personally 
delivered to the Mississippi delegation a copy of the same letter at their 


Convention Headquarters in the Normandy Room, Hotel Richelieu, Van Ness and 


Geary. ‘The letter was addressed to Mr. Fred LaRue, chairman of their Delegation. 


Also we have sent this evening a wire expressing our further concern, and 
that, if we do not receive a reply from them, we will perscnally present a 


delegation seeking such a response at 2 p.m. tomorrow (Saturday, July 11) 


at the above mentioned headquarters of the Mississippi Delegation. 


Those who will go in person for answers are: Miss Maureen Murphy, writer 
of the letter; Mr. James Edwards, former Republican delegate from Mississippi, 
and a representation of the parents from the Bay Area whose children are now 


serving with the COFO task force in Mississippi. 


We invite all members of the press to be present when this group 


approaches the Mississippi Delegation and asks for an answer to their demands 


and pleas. 


July 8, 1964 


From: Miss Maureen Murphy 
CORE Task-force worker 
Meridian Mississippi 
c/o San Francisco Branch of CORE. 


To: The Chairman of the Mississippi 
Delegation to the Repubiican 
National Convention 


Mr. Chairman: 


My name is Maureen Murphy. I'm 22 years old and a native of San Francisco, 
California. 


For the past year I have been working in the State of ve as a task 
force worker for the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE). My job entailed 
educating the Negroes of the State of Mississippi in voter registration. My 
co-workers and myself went peacefully about our work, however, we were con- 
stantly harrassed by both the private citizens of Mississippi as well as the 
law enforcement officers. 


The Republican National Convention is being held here in my native city at 
the same time I happen to be here on a fund raising tour. As a white girl 
from San Francisco. working in civil rights in Mississippi I am formally 
requesting the privilege of addressing the Mississippi Delegation to the Re- 
publican National Convention. 


“The following are three questions I would like to put before the Mississippi 
Delegation: 


(1) What steps will you take to prdvide adequate protection for all civil 
rights workers in the State of Mississippi. To prevent another shameful 
occurence like the disappearance of the three CORE task force workers in 
Mississippé = 


(2) I would further like to know what position the Mississippi Delegation will 
take in regards to enforcement of the recently passed Civil Rights Bill in the 
State of Mississippi. 


(3) Last but most important, I would like to know what the Mississippi Dele- 
gation intends to do to alleviate the extreme racial problem which they have 
in their home state. 


As an American citizen I ask that I be heard and that my questions be 
answered 


Sincerely, 

AF (ELL CAEL BG Vis ca bycwlee 
Miss Maureen howsinp 
American citizen 

CORE task force worker. 


Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
2085 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, California 


JO 7-3430 
(Shirley Mesher, Regional P.R. & 


Press Co-ordinator JO 7-3430) 
2085 Sutter St.-San Francisco 


Telegram Sent 10 July 1964 
MISSISSIPPI DEERGATION PLEA 


Mr. Fred LaRue, 

Chairman, Mississippi Delegation, 
% Hotel Richelieu, 

Van Ness and Geary Sts., 

San Francisco, California. 


A letter sent a few days ago remains unanswered. On behalf of all Americans 
Geeply concérned about protecting justice, the safety and the rights of every 


-* 


citizen of this nation, we again implore you to answer our plea. ~ 


We move and work with heavy hearts since the disappearcnce in Mississippi of 
yet more dedicated Americans. Will you insist that Mississippi assume the respon- 


sisbility for it's own and others within your state? 


Since you have not responded, we will appear personally at 2 p.m. tomorrow 


(Saturday) at your Convention Headquarters in the Hotel Richelieu. 


These problems and concerns are pressing. Please, we pray, answer us now! 


Maureen Murphy 


James Edwards 


San Francisco Bey Area Perents of 
Mississippi Council of Federated 
Organizations (COFO ) Workers. 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
| WESTERN SRATES RECIONAL 


2085 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


CONFIDENTIAL MEMO TO ALL REGIONAL CORE CHAPTERS 


RE: Republican National Convention. BODIES NEEDED! 


All Chapters: 


Please relate the following to your membership as quickly as possible, ex. then 
immediately return information to the Regional Office. Details will follox. 


1. 


26 


On Friday, 10 July - James Farmer, CORE's National Director, will test: f{; 

before the Republican Party Platform Committee to present CORE's deman's. 

It will be sometime in the afternoon at the St. Frances Hotel and we wwld 
iike to have a large ‘'informational' picket line. 


On Sund 12 J ~ March and/or Rally in City Hall Plaza. This i te 
pre-convention gathering and will set tone for CORE's action duxmng comven- 
tion. We would like to have a HUGE crow! for this, so get organizei. Na‘- 


ional civit rights leaders have been invited to participate. 


3. 


Monday, 13 July through 16 July - Picketing and Vigil at Cow Palace during 
Convention Sessions; Monday lOa.m. - 1 p.m. and 3-9 p.m.;Tuesday througa 


Thursday about 3/4 p.m.-9 p.m.; winfl-up expected on Thursday. Noel to 
make good showing so encouragae as many as possible to come to Sen Francisco 
for duration of convention. If you will let Regional Office know needs, 
they will try to arrange housing for all out-of-towners. 


Arrestable Avtion - If we go into any civil disobedience, each person 
must personally make decision as it is veyy likely that we will not have 
sufficient monies for bail etc. Therefor we would like the mares of 
those people, understanding this, that are willing and akle to post their 
own bail meney or willing to go "jail no bail." Please convass your mex- 
bership for such 'volunteers' ... these people whould also contact the 
Regional Office (JOrdan 7~3430) when they arrive in San Francisco and list 
again their names and where they are staying in the area. (Pleaxe send 
list of possible people for same as quickly as possible.) 


Press Contact - Enclosed find the first and only official press release on 
CORE's activities during Republican Convention. Please read carefully and 
pass on to your chapter spokesman (commmity relations or whatever). Only 
information stated is to be mentioned ... in addition ot cam be said 
that there will be a rally (as above) and picketing at Cow Palace. Any 
other type of action is under consideration and will be decided upon 
ensuing attitude, conditions, etc. If the press desires any further infor- 
mation, ask them to télephone any of the below through Regional Office: 
Official Spokesman for all Convention Activity: | 
James Farmer, Norman Hill and Chet Duncan 
Public Relations Co-Ordinator: Shirley Mesher. 


6. Briefing Sessions - There will be briefing sessions conducted by Norman 


a 


Hill and Chet Duncan on the evening of 7 July in San Francisco and in the 
evening & July in Los Angeles. This will be for all participating. Time 
and place to be announced, 


Norman Hill, National Program Drtector 
Chet Duncan, Western Regioan] Director 


Western Regional CORE 


FLASH - IMPORTANT _ FOR IMMEDIATE RELE: 37 


= -—- —— ee 


Mr Fred LaRue, chairvan of the Mississippi RepvbJican De‘eration and 

Mr Ha’ Light, chairman of the San Francisco Bav Area Parents of Council 

of Federated Orvani-ations {(COFO) task force workers curreit'v in Mississippi 
have agreed to a meeting at 1 p.m. tomorrow (Monday- Jiiy 13} in the Nopmandy - 
Room of the Richetieu Hote’ Van Ness and Geary Streets. 


Arepresentative group of 4 or 5 parents will meet with an equal number of 
Mississippi Convention delegates in an attempt to discuss and resolve their 
differences and see tha t appropriate action is taken where necessary. 


At the request of Mr. LaRue. no press are to be nresent during the initial 
conversation. However press will be admitted at 2 o.m. to question the 
various parties concerned. 


ee et ee 


Western Rerional CORE 
2085 Sutter Street 

Bey ie San Francisco California 
(Shirler Mesher Regional PR 
Press Co-ordinator 


JO 7-3!30 or JO 7-1612 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

On Saturday July 17 at 2pm a @ontinrent of about 15 parents of Council 
nf Federated Orrani-ations (COFO) task force workers currently in Mississippi 
and Miss Maureen Murphy (2 native nf San Francisco and CORE worker in 
Mississippi) visited the Mississippi Republican Delegation headquarters as 
ann~n~ ed . 

The:- entered the Normand: Room of the Richelieu Hotel - Mississippi head- 


miaters . t» find no one there t» receive ther despite irany communications. 


A few cas arn Miss Murphy sent a sneria’ deliver”-reristered letter ‘+, the 


de’eration * - “4. 3 OnFridar copies >of the ‘etter were personaliv 


3 delivered to their headouaters addressed individua’'v to at] members of the 
Mississippi de’ecstion ine’ udine the Chairman Mr Fred LaRve. Another copv of 
the ‘etter was later left with the Hote’ reception for Mr. Fred LaRue. Stil? 
no rep’* was received and that evenine a telerrar vas sent to Mr. LaRue 
asking for an answer and inforring him that the parents croup would present 
itself in person the next dav if no communication took place. 

An a'ternste Mississippi de'‘erate wandered in and informed the group that 


a’? of the Mississippi delerates had "unfortunately" previous committrents 


and «rere in fact in attendanre at such meetings 


Some of the sane such delerates were seen in the mearbv hal’ and were then 
asved to-ome int» the headenaters and thev were confronted with the 


prob'ers and -on-erns worrins the parents One of the parents happened 
t7x he the father of Laverence Snears of Stanforé -** on!i~ the nicht 
# (see -op~ of letter) 


Ct rg o. 4 - ad eee 2 . + TT. ° 
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to be the father of Lawerence Spnears from Stanforé who only the night 
before had been beaten severly with iron bars in "2t*i.esburg, Mississippi 


along with two fellow civil rights workers, one of whom was a Rabbi. 


Evervthine from the personal safetv of their chi'dren and others- to’ the 
risht of American citi ens to revister an’ vote - to adherence to the new 
Civi'. Richts Bill was discussed 

After more thar one hour of sometimes heated convers3a\ ions, there was 
real'y Jitt*e evidente of progress. The Mississippi celerates were 
most'+ coo’ and some hostile to the parents’ group and considered their 
representations of threats and physical brutality to be inccrrect. 

The Mississippi people expressed doubts that the rigi:ts claimed actually 
existed and b7.amed all trouble on "c1tsiders", Thev did not feel that 


Mississippi had anv serious racial or lay enforcement problems ... in fact. 


om | 
thev "tfreat everyone ver” vel’ and fair" and "on'* those Looking 
wee” 


for troub’e" have any "incidents" 


Mr LaRue was approached when he happened to come into the room at the 
end and has tentitive'’v agreed to "sit down" with ' or 5 parerts and a 


sirilar nurher.of delerates at a meetine to be arranred, 


| - NATIONAL CORE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION - 1964 Core Regional Office 


2085 Sutter Street | 
San Francisco, California 


REPORT SUBMITTED BY: Task Force Workers: 2411 Brown and Frank Glover 
Field Secretary: chet duncan 


CORE OPERATION AT THE COW PALACE 


| : In conjunction with the Convention Committee for Civil 
: ! of Christians for Social Action, Catholic Inter-Racial Council, 
Conference on Religion and Race, Christians United for Racial Equality, etc.) 
CORE ran non-violent training sessions in the Good Samaritan Church, 25th and 
Potrero Streets, San Francisco. 


S July 12, 1964: Co-sponsored massive civil rights rally and march, up 
Market Street to the City Hall Plaza: Over 50,000 people marched or attended the 
rally -— note press clippings attached. Other sponsors of the rally and march - 
IUWU, local branch NAACP, Bay Area Chapters of CORE, the above listed church 
groups. Picket captains and monitors held another non-violent training session 
at the Good Samaritan Church. 


Monday, July 13, 1964: At 9:00 a.m. CORE and CCCR picket line began moving with 
approximately 75 people in an oval, rope-enclosed predesigneted area. The area 
was a parking lot in front of the Cow Palace about the size of a football field 
and enclosed by ropes and wooden horses. Two Volkswagon busses (one from CORE, 
one from CCCR) served as command post. Telephone calls were received and made 
through a locked phone provided by the San Mateo County Sheriff's Department. 
The Sheriff's Department had designated the area for us so that they could pro- 
tect and observe the demonstrations. The »p‘cketers resented the roped-in area - 
ropes were removed at the request of chet cuncan several times during the four 
day Convention and demonstration proceedin’s,. 


Chain of command began with chet duncan, Norman Hill, and later James Farmer 
as the top tactical representatives. chet coordinated with Rev Lyle Grossjean 
of CCCR. Second level consisted of Bill Brown and Frank Glover (both task 
force workers who coordinated and assisted in fillowing first-level orders) 

and Cleveland Wallace who was in charge of the "line". In turn, each of the 
five captains controlled five monitors. This chain of command was too exten- 
sive and had frequent commmication breakdowns between levels. Also, since the 
picketers came from many areas it was hard for them to work as one group and to 
be familiar with those in command. | 


At all times there were mobile television units surrounding the group as well 
as newspaper reporters. Frequently there was verbal heckling across the ropes 
from Goldwater supporters and some tried to join the line with anti-CORE signs. 
There was an understanding that the police would remove any heckler from the 
line if CORE was unable to cope with the person or persons. The police re- 
moved the Goldwater supporters on at least two occasions. The line marched 

in two's, three's and four's depending upon the size of the group. The 

hours between 6:00 and 9:00 p.m. since it was after working hours. By 9:00, 
people were frozen by the cold mist and fog. However, despite weather con- 
ditions, roped in area, morale remained HIGH AT ALL TIMES! 


On Monday and Tuesday, picketers were urged to fill out power of attorney 
and general information sheets for information of the picketers and for 
possible civil disobedience action if the Convention accepted the totally 
unsatisfactory platform and if the segregationalist delegations from the 
South were seated. At 9:00 p.m. the line was dismissed until 3:30 p.m. 
the next afternoon. 


After the line was dismissed there was a meeting of CORE and CCCR executives 
to discuss problems that arose on Monday's line and plan Tuesday's operations. 


’ 


Project cont id 
TUESDAY JULY 14, 1964 


Line began at 4:00 PM with approxim:*sly 80-1CC picketers. The attendance 
gradually grew over the evening to arow.c 400-500 people on the line. By prior 
arrangement with the police, the line i.:3 lead out of the enclosed area and 
marched through the parking lot in fron* of the Co:, Palace several times and then 
back into the enclosed area. 


In protest to the seating of the li: white delegations and the platform just 


adopted in toto by the aonvention, actic:i was planned to coincide with adjournment. 


As the delegates began to come out of the Cow Palace a group of approximately l2 
people lead by Chet Duncan broke from the picket line and sat down blocking the 
turnstile exit on the South side of the building. ‘Another group of approximately 
10 people followed tesk force worker Bill Brown to the main entrance. The police 
immediately locked this door and rerouted the delegates. The demonstrators then 
went to the turnstile at the North end of the building and sat down, blocking the 
flow of people from the building. ;fhis group of demonstrators were carried away 
by the police, returned, and carried away again. 


On the third attempt to block the turnstile, six of the pwople were surrounded 
by the police, The six formed a circle with the police circle and began signing 
and chanting, when they asked if they were arrested the police told them they were 
not if they behaved themselves so they left the circle and joined the group 
sitting in front of the soufthern turnstile. Th&" did not attempt to sit in the 
Northern turnstile again because of the lack of news media in that area and the 
amount of police made it impossible to return. 


The sit=in at the southern turnstile eventually involved 22 people some of 
whom had their bodies wedged in the turnstile spokes. This action was surrounded 
massively by news media, police, delegates and spectators. The police at first 
' attempted to remove those sitting down but it was unsuccessful due to the mass 
of the people pushing around those sitti..< down. At one point, there was a tussle 
between newsmen and police who were tryin: to form a ring around the demonstrators. 
The sit-in continued for about 45 minutes with the pecple singing and duving this 
time a supporting picket line formed near those sitting down. A portion of the 
support line passed by the fence where dsicgates were rerouted from tae turnstiles, 
At this point, the same individual who hud peen removed from the line the day be- 
fore for an inappropriate sign slammed kis body against two reporters, pinning 
them against the fence, He was stopped immediately by task force worker, Frank 
Glover. 


The police continued to surround the sitting demonstrators until delegates had 
left, then the police also left. Demonstrators sang and wers photographed by the 
news media urntii they stood, joined hands, and walked to the supporting picket 
line. Ina large circle, the whole group joined hands and sng "We Shall Over- 
Come", then disbanded for the evening. 


After leaving the Cow Palace, the executive personnel again met to discuss the 
day's action and to pian the line for Wednesday, civil disobedience inside the Cow 
Palace by CORE demonstrators who had gained passes through the Scranton demonstra- 
tion and possible civil disobedience on the outside of the Cow Palace. This 
meeting ended at 4:45 am. 


WEDNESDAY JULY 15, 1964 


The line commenced at 4:00 PM with approximately 300 peopls. The chanting and 
singing wes increased as was the unrest of the group ard the :mber of marches 
outside of the barrier. A grovp of the Berkeley Camcos COR ‘4d previously 
Signed up to be part of the Scranton demonstration on the flcor of the Cow Palace 
Wednesday afternoon, These demonstrators nad been provided vith two 7 ft banners 
and smaller 1 yd square aloth banners wit "CORE", "BAD PLATFORM", AND JUSTICE 
painted on them. There were approximateiv 100 or more who got in the Cow Palace 
but only 30-50 who gained entrance to the floor of the demonstrations. Scranton 
demonstrators were not all allowed on the * oor and unfortunately this also meant 
most of the CORE members who had infiltre:= this group. One <4 the CORE banners 
was unfurled on the floor and focused on 2: the television u-m=as, while 4 of the 


group went limp and were carried from the Cow Palace. (See attached statements 
by 3 of the 4 individuals). 


Following Goldwater's nomination the entire line (now about 1000) sat in front 
of the Cow Palace entrance where they were addressed by Norman Hill and Dick Greg- 
ory (see attached press release) all of which was televised. The line then 
circled outside of the enclosed area in front of the Cow Palace entrance. Before 
going back inside the ropes, a casket bearing the placard REPUBLICAN PARTY BORN 
1856, DIED 1964 was placed in the middle of tie circle and the CCCR started a 
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mi, 
Prayer Vigil in front of the main geste. When it was definite by the delega- 
tion votes that Goldwater was the nominee, the picket line silently marched to 
the front of the Cow Palace and sat en masse in front of the entrance. Next to 
the pickdters, a group of CCCR stood in a circle facing the casket and with heads 
bowed, continued the prayer vigil holding signs of civil rigi.ts martyrs such as 
Medgar Evers. The picketers softly sang @We Shall Overcome" then again formed 

a line following the casket slowly, marched thru the parking lot. At this time 
people were pouring out of the Cow Palace ond were brmping into and yelling at 
the marchers. Word was passed thru the gz.:1p that civil disobedienee would be 
taking place and that all arrestabies sho. <1 go to Geneva Street Intersection 
which is the main exit from the Cow Palace. Approximately 12 people left the 
line and went to the intersection. 


Line wound from praver vigil through »=~king lot to the stairs where it cir- 
cled and sang. From the stairs on there ws no leadership. One monitor was singing , 
another monitor was shouting obscenties at Coldwater people. Spectators were 
crowding and pusiting and some demonstrators did lock arms to block them. Conpletely 
without warning the police who kad not left for Geneva Strett intersection pushed a 
wedge througn demonstrators. There apparently wasn't any police leadership | 
for the action. | 


The demonstrators, completely reorganized by Chet Dumcan,moved from the 
stairs to Geneva Street where gate was open. Policemen and Goldwater people 
attempted to shut gate, two monitors and demonstrators attempted to open it and a 
tug of war ensued, The demonstrators moved back in a grcvup when again without 
warning approximately 30 policemen threw another — roughly through the group. 
This was when Diane wes hiirt..— 


Policemen had formed a ring around the people sitting down and pushed the 
crowd back for more room with the chain system. One policeman moved out of the 
chain and elbowed a man in the crowd. And the man elbowed the policeman back. | 
The policeman grabbed the man by the beck of the neck and two policemen grabbed hin. 


At Geneva intersection it became apparent that the arrestable group, originally 
26 people, had been separated and only 12 were there, These 12 sat down blocking 
the gate from the Cow Palace parking lot (see diagram) at which time the line 
had reached the gate and people began sitting down. The picket line apparently 
of its own initiative began filling this ex‘t so the arrestables moved into 
two Geneva Street crosswalks (see diagrams! and the main line continued to fill 
a third crosswalk. There were approximatel:” 4-500 involved in this action that had. 
| previously been planned for a small group o* CORE members. There were a few 
scattered incidents of brutality on the pe.t of the policemen as individuals, 
| not as a planned action. Also, due to the u>ss involved there were some incidents 
of unCORElike action on the part of the piczeters. As the police began to move 
those sitting there was heightened tension und resentment in the group due to 
some rough tactics used to move the sit-inners. As soon as these people were 
removed they returned to the streets and sat down again. The police quit carrying 
the people out of the streets and directed their attention to the snarled traffic. 
Most rough handling was on the part of the San Francisco police, not the San 
Mateo Sheriff's department. 
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It had been a confused scene with cars honking, thousands of people milling 
around, masses of press, spectators, and picketers. Some shouted at the police... 
some were singing and chanting ... police were dragging and lifting people from 
the pavement ... atibulances came to pick up the two people who were hurt. (Only 
one person actually went in an ambulance -- a young girl with a heart murmur). 


The police redirected the traffic soldily blocked by demonstrators. The > 
police finally halted all other traffic, pedestrians except for press, and cleared 
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a place for only the metropolitan buses to get through. As the police attempted 

to remove all those who blocked the gates by the exit, sit-inners moved from the 
intersection and joined those by the gates. Among this group of about 400 were only 
50 who were prepared to be arrested. Project leaders again established control 

and cleared those not willing to be arrested or not on a jail-no-bail basis. 


The various actions went on for over 1 hour with the group alternately singing 
and chanting while being extensively photographed by the news media. Though long 
suspected, the police finally made it clear that they would not arrest anyone ... 
and since all the people and traffic had tong since left the area, the group was 
instructed to rise and join in a circle singing "We Shall Overcome” and then 
disband. 


The Executive group met again far into the night to plan for the next days' acti:.on, 
particularly for that inside the Cow Palace. 


ADD: Personal Statements on Wednesday's Inside Action: 


“Among the 450-500 Scranton supporters who hoped to participate in the Scrap... 
floor demonstration were 30-50 CORE members. The manager of the Scranton dem9i.-- 
stration made clear in some of his remarks to the group that he was not toteliy 
unaware of our presence, and there was not attempt to exclude any of us (he nad 
no way of knowing for sure which of us were from CORE, of course). He told t1e 
group that he had 150 demonstrator tickets, but that a deal had been made wih che — 
floor managers to let the entire group inside on condition that everyone wou -< | 
leave the floor after the demonstration for Scranton. He also asked us to link -rm‘3 
- four abreast to get past door guards "in case they hadn't received the wor:."(!!) 
After some difficulty everyone got inside the building to the breezeway underneath 
the stands. The difficulty was ostensibly that the Goldwater-controlled outside '* 
door guards didn't want to let Negroes through because they were “probably CORE 
demonstrators." The Scranton manager accused them of @iscriminatory behavior and 
he also gave tickets to most of the Negroes in the group. This, along with 
determination on the part of the demonstrators, got us all into the breezeway 


- area. 


"At the end of the nominating speech for Scranton, the doors were opened to the 
convention floor. Incompetence on the part of the Scranton managers allowed 
Goldwater people to control the doors at this point, and only 50-100 demonstrators Yo 
were allowed in and then the doors were closed, leaving the majority of the : 4 
demonstrators outside. CORE members were spread throughout the group, so some COFE 
‘people got inside and most left outside. 


"Tom Miller was one of those who was let in and he (along with tek Attorney General 
of Pennsylvania) organized a group of demonstrators to charge the doors in order : | 
to open them up to the rest of the Scranton demonstrators. This effort was | 
continued unsuccessfully during most of the ensuing time. 


"After about ten minutes of waiting outside, a few people (mostly CORE members) 
decided to try to gain the floor by way of the galleries. Joyce Brown gained the 
floor, but was stopped by three uniformed policemen. Becky George leaped from 
the gallery into the arms of Jon Miller on the floor, I jumped to the floor and 
was ...‘mediately nailed by a floorman. I %ed lost my Scranton hat and sign, but 
a demonstrator passing by with a sign gave it to me, and I demanded that tn: 
floorman tet me go, since I was a Scranton demonstrator. He insisted thse: I - 2xve 
so I had to drag him with me all the way to the front of the hall befo:. ix: of 
superiors told him to let me go. 


"When I arrived at the point below the speaker's rostrum, I found about hal: a 
dozen CORE members attempting to hold their ground against the onslaughts of 

floor managers attempting to remove them (they were not yet identified as COh# 
people -- the floor managers thought they were strong-arming Scranton people). 


"At this time one CORE demonstrator was grabbed by a policeman, and a rolled up 
sign fell out of his coat. This apparently startled the policeman, who thought 
that the sign must he a concealed weapon, so the detionsetrator was hauled off the 
floor by four uniformed police. After 20 minutes or so of questioning, this dem- 
onstrator was released by the police. As this man was led off the floor, it became ) 
clear that the floor-managers and police were going to get serious about 
clearing the aisles, so the few CORE people who had managed to get together here 
beneath the speaker's rostrum unfurled a huge CORE sign. When this happened the 
floor managers really got rough, and began indiscriminately pushing and grabbing 

at the demonstrators. A couple of them grabbed me and started pushing me away, so 

I laid down on the floor. I was immediately cordoned off by a ring of policemen, 

and was asked by one of them to walk out.of the convention area. I refused to do 

so, and was carried out by four uniformed policemen to the sheriff's office in the 
rear of the building. I was held for questioning for about fifteen minutes, and 

was told that I was not being charged with any crime, so I stopped demanding to 

see Alex Hoffman, my lawyer, and had a friendly little chat with the police officer, 
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and with a Chronicle reporter and ei deter Wc came into the police van 
where I had been taken for questioning. 


"Hilbert Coleman (also a meriber of Berkeley Campus CORE) went limp and was 
carried out immediately after I was removed, but he was not held for questioning. 


"The only violent aggressiveness I saw was on the part of the Goldwater people 
controlling the floor. The uniformed policemen were relatively gentle anc reascn- 
able (although obviously unhappy about their stevedvring duties}. The Scranton min- 
agers wre not only unaggvessive, but were totally incowpetent. Without the CORE 
members in the group, they wouid not have gotten half as many people onto the 

floor as they did." 


/s/ Tom Roland, ~214 Russell, Berkeley 


Paul Gilbert: "While moving toward podium 2 man tried to direct him down ancths 
aisle. When he pulled back his coat fell cren ard the banner showed. The man © 
asked what else Paul had and searched him. raul was taken to first aid statis: 
and then to the police van where he was interrogated. Reporters also questi. nv 
him at this time -- then he was sent back outside." 


Ira Rosenburg: "Toward the end of the Scranton action after the CORE banner ws _ 
held up, Hilbert and Ira went limp almost at the same time. Then Ira was t..ik2:. 
out but not questioned." 


Who *#2s In Cow Palace And Outside In Street Afterward. Reaccount (Partial Ii::y;: 


On Floor: 
Paul Gilbert -- 1704 Walnut, Berkeley, 849-2997 (had rolled up banner) 
Robert Crane -- 2537 Ridge Ra., Berkeley (here two more weeks) 
Larry Hamlin -- 1607 Scenic Ave., Berkeley (through Gretchen) 
Hilbert Coleman -- 808 44th Ave., Oakland (phone Gretchen) 
Tom Miller -~- 222 Grant, Berkeley (saw everyone carried out) 
Bob Hollander -- 2314 Dwight Way, #4, Lerkeley, 841-3439 
Michael Friedman -- 2335 Prince St., Berkeley, 949-0557 
Gretchen Kittredge -- 2422 Grant St., Apt. F, Berkeley, 941-8460 
William Owens -- 2741 College, #11, Berkeley, 949-5316 
Tom Roland 
Ira Rosenburg 


Botton of stairs that lead to Geneva action; also at gate: 
Sharon Damron -- 28924 Cherry, Berkel-; 5, phone through Owens 
Hamlin (see above) 
Betty Petras -- 2158 Blake St., Eg@:tlev, TH 5-1550 
Tom Roland -- 2214 Russell, Berkeley, ©4+3-8591 
Bernie and Diane Callahan -- 96 Oak Koci Fairfax 
Ira Rosenburg 


THURSDAY, JULY 16 


3 p.m. - Picket Captains and Monitors meeting. 


3:30 p.m. - Picketers arrived at the Cow Palace and marched through the rest of 

the Convention period without incident ... usually in the enclosed area and 
occasionally circling the parking lot area. As a parting gesture al] of ‘sh: 
demonstrators sat-down (several hundred) in front of the main entrances as the 
Convention closed and the delegates and visitors departed. The police simply diverted 
the people around the sit-inners, actually forming a human wail to protect thore 
sarticipating in the action. 


“nside Action: Several CORE members had gained admittance to the Cortvention srena 
rith legitimate tickets. 3 CORE members managed to get in the lower ‘ectio 
‘mmediately behind the press platform and &t the conclusion of Golawrter's 
acceptance address unfurled a seven foot banner with the words "Bad Viatrorn.” 
\fter some hassle and confusion, all went limp. Frank Glover was carried sut 

of the area, during which time he suffered some minor shoulder injur.”. ‘‘k> 

other two (girls) managed to hold out and were interviewed by the pr-ss et the 
close of the convention. Because of the postition, the wucle episode :7as 

carried live on television. 


The Convention program ened for CORE as the final statements were made est xr 
outside press conference by Norman Hill anc Chet Duncan. 


ADD: Personal Stetement on Trursday Inside Action: 
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Statement of Franklin W. Glover: 


"I entered the Cow Palace during Goldwater's ee sneech Thrusday nizht in 
company with two other COR# meibe.s, Le Faucette of tan Te:mando Chapter ana Sue 
Ackerson of Los Angeles COR. Le was carrying a seven-foot cloth bezzer with the 
etters CORE on it, as well as a smaller cloth sign with the words "bad platform” 


‘After gaining entrance to the convention. hall, we proceeded to a position bchind~ 


the press section. This vas not on the main floor, but just one level up. iever- 
theless, it was apparentiy part of the delegates seating. We stood for fifseen or 
twenty minutes while Goldwater spoke and then near the end of his speech we un: 
furled the lerge bamner ard held it in view-of the -convention. Almucst tumeciats) 
one of the ushers rushed up, seized the top portion of the benner end attempted 

to pull it out of my hands. I resisted this effort successfully, but very show)" 
I was. .grabbed from behind by one or two people. I am not sure whether thes: imi- 
viduals were police or other. Upon’ being ;,-abbed I went limp and stretebe-d ons si: . 
my back across the aisle. I remained there between five to ten minvies. Tutim tals 
time both Sue and Le also went limp besid-> me.__ | 


In a few moments two policemen approached +: through the crowd and one grave? my 
shoulders and the other wy belt and lifted we to a postion where they coul:! hold 
my arms. One of them twisted my left. arm.stvund behind my back and upwarc. fin 

‘two. policemen proceeded to half carry, half-drag me finf the convention aia:. acroes 
the main hallway just adjacent to the floor, There-was considerable -contus.c7 

and the two policemen appeared to be somewhat herassed. Before they got a: a*roce 
this wide hallway, I felt a pressure against etther my chest. or stomach. Tie vex 
thing I knew Iwas lying on a rug on the floor of some office and people were 
Saying, "Yes, but he can't stay here.". 


At this-time I felt quite dizzy ani somewhat disoretntei. After several penplie acd 
taken my pulse and asked my name, I was carried to a first sid station. Thre ny 
Coat, shirt, and tie were removed and I was cxauiined ty a doctor. About this-vim 
Under-Sherriff Pomeruy and a captein from the aly City volice entered. Tuey trb 
expressed considerable concern about my- personal welfer2 and asked if I-thowsit .. 
the officers had been unduly rough. I told them that I did not think that this wes 
the’ case, but that in my opinion the two-officers-who should have had arsictace 
in removing we without unive strain had dome the~best that they could wer the 
tircumstances. 


There..were two or three reporters and photographers who entered the first eii-&ia- 
tion and questioned me as to my identity, home adiress, and wy purpose in veire 
there. I identified.myself and stated that I was a merter of a COPE team who isl 
entered the Cow Palace to demonstrate against tke actious of the Republican’ Party 


at this convention. 


Aboutthis time Sue Kovner of San Fernandc CORE entered the aid station-and-usked 
about-my-condition. I reassured her that i: thought my shoulder and arm were just - 
wrenched and sore and cautioned her not to spread the word at the picket line 
that I had been a victim of police brutalii... Sue then left. I was given a couple 
of drinks of water but remained quite dizzy and disoriented.. The doctor felt that 
my shoulder should be Xerayed and fitted uy arm into a sling. He suggested that 
the sling should be worn for the next five days. At this time I wes feeling 
Somewhat better and the officers who were still there offered to drive me to a 
hospital. I declined.this offer, stating that I would prefer to be taken by "my 
own people." I was then asgisted from the Cow Palace by an officer of the San Mateo 
sheriff's office who asked if I minded his assisting me. I said "no" and thanked 
him. We left the Cow Palace (being photographed several times on the way) and 
walked across the parking lot to the CORE command vehicle. I was placed on my back 
inside the VW bus and driven to an emergency hospital by Lois Rogers. Prior to 
entering the vehicle I was approached by Norman Hill who expressed concern-about ~ ~ 
wy condition, I reassured him that I felt everything would be o.k. I reiterated 
that I was quite sure that this was not a case of malicious. behavior on the part 
or the police. 


Upon arriving at the emergency hospital the people with me were told that there 
was no x-ray equiptment at this hospital. Lois then drove me to the Kaiser Hospital 
in South San Francisco, where my shoulder and arm were x-rayed. We then left for 
the Kaiser Hospital in the City proper, where we were to pick up Sue Ackerson 

whose foot had been damaged at the Cow Palace. After picking up Sue, Lois 

proceeded to take me to 3167 Sacramento where I was residing while in San Francisco, 
My shculder and arm were sore for several days, during which time I wore the sling 
given me at the aid station. My arm and shoulder got progressively better and at 
the present time, there is only an occasicnal soreness and minor pain at the elbow 
and wrist. 

I discovered the next day that my shi.*+ and tie were missing and called Under-. 
Sheriff Pomeroy, who again expressed concer about my condition. After reasurring 
him, I asked if he might be able to find my hirt and tie. He later called the 
regional CORE office to inform the that he ~ located the shirt and tie; after 
securing my address, he aaid he would be 17; y to mail the two articles to me. 
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GORE Regional Office 

2085 Sutter St. 
RALLY and “ARCH FO’ “QUALITY Shiriey Mesgher P.R. 

JO 7-3430 JO 7-4612 

Sunday -July 12, 1964 1:00 pm 

March from first and Market St. to Civic Plaza (Aporoximately 2 miles) 

Location for Dignitaries and others leading March ~ Beal and Market St. 

Head Marshall - assemble parade and leaders - Mr. Leroy Kin 

The San Francisco Bay Area parents of Council Of Federated Organizations 

(COFO) task force workers now currently working in Mississippi, will head 

the parade after the National Civil Rights Leacers. 


Rally ----Civic Center Plaza -3 p.m. (at the end of the parade 
route) 


Speakers: 


THE REV. RALPH ABERNATHY - SECRETARY TREASURER, SOUTHERN 
CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERANCE. 


JAMES FARMER ~ NATIONAL DIRECTOR, CONGRESS OF 
RACIAL EQUALITY. (CORE). 
JOHN LEWIS -NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, STUDENTS NON- 
VIOLIT CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE 
(SNCC). 
A. PHILLIP RANDOLPH ~ NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL, 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT AFL-CIO. 


THE REV. EROOKER ANDERSON - REGIONAL NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE. 
JACKIE ROBINSON- (NAACP). 
FORMER PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL PLAYER 


Among others to be presented: 


JAMES EDWARDS - FORMER REPUBLICAN DELEGATE FROM MISSISSIPPI 


DR. THOMAS N. BURBRIDGE - CHAIRMAN OF BAY AREA UNITED FREEDOM 
MOVEMENT, PRESIDENT NAACP SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


Co-ordineting Organization - Church Labor Conference 


Rev. Hamilton T. Boswell - Jones Methocist Church, Chrm,. Conference 
CO-Chairmen: on Religion and Race, Chrm. of Social Action Comm. of San Francisco 
Ministerial Alliance. | 
William H. Chester - Regional Director, Internat'l Longshoreman 
Workers Union (IIWU) Pr. 5-0533 


labor donated 


John 
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BE A PERSONAL WITNESS - JOIN TOGETHER WITH: 


Ra Ip h Aber nat hy — Spear a Treasurer, Soutiiern Clristian 


» Conference 


Jam €. $ Horm er — National Director, CORE 


Lb ewls- . « National Chairman, SNCC 


A. Phillip Fra nda Ib ~~ Negro American Labor Council 


Guarantee the Negro his rignt to vote and to speak. 
Make the Civil Rights Law work. 
Denounce all racist candidates. 
Repudiate all organizations which etand for racisn. 


Endorse and support Fair Housing Laws, nationally end locally. 
"NO ON 14" 


Produce a program for full, fair employment at 4 Ccecert wage. 
End the shame of segrated schools. 
Refuse to seat racist delegations, 


Demand that California delegates call for an investifaticn of the 


judicial and city administration of San Francisco responsiyie vo" tre 
injustices in the civil rights trials. 


SUNDAY ~ DULY 1% - KOO PMB LT and ™ 


March up Market St. to rally at Civic Center Plaza 


CHURCH LABOR CONFERENCE CONGRESS OF RACTAT. EQUATITY 
| labor donated 


Together we shall demand the’: the Republican Furty take a svend for human 
rights. We demand that the Re «iclicsassa: 
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Western Regional CORE 
2085 Sutter Street 
MEMO San Francisco, California 
July 12, 1964 (Shirley Mesher, Regional 
P-R & Press Co-ordinator 
JO 7-3430 or JO 7-4612) 


PICKETING OPERATION AT COW PALACE - (See list of demands) 
CORE National Project Team for the Republican Convention ~- 1964 and 
Convention Committee for Civil Rights. 


Communication Command Post - Northwest Corner VIP Farking Lot (Picket Line 
in same general location) Picketing will be all and any time that convention 
is in session,starting Monday morning, July 13. 


Spokesman for Convention Committee for Civil Rights (CCCR): 
Principal: The Rev. William S. Shirley, Presbyterian Inner-City 
Council (HE 1-6242) 
Iyle Grossjean, Steering Committee CCC. 
The Rev. William Parsons, Professor Church Division, School 
School of the Pacific. 
The Rev. Donald Ganoug, General Presbyter of Mission Episcopal 
Presbytery. 
The Rev, Cecil Williams, Director of Church and Community fcr the 
Glide Urban Center. 
Mr. Hal Simpson, Liberal Religious Social Action (Unitarian 
church etc.) 


Spokesman for the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
James Farmer, National Director CORE 
Norman Hili, National Project Director CORE 
Chet Duncan, Western Region Director CORE 
Wilfred Ussery, National 2nd Vice-—chairman CORS 
Frank Glover, Special Convention Task Force Worker CORE 
Lois Rogers, Secretary Western Regional Office CORE 
Shirley Mesher, Western Region Public Relations, Convention 
Press Co-ordination CORE 


Press please note: The above are the offical spokesmen for the groups involved, 
and all questions and requests for statements should be adcressed to then. 


There will always be at least one representative of each of the co-ordinating 
organizations at the Command Post and also at least one on the line at all 
times, easily identified by a large badge. 


All demonstrators will be adhering to the CORE discipline and Rules for Action 
(see seperate sheet). Trained monitors (identified by arm bands) will see 
that these rules are strictly enforced. | 

(Non-violent training workshop) ~- Sunday - 4P.M. - Good Samaritan Church, 

25th & Potrero. 


} WCILY WAN 


To make the Civil Rights Bild work 


To denounce those voting against the Civil Rights Bill 

To endorse and support Fair Housing laws, nationally and locally 
To repudiate all organizations which stand for racism 

To refuse to seat lily-white state delegations 

To produce a program for full fair employment at a decent wage 
To end the shame of segregated schools 

To guarantee the Negro his right to vote and speak by 14th amendment, 
sections 2 and 5 


THESE DEMANDS HAVE BEEN PRESENTED BY CORE AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS TO THE 


REPUBLICANS. 


DO NOT LET THEM STAND ALONE. 


JOIN OUR PICKET LINE AT THE COW PALACE MAIN ENTRANCE 


Monday, July 13 (9-1, 3-9) 
Tuesday - Thursday, July 14, 15, 16 (3-9) 


sponsored by 


Convention Committee for Civil Rights 


Western Regional Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE) 
2085 Sutter Street, 

San Francisco, California, 


(Shirler Mesher, Regional P-R & 
Press Co-ordinator 
JO 7-3450 or JO 7-4612) 


URGENT NOTICE TO ALL PRESS MEDIA July 13, 1964 


The National Congress Of Racial Equality Projects Team - Republican 
Convention 1964 - requests a written agreement from all news media to 

the effect that they will keep confidential any advance action information 
itch we smelly to them. This includes respecting both the confidence and 


our given release date and time. 


We would of course like to help facilitate your being able to be "on-the-spot" 


at the right time, allowing time for you to set up your equipment etc.- but 


we must insist on such an arrangement as outlined above. 


Only those news media which give us this written agreement will be given 


advance notification of CORE plans .... at briefings when possible. 


We urgently request that these agreements -~- ora similar letter ~- be signed 


and returned immediately. 


Send to: Miss Shirley Mesher, Press Co-ordinator 
Regional CORE Office 

2085 Sutter Street Rm. 310 

San Francisco, California 


AGREEMENT REGARDING ADVANCE NEWS INFORMATION 


For and in consideration of the receipt of advance information concerning 


any possible protest uckivities by the Congress of Racial Equality, the under- 
signed does hereby agree that such information will not be released to the 
general public, law enforcement agencies, political or other news organizations, | 
and/or any other groups or individualswithout the prior consent of a duly author- 
ized representative of CORE. Such authorization shall also be understood to 
include specified official release dates and times. 

The National CORE Project Team accepts that this shall not be binding if 
an accredited news source releases the same such information PRIOR to our 
official release date and time or authorization. 

It is understood that this advance information is given for the sole 
convenience of the undersigned in order that personnel and equipment of the 
news media which the undersigned represents can be more conveniently assigned 
for maximum coverage. 
Dated, July __, 1964 

(signed) News Director or Manager 


Representing 


Convention Location 


Telephone numbers: Nerve Center Downtown _ 


Cow Palace 


*Duly Authorizéd Spokesman for the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 


James Farmer, National Director CORE 

Norman Hill, National Project Director CORE 

Wilfred Ussery, National 2nd Vice-Chairman CORE 

Chet Duncan, Western Regional Director CORE 

Frank Glover, Special Convention Task Force Worker CORE 

Lois Rodgers, Secretary Western Regional Office CORE 

Shirley Mesher, Western Region Public Relations, Convention Press Co-ordination 
CORE 
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INFORMATION SHEET FOR PICKET CAPTAINS AND HONITORS 


To avoid confusion and to facilitate coordination betieen staff, captains 
monitors and picketers, please note te following: (Also familiarize your- 
self with those persons listed beloy so you vill be certain that only 

authorized persons giv.: you information on policy to be folloved,) 


CHAIN OF COMMAND: 


CORE CCCR 


Norman Hill- Program Director, Reverend William Sirley 
National CORKS Lyle Grossjean 

Wilfred Ussery 

Frank Glover 


4 1. <All policy decisions regarding the main picket line will be made by the 
above named persons. Excluding the possibility of Civil Disobedience 
or of possible use of special task forces to be sent out from the rain 
picket line to conduct activities away from the main line, no changes 

in the conduct or position of the main line will be mede unless Bid Ox 

the above named persons agree that such changes should be made. 


If the above named persons decide thet the main line should be moved 
from whe designated place of picketing they will so inform the polices 
in advance. If the police decide tnat we sould not move the Jine tie 
above persons will decide whether or not the police order shall ve 
followed. 


If for any reason it is decided that the line should be divided, the 
directions will be siven to tne line commander. He in turn will relay 
the information to his picket captains and monitors. All of the 
picket captains and monitors from all the particinating groups will 
work together to divide the line, 


Next in the chain of command: 


Cleveland Wallace- Line Commander (Cleveland will be directly res- 
ponsible to the above named policy making body, ) 
Under Cleveland will be: 
1. Gene (7) 
2. Ted Nelson 
3. Reuben Green 


All picket captains and monitors will take directions from Cleveland and 
his above named staff. 


4, _Teeh picket captain will be responsibie for a given number of monitors 

to see that trey function properly. te 

A. Cleveland will assign captains and monitors to their area of res=- 

ponsibility whether stationary or roving. a 
B. Cleveland will choose three persons to lead the sinsing and chante 
ing. Those persons will use the three bull horns to lead the singing, 
Tre chanting and singing will be controlled through Clevelend to 
obtain a& balanced presentation of the entire position of the sponsor= 
ing organizations. (see below for list of songs) 
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C, All persons joining tye line yill be asked to check in at the com 
mand post vefore they join. “ach picket captain end monitor can help 
facilitate this by asking eact new person they see joining tre line 
if they have signed in. 


D. To avoid the possibility of leaving areas of responsivility ve= 

cant, all captains and monitors are stroarly urged not to lesve treir 
given area witout asking Cleveland or his staff for = relief p°rson,. 
DO NOT ASK ANOTHER PICKET CAPTAIN OR MONITOR TO RELIEVE YOU. TO THIS 
THROUGH CLEVELAND AND HIS STA#F, 


E. When you are giving directions to perscns on tse line please remem- 
ber that because many picketers are from other orgenizations and 
cities an aura of unfamilierity exists. Tus yxu can cause resent— 
ment by your tone and attitude. An order can be given in such a 
manner that people will be encouraged to follow that order rather 

than disobey or ignore it, 


5. Project Spokesmen: No pocket captains, monitors or picketers are to 
speak to the press witsout prior cleerance from the project spokesmen, 
If you or any picketers are approached by the press explain to them that 
you must keep all of your attention on the line, and direct them to 
the spokesmen, If trey want to interview you or individuels picketing, 
first clear it through the spokesmen. (See attached sheet for names 
of spokesmen). 


6. The rest arca for picketers will be around t»e command post. If you 
see people wandering around the rest of the parkinz lot, vlease ask 
them to go over to the command post. Explein to them truat tre reason 
for tris is to prevent possible denger to them from onlookers. Tell 
them that we just do not have enough monitors to cover the entire area, 


7. We will TRY to obtain food and coffee for the vicketers, but you might 
encourage those pickets who live here in the city to bring “Sts own 
food so that if there is a shortage tose participants wo live out 
of town and save no facilities for preparing food can be »elped, 


8. <A questionnaire will be available for those persons wo misht care to 
participate in civil disobedience, if any. If you are questirned on 
this point please direct the person to Frank Glover at tse commend post, 

9. Freedom Songs: 2 
Be Keep Your Rye on the. prize: PR 
be On Freedom, On Freedom, On Freedom Over Me 
c. We Shall Overcome 
d. Certainly Lord (Do you vant Your Freddom) 

6. Which Side are You On 

f. Hold On 

g. Woke Up t-is Morning Wit» My Hind Set on Freedom 
he Do you Want Your Freedom (Tune of Jacob's Ladder) 
i, Micnael Rowed the Boat Ashore 

j- te Shall not be Moved 

ke Old Freedom Spirit 

1. te are Soldiers in the Army 

m, \alkin and Talkin witn My Mind Set on Freedom 

n. If You Miss me at the Back of the Bus 

o. This Little Light of Mine 


™“ 


10. Ohants 


a. Uncle Tom Must Go, segregation Must Go, Mr. Charlie ifust Go 
b. What Do You Vant — Freedom 
c. We Want Freedom —- Right Now 


There will be a briefing session tonight and every nisht if possible. 
to review the day's activities and to plan tre next day's action. 
These meetings are open to all interested civil rights demonstrators, 
Time and place will de announced at the command vost. It is espec- 
ially requested thet all picket ceptains and monitors be st these 
meetings. 


CORE ~ Congress of Racial Equality 
orman Hil.1, National Program Director 
2085 Sutter St., San Francisco 15. | 


(Shirley Mesher, P.R. and Press 
Coordinator ~- JO 7-3430) 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE July 14, 2964 


The Republican Party at the second session of the 1964 National Convention in 
the acceptance of the reports of the Credentials Committee has turned it back | 
on the needs, concerns and just demands of the Negro community. 

The Credentials Committee report certifies and approves the lily-white charac- 
ter of the Southern Delegations. The 1964 Republican Party Convention there- | 
fore has rejected CORE's demands to publicly and by resolution depore the ab- 
sence from its Southern ranks of Negro delegates and to proclaim the determi- 
nation of the Party to prevent the rise °° lily-white Republicanism above or 
below the Mason-Dixon Line. 

Will the platform be one of states rights -acism and reaction or will it re- 
flect the currents of history, which flc’ Vowards free:lom ani democracy? 

The weak and vague civil rights plank as recommended by the Platform Committee 
fails to deal with the urgency of the civil rights situation. The dedication 
of Medgar Evars, Herbert Lee, William Moore and others who gave life and limb 
that democracy might at last be a reality. 

The leadership responsibilities of the Republican Party are not merely fvl- 
filled by a statement that the Civil Rights Act is law and must be enforced, 
That is obvious. The platform must clearly indicate the Pawiy's faith i> *he 
constitutionality of the Civil Rights Bill and also its funi-merta” woralivy 
and inherent justice. 

Furthermore, we stated before the Platform Committee that civil right: ‘without 
a firm committment to work for full emplovment, adequate housing ani escent 
education for all would at best be tenuous. 

The Republican Party has a final opporturity as its delegates prepare to vote 
on the Platform Committee draft. Will the platform be one of state3 rizhts 
reaction and racism or will it reflect the currents of history, which flow 
towards freedom and democracy? Our plans for direct action, inclucing civil 
disobedience await what the Republican Party by its vote says to CC, Nezros 
and other minorities in particular and the people in general on this vital 


question. 


CONGRESS OF RACIA!, EQUALITY, 
Western Rezion 7 
2085 Sutter Streey 
San Francisco, Carifornia 
(Shirley Mesher, Regional P-R & 
Press Co-ordinator 
JO 77-3430 or JO 7-4612) 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE July 15, 1964 


CORE REACTION TO REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 
We have marched 40 thousand strong and they have not seen us. We 
have raised our 40 thousand voices and they have not heard us. We have 


gathered at their gates by the hundreds in daily protest and they have 


The Republican Party Convention of 1964 - and the forces which control 


it - has chosen to ignore the plea of millions of Americans. Indeed, the 
Convention has chosen to ignore even its own traditional leadership and the 


majority of its own elected members of Congress. It has turned a hard 
back on the very principles and ideals that embued the founcing fathers of 


the Republican Party. 


The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) has stated many times that they © ..i 
would consider further actions depending on what happened on the Convention 
floor. The delegates have now given us their answers to our demands.* 

They have acted andnow we act to show more dramitically our protest of the 
' great injustice and harsh denials they have perpetrated in the name of a 
platform. It is not a platform for progress and to redress the grievances of 
the Negro and other minorities nor of the poor - the large number of under- 
_ privileged Americans. Rather it is a mandate for prejudice ... fora 
return to the even darker days of the early part of the century. And this we 
cannot accept ... this we cannot tolerate. . . this we cannot pass in 


Silence, 


' By not dealing with the problems, realities, and the rights of oppressed 
peoples, they have only succeeded in making the job more difficult. Without 
the proper economic and social underpinnings, true equality and well-being 
for all Americans can not be realized. And these areas they have totally 
and wilfully ignored. They have taken no steps even to consider the problems 
of jobs so urgantly needed, of adequate and integrated housing and of good 
educational standards and facilities under nom-segregated conditions. 


If we can not open the eyes of the dling , then perhaps we can demon- 
* See list of demands and testimony statemrn's in CORE Press INformation Kit. 


, » « « 
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strate to bring a clear picture and focus to those who would see in the cause 
of humanity and moral justice. 


The seating of the lily-white Southern delegations further shows the 
current intention of those who now carry the Repub: ican banner to turn 
their back on progress and the development of a multi-racial party. 
Certainly, as the Negro is beginning to emerge from his enforced status of 
second-class citizenship he can only be discouraged by and find no identifi- 
cation with the Republican Party. The intent of this Convention to exclude | 
all but the Caucasian has no such boundry as a Mason-Dixon line, but rather 
has dblazened its bigoted brand into every section of the country. | 


The GOP has now in fact become the party of extremists. At every turn the 


Convention has taken a stand for racism and reactionary doctrines, contrary 


to the contemporary trend in the United States, 1964 was a crucial year. 


They had a chance to be a great Party - to be the Party of today and of the 
future. They had this choice. .. this challenge. .. and they failed. Now 


they must reap the consequences. 


The Republican Party today has doomed inself to a permanent minority 
status. They have lost any right to appeal to the Negro, to other racial, 


religious and ethnic minorities and, indeed, to people of good will generally : 


They have spewed a venom that will infect the very fiber and endanger 


the very democracy that allowed them to usurp the legal, moral, and 


legitimate claims for universal freedom and justice in America. They sounded 


the Clarion, tut it is for war on its own people. Their actions will have a 
' sorrowful and disastercus effect on those who really believe in and upon thos e 


who desire the rights. They will only serve to frvsetrate further the Negro 


and other minorities, 


They have found no solutions, but-wentonly destroyed what little progress 
had been achieved. They have brought more problems and complicated those 


We have found them wanting, 


which already existed. 


But no number of written words will stop what must be accomplished to 
No public denial of humanity will 


achieve complete freedom and equality. 


silence those who grieve and strive for their rights nor prevent us from 
continuing this task. They have blatently inflamed the racist and the re- 


actionary and given him the false cover of a Party. But this will not make him 


CORE, 3 


Tespectable nor right. They may cause blood to flow in the streets, but 


they will not halt the desire of men that know justice must be served. 


And if those of the Republican Party who protested so eloquently do 
not continue this protest - but rather join bland?aced in a conspiracy 
with those who would pervert democracy, then theirs is an even graver 
crime. We will know then that they were false prophets and Judas decorating 


the Convention Hall with empty, meaningless words. 


If ever Party and country had any meaning to them, then they will in 
honesty repudiate all that happened during these fearful days. . . and 

with it those who have master-minded this hideous hoax upon the American 

people. And then they will seek to re-build a Republican Party that does 
represent all of the people and serves to establish and hold democracy 


for all of then. 


The Republican Party at Convention in San Francisco in the year 1964 -- 
You have failed us and all of America. You have forced us to act. 


And we shall act. 


ee 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
Norman Hill, National Program Dir. 
2085 Sutter St., San Francisco 15. 


(Shir? ey Mesher, P.R. and 
Press Cooréinator - JO 7-3430) 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE July 16, 1964 


What has happened here at this Republican Party Convention is even more tragic. 


in light of what continues to take place in such areas as Mississippi. 


Last night in Drew, Mississippi, 23 people attending a meeting on the voter 


registration process were arrested. The large meeting crowded the church 


hall and overflowed into the street. The arrests were then made on the basis 

of "willfully and unlawfully using the sidewalks and streets." The group 

is now in two separated and isolated jails on the outskirts of town, where it 

is feared there is not adequate protection. The authorities have refused to give 
a list of the people arrested or identify the jail in which each is held. It has 
been further reported that the police refused to feed the group last night 


detained in Moorehead Farm (jail). 


Today is "Freedom Day" in Greenwood, Cleveland and Greenville, Mississippi -- 
and large numbers of Negroes will go and attempt to recister.to vote. Already 
the Mayor of Greenwood has stated that he will consider those assisting 


outside the courthouse as "demonstrators” and that they will be arrested 


‘under the new "“anti-picket law.” 


These are only part of everyday harassment techniques used in this "enlightened" 
year of 1964. In the past month alone there have been 10 bombings and 

burnings in Mississippi including five churches totally gutted. Since the 
beginning of this year 11 Negroes are missing or known-dead in the state and all 
the cases remain unsolved. And, of course, we are all familiar with the recent 
disappearance of the three COFO workers who are presumed dead but have 


still not been found. | 


Yet, with these end other facts before them : the delegates and leadership choose 
to not only ignore such problems but to make them worse by literally making 
<acismand extremism "respectable." The Republicans have now set a dangerous 


course which threatens all Americans and democracy itself. 


“The-platform-adopted not only failed ¢> addres3 itself to the grievances 


and legal and moral rights of the minority » wt blatantly attempts to remove what 
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little progress has been made and take us back to the even worse conditions of 


more than half a century ago. They have also chosen not to deal with or even 
consider the real and desperate needs in jobs, housing and schools -- areas 
which must be dealt with to effectively and realistically solve the "albatross" 


of inequality. 


The Convention did not repudiate those who voted against the latest Civil Rights 
Bill -- they in fact encouraged and supported this position by nominating the 
most prominent figure who osposed it. The selection of Senator Goldwater to carry 
the Republican banner was the nail which sealed the coffin. Here, we feel, was 


the final throes of death for even a pretense for freedom and justice. 


The Southern lily-white delegations were seated without even a murmur which ques- 
tioned their iljegal selection. But the Mason-Dixon line obviously does hot hold | 
as a boundary, noting the Yew llegro delegates -- the smallest representation in 


many years. 


This then was the response of the Republican Party Convention in 1964. Minority 


peoples, CORE, and people of good faith generally will certainly not accept 
a mandate for bigotry and will seek every possible means to defeat racism and 


those who represent ‘t. 


And those “moderate and liberal" leaders of the Republican Party who so 
eloquently protested on the Convention floor were evidently mouthing meaningless 
words. Already several of them kave yielded and capitulated to that which we 
particularly abhor. ° AngeRepublican feures or candidates who will not repudiate 
the currert Party position -- as exemplified by the plafform and other actions 
and thore who represent it, must also assume the mantle of extremism and 


there“ore our opposition. 


The demands and demonstrations of protest were not partisan in nature. National 
leaders leave here to retucn to the East where they will begin to organize and 
plan for similar action at the Democratic Party Convention in late August in 
Atlantic City. The same challenges and demands will be presented to their leaders 


and delegates. We shall await their YeapcRse. 


Hj 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
Chet Duncan, Western Regional Director 
2085 Sutter Street, San Francisco 15. 


(Shirley Mesher, ?.R. and 
Press Co-ordinator - JO 7-3430) 


FOR IMMEDIATS RELEASE | July 16, 1964 


The Republican Party at its National Convention was faced with the challenge 
of denouncing and repudiating those uembere of their party who voted against 
the Civil Rights Bill. Obvioysly, it did coe In addition, their refusal to 
face reality and adopt a strong Civil Righte Platform and their further 
refusal to challenge and reject thoge delegates from Southern States who are 
illegally elected is an indication to the Weetern Regional Chapters of CORE 
that they are still the "Grand 014 Party.” It has shown itself to be the party 
which choses to continue an alliance with the Dixiecrats. "The Grand 01d Party" 
in effect supports the racist Southern stand. 


All chapters in the Western Ragion (some 45) will begin at once to mount 
a massive voter registration end education drive. We will endeavor to inform 
all ouintthes within our operational area of the evils for which this party 
now stands. Any Republican candidates who do not repudiate the platform and 
the current Party standard bearer must then also accept the extremist label and 
therefore our opposition. We are determined to defeat racism. CORE 
demonstrations at ‘the Democratic National Convention in Atlantic City will 
‘focus on attempts to unseat the segregationist delegations from Mississippi 
and Louisiana as well as the same demands made here. Western Regional Chapters 


of CORE will be supporting this demonstration. 


TAMA 


VESTERN REGIONAL CONGRESS 
OF RACIAL HQUALITY (CORE) 
2055 SUTTER STET 

O1N FRANCISCO , CALIF. 


(SHIRIEY “ESHER , ROCIONAL PR & 
PRESS COORDINATOR 
3073430 or JO74612 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE July 18bh , 1964 


Re : Supposed Subversive infiuence 
The AP reported that they located Representative Johansen in the area. 
He stated he had in fact stayed over in San Francisco for the express pur-- 


pose of obssrving subversime influence on the picket lines ctc. at the 

Cor Falace during the Republican Convention ... to see what influence 
it has on civil rishts demonstration. HE is a merber of the House Un- 

American Activities Committee. 


"T dont know what the result has been , but frankly, I think it 
(subversive influence ) was minimal from all I have teen able to learn. 
I think the lay enforcement officers handled the whole matter with great 
discretion and having been here in 1960 ( reference to City Hall protest 
against House Un~-American Activities Comr,) I appreciate the contrast." 


CORE STATEMENT: ( issued by telephone only to those media that requested ) 


The Congress of Racial Ecualit: is pleased to hear that Rep. Johansen 

has at last discovered the truth end understands what we have long known 

and professed ---that CORE is indeed not a subversive preenigation nor under 
such influence . Perhaps if he would so inform the House Un-American Act- 
ivities Committee , which he represents and ths Congress and the otner 
rovernrental agencies concerned and issue an official public statonent ... 
then perheps a rreat deal of the unfair corment and red baiting which has 
placued civil rights efforts would cease. 


CORE would also azree with him about the more reasoned handling by the 
law enforciment officers under the direction of the Sin ifateo Sherriffs 
Department - and note the sharp contrast between them and tne Sin Francisco 
and LOs Angeles Police Depatrents and other parts of the conntry. 


Pomona Valley Chapter 
CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
P.O. Box 542 

Pomona, California 


Statement of Franklin W. Glover 
Re: Republican National Convention - 1964 


I entered the Cow Palace during Goldwater's acceptance speech 
Thursday night in company with two other CORE members, Le Faucette 
ef San Fernando Chapter and Sue Ackerson of Los Angeles CORE, Le 
Was carrying a seven-foot cloth banner with the letters CORE on it, 
as well as a smaller cloth sign with tne words "bad platform". 

After ae gh gg agama to the convention hall, we proceeded to 
a position behind the press section. This was not on the main floor, 
but just one level up. Nevertheless, it was apparently part of the 
delegates seating. We stood for fifteen or twenty minutes while Gold- 
water spoke and then near the emd of his speech we unfurled the large 
banner and held it in view of the convention. Almost immediately one 
of the ushers rushed up, seized the top portion of the banner and at- 
tempted to pull it out of my hands, I resisted this effort successfully, 
but very shortly I was grabbed from behind by one or two people. I am 
mot sure whether these individuals were police or other. Upon being 
grabbed I went limp and stretched out on my back across the aisle. I 
remained there between five to ten minutes. During this time both Sue 
and Le also went limp beside me. 

In a few moments two plicemen approached me through the oreus and 
one grabbed my shoulders and the other my belt and lifted me to a pos- 
ition where they could hold my arms. One of them twisted my left arm 
around behind my back and upward, The two policemen proceeded to half, 
carry, half—drag me from the convention arena across the main hallway 
just adjacent to the floor. There was considerable confusion and the 
two policemen appeared to be somewhat harassed. Before they got me a- 
cross this wide hallway, I felt a pressure against either my chest or 
stomach, The next thing I knew I was lying on a rug on the floor of 
some office and people were saying, "Yes, but he can't stay here," 

: At this time I felt quite dizzy and somewhat disoriented. Arter 
several people had taken my pulse and asked my name, I was carried to a 
first aid station. There my coat, shirt, Mmd tie were removed and I 
was examined by a doctor. About this time Under-—Sheriff Pomeroy and a 
captain from the Daly City police entered, They both expressed consi- 
derable concern about my personal welfare and asked if I thought the 
officers had been unduly rough$. I told them that I did not think that 
this was the case, but that ik my opinion the two officers who should 
have had assistance in removing me without undue strain had done the 
best that they could under the circumstances. 
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Pomona Valley Chapter 
CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
P.O. Box 542 

Pomona, California 
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There were two or three reporters and photographers who entered th 
first aid station and questioned me as to my identity, home address, an 


my purpose in being there, I identified myself and stated that I was a 
member of a CORE team who had entered the the Cow Palace to demonstrate 


against the actionsof the Republican party at this convention, 


About this time Sue Kovner of San Fernando CORE entered the aid 
station and asked about my condition. I reassured her that I thought 
my shoulder and arm were just wrenched and sore and cautioned her not | 
to spread the word at the ptcket line that I had been a victim of pelice 
brutality. Sue then left. I was given a couple of drinks of water but 
remained quite dizzy and disoriented. The doctor felt that my shoulder 
should be X-rayed and fitted my arm into a sling. He suggested that the 
sling should be worn for the next five days. At this time I was feeling 
somewhat better and the officers who were still there offered to drive me 
te a hospital. I declined this offer, stating that that I would prefer 
to be taken by "my own people", I was then assisted from the Cow Palace 
by an officer of the San Mateo sheriff's office who asked if I minded his 


assisting me. I said "no" and thanked him, We left the Cow Palaee (being 


photographed several times on the way) M&md walked across the parking lot 
to the CORE command vehicle, I was placed on my back inside the VW bus 
and driven to an emergency hospital by Lois Rogers. Prior to entering 
the vehicle I was approached by Norman Hill who expressed concern abeut 
my condition. I reassured him that I felt everything would be o.k. I 
reiterated that I was quite sure that this was not a case of malicious 
behavior on tne part of the psplice,. 

Upon arriving at the emergency hospital the people with me were 
told that there was no X-ray equipment at this hospital. Lois then drove 
me to the Kaiser Hospital in South San Francisco, where my shoulder and 
arm were X-rayed. We then left for the Kaiser Hospital in the City pro- 
per where we were to pick up Sue Ackerson whose foot had been damaged 
at the Cow Pabace. After picking up Sue, Lois proceeded to take me to 
3167 Sacramento where I was residing while in San Francisco. My shoulder 


“and arm were sore for several days, during which time I wore the sli 


given me at the aid station. My arm and oulder got progressively better 


and at the present time, there is only an occasional soreness and minor 
Pain at the elbow and wrist. | 

I discovered the next day that my shirt and tie were missing and 
called Under-Sheriff Pomeroy, who again expressed concern about my con- 
dition. After reassuring him, I asked if he might be able to find my 
Shirt and tie. He said he'd do what he could. He later called the re- 
gional CORE office to inform me that he had lgcated the shirt and tie 
and after securing my home address (since I was about to leave for Los 
Angeles) he said he would be happy to mail the two articles to me. 
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OFFICE OF THE SHERIFF Unoerswemer 


Wittiam H. BLASSER 
| Cwrer Civ Deruty 
» HALL OF JUSTICE AND RECORDS ¢ REDWOOD CITY. CALIF. 


EMERSON 868-3911 
ADORESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO THE SHERIFF 


July 24, 1964 


Mr. Chet Duncan 
Western Regional Field Secretary 
CORE 

2085 Sutter Street 

San Francisco 15, California 


Dear Mr. Duncan: 


Please pass on to the members of your organization my 
personal thanks and appreciation for the responsible leader- 

s Ship demonstrated by CORE in the demonstrations at the 

en : Republican National Convention at the Cow Palace. It was 

2 a difficult and potentially dangerous situation. Without 
the steadying influence of the monitors and captains on the 
line, I am sure that at least several unfortunate incidents 
would have occurred. 


At one point on Wednesday night, July 15, 1964, the situation 
became rather tense, as you know. Even though it was diffi- 
cult for members of your organization to exert leadership on 
many people in the line, you were-.still able to help us pull 
things back together again. 


Thank you again for your cooperation. The experience at 
the Cow Palace will, I am sure, give us a better basis for 
future dealings. Yours for substantial, meaningful gains 
in the civil rights struggle. 


Very truly yours, 


a. 


a Pe gS ase tt 
EE WHITMORE, Sheriff 


fa 


ly will be a massive Negro 
protest against Senator Kuchel of California; Senator ws 


| 


about equally «divided be- 


| The march, obviously. in- 


er ee Peo ’ a e 


SF Sieniner - Jul, 


Billed as a “Human 
i March,”’ what actual- 


| Barry Goldwater will roll up| sacob Javits of New York; .@ 
and San Francisco Con eSS~- 4 
Sponsors of the march say} man hak aillard, £93 
' the 50,000 persons —| Were invited to take part in 9B 7 = 
brggeis: A the march, but as of late yes- ee 
terday there was no word as Ba. 
tween whites «and Negroes— to whether they had ace Se 
to take part. Some officials cepted. ia 


Market St. this afternoon. 


privately concede the esti- 
mate may be optimistic. 


In any casé, it will be big, | Farmer, EE 
Congress of Racial. Equality; BAG ne nn — 
John Lewis, chairman. of the — : 


May, 1963, 


dwarfing the 


On Market St. 


ers, including Pennsylvania 
Governor William Scranton; 
New York Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller; Senator Thomas 


Hall ray will be Jam 


William © oP. 


Among spenieaes at the City 


chairman of the | 


march and rally , Which drew Student Non Violent’ Coordi- 


some. 25,000, largest. demon- 
nating Committee; The Rev. 
| Stratjon of its kind in The|»iph Abernathy, top aide to | 
the Rev. Martin Luther King; 
and A. Phillip erm vice 
i president of the AFL-CIO and. 
“delegates on|P°O4 of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. All are 
top leaders of the Negro civil 
rights movement, all mere| 
Said)|central figures in the mass]. 
pday that its first alm|march on Washington, D.C.| 
- “make known to the/jast summer. 


City. 
s° Republi-| 


their convention, 
anti-Goldwater. 


Se get 
bh H. Chester, 


co-ordinator, 


/and the world’’ Ne- 
| jon to Goldwater 
Hes “racist. dene 
ve ber, a Negro ILWU offi- 

arenes that the Ari- 
or Pasay become: ‘‘a_ ral- 
for bigots, such 
' ow Citizens Coun- 
a6 al* or Klux Klan.” 
x bas eball great 


- of Goldwater. 
wh will magch in 
jarade- and speak at the 

ap Goldwater would 


p Mississipi 


i throughout the coun- 
t “vs Goldwater wins. 


about 6 p.m. 


‘Capt. Thomas Zaragoza, 


sored by the Church Labor 


no serious threats against the 
The ‘march will begin at 1] marchers, but added that he 
‘km. from First and Market|knew “‘the Ku Klux Kian, 
= move up Market to Mc-| White Citizens Council and 
Allister St. and then to City! John Birchers dre in town 
Hal for an open air rally) and we expect them to heckle 
the marchers.” 
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Sale PLANS PROCEEDED IN SHADOW OF GOP HEADQUARTERS 
c mm Revels “sie William Turner, John Lewis, front, Norman Hill, William Chester, Jackie Robinson __ 


The march will be spon- 


Council, representing Negro | 
churches and the Negro la-' 
bor movement in San Fran-.. 
cisco, 
virtually all civil righis or- 
ganizations. 


in co-operation with 


-Pians for the march were 


outlined by Chester and other 
leaders yesterday at the Sher- 
aton-Palace Hotel—ironically, 
the scene of one of San Fran- 
cisco’s biggest and most no- 
torious sit-in demonstrations. ° 
Chester made a special point 
of thanking the Sheraton-Pal- 
ace management for the use 
w tragedy," b&ding that/ of its facilities for yesterday's 
4 of violence you see| session. ‘The management,’ 

Alabama |he smiled, “‘has finally seen, 


Angustine” will|the light.” ! 


Chester said there had been | 


He said police have prom- 


police traffic director, has a8-/jsed full protection and that’ 


signed 62 regular officers and 
50 reserves to the march. 
Market St. will be closed to 
traffic from 12:15 until the 
conclusion of the march. 

A number of top GOP lead- 


—— 


Women 

Today 
1% full-page color map: 
“Every Republican 
women’s guide to San 
Francisco” . . . a wom- 
Jan's eye-view of GOP 
Shs lads... 
shopping made easier 


> 
ee 


: B cind d mych mére for the 
£°Q0P ladies, in WOM- 


\the’ ballot in November.”’.’” 


Zane. « the City’s mast ele-'| 
; hestesses . . . this } 


400-500 
‘will be assigned. 


‘‘march marshals’ 


A secondary of the march, 
he said, will be to dramatize 
Negro opposition to State 
Proposition 14, ‘“‘the segre- 
gated housing amendment on 


Lewis, released on bail 
from an Alabama jail earlier 
this week after his arrest 
during a voter registration 
drive, had high praise for 
Bay area college students 
now working in the South. 
“They’re doing a fine job,” 


he said. 4 
He added, however, that: 


‘lhe expected the remainder, 


of the summer will be a pe-| 
riod of “‘constant terror and. 
violence for both whites and 


on said today’s’ march 
would be ‘‘a prelude to what 
we will do in Atlantic City,” 


NEN TODAY. 


.-holds its. convention. there. 


ovis the Democratic se | 


Ss 


Si € C hc ic ie 


Big March 
Against. 
Barry Today 


| demonstration ever in the 


March on Washington, is 
expected here today. — - 
__ The purpose of the 1 p..m. 


p. m. rally at City Hall isto 
protest the probable nomina- 
tion of Senator Bérry Gold- 
water for President by the 


Republican National Cénven- 
tion this week. — 


Handbills urging Bay Area 


residents to join the march, 
at which 50,000 are ‘expected, 
state the purpose: 

“To make known to the 
Republican Convention our 
rejection of Barry Goldwa- 
ter, the anti-civil rights can- 


See Page 8, Cat. 5 


The largest civil Tights s 


West, and the largest na-. 
tionwide‘ since last year’s | 


Market street parade and 3 


aa wT, ; 
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Anti-Goldwater 


‘March Today 


From Page 1 


didate who is the rallying 
center for Birchers, White 


Mississipp! and St: Augus- 
ait this man is nominated, 


Citizens’ Councils, KKK, and the prestige of America the 


segregationists.”’ 
MISSISSIPPI 


ers in Mississippi.” 


convention, 


Palace Hotel. 


the image of both parties,”’ 
he said. “The Republicans 
have their Goldwater, but the 
Democrats have their Gover- 
‘nor Wallace. This march will 
be a prelude to one at Atlan- 
tic City.’’ 

William Chester, head of 
the Negro Labor Assembly, 
was unequivocal about feel- 
ings toward the Arizona Sen- 
ator: “‘We completely reject 
‘Goldwater and his racist 
platform. ”’ 


ROBINSON 

Jackie Robinson, former 
major league baseball star 
and a Republican supporting 
Governor William Scranton,. 
expressed grave concern 
Over what he considered 
would be the consequences of 
‘a Goldwater ——- and 
election. 
“If Goldwater is ‘nominat- 
ed, there will be marches 
and demonstrations all over 
the country,” he said. “If 
he’s elected, we'll have, all 


“We’re concerned about 


over the country, the same their two countries. 


world over will suffer tragi- 
cally.”’ 


Robinson was asked to 


- Another stated purpose is comment on the almost cer- 
-|“‘to show the Dixiecrats of| tainty that a fellow New 
both political parties that we | Yorker, 
are outraged by the atroci- 
ties against civil rights work-| Water’s running mate, 
“They deserve each other,” 
For that reason, a human|he said. “They’re a natural.” 
rights march is also planned 
for the Democratic National 
CORE leader 
Norman Hill told a press 
conference at the Sheraton- 


Congressman Wil- 
liam E. Miller, will be Gold- 


_CONSEQUENCE 


the Student N on-violent Coor- 
dinating committee, said that 
if Goldwater is nominated, 
the people of the South will 
Say, ‘‘We can leave it up to 
Goldwater and Governor 
‘Wallace.”’ 


Robinson and comedian 
Dick Gregory will be among 
the colebrities marching to- 
day. National civil rights 
leaders have pledged full 
cooperation and many will be 
in the procession, ineluding 
Lewis, Hill, labor leader A. 
Philip Randolph, Rev. Ralph: 
Abernathy of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Confer- 
ynece. James Farmer. CORE 
seg president, and Roy 
S, executive secretary 
of the NAACP, 
The parade will start at 


Unification Talks 


Santa, Yemen 


President Abdullah Sallal 
of Yemen flew to Cairo yes- 
terday for talks -with Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
the United: Arab Republic! 
aimed ‘at eventual union of|' 


John Lewis, young head of | 


kind of violeneé as: that in| 


Associated Press 
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St. Parade 


_, 


_ 35,000 March 


By J. € amphell Bruce 
| Some 35 09 wersons. predowinately white. . 
tramoed vn the middle of Market street and into the | 


Civie Center Plaza yesterday for an anti- Goldwater | 
rally. 


| lt was billed os a Human Richts March. 
leads om cwled ita prelude to.a similar parade plan- | 


— 


' Convention at Atlantic. 
iC ity next month. 


Once the teg-block - long! 


| Procession moved into Civic 

| Center, the tenor of yester- 
| day's: parade became poli- 
tical, and the focus a last, 
| desperate effort to halt what 
‘seemed a surety—the nomi- 
| nation of Senator Barry 
' Goldwater as the Republican 
Standard bearer. 


TONE 
William Chester, emcee at 
' the raHy, set the tone at the 
' outset. 
: ‘We are not against the 
| Republican Party,” he said, 
“but we want the world to 


"See Page 1D. Col. -2 


ned for the Democratic | 
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and Its ' 3 


|| From Page 1 
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on Ox 
‘ye 


ee 


“0 8 ee” 
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know that senaicn Golawatet | 
is not fit to be a candidate 


for President of the United | 


States.”’ 


When the cheers died down, | | 


he added: ‘‘Especially on the | 


ticket of the party of Abe! 


Lincoln.”’ 


John Lewis. head of the 


Student Non-Violent Coordi-! 


nating Committee who got 


out of an Alabama jail on 


Friday, asked the crowd: ‘‘Do 
we need a man who sets} 
States rights above human 


rights?” 
The crowd roared “No!” | 


WARNING 


James Farmer, head of} 
CORE, swept the throng with } 


a gesture as he said, ‘This 


is the face of freedom, the 
real Amarica, and the Re- 
publican, party must listen. 
If the Republican party nom- 
inates Goldwater, it will 
sound its own death knell.”’ 


Jackie Robinson, the for- 
mer baseball star and a Re- 
publican, brought along four 


distinguished friends and in- 
‘troduced them in turn — 
‘Governor Nelson Rockefel- 
‘ler, Ambassador Henry Ca- 


bot Lodge, Senators Jacob 
Javits and Kenneth Keating 
of New York. 

‘‘We of the New York dele- 
gation,” said Rockefeller, 


4 4 . : | ee, 


TS a” ee 


(Record 
Press 
Wordage 


The press is well on its 
way to setting a record at 
the Republican convention 
here. 

Pre-convention stories dis- 
patched by. Western Union 
‘are nearly double those of 
{of either the GOP or Demo- 
‘cratic conventions in 1960, 


acctordirig to Western Union’s | 


regional manager, Joe Gar- 
riot. | 

“Total wordage transmitted 
from San Francisco on Sat- 
ufday alone was 246,000. 
Cumulative wordage. was ap- 
proaching one million yes- 
terday, Garriott said. 


These figures do not in- 
clude press matter transmit- 
ted by numerous private 
wire networks, the company 
said. 


“share your beliefs and con- 

cerns, and we’re here to. see 

reat they are recognized.”’ 
RIGHTS: 


Rockefeller drew ‘cheers, 


than a rumble of boos when 
he spoke of Democratic op- 


as Wr Ler 


eke 


=> 
ee: 


e Ba Civic Lantes fiaae deri 


|fust before the crowd moved 


et ee 


oS 


iatiy 


position to the Civil niga 


Act. 

Said Lodge: “There’s an 
old: saying, ‘Justice delayed 
is justice denied,’’ and jus- 
tree has been denied a long, 


Jongtime:” . 
Javits, warning that if the | 


Republicans go right this 
week the Democrats will go 
right next month, said: ‘‘You 
are helping us with this rally 
... a rally of deep convic- 
tions, not hate.”’ 


Said Keating: ‘‘The soul of: 
America is in this meeting, 
and that same spirit must be 
allowed to take the floor of 
the convention.” 

| LARGEST 


It was the. largest civil 
rights demonstration in the 
city’s history, and it was 
peaceful from start to end. 

There was only one inci- 
dent, and that went undetect- 
ed—except for the sharp eyes 
of police traffic director I. 
Thomas Zaragoza. The Con- 
federate flag that had flown 


from one of the flagpoles in| 


Civic Plaza—and had created 
controversy — disappeared 


—<—. .-.. = ome 


in off Market. Someone had 
cut it down. 

. The big parade got under 
way about 1:90 p. m. as the 
marchers swung: out of side 


streets below First street to 


the stirring strains of ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic’’ over loudspeakers. 


PLaés A RS 

‘Pacards bobbed every- 
where: “Bury Goldwater,” 
“Goldwater °64, Bread and 
Water '65, Hot Water ‘66,”’ 
“Vote for Goldwater—Stamp 
out Peace!” and a take-off 
on the freedom song; “We 
Shall Overcome Goldwater.” 

A group of girls wore pil- 
low cases as Ku Klux Kian. 
hoods and carried a sign, 
“Goldwater is for Truth, Jus-| 
tice and the American Way.” 

Amidst the marchers came 
a startling sight — a lone 
Goldwater supporter, % teeny: 
ager in a yellow swea 
waving a smal! Gol 
sign and wearing a paper 
-cadet-like hat emblazoned, 
“Barry—-Let Freedom Ring!” 


The Congress of Racial; 
Equality today may try to; . By Hadley Roff 
block Republicans from get- : : 
Pe Re ‘tt ried aad ior Palace. Several went limp 
time gucceeded—in pre- and were carried out. 
venting? them from getting | But*the 500 or so pickets) 


part, pod. nghired through- 
Scores of depiindioatars out tlie day. 


sprawijed on the cold pave- 


and the main driveway 
from _.the Cow, Palace, 
throwing the 
front.of cars ar 


ci 
final_n 


| laughed ‘at the ‘biting re- 
marks of Negro comedian 


GP-\ seats” he wisecracked, and | 
"4 the g e « aged crowd, 


“know these dele-: 


|whiglash to the Negro reve- 
lu well,” he said, 
A flying ‘quad 40 Son’ 
Francisco pOlicé’ finally|acé;*what’s happening in 
Fl the streets. _ there is a tidal wave . 


lion. was seen on nation row: the world.” 
| as the Goldwater vote 


ted the mood changed | 
me. of. almost. funeral 


rry Goldwater for Pred. saat 


ent, a. 
A handful of Jemonntre- be 
. crashed. thee. Way 4 


ected a plea 
Lair man Bite 


feo ‘throbbed a melan- 


n chat Boni and six Negro 


about the . white}: 


din#“toward the Cow af : 


* CORK letder Norm : 


i ne sof guitars and a que 


Walks Out, 
Comes Back 


George.C. Fleming, a 


| PRNewre: alternate from New 


ican “National Con- 
mm pF about five min- 
maday night, sobbing 


om me “was: ‘red of being mis- 


yer Z yi x ee « 
e hr, & fab. Pores ~~ 
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youths in black suits bore |. 
into the TV glare a coffin 
with the epitaph: “The Re- 
publican .Party—Born 1860, 
Died 1964.” 

Ag the jubilant conven- 


strators paraded to the 


gested. 
They sat _eross-legged, | 
while other demonstrators| 


{gathered behind them to 


| 


-Wwere bounced 
jas the pavement. As 
one group was removed, 
Shetra:| < “Peday “Phoenix; tomer anether would sit down. 

dering 2 ge 7 -‘San Mateo County Sheriff 


Be¥l Whitmore, who puso 
4into the sige Fay ass, 
ordered, “Okay, "em 


and *Petrocehi. diverted 
: ‘adh itaffie onto 


ee al at their signs,” 


af 


ee ae a Bie , |front entrance, and many} 
ment.on Geneva Avenue| Thay oe in a wide! sat. Po ee 
ye ere Some sprinted onto Ge- 


= pgpaticed the nia neva Avenue, already con} 


Gregory. | shout, “Goons” and “Brutal- | 
're back in the, cheap ity’: at police who tried to}, 4s 
a : P 


and , Duty Clty Chief} 


ve + keep my self re 


- : at the urging of se- 
fs from the Nev 
y delegation, Fleming 


i aiGined to his seat withir. 


five minutes after police 


ye heiped push.a path through 
| : crowded aisles for him. 
ey oe at. first said the 


e-was talking about 
‘oldwater delegates, 
€ pen: changed this to 
4ter people.” 


| Said*when pressed to 
dentify’ persons he claimed 
“Thistreated him. 


back into the street 


“through police lines. He 


to be wrestled down 
and handcuffed. Later he 
was released. 

“Why arrest them? We 
got them out of the way, 
and the traffic got 
through, ” said Whitmore. 


‘ehill,: thick early morning 
fog to sit in the now empty 
jodriveway, and they prom- 


> tsed -to do’ so indefinitely. 


wc “it's okay. if they sit 

there all night. They’re not 

pingerfering with anyone, 
‘re just getting cold,’ 
mamore Said. 


““Qne picket tried to jump | 


‘Some. remained in the. 


 AeBrief Sit-In 


<—ie 


es 


ma S tafiltration 
=<«“Nio Violence 


ya.” ai 
ne af Charles Raudebaugh 


pene 3° group. of determined 
members infiltrated 
ethe ranks of the Scranton- 
for- President demonstra- 
$ers last night and staged 
a brief, spirited and some- 
what disorganized civil 
rights: rally on the GOP 
convention floor. 


‘37st didn’t last long, but be- 
‘fore the action was over: 


“3. @ One infiltrator lay down 
directly beneath the Cow 
°Palace podium—blocking the 
““traffic-flow of the Scranton 
"Jemonstrators—and was un- 
ceremoniously picked up and 
“hauled away by police. 


Pe . BANNERS 

i ei Other rights demonstra- 
pore at various compass 
2 Grts in the big hall tried, 


pet H varying degrees of suc- 
Aut fo unfurl big banners 
, Bic, variously, “CORE,” 


PEBreecc 
mayo 


~ 


hebd arms.defiantly as pd- 
4 B sgpcencted — but os 


iste passive esist- 
f anit stowed themesives 


a E>. »» hustled outside with- 
; ) newdent. > Se 


© Ge 
r »~®@ 
. — os” 


CORE Crashes 
Whe Cow Palace 


m Now,” and “Bury ~ 


“ a\Other. demonstrators : 


a 


One CORE man, en Roland, was carried out of the 
Cow Palace. by an officer. 


‘Riess @f the Cow Palace 
vand sat—chanting, singing 
rand refusing to move —for 
“45 minutes. 


'. About 11 p. m., when the 
delegates began to stream 
‘from the hall. after the 
vsion ended, the civil rights: 
groups threw sit-down, lic-} 
pati picket lines across San- 
ape-gtreet and Geneva avenue 
main exit routes—and 


weepitated what police call- 
»*a near riot.” 


: : os teei-aged girls were 
Poiiar reportedly suffered a 


| 7 1 double line of San Mateo 
tty deputies slowly forced 


thizers attempting to join 
: scans 


‘told the deputies on the 

to return to their. “com- 

posts” at the Cow 
e. 

‘Adter that the line across 

mios street remained—un- 

sijirbed—preventing cars 
eaving main parking lot 
from getting out via Geneva 
avenue. Deputies detoured 
them. 

A swarm of police and 
highway patrolmen swooped 
down on the Geneva avenue 
line—inside the San Fran- 
cisco city limits—and for- 
cibly moved enough shouting 
sitters aside to clear a lane 
for buses to pick up dele- 
gates. Then the pickets left. 

There were no arrest. 


. fhe, ti ca ) tion mei attract- 


Seked down and an elderly | 


ed. the attention of a nation-} 
wide television audience, but 
there were neither arrests 
nor casualties. 


There was, however, some- 
thing of a numbers game. 
Everybody. seemed to agree. 
that just’ éne “demonstrator, 
‘Tom Roland, a 27-year-old 


ey, was actually carried out 
of the hall. . 


But estimates of how many 
others were “assisted” out 
ranged from three to more 
than a dozen. 


PARTICIPANTS 


And the estimates of the 
number of CORE people who 
actually got into the hall 
*tshowed an even wider range. 


Police said maybe a dozen. 
| CORE officials said 150 to 
1300 would be closer. 
Anyhow, said dragged-out 
demonstrator Roland, the in- 
filtration was “by invitation” 
of the Scranton forces. 
“They didn’t know who we 
were, but they needed dem- 
onstrators and we volun- 
teered.” 

When the word that Roland 
and several others had been 
hustled out reached the 
CORE pickets outside, an im- 
mobile sit-down picket line 
formed quickly around the 
main entrance. 

By 9 p. m. the demonstra- 
tors numbered about 600—by 
far the largest turnout of the 
convention. 

As the balloting began in- 
side the hall, a group of 


The demonstration inside | 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONIC! 
, coffin on 


| first-ballet vietory assured, a 


fechool teather from Berke-| 


E. Thursdey, 


esece geeseesee® 


| with signs saying ‘‘Republi- 
can Party—Born 1860, Died 


1964.” — 
As the word filtered out- 
side that Goldwater had a 


| 40-member “witness group” 
{pont the Convention Commit- | 
‘tee for Civil Rights: — 
away from the: picket lin 
They stood. about 100 vacds 
away in. silent vigil and 
prayer—a dramatic contrast 
to the pandgmonium in the 
hall as South Carolina put 
Goldwater “over the top.” 
Then, as the convention 
session neared its end, the 
vigil group rejoined the pick- 
ets and they all sang, slowly | 
and softly, “We Shall Over- 
come.”’ 

Norman Hill, national pro- 
gram director for .CORE, 
said the infiltrators went in- 
side to demonstrate ‘‘against 
the fact that the Republican; 
Party has gone the way of 
reaction and racism” and to 
make the point that “CORE 
will campaign against this 
all across the country . | 
He said the convention had| 
“forced us’ into such action} 
by its failure to act on “aj 
constructive civil =. 
gram.” 


digplay—bedecked |- 


ree sears 


qoccnqnncoosoor* _conreetneneneeneeeneveaeaaeel 


CORE’s 
Plans 
For GOP 


By. Hadley Roff 


| The Congress of Racial 
| Equality today vowed to 
| spread its demonstrations 
across the nation in protest 
to the Republican nomina- 
tion of Arizona’s Barry 
Goldwater. 

Norman Hill, national] 
projects chairman for the 
militant civil rights groups, 
| put it bluntly: 
| “Racism has won in the 
Republican Party, but we’re 
not defeated.” 

“Let’s take to the street,” 
shouted Chet Duncan, 
CORE’s western regional 
| director, to 300 demonstra: 
tors massed Outside the 
GOP convention at the Cow 
Palace late Thursday. 


LOCALLY, CORE will re- 
sume its picket line outside 


demonstrators quietly put a 


: te Bank of America’s Day 


and Night Branch, Powell 
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{| there,” Dunesn cried. 


- But more important will : 
be the protests against | 
Goldwater, and Hill made 


| clear these will touch every 
{place in the nation where | 
|CORE can recruit volun- | 


teers. 
“The Republican Party © 
has gone the way of racism 
and reaction, and it no 
longer addresses itself to 
Negroes, Puerto ~~ and | 
other minorities, or, for that 
matter, all Americans of 
goed will,” said Hill. 

His bitterness mounted 
as he monitored by tran-" 
sistor Goldwater’s accept- 
ance speech. Hill stood in 
the heavy fog and snorted 
“racist bunk” when Gold- -- 
water made what's now the 
most quoted remark from 
his address: 

“Wxtremism in the de- 
fense of liberty 1s no vice.” 

“Did you hear that?” — 
asked Bill Bradley, local 
CORE chairman. “‘The guy’s 
preaching Hitlerism.” 


“THE REPUBLICANS,” 
said Hill, “have indicated 
they aren’t concerned what 
happens in Mississippi or 
what’s happening to Negroes 
throughout the land . 

“The real battle,” he ‘de | 
clared, “is yet to come” 

He said he would present 
to the Democratic conven- 


tion in Atlantic City the 

‘same civil rights demands 

‘he made to the GOP conven- 

tion here. 

| “They didn’t listen to us 
here, -but they might in 
| Atlantic City,” he said. 


| THERE WAS ONLY the 
slightest sputter of civil dis- 
‘obedience at the Cow Pal- 
| ace as the Republicans end- 
ed their convention, a 
| striking contrast to the 
‘night before when scores 
of hard-core demonstrators 
were dragged from Geneva 
‘Avenue by police. 

| phe final f the ¢ of the 
gavel adjourned the conven- 
a the demonstrators sat 


Shouting "Freedom, a handcuffed man is 


earried by police from outs 


Pelace after hundreds of civil rights dem- 


HE - GOES-BUT NOT WITH GOLDWATER 


the exits. No 


ide the Cow 
block the con 


onstrators law in the street trying to block 
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For CORE 


250 Police Alerted 


Action 


ee ee 


By Hadley Roff | 


ee aes 


A force of 250 San Fran-. 
cisco policemen were alerted | 
today for possible emerg- 
ency action to curb civil, 
rights disorders at the Cow, 


Paleee tonight. 

Supervising Capt. Martin 
Lee: gaid Congress of Racial 
Equality pickets are expect : 
ed.to show their hostility to: 
GOP Presidential Nominee 
Barry Goldwater when he 
delivers his acceptance, 
speech to the convention. 


aor HE SAID his highly 
“experts in demon- 

preblems” are 
ready to. cool off any vio- 


ba 
Cow Palace is in 
Daly City, technically un-| 


der; San Mateo County | 
police jurisdi¢tion. i 

Bat in view of a wild| 
CORE sit-in Wednesday ' 
, Lee organized a big 
‘for ‘possible duty 


‘fa 


across the county line to- 
night. 


‘SA? and “R”’ civil 


r teams, each of 35 


di 


oh were assigned to a 
uarters close to the 
Cow oy ready to move 


if neresset ae 


could bave 30 mo- 


sprawled on the cold pave- 


' publicans screamed insults. 


time was had by all. 


| 


one was arrested, but a lively 
Pickets may try to 


vention site again today. 


a.cceiatec Press Photo 


lto one of almost funereal 


150 regular dutv men on, 
the scene 


NOis\ 


within minutes. |sadn 
Hill 
komonstrators. im- | 


ess. CORE leader Norm 
rejected a plea from 


peded delegate traffic'GOP Chairman William 


Wednesday night. 
Scores of demonstrators 


ment on Geneva Avenue 
i'and the main driveway 
‘from the Cow Palace, 
‘throwing themselves in 
‘front of cars and buses. 


Horns honked and RKe-! 


No one was arrested. The 
protesters were just 
dragged or carried to side- 
walks by police. 

TWO YOUNG women 
demonstrators claimed in- 
juries, and several said 
their eyes were gouged or 
they were.slugged by 
police. 

A flying squad of 40 San 
Francisco police finally 
cleared the streets. 

A handful of demenstra- 
tors crashed their way 
earlier in the day inte the 
Scranton nomination dem- 
onsération inside the Cow 
Palage. Several went limp 
ane ere carried out. . | 
500 Or 80° pickets 
out#ide were, for the most. 
aad ‘good natured through-; 
out *he day. 


Miller to end demonstra- 
tions. 

| As the jubilant conyen- | | 
tion recessed, 
strator's 
front entrance, and many: 
Sat. 


the demon- ; 
paraded to the | 

| 
SOME SPRINTED onto}! 


Geneva Avenue, alread y 


congested. i ! 

They | isats Rameea : 
while other demonstrator “a1 
gathered behind them to | 
shout, “Goons” and “Brutal- |, 
ity” at police who tried to | 


move them. | 

The demonstrators, their 
arms tightly linked, refused 
to budge and pulled and, 
jerked to break. free of po- 
lice. 

Some were bounced 
across the pavement. As 
one group was removed, | 
another would sit down. 

San Mateo County Sheriff | 
Ear! Whitmore, who strode 
inte the co mass, 


ordered, 
” and Daly ‘City Chief j : 
R 


sat 


j 
} 
; 


" 


~~ = 


nd Petrocchi diverted | ered 


But as: the Goldwater yote 


= 


officers and 100 to. 


mounted the mood chang 


ed side streets. 


the backed-up, traffic onto 
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-Entry by 
‘Infiltration; 
No Violence 


By Charles Raudehaugh 


A group of determined 
CORE members infiltrated 
the ranks of the Scranton- 
for- President demonstra- 
tors last night and staged 
a brief. spirited and some- 
what disorganized civil 
rights rally on the GOP 
convention flour. 


It didn't last long, but be- 


fore the action was over: 


e One infiltrator lay down 
directiv beneath the Cow 
Palace podium—blocking the 
traffic-flow of the Scranton 
demonstrators---and was un- 
ceremoniously picked up and 
haled away by police 

BANNERS 

. Other rights demonstra- 
tors at various compass 
points in the big hall tried, 
with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, 10 unfurl big banners 
saying, variously, ‘‘CORE,”’ 
“Freedom Now,” and “Bury: 
Goldwater.”’ 


¢ Other 
linked arms definatly as po- 
lice approached — but then 
meited into passive resist- 
an¢e and allowed themselves 
to *e hustled outside with- 
oat meident 


@ Some 300 CORE pickets 
whe had been parading 
pedcefully outside during 
most of the convention quick- 
ly encircled the main en- 
trance of the Cow Palace 
and sat— chanting, singing 
and refusing to move —for 
45 minutes. 


ATTENTION 


The demenstration inside 


the hall thoroughly... disrupt. | 
ed the convention and aftract: 


-edBhe attention of a nation- 
| wi television audience, but. | 


wete neither arrests 
alties. 


“Ruere was, however, some- 
g of a numbers. game. 


erybody seemed to agree 
; Just one demonstrator, 
Roland, 
poi teacher from Berke- 
“was actually carried out 
hall. 

estimates of how many 
were “assisted’’ out 


PARTICIPANTS 


nd the estimates of tie 
nu r of CORE people who 
actually got into the hall 
showed an even wilder range. 

Police said maybe a dozen. 
CORE officials said 150 to 
300 would be closer. 

Anyhow, said dragged-out 
: demonstrator Roland, the in- 
filtration was ‘by invitation” 
of the Scranton forces. 

“They didn’t know who we 
were, but they needed dem- 
anstrators a and we volun- 


INFILTRATION 


The ‘“volunteers’’ were 
equipped with Scranton ban- 


‘CORE ‘Cras 
| Cow Palace 


demonstrators 


a 27-year-old | 


| while the Nation watched. 
{and several-others had been 


tors numbered about 600—by 
far the largest turnout of the 
convention. 


side the hall, 


es 


TOM ROLAND 
“It all got very confusing” 


the others when the demon- | coffin on display—bedecked 


stration began,. he said. 

Then, after about 15 or 20) 
arms began to push us out, 
clear the aaisles. Some of us 
went to the galleries and} 
jumped back down to the 
floor and started trying to un- 
furn our CORE ‘banners. | 

“Then the Goldwater peo- | 
ple started’ bugging us and} 
some of our girls got quite | 4 
/scared,” Roland said. 


ATTRACTION 

He said he was carrying & 
Scranton sign—but had writ- 
ten ‘“‘CORE”’ on its back and 
‘‘this is what attracted atten- 
tion.”’ , 
It all got ‘“‘very confusing,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and lots of people 
came .at me shoving—so I 
just decided ‘to lie down. na 
Then the deputies swooped 
in and carried him out—} 


When the word that Roland: 


hustled out reached the 
CORE pickets outside, an im- 
mobile sit-down picket line} 
formed quickly around the 
main entrance. 


‘ALL NIGHT 


For a while it appeared the 
chanting sign-carrying dem- 
onstrators might stay there 
all night—despite the pleas 
of their leaders. But the sit-| 
down ended 45 minutes after 
it began and the normal pic- 
keting resumed. 

By 9 p. m. the demonstra 


As the balloting began in- 


the fact that the F 
Party has gone the way 
reaction and racism” ang} 
{make the point that “‘CC 

will campaign against «2 


all across the coun 


‘‘forced us” into sugh Aw) 
by its failure to act on “ 
constructive civil 
|gram.” 


‘with signs saying 00 ae 
can Party—Born 1860, 


| 1964.” 
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They stood: aie 
away in ‘sila Fic 
| prayer—a draft : 


to ae pandesiaaen in: 
hall as Sou exieg 9 
Goldwater “ovér the 
Then, as the convled 
session neared its -end, 
vigil group rejoined the p 
ets and they all sang, 
and sofetly, “We Shall ¢ 
come.” - a 3 
Norman Hill, eae. + 
gram  directer for ~6 
said the 
side to ¢ 
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Civil rights demonstrators block an 


at Bigger Things 
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exit from the Cow Palace convention 
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-— By Hadley Roff 


But Norman Hili, CORE’s 


national program. director, 


sald 


ow 


“Phere is the very great 


passthilits of bigger civil 
disobedience this afternoon. 


‘Forms. of dtrect action | 


aali continue. 


ABO! : ities 


{ ‘OD 
Pi tins sf 
ality 
parle IK © Se 


HOD Nand when 
the Gop CONVENTION — re. 
cessed at 12:30 4. Mm. tried to 
hlock twee eXits from. the 
COW Palace. 

Four sprawled in front of 
one turnstile, — oiy were 
quickly hefted hy police 
Twenty-seven lainmed an- 


ener, laving against the 
stee!) bape 


THE SIGNS, bore mes- , 
sages such as. °C1I“ | Rights 
[s the I-sue’ and’ sine God,* 
If Goldwater: W ins, Please 
—. Him Black.” ) 

-cocor fared when 
| (mer 4 Cor. 


“T*1, 


Lention anerivites, op trane- 
sistor radios. shouted: 


“They voted down any, 
‘change in the civil rights: 


plank.” 


“What the GOP-has done | 
here.” Hill said later, ‘‘may | 
well make for violence by | 

‘Increasing the frustration 
of American 


and bitterness 
Negroes.’ 
As the 
Darted. 
regional director. 
a reminder 
onstration would 
this afternoon. 


harming anvone. They a <<, 
lav there all night.” 
THEY DIDN'T. They » 


huddled in a heap only 
“until the last deiegate left. 
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CORE Sit-Down 
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The Final Picket 
= Still No Arrests 


By Charles Raudebau gh 


Some 250 civil rights 
demonstrators sat. down in 
front of the main. entrance 
to the C®Bw Palace’ last 
night as Barry Goldwater 
was finishing his speech ac- 
cepting the Republican 
presidential nomination. 


While enthusiastic Repub- 
licans inside the convention 
hall shouted for Goldwater, 


the pickets alternately sang, 


‘We Shall Overcome,’’ and. 


chanted, “Barry Must Go!” 


The pickets said their dem- 
onstration was a huge suc- 
‘cess. They disbanded after 
‘about. 45 minutes, without 
blocking the exodus of dele- 
ga The police said they 
‘were happy there were no se- 
rious incidents. 


| HAPPY 


| Everybody was happy ex- 


cept the delegates, and many 
of them made no attempt to 
conceal their attitudes of dis- 
pleasure with the pickets 


tion. 
There were no arrests dur- 


ing, and only one injury was 
reported. . 

The picketing of the con- 
vention by CORE and other 
Ladotd as began before the 
| opening gavel fell on Monday 
morning. 

Sheriff Earl Whitmore of 
San Mateo county said there 
would be arrests if demon- 
strations got out of hand, and 
officers of the Congress of 
Racial Equality said they 
certainly intended to utilize 


_ civil disobedience to draw at- 
) tention to the fight for civil, 
bs : shts. 


__ NON-RESISTANCE 
ut Sheriff Whitmore 


ied the tables on the pick- 
Je adapted CORE’s pro- 


aply refused to arrest the 
no patrators when they 
» block exits by mass 


the pickets sat down at the 
nain auto exit. Officers let 


hem sit and directed motor: | 


sts to other exits. 
A few of the pickets bros 


-iscipline and sat down on 
|. @neva avenue. This was 


‘ross the co1):'\ line and 
liekly brough’‘ on’ ingent 
San Fran: who 

> suf- 


ighly clea 
ent to 


When Me a pick- 
‘ets saw they were not going 
to be arrested, even on the 
San Francisco side of the 
line, they got up and every- 
body went home after sing- 
ing, ‘‘We Shall Overcome.” 

Norman Hill, national pro- 
gram director for CORE, 
who flew here from Néw 
York to supervise the demon- 
stration, said he was 
‘“‘pleased and surprised”’ that 
police did not make arrests. 


‘Although we are always 
prepared to be arrested if 
necessary, going to jail is 
only incidental to our pur- 
pose of achieveing progress 
toward civil rights,” said 
Hill. 


ANGER 


He was not dismayed that 
from the beginning of the 
convention, delegates showed 
little but anger and disgust 
at the picketing. 

‘We weren’t aiming pri- 

marily at the delegates,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We wanted to show. 
through the medium of tele- 
vision and the press, the 
trend of tlfe Republican par- 


John Powell, a lumber 
dealer from Rolla, Mo., who 
|proudly ,wore a delegate’s 


badge, was indignant that 
there were clergymen in the 
demongtzation line. 

’ CHURCH 


He said that as an Epis- 
copalian, he was going to 
‘write to’ his church about the 
participation of Episcopal 
priests inthe picket line. 


bly, said the: picket 


‘We're not used to this 
sort of thing at home and ! 
don’t like it one damned bit,”’ 
he said. “‘The more they do 
this sort of thing the more 
they'll build favor for our 
side rather than their own. 

‘‘T think they're a degener- 
ate, pardon the word, kook, 
radical, extreme element.” 


William Edwards, an auto 
mechanic from’ Phoenix, who 
is a district oT > we 


fl in, with “Te. 
9 oy. 
“Look ‘at the able and re 
fined and educated a 
ized people going 
.” he said. “They 
made America whatitis. «| 
‘Then look at these -+- 
Oe ee They 


as 
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| KNOCKED DOWN 


|set by delegates. One CORE 


‘|The GOP has gone the way 
.|Of reaction and racism.” 


| P jclcaaigg 


Some 200 civil rights 
demonstrators staged a 30- 
minute sitdown outside the 
Cow Palace’s main gates as 
the Republican convention 
ended last night, but there 
was no violence. 

Delegates were diverted by 
police to side gates which 
} were not blocked. 

It was in quiet contrast to 
Wednesday night, when dem- 
onstrators blocked traffic out- 
side the Cow Palace. 

The protest began vigxious- 
ly as three demonstrators 
from Congress of Racial 
Equality tried to unfurl a 
CORE banner on the conven- 
tion floor after Goldwater 
ended his acceptance speech. 


L 


eel 
we'll 
strate. 

“We've got to return to our 
communities and take the 
battle to the one place where 
weve gotten results — in 
the streets.” | 

Tight security was enforced! 
at the Cow Palace for Gold- 
water's appearance last night 
as San Francisco police 
checked out vague reports of 


threats against the presiden- 
tial nominee. 


the answers we want, 
continue to demon- 


But they were quickiv be- 


member was knocked down 
and the others scurried away ‘ 
with the aid of police. The 
injure CORE member. Crank 
Glover. 42. a Pomona Valley 
high school teacher. com- 
plained of an injured shoul- 
der and arm, and was treated 
at a first aid station. 


against the Arizona Senator. 
Lt. Barnaby O’Leary, 
of the San Francisco police 
general work detail, said: 


loose 


Even 


Goldwater's son, 
Barry Jr.. 26. had trouble 
entering and had to show his 


credentials. | 


\ Goldwater press aide; 
sald he knew of no threats 


head 


“We're checking out some 


While demonstrators sang' 
and chanted, CORE’s national | 
program director, Nurman 
Hill, declared: 

“The Republican Party has 
indicated it does not care 
what happens to the Negroes. 
They are willing to turn their 
party into a minority party. 


PRESS ACTION 

Hill said CORE will press 
for civil rights action at the 
forthcoming Democratic con- 
vention in Atlantic City. He 
continued: 

“After the convention is 
not the time to slow down. 


definite. But the FBI turned 
over some information to us 
and we haven't pinned down. 
the source yet.” 


The pilot and the radar oper- 
ator of an F4-B Phantom II 


jet fighter from the carrier 
Enterprise are missing and 
presumed dead after a crash 
in the western Mediterrane- 
an, Atlantic Fleet Naval Air 
Force headquarters reported 


conversation, nothing 


Two Killed in 


Fighter Crash 
NORFOLK (Va.) — (AP) — 


but to speed up. Until wej yesterday. 
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Thousands Picket GOP 


General Eisenhower spoke 
and as usual said nothing to raise 
the choler of the men who hope 
to not only nullify the recently 
enacted Civil Rights Law, but 
to bring back the days of chattel 
slavery. These incidents took 
place at the giant Cow Palace 
just across the county line which 
separates San Francisco County 
from San Mateo County. 

The Republican Party had 
gathered to nominate a candidate 
for the presidency of the United 
States. 

Governor Rockefeller also 
spoke before the delegates. He 
asked them to express, as partof 
the platform, an endorsement of 
the Constitutionality of the Civil 

hts Act. 

he governor was wildly booed 
by the pro-Goldwater delegates, 
particularly when he lashed out 
at the John Birch Society, the 
Ku Klux Klan, the White Citi- 
zens Council, the American Nazi 
Party and all of the curious 
groups of bigots who have all 
but venerated Barry Goldwater. 

Outside the huge auditorium, 
the Congress of Racial Equality, 
under the guidance of its national 
director James Farmer, and its 
national program director, 
youthful Norman Hill, massed 
its demonstrators. 

Monday night more than five- 
hundred of them paraded infront 
of the main entrance of the Cow 
Palace in peaceful marching. 
There were no incidents. 

Massed police from the San 
Mateo Sheriff’s office, and from 
ali of the small cities near San 
Francisco, kept a2 wary eye on 
the marchers, San Francisco 
police stood by just across the 
street on Geneva Ave. 

Tuesday night the number of 
marchers tripled and remained 
until early Wednesday morning. 

Farmer and the young Hill 
told the press and television 
just what support the Republican 
Party would get from Negroes 
if the Party did not accept a 
strong Civil Rights position -- 
which will be almost none. 

Inside the auditorium there 
were rumors that the few Negro 
delegates to the convention would 
walk out. Edward Brooke, theat- 
torney general of the State of 
Massachusetts, and the highest 
elected Negro official inthe land, 
spoke for a strong Civil Rights 

stand, But Brooke, and the more 
realistic Negro politicians, have 


no intentions of ever walking out 


of the convention. 

Jackie Robinson, who fights 
as hard for Civil Rights as he did 
to win games for the Dodgers, 
went on the air and to the press 
to inform the world that he would 


ask all Negroes not to support 
the arch conservative Barry 
Goldwater. 

The pickets continued to 
march outside in the cold fog, 
which had changed to a fine mist 
both nights. 

Rumors circulated about the 
marching area that the demon- 
strators would use their civil 
disobedience tactics. This kept 
the men of communication in a 
state of jitters as they raced 
from one section of the big 
marching area to the other. 

At 12:40 a.m.the marchers-- 
twenty-three of them exactly -- 
suddenly peeled off from the main 
line and plopped in front of the 
south gate. The police quickly 
formed a cordon before the out- 
stretched singing demonstra- 
tors, permitting no one but mem- 
bers of the communication 
medias to get near them, 


The well-fed delegates, un- 
able to get through the gates, 
stood on the other side of the 
wire fence and watched. Many of 
them laughed; som e of them 
showed their disdain on their 
faces for the young people who 
are the hope of America and 
are referred to by some people 
as Communist, Beatniks, and 
Niggers. 

The San Mateo police, unlike 
their counterparts in San Fran- 
cisco, made no arrests. They 
simply let them sit and sing as 
long as they wished. 

At 1:24 a.m. the demonstra- 
tors got to their feet and left. 
They had achieved their goal, The 
press of the nation photographed 
them. The corp of newsmen 
gathered to the convention wrote 
hundreds of words about them. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1964 


ABOUT 1 a.m. last Thursday Percy Jones, co-chairman of the Ad Hoc 
Committee, was knocked to the ground by policemen during the Re- 
publican Party National Convention at the Cow Palace. He was one 
of several hundred civil rights demonstrators opposed to Senator 
Goldwater’s nomination. 
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Solemn civil rights demonstrators show what they ator Barry Goldwater last Wednesday night al 
think of the Republican Party’s nomination of Sen- GOP convention at the Cow Palace. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS FoR ALL 


WE DEMAND THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY ~ AT ITS 1964 CONVENTION - DECLAR® ¥°SSELY 
FOR CONCRETE MEASURES THAT WILL SOLVE THE INEQUITIES OF POVERTY AND RACIAL BIAS 


*‘wleimolentutetion of the Civil Rigats Pi: 


Denouneing and repudiation of Reptalicen Congressmen who voted 
against the bill. 


Repudiation of alliance with Dixiecrate on civil righte and social 
legislation affecting Negroes and other minorities. 


Full and Fair employment (massive works and training program; 


Enforte those sections of the lth Amendment of the United States 
Constitution in the Southern States vhich deny Congressional 
Representation by denying voting rights. 


Reelistic program for massive and immediate integration of all public 
Schools as ordered by the Supreme Court ten years ago. 


_ Legislation allocating substanital funds for aid-to.commmities and 


states for quality integrated education. 


Legislation allocating substantial funds for development and 


encouregement of—integrated housing within-the income range of 
all citizens. 


Take immediate steps to change-the Senate cloture rule from the 
present 2/3 vote now necessary to a simple majority (51%). 


_--~ _ +O. Endorse and support Faix- Housing Legisistion nationally and locally. 


COME JOIN OUR P ROTE ee 
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CORE RULES FOR ACTION 
-GUARANTEES OF THE INDIVIDUAL TO THE GROUP 


1. A CORE meniber will inveétigate the facts carefully before determining 
whether or not racial injustice exists in a given sit:ation. 

2. A CORE member will seek at all times to understand both the attitude 
of the person responsibie for a policy of racial discrimination , and the social 
attitude which engendered the attitude. 

3. A CORE wember will make a sincere effort to avoid malice and hatred 
toward any group or individual. 

4, A CORE member will never use malicious slogans or labels to discredit 
any opponent. | 

5. A CORE member will be willing to admit mistakes. 

6. He will meet the anger of any individual ‘or group in the spirit of good 
will and creative reconciliation; he will submit to essault and will not retal- 
iate in kind either by act or word. 
| 7. A wember will never engage in any action in tke name of the group except 
when authorized by the group or one of its action units. 

8. When in an action project a CORE member will obey the orders issued by 
the authorized leader or spokesman of the project, whether those orders please 
him or not. If he does not approve of such orders, he shall later refer the | 
criticism back to the group or to the committee which was the source of the pro- 
ject plan. 

9. No member, after once accepting the discipline of the group for a par- 
ticular action project, shall have the right of withdrawing. However, should a 
participant feel that under further pressure he will no longer be able to adhere 
to the Rules for Action, he shall then withdraw from the project and leave the 
scene immediately after notifying the project leader. 

10. Only a person who is a recognized member of the group or a partici- 
pant accepted by the group leader in a particular project shall be permitted to 
take part in that group action. 


GUARANTEES FROM THE LOCAL GROUP TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


11. Each mewber has the right to dissent from any group decision and, if 
dissenting, need not participate in the specific action planned. 

12. Each member shall understand that all decisions on general policy 
shall be arrived at only through democratic group discussion. 

13. A CORE meuber shall receive the uncompromising support of his CORE 
group es he faces any difficulties resulting from his authorized CORE aot 


These ne for Action have been approved by the National Convention 
of the Congress for Racial Equality to provide a guide for the indi- 
vidual participating in CORE action projects. 


CORE, THE CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY, is a national organization with af- 
filiated local groups, committed to the goal of erasing the color line through 
methods of direct nonviolent action. 

NONVIOLENCE HAS BEEN SHOWN TO BE A POWERFUL SOCIAL FORCE. A threefold type 
of power characterizes nonviolence: 1) The power of active goodwill and non-re 
taliation; 2) The power of public opinion against an injustice; 3) The power 
of refusing to be a party to injustice, as illustrated by the boycott and the 
strike. 


CORE, Western Regional Office, 2085 Sutter, San Francisco, JO 7-3430 
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TELEGRAM 


W. P. MARSHALL. Pacsioaent 


proper symbol. 
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The filing time shown in the dit 


SY NC237 PD TDN BROOKLYN NY 28 1004A ‘EDT 
JAMES FARMER, CARE CORE 
38 PARK ROW NYK oan 


- WE ARE DISMAYED THAT NO PUBLIC STATEMENT HAS BEEN FORTHCOMING 


FROM YOU EXPRESSING YOUR OUTRAGE AND SHOCK. AT THE RUTHLESS 


ATTACK OF OVER F IFTY NEGRO BOYS UPON THE STUDENTS OF THE LUBAVITCHER 
HEBREW SCHOOL IN BROOKLYN | 


EMIL N BAAR ACTING PRESIDENT | BROOKLYN JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL 


16 COURT ST BROOKLYN 
(42). 
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pr WINS ico” 
JERRY GOLDBERG | 


July 20, 1964 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Thought you would be interested 
in seeing a copy of the editorial 
we began airing today. 
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| RADIO AIRED: Monday, 7/20/64 GROUP 
WINS ioe Tuesday, 7/21/64 
7 CENTRAL PARK WEST NEW YORK NY 10023 TELEPHONE JUDSON 2-7000 | WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY INC 


VIOLENCE IN HARLEM - #1 


JOEL CHASEMAN: (WINS General Manager) 


We at' WINS share your shock and concern at the riots in Harlem. 


We don't believe they happened simply because a white police- 
man shot and killed a 15-year old Negro boy, although the shooting 
certainly seems to have touched them off. 


The tensions and the frustrations that caused the fighting, the 
looting and the shouting have been growing for years. They have 
continued to grow not only because we've failed to clear away the 
Harlem slums and cut down unemployment ... but because we have 
failed to develop a better understanding of the police officer's 
job as it effects the citizen's basic rights. 


Our generation of New Yorkers is paying the bill for what pre- 
vious generations failed to do. Since we don't want the next gen- 
eration to pay even more, we'd better wake up and get on with the 
job of erasing the tensions and frustrations that bring on race 
riots. Frustrations that make teenagers aim bottles and bricks at 
uniformed police officers ... tensions that twist a friendly cop 
into an angry, club-swinging fighter. 


We've had riots in Harlem in 1935, in 1943 and again in 1964. 
The only way to make certain our sons and daughters won't have to 
face this kind of a divided New York City is for us to help erase 
the slum conditions, the unemployment and the misunderstandings 
that breed in poverty and feed the very few bigots among us who 
thrive on violence in the streets. 


Thank you. 


WINS. WELCOMES COMMENTS ON ITS EDITORIALS AND BROADCASTS OPPOSING VIEWS OF RESPONSIBLE SPOKESMEN TO ENSURE A BALANCED PRESENTATION ON ALL ISSUES 


JUL 271954 


| oe a DR. RICHARD A. PFOHL 
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Dear Friend: 


As a seiiaaiiall eieia, you are Bere rr Sledding to wiles be. your” ‘chat’ tutiooel 


right to vote on Nov 


Yet despite! tha® : 
Constitution, « : 


The eiaieiend Their race. 
back. 


exp: ie gyarantee of the Fifteenth 
rer q t1lions: of 4 


pricans 


Many will fot even try, . ‘for fear of bloody. reprisals. . 


aris Slag along with ‘millions’ of | “your fellow-Americans. 


mendn it to ‘the U.S. 
wiil. ‘not be permitted to vote. tis 


: A « 


“Many will. try ‘Eo ‘rbgister, of course, and will be turned 
For in much of the ~ 


South, the would-be Begrs. 3 voter. faces. a powerful ‘combination of opposition from « 
White. Citizens ‘Councils, . from “Birchers,,". even from state and local police, lige 


Chaney and Michael Schwe: 
time, many Americans. were. r 


enough to win the battle. 


I hope you will. give $10 --+ 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK - 


. the fact is, the same cruelty, > 
to terrorize the~ squtijern Negro since Emancipation. : 
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please mail it in the lo envelope ‘toda ms 


= women -- white ee apere -- will be beaten and jailed. 


John le 
Earl B. Ditkevcon : 


Eugene E. Frazier 


ibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn |} 


y Hollander 
Houser 


Neither "Law-enforcing" aor law-breaking segregationists are shy about it. 
tire nation was shocked by the awful fate which befell CORE staff members James 
ner and. student volunteer Andrew Goodman. 
de aware. of .the violence. racists ‘are. capable. of. .« 
shed, and. totalitarian ‘beugalisy has been ad 


The en- 


For the tines . or 


For precisely this reason, courageous “Americans are participating. rg a concerted 
voter registration. drive throughout the South. In.many areas, those, who. are regis-. 
tered will be the first of their. race. ever to help. elect a President of the U. S.: 


CORE will help. in. every. way. possible, ‘especially. in the hard-bitten. areas ‘of Miss- ; 
issippi, Louisiana,.and northern. Florida. . But. our nonviolent struggle to maintain 
the integrity of the 15th Amendment will not be easy. 


Many of our brave men and 
Others, perhaps, cut down. 


less if you must.- 


James Farmer 


Martin Luther King 
David ti Levin 
re 


a Linea 


E Fn Randolph 


ira DeA. 
Walter P. Reuther 


e 


Fred 
Lilian a 


Hobson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 


Steele 
Gardner Taylor 
Howard Thurman 
Bishop W. J. Walis 


; Yes, the courage of our. freedom workexe- is. magnificent ees but, ‘by itself, it te mot. -- 
Your, support ds needed. for the medical care, legal costs,-. 
bail bonds that can make the. Constitution menmine fal to tens. of thousands of Pin enatl 
But. whatever -you give, 
Time is + fleeting. -- and we need; ‘you NOW. 


Goodwin Watson 
Joseph Willen 


: Jerry Wurf 
Charles S. Zimmerman 


James Farmer 


national director Ps 


Dear Jim... 


Don't bother answering. I'll be glad if you have time 
to read this. | 


Up to ney you've been able to remain the eloquent, FAIR 

leader , ing. before.all the long-range goal and: vision, , 
while making: telling stabs at immediate gains... Fine}. 

But please keep it that way. .DON'T.let. yourself. be USED as: 

a. front, for wild. "“sick" extremists, .like.Gray,. Saikiokinvete. 
reputations. discredit. them before open-minded. audiences. 
is still a — as = voice of Pgosegmancugas 
Senna, aE 


Secéndiy...please realize. that the "NYC Pol we “has .be ome the 
. Gatchall (NG=BOY f6F all the angers of all pentup Negroes, 
ane agence don't encourage that. (Your raed of the woman, shot 
7 Ou. wo! ears: OU | eng but just heard 
ythin Seen ae He 
nas a 


years of "traditional" 


evils, and hundreds of current gri sarent | 


Finally--y our best pes to the cause is. to.arouse a New Faith 
that things are better: (they. are) than a year ago, and will be 
better a year hdnon. From this faith, you. Can win. patience, mod- 
eration. The big job now is not Vengeance shing. It's to 
‘Beat Goldwater! of Negro¢g's first job now is to Vote...Remind all 
to get to the fireh es. on Saturdays and mgister, if they've not 
voted before...A Negro's ‘second job is to sign up "for schooling. 
(Johnson's Rnti-Poverty deal has money for that, for “Operation 
Second Chance" ,— those classes for adults at Wadletgh High ,etc.) 

-- eAbove all, you must disassociate CORE from the ieoters, wine's, — 
outlaws and lawless people, who prete to be dedica- 
ted, - and then use you as afront for their own anarchies. 


In contributing to CORE, I must voice my ideas for the Suvuie. 
(My husband and I shook ‘hand@ with you at the Morris Milgram meet- 
ing on housing, last June 10th.) 
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ZARA JAY 
25 LEE AVENUE 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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ZARA JAY 
25 LEE AVENUE 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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"In every great cause it is not the number of fighters 
that counts but it is the quality of which they are 
made that becomes the deciding factor." 


suly 19/964 


M. K. Gandhi 


Fash acl ancimnatn by ec nen mers par Mw Faruty: 3 saw yi whrwuiweto TV 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtiandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 
Richard Haley 

associate 


Gordon Ca 
sistant 


Carli Rachiin, Esq. 
general counsel 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
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he Ghudh Rustatiin ant Saw proud that tur ceuukey aed 
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Dear Friend: 


What can be done to guide the young and ieee ee ar Son the 


wintegtngeletadiin stan chatty. Sages oe a ~ ie 
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44 West 46th Street 
New York City 
Sunday, July 19, 1964 


Mr, James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York City 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Tonight when I was riding the subway three Negro boys threw a cupful 
of soda on me through an opened window of the train. As the train 
continued out of the station they jeered at my soaked condition. 


Frankly, the incident is minor to me; I have been soaked before, 

and I think I'1l dry out all right. What the incident really 
precipitated in me was a conviction that you and your organization, 
CORE, is inciting violent "rebellion" amongst the Negroes of 

New York. Your stand on the unfortunate recent death of the 

young school boy--- that it is the fault of the New York City Police 
Force, seems designed to inflame. 


In essence, I feel you have not been as sage as a leader of CORE 
should be, and regretfully I suspect that you're an opportunist 
who is trying to foster his own power position. 


Yours truly, 


Hoeser Teaenpo 
Robert Ferrando 


cc: Acting Mayor Paul R. Screvane 
Commissioner Michael J. Murphy 
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"NEW YORK; J uly 19—Fighting 
between. . Negroes~ and. steel- helmet- 
ed: ‘police broke out anew. 

in one. section of Harlem, cei 


‘Police’ believed. ‘they had™ ‘con- 
tained the outbreak. and preyented. 
—for the moment-at least—rioting’ 
from: ‘spreading: as it did Saturday 
‘night and early .today when hund- 
reds of .. Negroes hurled ‘bottles, 
| bricks: and Molotov cocktails’ at. 
' police, - who fired, hundreds - of 
ronnds : of warning . shots in run- 
ning. pocket ; battles ‘through’ ‘the: 


pee 


Nero d. 
last night ‘in the: iy boots at of press of the Congress of — 
ing—the Worst outheet: a\-2] (ORE) West 
years—and .31 cer deluding i ABC 
policemen, were injured. 
were 32 arrests. = 


In the outbreak ’ tonight at ry 
p.m. EDT (0000: GMT)” | we 4 
behind: barricades. hurled: bottles.’ 
and light bulbs.at police Who’ fred} 
at least a dozen. shots ‘into: the ‘air. | 
Riot squads. charged into ‘the’ 
crowd at least once. ; 

One man was knocked to the 
ground,’ | 

The outbreak took place outside 
a funeral home in Harlem where 
services had gotton under way for 
a 15-year-old Negro boy killed 
last Thursday by a white police- 
man. **: 

During the day, police and 
Negro leaders had pleaded for 
“calm and order” in the sprawling 
Harlem community of 400,000 
Negroes located on the west side 
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DR. N.. MORTON, FYBISH 


OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN 


JACKSO EIGHTS OFFice New YORK City OFFICE 
35-60 A4TH STREET 205 W. S7TH STREET 
NEwT, 9-808ss | CIRCLE 7930 
t ee 
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We Tow Set TE Atairs 


By ABE SAYRE 
“Jan. 31, 1964 — Liberty, Amite 
County: Louis Allen was found dead 


in his front yard. He had been shot | 


three times with a shotgun. Allen was 
witness to the killing of Herbert Lee 
by Mississippi Legislator E. H. Hurst 
in 1961. - 

“Feb. 3, 1964 — Jackson, Hinds 
County: Two SNCC - workers, Jesse 
Morris and George Greene, were shot 
by police during a demonstration. Two 
other Negro men were shot . 

“Feb. 7, 1964 — Jackson, ‘Hinds 
County: Byron De La Beckwith, ac- 
cused murderer of Medgar Evers will 
get a new trial, presumably, ‘as a result 
ee 
verdict . 

Laiwteesiones and Violence 

These are the last three items in a 
chronology of lawlessness and violence 
in a booklet enti “Mississippi,” pub- 
lished by the Student Non-Violent. Co- 
ordinating Committee. For the sovereign 
state of Mississippi is the lowest of the 
fifty states not only in per SEND in- 
come and industrial developme: 
also in respect for the Constitution 
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now the officers of that state are mo- 
bilizing manpower and money for the 
purpose of intensifying the nullification 
of federal laws and executive actions 
aimed at- enforcing the civil rights of 
the Negroes in Mississippi. 

The SNCC booklet summarizes what 
has been happening in Mississippi dur- 
ing the past three years and more. For 
1961 there are 24 entries; for 1962, 


28 entries; for 1963, 79 entries; and for 


the first five weeks of 1964, 18 entries. 


The forms of intimidation range from . 


taking photographs of Negroes waiting 
to register for voting, to arrests for traf- 


___ fic violations and disorderly conduct, to 
| > beatings and shootings and killings. The 
- restrained tone of the chronology actu- 


ally understates the brutality and sadism 
with which the state and local police 
forces of Mississippi have waged their 
campaign to suppress the challenge to 
“white supremacy” which is coming 
from the activities of the workers of 


SNCC, CORE, NAACP, and the South- - 


ern Christian Leadership Conference. 
The numerous affidavits which have 
been submitted to federal officials de- 
scribe in detail the vicious and degrading 
treatment which has been given to Ne- 
gro and white civil rights workers by 
Mississippi police. 
New Laws Passed 

Aroused by the pending civil rights 
legislation in Congress, and by the ex- 
| “invasion” of the state by a 


thousand additional volunteers for the 


Mississippi Summer Project, the legis- 
lature of Mississippi has passed new 
laws to meet this threat to its sover- 
eignty. 

There is a new ctiminsl syndicalism 
law which defines criminal syndicalism 
as advocating, aiding, or abetting any 
unlawful action or violence “as a means 
of accomplishing or effecting a change 
in agricultural or industrial ownership 
or control or in effecting any political or 
social change or for profit.” 


in Mississippi 


The law covers not only individuals 
who may be engaged in acts of criminal 
syndicalism, but also to any “owner, 
lessee, agent, superintendent, janitor, or 
other person in charge, or-occupant of 
any place, building; room or rooms or 
structure who knowingly permits there- 


in any assembly or consort of persons 


prohibited by Section 3 of this Act...” 
The penalty for criminal syndicalism is 
up to ten years in jail, Although the 
law is patently unconstitutional, it will 
be used temporarily to curb civil rights 
demonstrations and related activities. 
“In addition, laws have been enacted 
which tighten the restrictions against 
picketing of public buildings, increase 
the number of state policemen, allow the 
local communities to pool their police 
forces to meet special situations, and 
allow the use. of injunctions to prevent 
persons, groups, or organizations from 
entering the state “to advocate or have 
as its purpose, aim, or objective, any 
change by force, violence, or wilful 
violation of any of the laws of the State 
of Mississippi, or any of its governmen- 
tal subdivisions.” 
- Attorney General Acts 
It would be wrong to create the im- 
pression that the federal government has 
stood by helplessly as this defiance of 
its laws and policies has continued. Be- 
sides the more actions of — 


federal officials, there has been a steady 
growth in. the number of legal actions — 
taken by the Attorney General’s office 
to enforce the existing civil rights laws. 
Nevertheless, the slow pace of this en- 
forcement soni lao dinate weg Si 


less actions by once in  paeaben, 
Greenwood, Indianola, and Yazoo Ci ity, 
Mississippi, within. a single week, in- 
volving more than forty white and Negro 
persons, Northern and Southern. Six 


. weeks later came a letter which in- 


formed us that, 


“Attorneys from the Department of 
Justice were in Mississippi during Mr. 
Henry’s campaign interviewing large 
numbers of persons. including Mr. 
Henry’s campaign workers to gather 


- information on the incidents men- 


tioned in your telegram. Agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
were also in Mississippi investigating 
several complaints arising out of the 
campaign. We are currently studying 
our information to date and continu- 
ing our investigation to determine 


those cases where the Department of ~ 


Justice has jurisdiction to seek relief 
in federal courts.” | 

Will the new law make federal action 
speedier and more effective? This, of 
course, remains to be seen. 

It would also be wrong to think of the 
1964 Mississippi Summer Project as 
merely a guerilla war between civil 
rights workers and the Mississippi po- 
lice. The Project is a comprehensive 


program including voter registration, re- 


medial education for school children, 
commynity. centers to develop cultural 
programs for adults, and a massive legal 


project to clear up hundreds of cases | 
_ which have accumulated during the past 


few years. Nearly a thousand college 
students, two hundred law students and 
young lawyers, and a number of teach- 
ers have volunteered for the project. 
They will enter Mississippi this summer 
not to do battle, but to promote educa- 
tional advancement, lift political and 
economic horizons, and focus the na- 
tion’s attention on the injustice of the 
situation. 

Meanwhile the civil rights groups in 


ADA has urged State delegations to | 
the Democratic National Convention to 
support the “seating of the integrated 
Freedom Democratic Party delegation” 
from Mississippi. To seat the traditional 
Mississippi Delegation,- which ADA re- 
ferred to as the Barnett-Eastland-Sten- _ 
nis forces, “would be to make a mock- 
ery of everything the Democratic Party 
stands for. Ugly racism stands in sharp” 
contrast to the honest Constitutionalism 
of the Freedom Democratic Party.” 

Letters Sent 

In. letters to the Chairmen of the 
State Democratic Parties around the 
country, ADA National Chairman John 
P. Roche said the Convention “will have 
a unique opportunity to demonstrate 

. its devotion to the principle of jus- 
tice and equal rights for all citizens re- 
gardless of race, creed, color or national 


origin.” He pointed out that the tra-. 


ditional Mi: delegation is con- 
trolled by ° ‘ ‘machine’ type politicians 
who have used their control . . . to deny 
participation by hundreds of thousands 
of Negro citizens of Mississippi solely 
because of their race. It is a totally 


On the other hand the Freedom Dem- 
ocratic Party, Roche said, is “open to 
all citizens of Mississippi regardless of 
race.’ 

In issuing the letter, which was ap- 
proved by the ADA National Board, 
meeting in New York City Saturday, 
June 13, John Roche -referred to it as_ 
“the opening ‘gun of the major. effort 
oe ee ee 
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Candidates selected by the National Con- 
vention,” Roche wrote. Its seating will 
make. “the Party’s position clear and — 
will strengthen its claim to the votes of 
all who recognize the drive for full 
equality as the great moral issue facing 
America today.” 


Mississippi have he preparing another 
form of dramatic challenge to the state’s 
policies. In connection with the voter 
registration drive they have set up a 
Freedom Democratic Party, which has 
selected a complete set of delegates to 
the National Democratic Convention in 
August. This delegation will ask to be 
seated at the convention in place of the 
regular Democratic delegation from 
Mississippi, on the ground that the regu- 
lar Democratic party of that state has 
disavowed the platform and candidates 
of the national party. Already substan- 

tial support for seating the Freedom 
Democratic delegation has been devel- 
oped in key states. ADA will be much 
invoked in this move to weaken the 
position of the Dixiecrats in the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Thus ADAers can support the Mis- 
sissippi Summer Project without going 
there. (Some of us will actually be 
there.) You can send your financial con- 
tribution to the Project, c/o Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee, 
814 Raymond St., N. W., Atlanta 14, 
Georgia. You can contact your state’ S$ 
delegates to the Democratic convention 
to get their commitment to support the 
Freedom Democratic Party’s delegation. 
You can write to your Congressman 
and Senators, and to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office, urging greater protection 
for civil rights workers in Mississippi. 

It may be an unusually hot summer! 

NOTE: The author of this article, 
Abe Sayre, and his wife, have taken 
leaves of absence from their New York 
teaching assignments to run a “Freedom 
School” in Mississippi. 


46 Lennon St. 
Career Mass. 
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Dear Mr. Farmer, | 2% 


As the national director of the Congress 
of Racial Equality I believe you can help 
me. 


After reading of all the violence ocurring 
in Harlem I kept wishing there was some- 
thing I could do to help with the racial 
problem, but I didn't know what. I sup- 
pose the most any white person can do to 
help the Negroes is to be kind to them and 
try to make them feel that they're just as 
good as anyone else. I can't even do that 
much because in Gardner, where I live, there 
are only about two or three Negro families 
who I've never even seen. i. | 


I would appreciate it very much if you 
could get me about five Negroes from Har- 
lem or from predominantly Negro Bedford- 
Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn to corres—- 
pond with. Naturally, I'd want someone who 
would be willing to write to someone white, 
and I want them to be people who you think 
apparently have nothing good going for them 
in life. Fifteen to eighteen years old 
would be a good age and it would be nice 

to write to both boys and girls. I also 
would like to write to some Puerto Ricans 
who live in poor neighborhoods. The object 
of this letter writing would be to make 
these teenagers feel they are wanted with- 
out telling them straight out and probably 
to bring 2 little happiness into their 
lives when they receive my letters. 


Probably you could give my letter to a 
social worker, if you don’t have time to 
go looking for people to write to me. 


ad 


To tell you a little about myself: I am 
Sixteen years old and will be a senior in > 
Gardner High School this fall. I'm of 
Italian and Polish desent and look mostly 
Italian. My favorite television shows are > 
"East Side, West Side" and the"Ed Sullivan 
Show". I like to dance and read and this 
summer I shall be coming to New York to 
take lessons at the June Taylor School of 
Dance. I'm the head twirler in our high 
school band and I'm interested in social 
work. 


I shall clo se now hoping to hear from 
some new pen pals soon. I want to thank 
you very much. : 


Sincerely yours, 


Martine Marge 


Darlene Sbrega 
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DR. WILLIAM NEEDLES 
45 EAST S2ND STREET 


NEW YORK 28. N. Y. 


TRAFALGAR 99-2612 


50,000 watts of community service yp 


WPTR BUILDING « BOX 15340 © ALBANY 5, N. Y. TEL. UN 9-9271 *« ACTION CENTRAL UN 9-9296 


Mrs. James Farmer 

National Director of CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York 7, Ne Ye 


Dear Mrs. Farmers: 


The attached is for your informations Should you want to comment . 
on this editorial, time will be made available at your request. 


Sincerely yours, 


fry J Aaaoel 


PSS3z 
enclosure 


the most listened to station in northern new york and western new england 


24 hours a day 


v 


JUIY 21, 196) 


The streets of New York's Harlem District have become the stage 
upon which is. being played out one of the most tragic spectacles 
of our times, Death, injury, property damage, cries of racism 
and police brutality. One of the most tragic aspects of the 
continuing turbulence, has beon the attitude of James Farmer, 
National Director of Congress of Racial Equality. Farmer has 
become one of several Negro leagers who gained national respect... 
even from those who opposed him. Farmer traveled to Harlem after 
the fighting :broke out, and his remarks since have been at the 
very least contradictory, and inflamatory. Yestorday, Mr. Farmer 
detailed several incidents for one WPTR correspondent...supposedly 
exampies of brutality he'd witnessed with his own eyes. A few 
hours later he described basically those same incidents, yet there 
was an obvious conflict with his first story. [for instance, he 
first declared a Negro woman had been shot in the groin as she 
innocently tried to enter a taxi, Later, he said he'd seen her 
shot down in cold blood as she asked whito police for aid in 
| finding a cab. A check with the hospitals showed no record of a 
: woman wounded as he had described, and this was just one of 
several conflicting stories told by Mr. Farmer, 


| | If ever there was a time when calm, objective leadership is 
&f needed, this is it. Please Mr. James Farmer, some of the good 
| judgement and good sense youtve shown us in the past. 


Thank you for your interest, 


WPTR BUILDING - BOX 1540 - 18620 CENTRAL AVE. - ALBANY. N.Y, 12208 TEL. UN 9-9271 - ACTION CENTRAL UN 9-9296 


333 East 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
July 21, 1964 


. 
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1 
Mr. James Farmer qu 
Congress of Racial Equality * 
38 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


It has become increasingly apparent during the past few years that one of 
the chief reasons for the country's agonizingly slow progress in civil 

rights has been the lack of adequate leadership within the Negro community 
itself. Only rarely have potentially well-qualified Negro leaders given 
more than token attention to the long range goals, strategies, and respons- 
ibilities of Negro leadership. Far too often they have refused to become in- 


volved at all. 


Mr. Farmer, I have felt that you are one of the few who has demonstrated both 
the ability and responsibility for leadership in the civil rights area, 

Your actions during the past four days, however, have caused me to question 
either your responsibility or your judgment. I am sure you zw@alize that 

the cause of civil rights is set back years by only a few days of irresponsible 
demonstrations and riots; and your actions have served only to incite 

rather than to discourage this unfortunate behavior. 


In the event you haven't had time to read it, I commend to you. last night's 
editorial in the New York World Telegram. It makes a far better and more 
effective case for considered, responsible action than have any public 
statements originating in your organization. [It would appear to be the 

kind of thinking which must be followed in the current situation. 


In your efforts to improve equality of rights and opportunities, I wish 
you every success. However, I urge you to exert the kind of rational 
leadership of which you are capable, and not allow yourself to be 

led by the unreasoned emotionalism of mob psychology. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ylomnld S’ Bivnef 


Ronald S. Freund 


coPY Compliant 
| July 21, 1964 
ot 
Letters to theEditor yy" | 


The New York Times 
New York City, New York 


— 


Gentlemen? 


Though long a CORB supporter, I have been shocked by Mr. Farmer's 
highly emotional charges of police brutality. Whatever the validity 
of those charges, his ill-considered public denunciations are only 
servicing to activate and to justify hatred and violence. This 
is a time for calm and reasonable leadership. Mr. cFarmer's statements 
raise serious doubts as to his qualifications, 
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Prof. N. Stevens 
87 Barrow Street 
New York City, New York 
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To: The Honorable Robert Wagner ; ee 
Mayor of the City of New York 4 ) ice : npaiinelantaitere 


We are still looking on with horror at the violent rioting in Harlen. 
All good citizens, both white and black, must deplore what is happen- 
ing in this part of our city. The demand from all is "Something must 


be done!" But what? 


On my part I believe to remedy the effect we must eradicate the cause 
and the cause goes way back to the very birth of the black ghetto - 

the enormous monster that formed around the original small nucleous 

is now a serious threat to our very safety - it should never have bee ~ 
allowed to be conceived in the first place - this is a wrong we are pay- 
ing -for now. : 


No ghetto of any kind anywhere should be condoned - human beings should 
never be herded into one area because of color, creed or low income, 

I realize that many people prefer to be among their own kind, as we can 
note from other areas where those of like: nationality and background 
settle together. However, forced segregation in poor quarters because 
of prejudice is quite another thing. We have among us nowadays many 
people of color who are educated and hold responsible jobs, also some 
on not so high a level but still decent, hardworking folks. All they 
ask is an opportunity to climb up out of the slums to a just reward of 
the decent way of life enjoyed by those of white skin. 


Now, I don't claim I have the answers but I have been mulling over the 
problem like everyone ‘else and I have come up with a few suggestions: 


1) First of all, we have an immediate emergency and must give that 
priority attention. Why not, temporarily at least, have an all-Negro 
police force on duty in Harlem? Would this not perhaps stil the cries 
of "police brutality"? 


2) Help Harlem to manage her own affairs. Set up an all-Negro Council 
which would answer to City Hall but which would have authority to 
manage the affairs of Harlem. Let there be a Negro "sub-Mayor", etc. 
elected by the people who live there - one who knows and understands 
‘the problems besetting his people. Then let our white City Government | 
and Civil Organizations meet the governing Harlemites regularly for | 


discussions. They could help in planning a program to eradicate slum 
conditions - form m local sanitation bands who will give their services 

to a wholesale housecleaning of the area (the Gity could donate paint 

in volume) - appeal to the pride of the residents on a large-scale 
adventure, enlisting the help of the thousands of idle who throng the 
streets - give the useless a purpose in life and instill in the frus- 
trated a hope for respectability. But most important of all - vest the | 
authority for management, control and responsibility in Negro leaders | 
of high calibre with the good of their people in mind. I, myself, would 
be glad to put my trust in men like James Farmer, Roy Wilkins or Martin 
Luther King. I have faith they would accomplish fine results. 
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I would expect them as a first duty to weed out all the hate-mongering, 


violent elements of their race, who are only doing the Negroe cause 


harm by alienating white sympathizers. (The Federal Government perhaps 
could help them here by outlawing the "African Nationalist Federated 
Council" which comprises such extremist groups as “United African 
Nationalist Movement" and others of similar militant lunacy.) An investi- 
gation might also be made to uncover Communist or "saboteur" activities 


. Which may be at the root of the present disturbance with the specific aim 


of fostering a backlash of whites against Negroes (this may not be as far- 
fetched as it first appears). The anti-violence leaders have time and > 
again decried against lawlessness because they realize it can only hurt 
the cause of their people - a cause for which they have been working ~ 
heart and soul. 


3) Now, as to long-range planning. We must abolish the ghetto. This . 
must of necessity be done gradually and will take many years. The 
way to do it is to build integrated city and state-aid housing (in 
enormous numbers) for middle and upper-middle classes as well as for 
those of low income, with appropriate rentals applicable. However, 
these buildings should not be erected in Harlem or the poorer loca- 
tions but should be interspersed throughout our: great city, in all 
areas. : | 


4) The above suggested housing reform would eliminate the school proble:. 
for then children could without question be allowed to attend their 
neighborhood school and a natural quota of mixed color would prevail. 


My color just happens - through no credit of my own - to be white, but 

I try to imagine what I would feel and how it would have effected my 

life were it otherwise. I think if all other whites would take the time 
to carefully meditate on this in a truly unselfish spirit they would have 
to be thoroughly ashamed of their prejudiced attitudes. ; 


Americans, citizens of the greatest country in the world, should be the 
happiest people in the world and not torn by hate and inner strife. We 


certainly set a poor example to the foreign countries whose friendship 
we are brying to buy - small wonder if they hold us in scorn. > 


Now I have said my piece - I can do no more but pray and hope for the 
best. | 3 : | | 


July 23: I listened to your statement last night, Sincerely, ) 
Mr.Mayor, and it was excellent.-But: we must eo pes 
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Harlem First Must Respect The Law 


In Harlem there is violence 
because a policeman, acting 
in the line of duty, shot and 


killed a Negro boy. I heard - 


James Farmer, of CORE, 
comment on it in a news pro- 
gram. In his opinion, the 
blame lies with New York’s 


mayor for being out of town. 


at the time. He speaks with 
deep emotion of the men, 
women, and children he has 
seen in the streets of Harlem 


| with bloody heads, caused by 
_.. the night-sticks of the police. 


Not once in his comments 


* did he mention the fact that 


the boy was shot after he 
threatened a policeman with 
a switchblade knife. Is it the 
mayor’s fault if the boy’s 
parents allowed him on the 
streets with a dangerous 
weapon? How is the mayor to 
blame if the people of Harlem 
get bloody scalps because 
they choose to riot in the 
streets in violation- of the 


law? The fault lies not with 
the mayor, but with their own 
lack of respect for the law. 

I just returned from a visit 
to New York, a visit I hope to 
never be forced to repeat, I 


A Choice At Last 
For The Electors 


John S. Knight’s column in 
The Herald Sunday was bril- 
liant. ) 

It is about time that the 
people of America were giv- 
en a choice, not between 
Democrats and Republicans, 
but between two ideologies: 
one, conservative — repre- 
senting private enterprise, 
and recompense for personal 
effort and initiative; the oth- 
er, liberal — representing 
welfare state, regimentation 
and managed economy. 


AUGUST CARMAZI 
’ 


saw there the teenage gangs 
standing around on the street 
corners. I heard them insult- 
ing passersby in the hope of 
provoking a fight. I heard 
them. calling obscenities to 
passing girls and women. I 
saw them walking the side- 
walks in their leather jackets, 
flashing their switchblades 
and daring people to try and 
pass between them as they 
strolled along five and six 
abreast. And though I didn’t 
see it, we have all read of the 
Negro gangs. terrorizing the 


New York subways. These,. 


er a» Sat Ne ae 


then, are the people now pro- 
testing “police brutality.” 


The Negro urges laws to 
provide him with equality and 
respect, but all the laws in 
the world demanding equality 


and respect can’t achieve 
either demand, for these two 
intangibles must be earned. 
The earning is accomplished 
through dignity in the face of 
adversity, decorum in deal- 
ings with others, and through 
a respect for the laws of the 
land. : 
CHARLES D, TALBOTT 
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CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, N.Y. 


Mr. James Farmer, President yp Rd 


Dear Sir: 


I have, for a long time, been sympathetic with the plight 
of the Negro in America, It is my feeling that with time and 
a great deal of effort on the part of both blacks and whites 
that this problem may someday be resolved. 


However, in the past few days I have been appalled by the 
actions of Negro leaders (especially CORE) in Harlem following 
the death of a 15-year old boy killed by a New York policeman. 
I have had occasion to view on television the taped interviews 
and speeches by you and other CORE leaders. In these interviews 
and speeches you have supported retaliatory action against the 
New York police in the form of demonstrations and group marches, 
because of alleged “police brutality”. In particular, I am re- 
ferring to an incident which you discussed on a taped interview 
on CBS television on the 19th of July 1964, in which you discussed 
the shooting of a woman in the groin by a New York policeman while 
Negroes were demonstrating. At that time you also stated the New 
York police had entered a store and beaten innocent “customers 
who happened to be in the area where these demonstratiais were. 
occurring. 


At the outset, I stated that I was appalled by the actions 
of CORE leaders. By this I meant several things. First, I am 
opposed wholeheartedly to mob demonstrations on the part of any 
organization. Such demonstrations by virtue of their being retal- 
iatory inevitably lead to violence. I do not have to justify this 
last remark as it has been proven time and time again in the past 
and in Harlem following the recent demonstrations, 


Second, retaliatory group and mob demonstrations of any sort 
are not only undesirable but they are unlawful. I, truly, cannot 
understand how you and other CORE leaders expect that your cause 
will be received sympathetically by others when you, by yourselves, 
assume responsibility for the active formation of such mobs as 
happened in the last few days in Harlem. Certainly, you must 
realize that any consequences which may arise out of mass demonstra- 
tions of this sort are your sole responsibility. I do not mean 


pak 


necessarily that your organization has preached violence - this 
I do not know. However, I do know that the mobs that you have 
actively have created havoc in Harlem and that they 
have openly ‘fought with New York police following the incident 

I cited. I cannot believe that you did not realize at the begin- 
ning that this would be the inevitable result of your proposed > 
“peaceful” demonstrations. 


Third, our Natim is built on the principles of law and 
order. Our law enforcement people are sworn to protect us and 
as United States citizens it is our responsibility to obey them. 
The demonstrations in Harlem have been active group retaliation 
against our law enforcement people and this type of action, 
regardless of cause, cannot be condoned. There are proper legal 
ways for all Americans to voice their protests; mitigated group 
violence is not the answer! 


Your protest against this one incident has certainly been 
publicized and if this is what you intended, no doubt you have 
been successful. However, in doing this you have alienated my 
sympathy and I think, the sympathy of many others as well in sup- 
port of your cause. I cannot personally justify support of any 
organization whose methods of protest lead to violence and open 
defiance of security and law enforcement people whose sole respon- 
sibility is to maintain the peace. The recent actions of CORE 
indicate serious disregard for basic democratic principles, the 

use of vigilante rule and defiance of the law, the blame for 
which ultimately rests with you as the acknowledged leader of 


- this group. 


In conclusion, I would like to say that my opinions are not 
those. of a so-called "Southern Bigot". I have lived in Massa- 


chusetts for 22 of my 23 years. 
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Virtual Gewred Hes Warfare Penta : 


By ROBERT L. MULLER 
NEW YORK (UPI)—The body 


of James Powell -lay-in a- 
Seventh Ave. funeral parlor, a 


fresh white carnation. tucked 
into the lapel of a crisp ‘ tan 
suit.- Rev. Theodore Kerrison 
conducted the service for. the 
hushed . gathering, numbering 
nearly.-100; inside. 

Beyond .the doors, bottles 
crashed at the feet of steel- 
helmeted patrolmen standing a 
tense watch last night. A crowd 
of.more than 1,000 surged past 
police barricades, into swinging 
nightsticks and warning shots. 


A second night of rioting. 


and virtual guerrilla warfare 


had erupted in et atteee 


“Harlem. 


Inside the funeral Svees the 
brief service was concluded. . 


without any mention of how the 


15-year-old youth met his. death 


last Thursday on a_ street. op- 
posite his summer junior high 
school. 


According to police, Powell | 


attacked off-duty Lt. Thomas 
Gilligan, Who shot and killed 
the youth when he came at him 


with a knife, according ‘to te 


officer’s explanation. 
Witnesses, mostly . Powell's 
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police version, stating that 
the youth, unarmed, w et 
without warning - and 


reason, c cues 


Hundreds” of Bere 


‘staged a near-riot that day, and 
it was that event. that touched 


off the spark of violence which 


has. since aired in Harlem 
- streets. , 


Three street: Wallies protesting 
the shooting proved enough to 
set off wide-spread rioting Sat- 


urday night. Hundreds of 


with a- toll of one dead, 14 
wounded: and . 116 injured,. in- 


cluding 12 patrolmen. | 
In contrast to. the wild scene 


on Harlem streets, those at- 
tending the funeral remained 


quiet: and reserved. 


As friends and relatives left 
the building, the boy’s 
mother, “Mrs. Anna Powell, 
collapsed ~into the arms of 
members of the family. 


‘Police said the youth had 


been involved in three minor 
scrapes before the shooting. 
Youth ° division officers . said 


two laa ovis aieeeiene: to ride -. 


ple. ke 
free on a subway or bus and 


the other concerned a broken — 
-car window. They said he was 


also arrested two years ago as 
a juvenile delinquent in an in- 
cident stemming from an at- 
tempted robbery, but charges 
were dismissed. 

Today Powell’s body will be 
placed in a funeral coach and, 
followed by one limousine and a 
string of cars carrying family, 
friends and other mourners, 
will move up Seventh Ave., out 
of the rock strewn streets of 
Harlem, to its final resting 


place in the Westchester, N.Y., 


neon, of. Hartsdale. 
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How to prevent violence within 


January.” 


in 


time ago. Now there 


Daily. Sketch. 
Harlem.”’ 


“Every flareup in Harlem, every petty punch-up between 


: Negroes and whites that happens to rate a paragraph this summer 
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They more than anyone else are aware tha 
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“Once we all had a pretty picture of Harlem...of gay 
Negro nightclubs ...a place where socialites went slumming 


“Every Sunday like yesterday, in Harlem or anywhere 
for fun. 


else, increases the possibility that Barry Goldwater will move 


Hella, Pick, 3 
cabled that “‘the country’s most responsible Negro 
ains 


the White House 
Daily Express correspondent David English wrote from New 
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will almost certainly mean more bitter, frightened votes for 


every act of violence from the Negro s 
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Arthur A, Stone 
61 Harrison Avenue 
Brooklyn 41, N.Y. 


Rd 


3 daly 22, 196i, gy” 


Dear Mr ° Farmerk¢ 


In the 1943 riots hese a pew solution was . found, and I therefore 
present this to ‘you for consideration, 


Under LaGuardia, a Unionist and Civie Auxiliary Po : 
formed of Negro Trade Unionists and Civil Rights Workers, they 
wore a arm band, carried night sticks and went on tour with police 
and calm was restored, 


The same Police Station at 123 St was ibe. only, there the Mayor 
set up a emergency headquarters, a 10:30 PM cur ew was imposed, 

all liquor places were closed, no loitering was permitted, a com- 
mittee of 1,500 persons, mostly Negro was formed wearing arm bands, 
and carrying nightsticks patroled the streets. 


Tho I dont know if these ideas are usable a} —~ sound much. 
more inteligent then those used now. 


THE MAYOR WAS IN-HARLEM ALL WIGHT BROADCASTING FROM A LOUDSPEAKER. 


All this happened, August 2, 1943, according to:the NY Post. 


AUG 3, OPA, sent in investigators to look into ge RENT PRICES, 
ES@ECIALLY THE PRICE OF MEAT. Troops were sent in, by the Governer. 


I think there is enough suggestion there to help. 


AFTER, CORE, ‘WAAGP, etc. must jump in and organize, and expose the 
nationalists, and bring the people to Gity Hall, WE as a group, 
practise segregation, we never attempt to bring these people out 
of Harlem to protest, parade, and there is no Centralized leadership 
in Harlem or in Bedford-Stuyvasant, each goes their ow way, each 
political group uses them for their own reason, and the ones that 
need help the most are ignored, and in hopelessnesg@ they fight. 


We need elect a few city councilmen in NYC, from each Borough, 
Negroes have no representation in city government. On the Board of 
Estimate, Schools, Police, Fire, every department is 99% white. 


THERE ISNT ONE NEGRO GROUP, THAT CONCERNS ITSELF WITH CITYWIDE PROB- 
LEMS, all CORE groups fight small battles, NAACP, ete, no ong, 
grouping, no direction, its 20 clubs all struggling to be the leaders 
and we have in actuality, no leaders but worse, leaders fighting . 
eachother, 


rion 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICH 


Region Ya UAW 


FOR RELEASE: 393 7th Avenue Rm 2008 
New Yorks; NY 


July 22, 1964 
Telegram sent to Hayor Wagner as follows: 


"The Honorable Robert F. woaner \ 
Mayor of New York y 


‘le welcome your return to the City of New York. Your presence here is assurance 
to us that the events that have occured in our City in the last several days will 
receive the attention they deserve. 


‘Ne in the UA! as well as millions of New Yorkers are deeply concerned over the | 
tragic events that are continuing, apparently, because of the absence of positive 
measures, designed to bring about effective results in a community that has been 

too long disadvantaged in the heart of a city of plenty. 


“Based on your deep devotion to the cause of human rights and human freedom, we do 
not need to belabor or recite the causes that have created the unrest in Harlem. \We 
are convinced, as are many other New Yorkers, that the proposals submitted on lion- 
day, July 20, 1964, to acting Mayor Paul Secrevane and Deputy Mayor Cavanagh by 
Mr. James Farmer, National Director CORE, Mr. Alexander J. Allen, Executive Dir- 
ector New York Urban League, Rev. Eugene Callender, Vice-President NAACP, and CORE's 
Attorney Percy Sutton offer the greatest promise for the immediate cessation to a 
most unfortunate development in our City. Most assuredly, you can agree that the 
reputation and caliber of the Committee demands the most urgent action now. ile 
wholeheartedly endorse and support the proposals submitted by these Civil Rights 
leaders. We are confident that your speedy adoption of these proposals will restore 
a substantial measure of faith and confidence in the City administration by the 
Harlem community which has long yearned for the opportunity to participate fully 
as citizens in the whole community of New York. 


‘Rte support these proposals as an immediate solution to the current incidents; uc 

are fully cognizant of the fact that the need for long term planning is paramount 

if we are to resolve the numerous problems which will continue to plague this com- 
munity. The Administration must launch a broad, massive, economic program designed 
to alleviate and reduce the sum total of human misery that has all too long been | 
the lot of the thousands of Negroes and other minorities who are compelled to survi a | 
in the ghetto of Harlen. 


"As this community works to resolve these issues, our organization as in the past 
pledges to you our full cooperation in these critical days. 


‘Nie should be grateful for an early response to the foregoing. 


' ) Charles H. Kerrigan 
DIRECTOR" 
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Paterson,Nede 
te 286 Hamilton Avenue 
July 22,1964 


Core 


Congress of Racial Roe 
Equilaity oN 
58 Park Row,New York, ” 

New York. 3 


Mr. James Farmer-National Director 3 


Dear Mr. Farmer.First I wish to thank you for your 
Most informative Letter of dune 273.It was most helpful and ingliting. 
I was happy to know that your Groupe has established a Nursery School 
an id ssietestppfite teach the Young.-Will surely give us a comeing Race 
Of people who'will be Schooled in the right way of liveing.They will 
Not have to face a proplem like the one We Face To-Day untrained for 
Liveing.Onée all people have an education to provide for themselves. 
The Barriers that divide the Races will be removed.iIn the Near future 
I shall send you some more finincial help for your Nusery School in 
Missisisippie 


New aboute the Race Riot.I am so hurt to know after the 
Long fight to get an Equal Rights Bill passed in Washington.This hade 
To happen in Harlem.But Mr. Farmer why could this Policeman not be 
Arrested and brought before the Court of Justice? 


| : Iftthe story in the papers are true.He is gulity 
On every count.First he was dealing with a Child.Secon he was not on 
Duty.Yet He was Armed.A Policeman Uniform is a Childs protection. 
If this Boy hade of been faceing a Policeman in Uniform he would have 
Hade the respect or, “ear that all younsters have for Policemans. 
Because Youth eather adore a Policeman of Fearhim.It hard to understand 
How any Policeman could pul a gun and shoot a child.When he have every 
mye over him.eFirst He has been taught how to deal with the problem 
Second He is twice as strong as a BoyeHe have lived longer he is wiser 
A nife is only so long.ethe youth has to first get close enouth to him 
To harm Him, He could reach out an get the child and subdue him take him 
To the Courts and have him booked.To my way of thinking He is in the 
Rong for shooting a Child. | 


But Mr. Farmer “e should suffer for what He did 
Not the whole City,it seem to me to make everyones suffer adding rong 
To rong is not the way to settle the problem.Please forgive me if I 
Am too consern.eBut to see Riots thst we deploy in Mississsippi.The 
Same style that the Whit man in Mississsipi.uses when the Negro is 
Striveing for his rightsWe know it rong for them to treat the Negro 
That way make every Negro in the Comunity suffer burn His Churches 
Destroy his Homes.It all so ugualy and rongeNow do We as Negrogs 
Want to do just that makeing Us the samé Unlawful hadeful Citizens 
As they are?They has proved it not the way.Because the have not settle 
The problem.So why should We take up wheare they have failede 


2 


Get the gulity pearson.Ask that He be brought to the Court of Justice. 
He is gulity.I beliveave.But Oh so many have paid that was. inson.And 
You cannot settle rong by doing more rong.Iit take right to right any 
Rong.Policeman are paid to protect the Youth by Taxpayers.Not to kill, 
+ og for a Policeman to say he fought a child in sgelfdefince is rediccusl 
e hold compled pover over a child He hade Daylight to see who he was 
Faceing.If the Child hade of been Armed with a gun.That would of sound 
Morereasnoble.But the Child hade a knife.Which he could have taken from 
HimeHe hade a Gun and didnot have to go but fire miles frome a child to 
Rill him He could have frighten the Child by shooting over Head. 
Or if he was thoughtful as an Officer should be He could have shot Him 
In are Leg.eMakeing him harmless.He is surely Gulity.So He is the one to 
Go tere 


And let ingon people live in peace.I am sure many of the people 
That have suffered because of this is just as sorry aboute it as We 
AreeTheare is Mad people in the Police Department just as theare are any 
Place els.Get.the bad ones when they make such a badmistake as thia 
Man didyoring Him to justice.If you fail to get the bag Policeman you 
Will never settle anything because they have the Power over Children 
And are paid by you to protect your Ghild fn not to kill Him. 

| | Cw 
The Ghild hate no way of knowing that He was an 

Officer.Because He was out of Uniform.He probly thought to himself 
Why should this Man interfear with me.He candnot ‘typ Himself at 
All rightly.For killing a Child out of unifor with a @Gun.I want to 


Know what the Law will say aboute it.If it true.A Policeman Killed a 
Childe , 


Yourg truly 


Lottie Hampton 
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506 S. Snelling Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 55105 
July 22, 1964 


Enclosed is my contributio#i of $5.00 
Siseasite the Core Community Centers. 


ee | I note thet Mr. Farmer's mame is signed 
pe a letter which was enclosed with the request for 


no ad Litional funds. 


ie oes  -X feel that I mst express my ddggtensure 
oa’ rer Mr. Farmer's TV appearance in connection with 
‘the tr _— in Harlem, New York. 


I sincerely trust he will take a second 
100k ed his attitude. I believe it is of great im- 


Yours truly, 
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THE VOICE OF FREEDOM 
2336—_38—-40 West Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


July 22, 1964 


Dear Sir: 


Shaykh Muhammed say's, "Freedom or Death? because of the continued 
atrocities being committed against the unarmed Freedom seeking youth's of 
this Nation. 


Shaykh Muhammad has announced his intentions to form the F,F, 
(Freedom Fighters) a peoples militia, such as the Vigilante's that were used 
in the mid-west during the gold rush and restless period in the western part 
of the United States. Since these barbaric attacks are gaining in intensity, 
and they are being inflicted upon my people without cause, thereby, denying 
them their rights under The Constitution of The United States to peacefully 
petition and present their grievances, 


We're taking it upon ourselves to protect our women and children, 
The role of the F,F, shall be to pretect the citizens of color of this Nation 
against the barbaric attacks of the police and any other persons whoever they 
may be, who interfere with the peaceful petition of these said people, 


We shall offer and render protection and support to all Civil Rights 
and Human Rights Groups whe request it. We ask only that they provide the 
necessary expense on these maneuvers. We shill unite ourselves with all i 
Freedom Fighting Societies, who are in the stmuggle for Freedom, Justice and 
Equality for all the so-called Negroes in The United States, 

The F.F, is a peoples peace corps formed in The Voice of Freedom Organization 
Headquarters, The African Asian Cultural Center 2336~38-40 West Columbia Ave, 


Philadelphia 21, Pa, 
Sincerely yours, 


Sha Mh Yorba ted 


Muhammad 


SMAH snh 


ioe AG 
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COPY 


(original with Rachlin) 
162 W. 123 Street 
N.Y. 27 N.Y. 


July 22, 1964 


CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York, N.Y. 


Att. Mr. James Farmer 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Attached herewith please find duplicate of a letter, which 
I wrote to Mayor Wagner and Police Commissioner Murphy. 


It covered the incident which of course was paramount to me 


However, I personally witnessed other flagrant abuses 
inflicted on innocent people and myself in addition to the one 
mentioned. If you would be interested in these factual eye-witness 
reports and/or pictures of the aforementioned incident. Please contact 
me at work WO 6-0518 or at home (evenings) MO 2-4675. 


I thank you. 


Very truly yours, 


(sgd.) Simone Montgomery 


COPY (original with Rachlin) 


162 West 123 St 
New York City 
July 22, 1964 


I am writing this to you to make a complaint against the police department as 
follows: | 


On July 19th, 1964 about 4:00 to 4:30 A.M. there were volleys of shots being fired 

in the block where I reside. I naturally went to the window to see what was happening. 
I saw about fifteen or more pelicemen running up and down the block firing shots in 
the air and chasing people down the street. 


I pulled my head in the window, but continued to look through the window. About 
six to eight policemen came back down the block and were standing directly ecross 
the street from my house. 


Two of them looked up at my window and observed me standing there. One of them shouted 
"Get the fuck out of that window". The two policemen there upon fired directly 
at me. | 


One bullet missed my head by not more than one inch, smashed the pane, came through the 
blind, through my drapes, grazed the wall, hit the ceiling and richocheted to the floor. 


The other bullet smashed through the window pane, through the window blind and into 
the ceiling. I have given these two bullets to the detective who came in answer to 
my complaint at the 28th Precinct. 


There is no doubt that the officers fired directly at me as can be evidenced by 
where the bullet struck in relation to where I was standing and by the comment which 
was made as I fell to the floor “We might have got the black bastard". 


I am, of course, now fully aware of the existing condition (rioting etc.) at the time 
of this incident, but the only disturbance on my block was that created by the policemen 
themselves. | 


I know that at times like these feelings run high, but some of the abuses that I personally 
observed and the filthy language and derogatory epithets which was used by one group of 
policemen was absolutely inexcusable. 


Furthermore, I feel that in a case like this, policemen who are predjudice (sic) should 
not be used. 


Please believe that I am appalled at the behavior of the people which created the 
necessity of having the police ut in numbers like these, but you must realize that the 
great majority of the people in our community are a decent element and as such, should 
not be subjected to such treatment. 


I would like to know what recourse I have in a situation like this for compensation for 
the damage done to mg property? 


I would also like to know what justifiable reason there can be for members of the 
police force to act in this way. 


Very truly yours, 


(sgd.) 


Simone Montgomery 
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5769 S.W.5th.Terrace 
ot Miami, Florida 
ub ) 23 July. 196) 

James Farmer, 

Director,. 

C.0.R.E.. 

New York City, New York; 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 

last week I enjoyed the honor of correspomdence with you and 
went on record as a full backer of the causes you lead so galantly 
and courag¢iously. LI applauded your ‘cool-headedness! in the face of 
cruel antagonists who belie the cowards'shield in the guise of tol- 
erance. I saluted a great American who believesin a peaceful approach 


to a most revolutionary awakening of the American negro and who I 


still believe in. 


* 


Am I to accept the news reports I read of here in Miami, that yuu 


are adding to already inceniary encouragement of rioters, looters 

and rowdy who would sacrifice the lives of 'the three peace corps 
workers!, the many unknowns who are dying ‘everyday in small hamlets .- 
and slightly dsed dirt roads in Mississippi and LouisianazAm I to 
believe that you approve of what is soon bécoming a shame in the eyes 


of the world?I CAN'T and my heart cries out to you to make a definite 


stand as being against this type of approach to a situation that can 
= 


easily be set back another 100years by the creation of a“black-lash” 
that will sweep, unknowingly, the Extremists into power..e..eand then 
begin one of the bloodiest-baths in the history of these United 


States.l ‘implore you as a firm believer in Civil and Spiritual 
i rights for all men to do all in your power to differentiate be- 


tween a Civil Rights Demonstration and out:right disregard for law 


wether we believe in the police methods or*noteI go on record as 


being AGAINST all forms of police brutality wether it be in New 


York City or Gulfport ,Mississippi .Wether it be negro against 
white, white against negro, or negro against negroeNo one will 
benefit by the looting and senseless rioting that surely will set 
back the cause of a peace-loving peoples.Sure theyre fed up, so 
were 'The Three! who dissapeared in Mississippi but sinerelve passive 


resistance will ‘be a beacon to lead the others.Right will win out 
but let's unite for a truly PEACE MARCH in HARLEM to show the Muslim 
and Communist agitators they can tt rest control from the PEACEFUL 
N.A.A.C.P. and C.0.R.E groups. 

PLEASE, dear Sir unite your people now, grasp control and 
show them the RIGHT way before it is too late. 

It hurts me and moves me deeply to see so much good being 
washed down the sewer with each river of blood that flows likewise 
in the wet streets of Harlem and Brooklyne..You or A LEADER, A MOST 
RESPECTED ONE, BY WHITES AS WELL AS NEGROS., . TAKE THE BANNER OF PEACE 
and lead your peoples as GOD led the Israelites to safety.Your 
ranks will swell and you'll be a martyr in the eyes of ALL, white and 
Black alike. : 

You may damm me or tell me to 'Go To Hell! but if your messag e 
IL heard last week over the radio, when you were in Miami, is to be 
believed I know the faith I have in you and great belief that you are 
indeed 'The Saviour! your peoples have waited for will not go un- 
answered.I beseech you Sir, to rally your people behind you in a 
new PEACE MARCH to the city Halis of New York City and Brooklyn to 
show the agitators the hate that shows in the eyes of Negro youth 
today CAN BE converted to shinning eyes of tolerance, hope and LOVE. 
¥OU GAN LEAD THIS TO HAPPENSYOU CAN CALL A MEETING OF PEACE AND LOVE 


IN THE GARDEN and SHOW THE WORLD YOUR CAUSE IS TRUELY OF OF GOD'S AND 


YOU WILL BE SHOWERED WITH GREAT ACCORD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD! qog pless 


and give you the wisdom and strengt pp pr the coming days.Your PeJulda 
| “y Oi ; Alberto P Jul ano, 
Te Oe — : 


5769 S.W.5th.Terrace 


Miami, Florida 


20 July 196, 
James Farmer, 
Director, | $9 , 60 
C.0.R.E. 
New York City, New York. 


Dear Mr,.Farmer, 

Yesterday I by chance tuned in the radio and a voive boomed 
forth with a most commanding tone.I felt compelled to hear ‘it! 
out and I am most gratified I did.It was your voice and you were 
addressing a group here in Miami in relation to segregation, your 
experiences in Misssissippi, Louisiana , New York and San Francisco. 
At first I thought perhaps it was Gen.Eisenhower as there was a 
slight similarity but then I realized here was a voice more power- 
ful more dedicated, a voice with a message perhaps God giveneI heard 
you out and was left weak with drained emotion.Be it true with min- 


imum dramatic appeal that these injustices have been and are still being 


committed then I mst, like all God fearing peoples , be they white 
or colored or brown as you put it, mst hang their heads in shame.I 
am a white male, 39 yrse of age and I doubt if I've ever been so moved. 


If ever God chose a man to lead a Freedom March he chose you and I want 


you to know my heart goes out to you in your great efforts to ‘Free! 
your race from the bonds and chains imposed by a supposid God chosen 
wéowtaustt being but a small voices but every small voice can be amphi- 
phied with others,to be heard around the worldeI want to shout my 
dedication to your great cause from the roof=-tops and feel in this 
small way, a humble letter,I will be heard. 


My only regret is that I didn't know you were going to be in 
Miami bwcause even tho I am ill and on sick leave from work I would 
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have been honored to have been-in your most well-behaved and undemonst «i 
rative, most passionate audience.Please inform me as to your next 
appearance in Miami as I'd very mich like to see you and if at all 
possible, meet you. 

Through the years I have been in my own little way, through 
possitive actions been sympathetic in so far as the purposes of Core 
go.Years ago I tried to promote de-segregation in the store where I 
work, oft times being the brunt of ridécule and smerks.My many color- 
ed friends in the store, Burdine's, will attest to that.I'm very happy 


to say that today we have ONE cafeteria for ALL employees, that negros 


are working in sales, that preference in hiring for whites only has 
ceased.No longer are there ‘stares! and insults when I sit down gor a 
smoke and coffee with a man who by accident happened to have a skin 


darker than mine, | 

My travels , usually during the sunmers have taken me to the 
ot Cheaus Freecom ;p TRAWSLATION ) 

Bahamas and particularly Eleuthera, where I as a one man orator have tried 
to show the colored peoples down there that not All white men are bigét 
bigots.I have been successful.Yesterday I received a letter, crude as 
it may be, but three-fold heart-warming, BEGGING me to come back to 
@ peoples that consider me their, 'kin'.I was most gratified and I am 
planing on doing that as soon as I am able.So ashamed am I of what 
is going on here in America, The Home Of The FREE (ha) and The Brave 
(Ha again, or as my Bahama friends would put it in their most express 
ime way, ‘Smile, Smile, and more smiles’) 

I felt a definite compulsion to get this off my chest and to 
let you know if ever an'tArmy'must be supported by voice from the White 
man, yours must.I raise my voice in the highest in COMPLETE APPROVAL 
and SUPPORT and say GOD BLESS YOU ALWAYS. 


It is with deep humiliation and remorse that I read of the 


incidents in Mississippi and Louisiana and yesterday in my birth-place 


New York. 

Federal assistance Must be given, sooner or later why not now b 
before more lives are unneccessarily lost?Who do you suggest I wire 
my protest to?I feel I mst make myself heard and want to go on record 
regardless of the consgiquences.This is as mich a battle as one being 
fought in Asia as one mst expect Naame I well enough to 
physically go into 'battle! I assure you, Mill thaws were anything you 
feel I can do, no matter how small, to help your cause,do let me know, 

Right now I can talk, talk , talk and talk somemore against 
the spreading of ba&gotry.Only yesterday in discussing the sale of my 
home, a real-estate agent brought up how negros hurt the market.l 
found myself all but throwing him out.He definitely got my message 
and hung his sommwhat defiment head in shame if only for a. minute. 
These people thrive on being agreed withsif all of us, Whites who 
really believe in Freddom would counter this brazen affront on civil 
rights every bhance we get,we would be doing a small thing yet com- 
bined as an effort a really BIG contribution to eventually ridding the 
world of this type.This is an example of how I feel I have been help- 
ing and will continue to do so with all the power in me. | 


Just a sincere word or two of encouragement to you and a mo st 


sincere, heartfelt, GOD BLESS, 


An Ashamed 


Alberto P.J@liano. 


Qk (All ia aupposed Ae 
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Afterthought: I am om of the leaders in Dallas Texas, trying to help 
Dallas Planned Parenthood Assn. in its work to cat dow the birthrate 
of UNWANTED CHILDREN in this city. | We view with horror, the much 
greater birthrate of unwanted children everywhere else, partimlarly 


in all American slum or congested areas. Fersonally, I have long 
wondered why Negro leaders have not voluntamly asserted a tremendous 
leadership in this field to cut down drastically the number of Negro 
children born to underprivile ged families. Why is this? In any event, 
with the fentestic current interest in DOING something about unwanted 
children, as reflected in current magazines, daily papers, etc., it 
seens that you folks should be heading the list to demand that Mew York 


City or State officials should work with you in getting a control project 
under way speedily. TELL WORLD AHOUT If] You'll win friends, --— TH 
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THOMAS HUDSON MCKEE Jl 
PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSELOR if ay 3 
5705 RIDGETOWN CIRCLE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75230 


AD 9-1468 


ATTENTION OF MR. FARMER Jaly 23 1964 
Gentlemen, 

For years, this writer has bitterly resented the institution of racial 
segrégation and in recent years, has tried to help others in the effort to DO 
something about it, Only this week it was my pleasure to send a check to CORE 
at the request of my preacher for use in buying food for Mississippi Negroes 
who have been fired for registering to vote. 

I'm disturbed over Mr. Farmer's attacks this week on the New York police 
and his indictment as a murderer, the officer who shot a 15 year old Negro 
youth. This was a tregic development ani I om not familiar with the circum 
stances, I'd doubt seriously that my policeman in New York City or even in 
Jackson, Mississippi — 15 year old in cold blood without very 
substantial provocation. In any event, I think allof you wonderful OCOGRE people 
should, if driven to the test, side with the police and others charged with en- 
forcement of the law in this situation. After all, they are risking grave in- 
jury and even their own lives in quelling Negro riots, however justified. YO 
CORE MEMBERS MUST REMEMHER ONE BASIC THING! YOU MUST PLACE THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
ABOVE ALL ELSB, whatever the cost} If you do not have public opinion with ym, 
you are in for very grave tramble. I never want to see this. 

Now: What to do? (1) Bnd this rioting, (2) Demand the aid from every 
available source, for a primary birth contro] effort for overall Harlem, to end 
the promiscuous breeding of Baer tet deen, Negro AND white, (3) put on a top 
priority campaign for register all citizens of Harlem of voting age end thus 
evidence an intention to HELP YOUR SELVES meet the issues of the Harlem slums, 


and tell the world about it, and 
Do 11 thle ae yeertoens gener 1 waht to help you more and more, 


¥ 


ery sincerely, | | 3] 
CORB, % Park Aveme, New York City Juc /.. Mites 
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777 East 31 Street. 
Brooklyn 10, New York 


July 23, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 


Congress on Racial Equality | 
38 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I hope the attached letter to Mayor Wagner and other government 
officials is only one of tens of thousands. 


My husband and I have been quite frustrated about the problem of 
a lack of direction for the protest we feel in connection with the reticence 
of many white leaders in government to take stronger and faster action in 
the field of civil rights. My husband called your office a few months ago 
asking what he could do. He was told to write letters and join in picket 
lines. He did join in the rally at City Hall a few months ago, and came 
away confused that only 50% of the group gathered there were Negro, and — 
most of the whites were quite young. Where were the young people like 
ourselves in the late twenties and thirties? Surely we are not alone in our 
feelings. While it is true that many young people we meet in business are 
passive about civil rights, there must be many more who could be moved to 
protest and activity if there were direction for their feelings. The art 
theaters showing films of the problems of modern-day society are packed 
with young people of our age group. The line for the ''Cool World" extended 
half-way down the block when we went to see the film. The Peace Corps 
has drawn a rousing response from young people all over the country. 


There seems to me an untapped reserve of young, sympathetic 
people who could join actively in the civil rights movement. I don't know 
that picket lines are the avenue of activity for these people or ourselves. 

If you agree and can offer any further suggestions to us, we would appreciate 
hearing from you. : | | 


Sincerely, 


(Mrs.) Kathy A. Rolfe 


Attachment 


777? East 31 Street. 
Brooklyn 10, New York 


July 23, 1964 


The Honorable Robert F. Wagner 
Mayor, The City of New York 
City Hall 

New York, New York 


Dear Mayor Wagner: 


I have been greatly disturbed over the violence in Harlem and other 
ghetto areas throughout the city, as well as the whole problem of racial 
discord in our nation. 


Being a political science major at Brooklyn College, I have had some 
exposure to ''political realities''’. One of these ''realities" is that pressure 
must be brought to bear on issues to the point where they cannot be ignored 
before political leaders are willing to take a stand and take action. I repudiate 
this as being detrimental and destructive to our society that, instead of 
striving to live by our ideals of freedom and equality for all our citizens and 
actively working on the problems that divide and isolate us from our fellows 
before they boil over as they have in this city and all over our country in the 
race riots, we deal with these problems at the lowest level -- that of absoier 


| Nee weer 


Many men and women of conscience, black and white, who have been 
so disturbed have come forward at this time to urge immediate action be 
taken on the race issue -- action which I feel most certainly should have been 
taken before this, and which must not fail to be taken now. 


We have long heard from the Negro leaders that the race problem in 
the North was at least as bad, if not worse, than in the South. We have read. 
and seen accounts of police brutality in the South, and were appalled. We 
deplored the use of hoses and clubs in the South on Negro demonstrators. Now 
we have been faced with this terrible reality of the behavior of the police in 


New York City. The use of guns to put down the riots in Harlem is unforgiveabie, 


and has gone far beyond any police action which we have deplored in the South. 


I'm sure that has only served to inflame the Negroes to more violence and white 


hatred. In addition, it has aroused the anger and indignation of many whites, 


and I count myself among them. Police Commissioner Murphy is to be strongly 


admonished for this tactic, which was a step backward in trying to achieve any 
settlement. of the difficulties in Harlem. On the local level as well as on the 
national level, there must be civilian control over this type of action. This 


whole outburst in Harlem focuses on the plea of Negro leaders and white leaders 


+. 


fora representative civilian control board, which it must now seem apparent 
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The Honorable Robert F. Wagner | -2- July 23, 1964 


would be a recourse for the Negro where now there is none. Jt is doubtful that 

the Negroes will trust our police force to maintain the peace and deal fairly 

with them in view of what has happened; and I believe setting up this impartial . 

board would stabilize relations between the black and white people; and will 
produce a climate for constructive action. 


Iam deeply disturbed that the responsible and articulate Negroes such 
as James Farmer, Roy Wilkins and Bayard Rustin. do not command the following | 
they should among the Negro people. I feel that had these men had the support 
of the city administration, prior to this outbreak of violence, in their attempts 
to push for solid action on behalf of the Negro, they would undoubtedly be ina 
stronger position today to speak to the Negro community and assure them that 
progress was being made -- and to stem this tide of violence. I feel we have 
failed these men -- that they have little to say to the Negro at this time -- 
little to offer them. The burden of guilt is upon us, through our city gover: nent, 
that the Negro is harkening to the more militant spokesmen in his community. 


I sincerely hope, Mayor Wagner, that you agree that we have reached 
that point of absolute necessity. I think it vital that the responsible Negro 
leaders work closely with you on all.efforts to restore order and devise pro- 
grams to meet the needs of the Negro community. I believe the right kind of 
Negro leadership is there. Itis the white leadership which concerns me. I: 
is the white man who must convince the Negro and other minority groups thit 
he is sincerely concerned with their welfare, and he must give evidence of this 
concern with action. | 


We have been pushed to this point of absolute necessity. Now let us do. 
more than is simply necessary. Let us work to restore the ebbing confidence 
of the Negro in this experiment of freedom which is our democracy. Let us 

trive to eliminate these economic and social barriers to which the Negro has 
beau subjected because he was born black instead of white. And in this activity 
we will restore our own dignity. | | 


I am sure the majority of people feel this way; but too often we do not 
respond because we expect the good and right thing will be done by those who 
represent us in local and national government. I am writing now to plead these 
things be done, 
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cc: Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
United States Senators and Congressmen from New York 
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Mr. Michael J. Murphy Mr. James Farmer - CORE 

Mr. Edward L. Dudley Mr. Bayard Rustin - Workers Defense League 
Mr. Paul R. Screvane Mr. Roy Wilkins - NAACP sue 
Mr. Abe Stark Editors: New York Times: N. Y. Herald Trib. 


New York News N. ‘Y. Journal Amer, 


169-29 130 Aveme 


Jamaica, N.Ye ae 


Mr. James Farmer, Nat'l. Dir. 
CORE 


Dear Jimesce 

I wrote a long letter to you-eand then I filed it 
to show you years later = - because I that in these 
troubled days you can't be expected to have much time to read 
long arguments --aven from a friend. 


I simply mast express my deepest concerne.eand I 
know very many of our long-time covorkers in the labor and 
liveral movements feel that way - - at your failure to add to 
your reported statement, following Mayor Wagner's speech of 
 Wede evVee = = a pledge to do something about stopping,if 

possible, the explosion of mob rule and criminal acts in Bedford 
Stuyvesant, o dsevusbenre, 7 


Such a statement - supported by repsonsible leaders 
of the Negro comumnity,with offers for the formation inmediately 
of "Peace-action committees" - would bolster the support which 
in these several days has weakened in the larger comnity. 


"It is too little and almost too 
late" <- but don't be afraid,tell the Negro community that this 
mob rebellion is not the fight which we are fightings:that it 
is helping the John Birchers, the Goldwaterites, the Commies, 
and most of all..it has hurt the people of Harlem,of Bedferd- 
Stuyvesant, of Brownsville and East New York, of the Bronx, 

of South Jamaicaffand every other "minority" area of every city 
may ultimately be a target of the irresponsibles of the community 
who have no sense of responsibility for the lives of our fellow 


mene | 


fell the Mayor fe 


These few words are sent to you with every hope that 
you will see how earnestly I and many others are praying for 
the achievement of the aims of CORE...eand with concern that such 
friendly criticism mrtszix be understood by you as coming from 
one who feels fearful that the civil rights movement should not 
be hurt any more by these terribly wrong events. 


With all my best wigheseece 
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inc. 
635 WEST 238D STREET - NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK - OR $-3690 
howard self selectors inc. 


howard accessories inc. 
July 
an; 

1964 
Mr. James Parmer, National Director 
CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer :-- 


I hope this letter will reach you in a cool and quiet frame of mind 
since its contents are most important and have been evaluated with 
great care. | | ae 


My business associates and myself, our employees, all of us, have 
actively supported your cause for a long time. We are in sympathy 
with the controlled militancy of your movement. We are in full 
support of your activities designed to combat racial discrimination 
of all types, - wherever they may show their ugly heads. 


You have pursued these goals with vigor and we applaud. We have 
never been in the least concerned that your boycotts and demonstra- 
tions inconvenience some groups and find disfavor. We don't think 
it possible for you to effectively demonstrate on Union Square at 
midnight. Your demonstration outside the Cow Palace in San Francis- 
co was effective and to the point. | 


Mr. Farmer : : I don't believe you realize the impact CORE has made 
on the total community. CORE has become one of the spokesman of those 
who want action NOW, of those who are tired of waiting any longer. 
CORE has fought well for an issue that cuts right across color lines, 
for an issue that is just. 


In the light of past performance, it is also wise for you to realize 
that you have become an important national figure, that you are no 
longer just ‘James Farmer’ but have become a spokesman for a large 
audience, black and white, ... who identify with your work. 


As a man, of the white race, who has greater experience in discrimina- 


tion than you .... As a man who has been kicked around more than you .... 


As a man who has suffered more brutality than you .... I must urge 
you, however, to temper your remarks. 
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635 WEST 238D STREET - NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK ° OR 5-3650 


- howard self selectors inc. 


howord accessories inc. 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director : 
CORE | -2- July 23, 1964 


Mr. Farmer : : press your case with vigor but do not inflame; 

don't fight demagoguery with emotional outbursts; don't repeat 
undocumented hearsay on national TV, which, even if documented, 
would solely represent the sick actions of a single ignorant police- 
man, rather than the entire police force. 


Inflamed emotion is part of violence, -- someone inflamed, someone 
responded. I have been in riots of greater magnitude and I assure 
you that one side is never right with the other side being all 
wrong. Tempers and emotions, under these conditions, bring out the 
worst in all of us. 


Mr. Farmer : : I am sure there have been instances of police 
brutality just like there were instances of looting last week. Does 
the looting of some hoodlums indite the whole CORE movement, or 
negroes at large?? | 


Mr. Farmer : : your cause is just. White backlash thrives on 
irrational and irresponsible actions and leadership. 


If we both take issue with Barry Goldwater's statement on "EXTREMISM", 
I pectively suggest and urge that we all conduct ourselves accord- _ 
ngly\ and that you, as a leader, project only the best in us. 


Cordially yours, 


DISPLAYS INC. 


D HOWARD 
President 
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CHELSEA JUL 27 164 
civ. CR, NICHTS 


July 23, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: | | 

At our Steering Committee last Tuesday ( July 21, 1964 ), the. 
members present voted unanimously to send the fellowing telegram te 
Mayor Wagner; Police Commissioner Murphy and Bereugh President Dudley: 


The Chelsea Civil Rights Council earnestly supports the 
civil rights leaders in their demands to ease racial tensions 
between Negre citizens and white policemen in Harlem and 
Brooklyn. Specifically, we demand immediate removal of 
the factical Police Ferce from these areas and the creation 
ef a Civilian Review Board. 

We foellewed up our gmall action by jeining the CORE picket line 
at City Hall. | 
We also discussed the incidents and atmosphere in the City 
at length and wish te thank you fer your earnest and devoted actions 
te try te regain some semblance of cain. 


Sincerely yours, 


i Marla S. Perkel 
Corresponding Secretary | 


475 RIVERSIDE. DRIVE 
NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 


RIVERSIDE 9-0700 
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I Go nothing without asking God's blessing, and I geay to Him fer your 


sincerely yours, 
i 


Daniels 


815 Gainsboro Road 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 
July 23, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

48 Park Row 

New York, New York 


How does it feel to be responsible for setting 
back the Civil Rights Movement about 10 years? 


Now that I have had a chance to witness the rabble 
rousing performance of you and the other negro 
demogogues during the recent New York riots, I 
find that the principal difference between you and 
your kind and Governor Wallace is color and direc- 
tion. 


As an active supporter of Martin Luther King and 
his sit-ins, peaceful picketing, orderly demon- 
strations with purpose I can only view the past 
nights in New York as mass violence and unbridled 
savagery. 


How can you in any way rationalize the shooting of 
the Powell boy with the Civil Rights Movement by the 
encouragement of unruly mobs to loot the stores of 
the local w hite store owners....who I strongly 
suspect, have given more than tacit encouragement 

te the real Civil Rights Movement. 


I am doing my best to disassociate myself with you, 
Jesse Gray and the other demagogues who have brought 
such shame on the Negro Leadership. 


Geist 


rbert B. 
(White) 


5387 East 8lst Street 
New York 28, New York 
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MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 


136-23 7istT ROAD 
KEW GARDENS HILLS 67, N. Y. 
(212) Liecerr 4-1229 


July 24, 1964 
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: Mr. James Farmer 
CORE ? 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Over the last several years I have been pleased to support CORE 
in crucial work they are doing to rectify the archaic racial situation still 
prevalent in the United States. Since I helped CORE in the late 1940s when 
I was a student in Coeliimbia. and! CORE was a tiny group trying to change 
policies at Palisades Amusement Park, I have been particularly pleased 
with the size, scope and effectiveness of much of CORE's present work. 


But, and it is a very big but, I am afraid the leadership of CORE, 
and the practices of CORE are now becoming in some areas self defeating 
and that the leadership of CORE, as with most Negro organizations, has 
moved into the camp of extremism. This is a major fundamental as well 
as tactical mistake. | 


When Barry Goldwater says that extremism in the defense of 
liberty is justified, he introduces an alien doctrine that the end justifies 
the means. The present riots and the justification of the riots by the 
negro leadership and yourself only gate into practice the alien doctrine 
that the ends justify the means. 


Non-violént civil protest and sustained efforts through the democratic 
processes are in the American tradition and will win in the United States. 


Justifieation and excuse of extremists' tactics by responsible negro 
leaders will only undermine the American democratic process which is the 
best and only mechanism for the elimination of the present evils and the 
assurance of a free society. f 


July 24, 1964 


_ Itis easy and irresponsible for the National Director and other 
leaders of CORE to publicly and privately justify the extremism and 
-irresponsible political action. 


_ Today you and your associates must have the strength to stand up 
against the irresponsible negroeléments and stop the rank-and-file of 
CORE from degenerating into following the same practices that are used 
by the extremists and racists in the radical right. 


Sincerely, 


Alan J.\ mes 
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Dear Mr. Farmer: rf 


I am enclosing what is surely an insignificant amount of money vis a vis your 
enormous commitment. Still, it has significance to me, since I am sending it 
despite some misgivings (which you will doubtless ignore). The misgivings ; 
stem from a mass of confusion in my own mind, the genesis of which is in no 

small measure contributed to by your posture, facial expression and pronounce- 
ment, whether on an evening newscast or on Channel 13's "Court of Reason.” | 

It is not with your determination that I am quarreling but with the monolithic 
character of your orientation. I have contributed to Dr. King's cause, which 

I must say sometimes suggests a dignity and reflective capacity which you at 

times do not seem to exhibit. 


. More precisely, while I have every reason to doubt that the cop Gilligan (whatever 


‘his name is) is one of nature's noblemen, I have no reason whatever to think that 
little Mr. Powell was anything but a punk. I think that you and I both know 
this. I can easily entertain the idea that both were considerably less than 
great men, but your pronouncements have elevated Powell to martyrdom. Why is 
that? Does Negro leadership have any good tactical reason to refuse to admit 
Negro shortcomings and continue to sweep these glittering deficiences under 

the rug? For the sake of your own leadership both in terms of Negroes and 
whites, I say "no". 


I say, admit some of these defects without worrying too much about the possible 
comfort they might be to the Wallaces and their relatives. Since you have surely 
dented the conscience of much of the white middle class, don't allow this guilt 
to fade away in favor of a holy indignation based on Negro violence (already 
well documented in white stereotypes). 


By all means talk about the police shortcomings but don't adopt a pose of a 
single minded, virtuous defense of an assailant, who for whatever historical 
reason, very probably pulled a knife in that senseless fracas. Also; don't 
(as many of us are wont to do), preach about what a cop might do in disarming 
an attacker. I would not want to commit anyone to this task unless I should 
undertake it myself, and I honestly wonder if I would hesitate for long using 
@ gun against an assailant armed with a knife. Mr. Farmer, help get the knife 
out of the Negro community. Do this even while you attack police practices. 
It does not follow that you must do only one of these things at a time. 


The time has come for the responsible Negro leader to own up to this and other 
inadequacies in the Negro community. This community must learn how to elevate 
itself from within, both in terms of its aspirations and its achievements. The 
battle against white bigotry is being won. It's a long hard struggle but we | 
know its being won. The battle to elevate the Negro has hardly been joined. 
This is your most important job now. Turn some of your demonstrations against 


Harlem itself. Set a pace that would eliminate the knives and the Powell mentality. 


Use some of your evangelical zeal, language and gestures to enlighten the Negro 
even while the white bigot is being enlightened. 


Policing is a brutal business. Policemen are a peculiar lot at best -- they are 
cops, not sociologists. If it were not for Powells we wouldn't need Gilligans 
(or whatever his name is). If we don't want "trigger happy cops” neither do we 
want "gun shy cops”. This police work is a bad game and the only way it can be 
played, if it needs to be played at all, is to play it all the way. For the 
sake of your own credibility, to say nothing of the public welfare, please make 
some effort to cast a critical eye on the Negro community along with the white. 


Yours sincerely, 
Louis Schatg, PHD 
(Social Psychology) 


PS. In connection with this thesis, the most gratifying statement I have heard 
to date was the one made by Mr. Wilkins in connection with Negro hooliganism. 
We can attribute much of this behavior to frustration whether it has a racial 
basis or not (e.g., John Dillinger, Billy The Kid). Somewhere though, we must 


call a apade a spade and a crumb a crumb whoever he is. 
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Dear Mrs. Lubelsky: 


As I mentioned to you on the telephone, I would greatly appreciate 
any effort you can make to have Mr. Farmer see this letter on his re- 
turn to the City. 


With best regards. 


Sincerely yours, 


R. Lynn Carroll 
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5278 Maris Avenue 
Alexandria 4, Virginia 


July 24, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


An incident has occurred which with a proper twist could be turned 
into a beneficial program for the American Negro and America in general. 
The publicity throughout the mass media has set the stage upon which a 
second act -- dramatically presented -- could develop. 


Iam currently completing a Ph.D. in the field of cultural and social 
change at The George Washington University in Washington, D. C. Briefly, 
I feel that I have a plan, based on sound and proven social psychological 
concepts, which could simultaneously serve numerous purposes. 


Timing would be of great importance so as to capitalize on the recent 


‘notoriety in Harlem. The plan is as follows, roughly presented but expedient: 


(1) Divide Harlem organizationally into divisions (units of blocks, 
individual blocks, semi-blocks) depending on conditions such as location, 
density of population, etc. Each of the smallest units would have a local 
leader responsible to his superior in the organizational breakdown and so 
on in an administrative hierarchy with each local leader responsible for 
his area and to his superior. 


(2) Once the complete area has been organized into manageable units, 
have the local channels of communication (pamphlets, posters, handbills, 
church groups, rallies, varying depending on local considerations and on 
the overall design) pass the information along that there is going to be a 
"clean-up campaign in all of Harlem''. Some slogan would aid in keeping 
it on everyone's lips. | 


(3) Schedule meetings to take place in your local units at which the 
leaders would present the overall plan. It would appear, given the local 
unrest, the summer season, the number of unemployed, the children out 


Mr. James Farmer -2- July 24, 1964 


of school, etc., that the turnout with the proper encouragement and publicity 
would be large. Appoint work teams, with respected working leaders to 
“paint-up, fix-up, clean-up" in each alley, lot, tenement, basement, etc., 
that constitutes an unsightly or unhealthy area. (Some, as a result of owner 
or landlord refusal, would necessarily have to be bypassed, but that would 
come later. ) 


(4) Have the local women, girls, and younger boys provide water, 
kool-aid, salt tablets, bandaids, etc., to the various work teams as they 
move along. (This would tend to serve many purposes which will be 
covered later.) Initially, refrain from requesting anything from any out- 
siders, i.e., the city, local merchants (regardless of color), police, etc. 
One of the goals is to put proper sorts of pressure on in order that all of 
these groups will come around and ask if they can contribute; for example, 
the city might supply trucks to haul away refuse, sanitation department 
people to hose down certain areas; local merchants to supply fruit, coffee, 
sugar, tea, soda pop, etc.(even in what is seemingly small, unimportant 
amounts); the police to contribute their respect and positive sanctioning, 
plus possibly a tendency to watch over the project with an eye to inhibiting 
interference (which I am sure there will be). 


(5) The timing of public expostre is of great importance. Once the 
plans are laid and the work is off the grouns and you are sure it will be 
carried through (this is of course highly dependént on your chosen local 
leaders), if the press is not aroused see to it that they become aroused. 
At this pant, the local and national press should be desirous of carrying 
the ball for various reasons, among them its sympathy with the Negroes’ 
situation. As a result of proper timing and clever organization the 
notorious publicity of the recent New York riots could be turned into a 
nationally beneficial incident. The project should be highly organized, 
steadily and responsibly led, and most of all, from the point of view of 
the news coverage, well paced. 


In very general terms these aré the major breakdowns of the plan. 
It would serve many purposes, some of which I list below in no particular 
order except the way they come to me. 


(1) turn the nation's already captured eye toward a classical example 
of American self-help while the area is "hot"; 


(2) utlize those portions of the Harlem population that are in the 
streets during the summer anyway; 


(3) provide some sense of local pride in the area, shabby as it is; 


(‘it is all we have but we intend to make it the best with the resources available"); 
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(4) numerous laborers, foremen, semi-skilled Negroes have skills 
and knowledge which could be utilized in clearing and cleaning up various 
areas -- put whatever skills are available to good and noticeable use; 


(5) give the women and children a part, however small, in ''rebuilding 
Harlem" or better yet "rebuilding our town". Everyone who can be com- 
. - mandeered should participate -- even if it means washing down the tools, 
mixing iced tea and delivering it, etc. Everyone who is available should 
become involved. 


(6) After it is started and is "news", then pressure should be put on 
the city government through proper channels to have its agencies provide 
trucks, tools, equipment as necessary -- but not to such an extent as to 
make. the job appear to be done by the outside. This is projected primarily 
as an inside job for inside benefit. If the material is forthcoming, fine, 
have the work teams utilize it; if not, the press should take care of that! 


(7) This should not take precedence over other forms of pressure -- 
it is projected as the second barrel of a double-barreled project, the other 
barrel consisting of demands for fair employment, end to de facto segrega- 
tion, etc.; but, it should be put forth as being as important in general and 
most important in particular to the local people. 


(8) The lots could be turned into play or community areas once 
-cleaned up and smoothed out, the alleys washed down once debris is re- 
moved, with the aid of city water trucks, etc., many projects could be 
scheduled and projected via national TV throughout the country. A '"'CBS Mig 
Reports'' would have great value throughout the country, for example 


| (a) to uplift Negro morale, not only in the south but all over 
the country; 

(b) to project the northern Negro, despite his downtrodden 
position, as setting a model for Negroes in the rest of the country -- also 
| as a model for the white slum areas in New York and other urban and rural 
| areas (although I would think off the top of my head that this should be given 
| careful thought as to how it is presented); 

(c) attempt to have the project spread to other Negro slum 
areas, not only by the presentations in the various media but by having 
Negroes from other areas come and see how you are operating and what 
the results are; once this has started to spread, offer publicly to sponsor 
--the area of Harlem as the sponsor -- your local people to go to places 
which have requested them to help organize similar internal self-help 
programs. It would appear that with tie-ins with some of the other national 
and local Negro groups a whole network of self-help clean-up campaigns 
could be developed. 
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(9) This project would have many obvious effects, some of which 
are listed herein, but I feel it would have numerous éide effects which 
would permeate and benefit the entire civil rights movement. 


At a later date once this has been pretty much completed, in order 
not to lose momentum, a shift in emphasis could take place. The shift 
for example could be to adult-type evening or afternoon classes in which 
local available Negroes would show unemployed men and youths how certain 
jobs are done -- bricklaying, carpentry, or whatever, depending on talent 
(this also would take some thought and could not be made too specific until 
the clean-up campaign takes some definite shape and feedback becomes 
available). 


As mentioned earlier, I am a student of social change primarily 
concerned with cross-cultural application of directed change. I feel also 
being a student of the American National Character that a program like 
this if organized, directed, and projected carefully could not help but be 
appealing to the American mind -- regardless of the color of the covering 
over it. It would tend to answer all those -- and of middle-class America 
probably a majority -- who consistently say ''why don't they get out and go 
to work?'', "why don't they get busy and find something to do?"', and all of 
the other standard retorts from those who do not recognize the depth of the 
problem. It would bring together the people of various slum areas, be a 
classic example of American drive, and demonstrate that since conditions 
prevent another move.and the Negro has decided that, in tandem with the 
other points of pressure, he cannot wait any longer for "outside" help, he 
will solve his problem himself. I believe this would bring forth a different 
sort of "backlash". 


I have just jotted this down rapidly and had my wife type it quickly in 
order to get it off, but if you see fit to begin such a program or just to 
discuss it, I am available and would offer what I can. Please do not hesitate 
to call on me. 


Sincerely yours, 


R. Lynn Carroll 


telephone: 703-931-1229 
5278 Maris Avenue 
Alexandria 4, Virginia 


July 24, 1963, 


Mr, Jemes Farmer, ae 
National Director, 9,6 
38 Park Row, 


New York, N, Y. 10038. 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 


As one who has contributed to CORE within my limited financial circumstances, and 
one who fought for civil rights as far back as the 0's, I am writing you to advise 
that you heed Rev, Martin Luther King, Jr's counsel and concentrate on "registration" 
and leave "demonstration" aside for the time being, 


This letter is being written to you at great cost of eyesight and energy, because I 
em a professional writer and must need conserve my remaining sight and energy for my 
work, So, I hope this will convince you of its urgency, é 


God knows I have the deepest sympathy for the plight of Harlem and other deprived 
Negroes, but the riots and demonstrations resulting in violence(canged it is true 
by white bigotsim causing terrible hurt to the cause of civil rights just when we 
are about to achieve victory, ; | 


As a white man, living in what I am ashamed to say is a near lily-white community, I 
eam in a position to see how the scenes of rioting and violence are hardening the atti- 
tude of whites, who, if previously not segregationists, had hidden prejudices, 


The result is that these people are looking for scapegoats to "vote" their prejudices 
against, and every riot and violent action makes more and more votes for Goldwater, 
This, because this type of person doesn't went to be made aware of the facts and thinks 
Goldwater will "fix everything." You know, naturally, the fallacy of this reasoning, 
If the Goldwater forces ever get in control of national policy, with the John Birch 
Society and Ku Klux Elan calling the shots, I don't need to tell you the results, 


I want to give you a specific exemple of white back lash, My neighbor, who up to now, 
has shown an outward tolerance for Negroes, because her religion has shown her the 
matter of civil rights is a moral issue, has become inflamed by what she has seen on 
television, She told me she is "sick of all that fighting and wents it stopped," 


Today, when the garbage wasn't picked % and a note left telling her it was not in the 
proper place, her prejudice came out, Prefacing her remarks with a "I hate to bring this 

up, but do you suppose the colored people are taking over and getting uppity?" All this 
because her brother-in-law one of the worst bigots I ever saw)became infuriated when he 

saw a Negro driving a garbage truck while white worle rs dumped in the garbage, (I might 

add, parenthetically, that I made a few pithy remakks about the garbage and rat situation 

in Harlem, which was, of course, completely ignored, as she doesn't want to hear abot this), 


Multiply this woman's reaction by millions like her and you can see the damage being done 
to our cause, I think you and other national leaders should calm the situation and try 
to keep demohstrations at a minimum, It is better to lose a battle now and win the war, 
As a liberal Democrat, I naturally am supporting President Johnson and my party, But, if 
after his election, our party and his administratian does not move strongly to enforce the 
divil rights law and move forward on all fronts toward social justice, I will be in the 
forefront of pystest and critician, But the time now is for reason and calm, 


Wen sls rar 


eal Vandervoort II, 
413-B EB, MegnoYia, Burbank, Calif,, 91501. 
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120 North Fifth Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
25 July 1964 


Mr, James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38 

New York 


Dear Mr. Farmers 


I received a few days ago your letter requesting a donation for 
the very worthy cause of increased Negro voter registration in 
several Southern states. | 


Under usual conditions I would have gladly sent a donation to 
CORE. For I feel very strongly that the guarantedd right to vote 
should be the number one agenda in civil rights for Negroes. 
There is no cause more basic, no right more fundamental than 
that of any man to vote regardless of race or color, 


However, because of your recent actions in the New York City 
rioting, I feel that my donation would be of little use, I feel 
that whatever good it might have served in registering new | 
Negro "Democratic" voters in Mississippi has been lost by your 
inflammatory statements which only served to further incite the 
riots and thus create more votes for Senator Goldwater, I am 
certain that many white voters, fearing such outbreaks of. 
uncontrolled lawlessness, will respond by voting for the anti- 
civil rights Republican nominee, No one has done more to advance 
the cause of civil rights than John Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson} 
And I believe that continued statements such as you have made in 
the past week will only serve to repudiate the work accomplished 
by these two great Presidents. 


As for myself, I shall continue to do all in my power to bring 
about complete equality among all men. But for these reasons 
I cannot at this time in good faith contribute to your 
registration drive, I would appreciate hearing from you and 
what your fine organization is doing from time to time, 


Sincerely yours, 


G. Blaine Lotz 
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Mr. John Asare Kisseadoo, 
17 Pulaski street, 
Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 

ULster 8 — 8103 


July 25, 1964. 


Mr. James Farmer, 
National Director of CORE, SUL 271964 


38: Park Row, 
New York 8, N.Y. 


Dear Sirs 

As a black man and an American citizen, my family 
and I thank you and others like you, for your sacrifice 
and hard work on our behalf. 


But this is a job for all of us, and we have only 
pegun. So I am hereby submitting my contribution, which I 
hope will cast our problemsin a new perspective; channel 
our animosities into constructive enterprises; with a 
means that is legal; will place our destinies largely in 
our own hands; on which all factions of our leadership can 
unite (even Malcolm X); will speed up equality of opportun- 
ity in concrete terms; can be a catalyst for generating 
other programs that may otherwise take decades to come about. 


If we imagined Harlem and other black communities 
throughout the country to be analogous to former African 
colonies, which were exploited for the benefit of their 
mother countries, we can see the similarities and 
opportunities. 


When we look around communities like Harlem we see 
that almost all of the business establishments are owned 
and managed by non—blacks who are not part of Harlem. Not 
so Chinatown, Mott street, Jewish, Irish and other minority 
communities. 


I propose that we drive these non-inhabitants out 
of business by planned and systematic boycotts by the black 
people who are practically the only customers of these 
business establishments. 

But there is much preparation needed before this 
action can be taken. Teams of black people will have to be 


Ce 


trained and assisted financially to re-establish the 
businesses that will be boycotted out of existence. 


1. 


“J OV 


Therefore I propose thats: 


A unified leadership, with aid of economists, business-— 
men, and other experts, draw up an economic take-over 
progran. 


The various organizations explain the program to their 
membership, and initiate an extensive membership drive. 


A Harlem Community Improvement Fund be established by 
assessing their members $1 a week; encourage saving; 
encourage black people throughout the city to withdraw 
their savings from uncooperative banks and deposit 
them in cooperative banks in which loans and other 
financing may be obtained; ask for contributions from 
individuals and organizations. 


Establish an Agency by the united leadership to 
administer the progran. 


Recruit and process black people by a volunteer 
Vocational Counseling Board so that they may be assisted 
to enrol in the various vocational schools run by the 
city —— e.g. grocery, meat-—cutting, baking, cooking, etc. 


Establish a Volunteer Management Counseling Board. 


Certain criteria may be used for the establishments to 
be boycotted: | 

Be Whether there are black people ready to re—- 
establish the particular business boycctted 
out of existence. 

b. Whether a few or many black employees of the 
firm will become unemployed. 

Ce Whether the establishment. provides essential 
or non-essential services. (We could use 
less pawn shops, gyp-joints, gambling, poor 
quality meats etc.) 

d. A Harlem Chamber of Commerce may be establi- 
shed to take over the direction of these 
programs and to establish a standard code 
of behaviour among black businessmen. A 

symbol of approval may be devised to 


i 
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designate those who meet and maintain 

the standards set and those that should be 
boycotted out of existence because of 
mal—practices. 


8. Various forms of business organizations may be 
encouraged for particular types of business; single 
proprietorships, partnerships, corporations (with stocks 
sOld to any and all that can buy, with control in black 
hands), co-operatives, associations and chains. 


9. Cooperation among the various black sections of the 
country may be encouraged for the freer movement of 
supplies, capital and labour. This may encourage black 
farmers and manufacturers. Later, this may extend to 
export from and import to independent African, Caribean 
and South American countries. Lands may be bought 
within the States for settlement development and 
development of industries. Successful black businesses 
in other parts of the country may be encouraged to 
establish branches in Harlem and help train others to 
convert black customer economic to ownership economic 


power. 


10. Assistance may be sought from Small Business Administra- 
tion, Poverty Administration, and other private and 
government agencies to implement progran. 


How it will works: 


Assuming that it has been decided, after intensive 
study, that grocery stores will be boycotted, and the areas 
and stores are selected. Assume that one of the areas is 
116th. street between 7th. and 8th. avenues. Assume that there 
are 10 grocery non—-black stores there. Five may be selected 
in strategic locations and boycotted out of existence. This 
will create an excess of demand over supply. Negotiations 
will then begin to re-establish black grocery stores in the 
vacated stores. As soon as these stores are established, the 
remaining 5 stores will be, in turn, boycotted out of 
existence. Whether these vacant stores will be—-occupied 
will be occupied by black grocery stores or other businesses 
will depend, among other things, on whether the first five 
black stores will have a better chance to prosper or not. 


4. 


Large stores on 125th. Street that may be difficult 
to be re-established by black businessmen at this time, may 
be boycotted until they agree to sell a designated percentage 
of their ownership shares to blacks, with the prospects that 
it will get additional customers when some of its uncooperative 
competitors are boycotted out of existence or other concess— 
ions may be sought from them. 


In order to take advantage of the explosive climate, 
to ease some of the present tension and to give the program 
an immediate boost, some few large selected establishments 
can be boycotted out of existence, starting right now, as a 
token demonstration of action. 


I hope that you will consider and implement this 
plan. It is, by no means, without certain pitfalls --—-— such 
as possible reprisals. But it is also true that people will 
make all kinds of concessions to save themselves from economic 
ruin. In due course, they may even fall into the spirit of 
the venture, as they have done with African and some unfriend- 
ly countries. Many other salutory consequences can also result. 


I shall be happy to elaborate further if invited 


to do so, 


With best wishes, I remain, 


Yours in Brotherhood, 


[rar [Loca do 
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THREE TWELVE WEST ONE-HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK, TWENTY-SEVEN, NEW YORK 


JuLty 25, 1964 


Mr. JAMES FarmerR, Execurrive DIRECTOR 
ConGRESS OF RacriaL EQUALITY 

58 Park Row 

New Yorx, Mew Yorx 


Dear Mr. FARMER: 


WE ARE IN THE PROCESS OF FORMULATING A COMMITTEE FOR UNITY. 
Ir IS NOW REFERRED TO AS THE HaRLEmM Resiventrs JOINT 
COMMUNITY ACTION COMMITTEE, AND WE URGE YOU AND YOUR LOCAL 
ORGANIZATIONS TO JOIN US IN TRYING TO WORK OUT A PEACE- 
FUL SOLUTION -- JOINTLY -- TO THE PROBLEMS INVOLVING THE 
PEOPLE OF OUR COMMUNITIES. If IS OUR FEELING THAT UNTIL 
WE CAN WORK OUT JOINT ACTION AND PROCEDURES, AS WELL AS 
REQUESTS FROM THE CITY GOVERNMENT, ACTIONS TAKEN BY IN- 
DIVIDUAL GROUPS WILL HANDICAP OUR CHANCES OF FULLY REACH- 
ING A PEACEFUL SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEMS CONFRONTING ALL 

OF US. ) 


Wz UNDERSTAND THAT YOU CONTEMPLATE DEMONSTRATIONS AT THIS 
TIiMe. WE DO NOT INDEND, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES, TO 
DICATE THE ACTIONS OF YOUR ORGANIZATION; BUT WE WOULD LIKE 
TO REQUEST, PRIOR TO ANY DEMONSTRATIONS, THAT WE AT LEAST 
BE GRANTED £2 OPPORTUNITY TO DISCUSS THESE ACTIONS WITH 
YOU...IF YOU WILL GRANT US THE OPPORTUNITY TOD SO. WE 
ARE OF THE BELIEF THAT IF ANY DEMONSTRATIONS TAKE PLACE 
AT THIS TIME If MAY LEAD TO A RACE RIOT INSTEAD OF 4A 
DEMONSTRATION AND PROTEST AS If NOW EXISTS. 


We HUMBLY AWAIT YOUR ANSWER. 


VERY LY YOURS, 


Li’ JostpH OVERTON 
TEMPORARY ACTION CHAIRMAN. 
HARLEM RESIDENTS 
JOoInT Community Acrrion Com 
LJO:MAM 
cco: Mr. Curis SPROWAL 

66 Detancy STREET 

New Yorn, New Yor«x 


MRS. JAMES SLATER ¢ BARLOW LANE @ RYE, NEW YORK 
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July 26, 1964 


Dear Mr.Farmer, 


I was privileged te hear you and the other gentlemen on the WNBC TV dis- 
cussion this morning between 11 a.m, and 12 noen, and was especially in- 
saaizby your attitude and your remarks in general. 


I get the feeling from listening to these discussions (and others I have 
heard) that there is too much talking and not enough action. Perhaps you 
as well as other are, as we say, — clese to the forest in see the trees.¥ 


I have ausuggestion for what it may be worth, which I am hee relaying to 
Governor Rockefeller and Mayor Wagner, and that is that since you say there 
is no leadership for the youth groups,who are the primary ones creating the 
disturbances because of frustrated hopes and lack of faith in elected offi- 
cials (including the policy), that i and Mr. Rustin and ners in the ma- 
jor groups invite the young people in these frustrated grok | 

their complaints and their desires (educational and employment 
individual groups leaders. Compile these specific necds | or desires into 
categories and present them te the Governor and the Mayer and see te it that 
within a reasonable given peried (say 6 or 9 months) some clearly visible 
steps are taken for erasing at least some of these complaints. 


Undoubtedly there are young people who need say six months of training in a 
trade to fit them for a specific job. ‘Some may have left scheol and need to 
complete their scheoling, but need special help in order to fit them fer a 
job. Appeal to organizations, businesses to take in say a certain percentage 
ef their new employees who are trained in these special schools and alse en- 
eourage them to continue te get additional training. When they have a mean- 
ingful job and dignity they should be free to find proper living accommoda- 
tions anywhere in this city. 


In other words, instead of talking, let's begin to take steps that a year from 
now we (you and I) can point to with pride and say, i.e. Sue of 6,000 frustrated 
youth in July of 1964, in July of 1965 we have only 5500 te help. Thies may be 

a small percentage, but it is a beginning and we must begin somewhere. | 


I have just come from a week of study and inspiration at a Christian School 
associated with my church and I mingled and shared with like-minded Christians 
of many racial backgrounds and we learnt from one another. We studied Génesis 
and on reflection I believe there is a lesson to be learned for us today from 
those early patriarchs of Bible times. May God guide us all ‘@pci we seek to 
find His will for all of us in these difficult days. 


sindiedied. 


E cco: Mr. Ed. Newman 


Mayor Wagner 
Governor Rockefeller 
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July 27, 1964 


& 
Congress of Racial Equality » 


38 Park Row 
New York, N.Y. 10038 


Gentlemen : 


Television rwaportsson the Harlem rioting have included ex- 
cerpts of Mr. Farmer's address to a street meeting on the evening 
of Sunday, July 19. He made the following statements: 


1. James Powell was murdered (or killed) in cold blood, 


2. @ woman who merely asked a policeman for help in finding 
&@ taxi was thereupon shot in the groin, 


3. patrolmen beat up innocent people, including women and 
children, inside a store. 


Now this speech was made on the second day when, I am sure, 
Mr. Farmer was aware of the possibility of continued riots. 
Even accepting his statements as true, it was ill-advised of Mr. 
| Farmer to make them at that particular time. He also was in- 
flammatory in his oratorical style and choice of words, such as 
“cold blood" and "in the groin". 


Mr. Farmer publicly disavows violence but in the above-—men- 
tioned speech he certainly instigated violence, regardless of what 
his intentions are in the matter. 


a“ 


Sincerely yours, 


Aran. 
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July 27, 1964 1440 BROADWAY, SUITE 1753 
New York 16, N. Y. 
OFFICE: CHICKERING 4-6790 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director EVENINGS: DAYTON 9-1366 
Congress of Racial Equality, 

o& Park Row, 

New York, N. Y. 10036 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 
I tuned in on the Sunday, duly 26, 1964 © Speaks for Harlem. 
cult problem under 


I thought that you and your colleagues approached the dif! 
discussion in a msterful, convincing, and rules ward manner. 


On June 11, 1964, I wrote to you on a methed of implementing the concept 
of integration in all phases of liting. Although, I realize tit you are pre- 
occupied with many things, I was hoping to hear from you. In your one-minute 
summation on the Sunday program, you referred to ‘open Oocupancy,' which was. 
one of the points I raised in my letter to you. 


If it is at all possible, I wish you wuld read my letter to you again, 
and perhaps find sia to make sane comment on the proposition eontained therein. 


Thank you ok dns wishes. | 
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1464 Watson Ave. £3A 
Bronx, N. Y. 10472 
July 27, 1964 
Mr, James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 10038 

Dear Sir: 

This is a letter of amazement regarding your television appearance on 
Sunday, July 26, 1964 over WNBC-TV on the program "Who Speaks For 

| Harlem. " 

Never have I seen so weak a position taken by you am you stated that you 

had not nor do not want the resignation of Police Commissioner Murphy 

oe bes all but cowed every one of the civil rights leaders in the New York 
City area. Your denial regarding his resignation is hard to believe in the 
light of the current demonstrations being carried out at Police Headquarters 
where many of the signs ask exactly that and these demonstrations are carried 
out under National CORE auspices. Aside from that, who is the city official 
ainat responsible for police brutality which is one of the underlying causes for 
the discontent rampant all over the black ghettos if not Police Commissioner 
Murphy. 

I begin to wonder if perhaps you should not use a bit of retrospection and see 
where you've been, what you saw and then determine just what it is that you 
want your organization to accomplish. 


Faulty leadership can be the downfall of us all. 


Very truly yours, 


Edu bys d 7 
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Brooklyn, NvY 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


Congratulationsj{ You are selling your people down the river faster, better, 
and more permanently than any group of segregationists or White racists could & 
in several years} You have proved what the Southerners have been stating: "Give 
the black man a finger: and he'll take both hands", Boy, you are clever, 


Why didn't you take a leaf from the pages of the Jews? They have been the 
most persecuted, long suffering people in the world, What did they do? Commit 
civil disobedience, riot, kill and destroy the merchandise of innocent people? 
Noe They educated their children, worked hard, saved their money, opened little 
stores, taught themselves to live decently, until they earned the respect of many 
of their former persecutors, You cannot build a mod, permanent structure on a 
rotten, decaying foundation, As ye sew, so shall ye reap ; 


Be smarte Stop blaming the New York City Police for your mistakes, if some 
one attacked you with a knife, threw bottles, bricks, etc. at you, I suppose you 
would just slap their wrist? Who is kidding whém? You can't get up and wxhort 
a crowd of emotionally-crazed people to: "commit civil disobedience, get arrested, 
bear witness, demand your rights now, picket everyone, chain yourselves to tild- 
ings, sit-in, lie-in" etc, for years, and then suddenly expect them to act like 
rational, human beings, Emotions are not something you can turn on and off ata 
moments notice. 


Unfortunately, you had the backing of greedy politicians, who were willing 
to do anything to cater to the non-existant "colored vote", You also had the 
support of the majority of us White people, who felt that civil rights are long 
overdue your people. We stood silently by, hoping and praying that a peaceful, 
decent solution to the problems could be found. But, give a guy enough rope and 
he'll hang himself, And that is just what you, Milton Galamison, Martin King, 
ete., etc. have done, You have implanted in us Whites a deep resentment, which 
a we never had -towards the negroes before. When we walk down the street, we turn 
: our heads away, so that they won't read that resentment in our eyes, I can mmember 
| going to Sugar Hill, in Harlem, when I was a young girl. We used to get a pitcher 
j of beer, delicious biscuits and fried chicken, a wonderful floor show and have a 

| ball, We were all sincerely friendly, there was never any troublé, 


Bom Youtve been supposedly battling for "civil rights", Has it ever occurred to 
your people that when the civil rights laws are actually enforced, they won't. 
need to pour thousands of their hard earned dollars into your fat coffers? No, 

But It1l bet it has occurred to you and your fellow negro leaders, from M,King 
down the ladder} The negroes won't need CORE (CRAP) NAACP, etc. They will have 
the law on their side, So, it behooves all of you smart boys to stir up the poor 
downtrodden negro to riot, to kill as many whites as possible, to destroy as much 
white property as possible, to intimidate the white population, to demand that 

the brutal Police Department be dismissed, You all scream about Harlem. You even 
invite the communists to come in and help youe Who made Harlem what it is today, 
Black Boy? Your stupid, lazy people did, They have had the best civil rights 
program in the U. S. Ae, right here in New York City. Those who haven!t been 
lazy, got free education, like us Whites, They got good jobs in offices, I worked 
with them, The Department sébres have plenty of negroes in supervisory jobs, Il 
have seen them, They can live in projects, if they qualify, just like the Whites, 
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Who created a "little Harlem" in Raabe. N. ye Who created another little 
Harlem in Rochester, N. Y~? The negro, Those were both beautiful cities, until 
your people got ahold of them, There, the people are not hemmed in, there are 
plenty of wide open spaces, Lazy people will always create filthy ghettos. 


Get smart, negro leaders, You are supposedly educated men, ministers of : 
God. Why don't you teach your people, first of all, to be clean, personal < Segui 
to throw garbage in garbage cans. Then teach them to read, to write, open up to 
them the benefits of education. There is much of it free---libraries, museums, 
educational programs, healthy out-door sports. Teach them to leave liquor alone. 
Teach girls to sew and boys to do carpentry. Break out some of that tp bank 
roll you all get, tax free, and put it to work constructively, Stop hiring 
communists, and supposedly "idealistic" white nuts, to “commit civil disob en 
Remember, that he who mounts a tiger, signs his own death warrant, 


nig 


The white people are angry and disheartened by Harlem and Bedford-Stuyvesang 
riots, I pray that they will not descend to your level and strike back the same 
way. Instead, they should follow my example---go to the polls in November and 
vote out of office every politician in the present Administration. Wipe the 
slate clean with such a high percentage, that the politicians will get the mes- 
sage and refuse to be intimidated by any minorities, If you dontt institute 
decent, educational pursuits for your people, the politicians will, Then, it 
will be: Bye, bye, black birdies, for you negro leaders, I wonder what kind of 
jobs you could get, then? From doing taxes, we know that many colored folks make 
contributions of at least $200 annually to you negro leaders, Multiply that by 
thousands, it's a neat take, tax freej We'll wise up the politicians, in open 
letters to the press, They know it, unofficially, because many of them recéhve 
some of it, for their continued support, of you negro leaders, 


So, roll up those fat sleeves and get to work, doing decent, constructive . 
work, Actually, if that bunch of CORE (CRAP) you have assembled didn't make us 
nauseated to look at, we could laugh at them, You can't get any decent lostthe, | 
decent minded people to work for you, unless you change your methods, On the 
other side of the fence, look who is working for Barry Goldwater, Neat, clean, 
law abiding, respectable citizens, both old and young} 


We all want to work together in a decent way to iron out our difficulties, 
to promote good fellowship, toeducate people to better opportunities, to prevent 
riots and bloodshed, But we can't do anything, as long as youm stupid colored 
leaders preach "Hate the whites, kill the WAL EOS destroy the white's property", 


and then blame everything on “police brutality". So, get smart, and join hands 


with us to promote a better, fuller life for every American, We need each 
other. How'ts about it, negro leaders? Itts either cooperation for decency 
with us, or Barry Goldwater for President, The choice is yours. 


Yours truly, 
CF 
TAAL 


(Mrs, ) CG. Jor ane 
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Mr James Farmer : 
Director _ Cong ress on acral Equal vy 
3€ Perk (Cow 

9 
New Yori’ 38, NK i 


Dear Mc. Farmer 


IL applaud your e Herts to seek Neg ro uncty, There .% 
neo deubt in my mind that the yecent didturhances in Manha ther | 
Brooklyn and [chester are harmtul +e the Negre cause because 
they contr'hute te +he ‘whete facklash T hope that you end 
other Negro leaders will be eble +o help your rvends recegncze 
thot yrolext reaction -fe wh FE appr cssiow even sh? ot Cppears xe Le 
jurtched | would be svespensisle and self- de leating, 


LT belkeve -+hat among beth Negroes and whites, +he forces 
Rae constructive action are still nm the mayor ty, However there | 
iS +he danger +hat -+he extrem st minecety on both & ‘des —~ bigotry 
beth white and hack - ore in effect cooperating with each other, 


trying +o pest pene end ny & possible +o destroy aff’ mearv s of 
Solution to our Common problem me & living with each ether 
lovingly, i. howard “Chur mah sad, a There ‘$ No sate pace fer Wiss? 


man, except in anether man's heart; 


Weth sincerety and geod will 
(Blpk T Donaldson Tr 
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Awa Tolmer 
Jozr w. Ela. Bre 


Preaca, oly 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 


Dear Mr. Farmer: | 
I'm sure you receive an enormous amount of personal mail but I 
am hopeful that this particular comminication coms to your 
attention because I think it is important. 
I'm sure the outbreaks in Harlem are of concern to you; I am 
sure also that you realize that if these undisciplined and 
aimless outbreaks of violence = even when they are provoked By 
the long history of police brutality « play into the hands of 
the Goldwater campaign. I would venture to say that despite the . 
fact that at this moment Johnson could beat Goldwater hands down, 
given twenty such riots as we have been seeing in Harlem across: 

| | the country in key cities and inn vast number of white vovers will 

be moved towards Goldwater as the™only man who can handle the 


situation". How tragic this would be I do need to tell you, 


All this you know, But a thought occured to me that there my 
be a sinister plan behind these riots, You undoubtedly have 
heard the term agents provacateurs, the term applied to the 
agents planted by the Czarist regime within the ranks of the 


revolutionaries to incite them to premature action, to create 


situations where repression end violence would be called for 


by the police and military. 


The Goldwaterites ae aware of the tremmndous value x<uyxenentys 
fzaumxkheaxeku these riots have for them, If it occurs to them or 
to one of their racists I would certainly not put it past them 


to plant in Harlem and in any tinderbox areas agents provocateurs, 


men and women whose joh it is to provoke the irresponsible and the 
desperate people in these ghettos mt&m into actions that can only 
terrify ami that huge mass of voters who m&RE are not firmly committed 
to the Civil Rights struggle but would still support Johnson. | 

At the emtakx risk of sounding melodramatic may I strongly suggest 
you and the keaders of other freedom organizations discuss the 
possibility of sending into these sporadic outbreaks anany mous 
members of CORE and other groups to try to find out if thepe is 

a plan to their action, a plan @inanced by the racists? If not your . 
own members then surely a good detective agency should be able to 
secure some inkling of what the backing, if any,is for these 


outbreaks. 
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901 - 80th Street 
Breeklyn 26, N.Y. 


Mr. James Farner 
Ce On Re Be 
New tn N.Y. 
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ody 2 ny to 4, o ited the rieters despite 
ests that CORE ealls fer nen-vielenee and 
\lking eut ef beth sides ef your 
meuth just like Goldwater . 


Te think I have been a negre-phile ( seme called 


me werse) fer ferty years. I hepe the back-lesh 
dees net win me ever. 


Yeurs Truly, 


Sef L 
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July 26 th 1964. 
59 Templeten St. 
Derchester, 24, Maas. 


Mr. James Farmer, Directer of C. O. R. E. y 
Dear Sir; 
Aa ene who recognizes geed citizen-ship in my fellew Americans 

as well as qualities werthy ef cemmendatien frem all citizens, I wish te be 
included in the greup ef Americans whe whele-hearfedly suppert yeu and ethers 
like yeu in the cause ef all men being recegnized as whele human beings ane 
full fledced citizens ef these United States, regardless of the State, there skin 
coler, religien er their national erigin. ) 
It is rather irenic te say te any mangenied these rights by a majerity, te 
ask these ef a deprived minerity te be patient and submit: any lenger te these 
indignities. Seemingly 

The umreasenable majority is asking the colered,unreasonabhe minerity te 
simmer dewn and be patient a little lenger. My answer te that argument weuld 
be quite shert and abrupt, a simple word mest ef us Americans understand " NUTS", 

That there is ne lenger any waiting peried is ageeed by most men ef good 
will and I bdlieve when I atate this as my cenclusien I ~—e repesting what 
has been said by many ethers many times, but there is a peint te this Yetter 
which has already been expressed by many others, and new I am fefering te this 
wanten lawlessness in New Yer City, whieh ie the mest damazing te the celered 
mans cause, This present exhibition in the celered section in New Yerk City, 
is the most damaging and unjust pertrayal as well as a cemplete centradictien 
ef the true character ef eur ewn Bill Russel ef Besten, er Willie Mays ef the 
Sam Francisce Giants er James Farmer er in fact theusands ef ether fine citizens 
ef a darker skin celer than mine, but it seems that enly yeu eutstanding members 
of the Celered Community can influence this unrully meb presently destreying the 
wonderful profile pertrayed by the demonstration ef a few menths age at the 


Linc@lin Memerial in Washinggen D. C. by geed Americans whe teld the whele world 


that it was time fer a change, " and were pretty much agreed with by mest reasen- 


able citizens. 
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The most damning ef this present exhibitien will be as te the influence 
that will be had en the moderate, or rather to those ef the white pepulation 
whe are net quite sure ef there pesitien in regards te the colered mans right 
te his day in the sun. 

As yeu knew, a criminal is a criminal regardless ef his skin celer, and 
sheuld enly be determined by due precess ef the | law, and net by the means 
presently attempted by ie New Yewk City Citizens. 

What treubles me the mest at this time is the neminatien ef the candidate 
by the Republican Party, whese electien can be helped ne end by unthinking men 
which te me weuld be a catastrephe. It is my hepe that men ef reasen will sub- 
stantiate my epinien by defeating an unreasenble man, which it is my belief 
pretty much classifies Barry Geldwater. 

It is my prayer that the celered cemmunity will retugn te reasenable and 
righteeus demands within the law and net te withdraw ene inch from their demands 
but, doing it accerding te the principals ef Rev. Martin Luther King. 

Yes Mr. Farmer I am a white nom ef Irish Parentage, age 67 years, raised in 
Seuth Besten, where my memery gees back te persecutien ef the race I am a 
member ef, with full knewledge ef all the evils that raeiel predudists could 
enveke en ethers ef a different race, but thank Ged I lkved te see and enjey 
the electien of an American Cathelic ef Irish Parentage elected te the 
Presidency ef these United States. Yeu sir knew the rest ef the story. ‘The 
hate he and his family engendered from the bigets and, yes kr. Farmer the 
same minebity greups whe will net permit men ef yeur celer recegnitien as 
citizens. It is mest difficult te ask men te be reasonable whe are sub jected 
te such indignities as men of yeur color have had heaped upen thaa, but I 
believe you are aware that this can net be settled with guns and knives er any 
means ef ferce. 

The Washingten D. C. march accomplished wenders. the New Yerk City riets 
are destreying all the geed tha6é march had done, se I plead fer a return te 


sanity, if justly maddened men can pessibly find their way back te reasen. 


4 
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My writing you sir is with the hepe that my words will be given seme 
theught and carry seme weight altheugh it is with full knowledge that mine 
is enly ene veice crying eut in this wilderness ef cenfusien. 

It is my wish te inject a bit ef my Fathers philesephy at this time, that 
was te me at the occasien ef having aise said werth listening te and, as time 
has passed en reexamining. fer this ‘special eccasien when the general tendency 
ef men is te missunderstand the true values ef peeple versus peeple. 

My Fathers Cuete was, "there isn't a living man whe pulls en a beet that 
is better than I, there is men whe can ne deubt run faster jump further, think 
quicker, and perhaps excel me in every phase ef competitien, but birth right 
there is net a damn man that I will bow te er whem I think is better thah I", 

Quite simply it was his epinien that all men were bern equal witheut 
equivecatien er exceptien. What a wonderful world we whale be living in if 
all men weuld and ceuld accept that simple philesephy? | 

The Censtitution ef these Unite States quotes all men are created equal, 
the religien I have practiced substantiates that fact, se what more is there 
te be said, er ceuld I add te my henest convictions, and I eptemistically feel 
men ef geed will held these views, and will further add that 1 believe we whe 
think that way are in the majerity. | 

The hepes and desires yeu are endevering te attain are my wish as well, fer 


untill yeu are a free man we shall remain captives ef ignorance. 


With Sineerre Geed Wishes I remain a Friend Whe Cares. 


Presten L. Slack 


My dear Mr. Farmer:- 


Each week as I travel aleisa the roads hither and yon, 
I notice an increasing number of cars whose occupants 
are Negroes. It's a heartr sight to see these 
cars with their batches of kiddies looking about with 
lappinéss on their faces. And it led me to the con- 
clusion that these car owners were surely not to be 
found among those involved in current “disburbances? 


ought to myself that if your organization 
and others with similar motives could set, let us nade 
September, the month of: “Help Yourself by Giving a 
Negro a Job", with all the energy and effort that cauld 
be br t to bear, there would be more Negroes in cars 
ine less snare’. in disorders. 


True, 
and ho} jo less who are 


unger group, ananployed,; deapeadent 

are the participants in the present 
struggle for something to live for, but in many instances 
where the setae is able to secure employment, the 
attitude of these younger would be improved. And if 
they, themselves ‘eould obtain employment at least 

this one, most important objective could be solved, 


Tn ‘their own selfish aepesee’ ome ers are blind who 

cannot see that the employment of these hapless folks 
means greater purchasing power, less on the relief rolls 
and likely lesser taxes. 


Today, you are striking from every angle at one — P 
as one Fire Department attempting to cover a dozen alarms 
at one time. Neither can be successful. 


I would open the drive for jobs with a rally at the 
Yankee Stadium on September first, with arrangement for 
important speakers. Advance publicity should state that 
those these offering jobs should telephone or write in 
advance to the Committee and each offerihg to be announced 
at the rally. And I would secure some of the famous 
pes ad bands to participate. Admission, none to the Negroes 
1.00 per head for whites .“~One&I su sted something 
aie to Roy Wilkins but he was “too bijsy". But when I 
talked to Ralph Bunch, he was ready. , 


ifs, Mil I aparn og, 


-— MT Se 
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2 --Aaron W Davis 


You may be interested in knowing why I am so strong for 
Civil Rights. As a lad of ten years of age, my father 
accepted a job in Waco, Texas. bears f our family moved 
there where in short order we were called “Nigger lovers". 
For a time I was ostracized and heartbroken. 


eed first incident that grieved me was when a ania of 

ae that I was with, commanded two Negroes to stand still 
while they took “a leaf” at them. This meant that they were 
going to throw rocks at them as if a sitting target. Walking 
home from school one day I was appalled by the sightof a 
Negrom lying dead at a curbstone as folks passed by without 
even taking a look. I saw a school intended for a deen. 
reaching near Sas whose che twice, y to be burned down. 
I caw a a hang re the body was ing from a bridge 
while rifles pis were fired until it withered away. 


I saw the Sheriff and all his Marshalls and Deputies — 
racing on their horses, in one street and out another, 
looking for jurors ina case where a white man had ‘Killed 
a Negro. I saw more, plenty more even more disgraceful 
than I have recounted. 


Back to business: I hope you will see my point and suggestion 
and something of the sort put into action. 


Very truly, 


Aaron WDavis 


1716 Avenue O 
Brooklyn N.Y. 11230 
July 29, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 


38 Park Rov 
New York City 10038 WW yo 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am somewhat ashamed to say that I have been working in the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee office in Atlanta for the 
past few weeks, when I probably should have been devoting my energies 
to the situation back home in New York. However, being down here in 
the midst of the Mississippi Summer Project has given me some ideas 
which I thought would be of interest to people like you. | 


You probably know about the Mississippi Summer Project: at the 
request of local Negro leaders, SNCC and other civil rights groups(!) 
recruited over 8900 volunteers--Negro and white, students, teachers, 
ministers, lawyers, etc.--to teach in Freedom Schools (typical 
subjects--politics and Negro history). run communitymenters, and 
conduct voter registration campaigns. Just as important as the 
immediate effects of these programs--if not more important--is the 
fact that volunteers from all over the country (many of them the 
children of influential people) are taking part, so that there is 
a feedback of information and indignation with regard to the 
atrocities which occur in Mississippi, and in the other direction 
there is pressure for action--such as Federal intervention--to 
change the situation in Mississippi. 


I am sure that such a project could be organized for the New 
York ghettos. I realize that there are differences between 
Mississippi and Harlem, which would probably require a different 
sort of program. I am hardly qualified to suggest exactly what 
should be done, but I am sure that it is possible to mobilize a great 
deal of interest and participation, momey, and ultimately political 
pressure, aimed at changing the canditions under which northern 
Negroes are forced to,live. The potential is there; what is needed 
now is organization to achieve effective action. 


Sincerely yours, 


Bites, de 


Barbara Brandt 


P.S. In case you think such a project would be useful, I for one. 
would be glad to assist in organizing it. I am 21, a graduate of 
Brooklyn College, and expect to return to Brandeis University in 

Massachusetts this fall to continue my graduate work in sociology. 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


July 29, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
Cengress en Racial Equality 
New Yerk, New Yerk 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I have bird-degged with CORE in the ghettes of Los 
Angeles and new find myself writing te yeu in utter 
dismay. Yeu have betrayed sanity in yeur GOP 
platferm and Harlem threats. 


I de net censider my suppert that ef a "white 
liberal" which can be withdrawn. While vehicles and 
allies can be reneunced, a cemmittment is deeply 
embedded. My invelvement is ne gift but a necessary 
facter ef my being. I cannet pretest yeur actiens 
in this fashien. 


Whites have ne right te lash back at the Negre under 
duress whe finds himself unable te emulate Mahatma 
Ghandi. He is cerrect that his pertion is due, net 
pending demenstratien ef his werthiness. But from 
the responsible Negre leader much mere than incen- 
diary invective must ceme ferth. 


I find myself semewhat in the pesitien ef addressing 
a shattered image. Yeu, among these assembled fer 
the Pemena Cellege Human Relatiens Cenference, were 
in large measure respensible fer rekindling in me 
the cemmittment which must enliven an etherwise 
dermant "cenvictien". 


In this heur the brand ef respensible leadership ef 
which yeu have shewn yeurself capable in the past 
is desperately needed. The Negre must net beg, but 
I de. 


512 Princeten Cir. E. Sincerely, 


Fullerten ay) ‘Lattin A 


Califernia 


Victeria E. Strange 
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proéf, You Can 


- hours ++==é nyt hin 
- Iution® dema dine mor 
. bhat swept Harlem oaly a week or so. 
read the. signs ‘wrong. They ‘saw vislence and« ‘Toot ing .and were-ready: bad ‘shout 
for. joy -that. the long hoped for’ negro” “violence had arrived. CET 


- Snowed in by Wilkins or any 


will surely “rear. oot a vote cagt if necessary to show you have Papyl an 


i gi ‘wien 
ip (; Voters 


It etud to-see you didn't faltinto the trap set by LeRoy # Wil- 


be kins asking the negroes to- call a*halt to all demon strat iond till after the 
,,Sleetion, While I don't Wath to: call Wilkins a communist since I have no 
“see easidy how, hets singing the communist’line, The communists 


surely. want to séé the negroes demonstrate and march and get mad‘ on the 


-. streets in the hope it will bring” about Violence,” ‘but “the Tast thing they 
want is a movement. that will overthrow a. 


‘upt “‘Zovernm “In other words, 
they fear a just refolution. The kind o “Teyolution’ they want is the’ kind 
where the negroe (or -worker, or’ whoever it: is. that's revolting) is always 
hungry” fér more” of everything=-“more: money; ‘more benefits, less working 

. g.to_ton 5t_ the ego, But the last’ thing they want is a revo- 
= justice, Yet sm that is just the kind of revélution 

» For a while the ¢ommtinist world 


sake xXt 


~Radital © negro communists in-NlY. were séréaming Ghat: the ; 


State must bé& ‘smashed and cops: and hea beet kiltedy But ‘then the ‘reds began to 


reflect,and after a while™ ‘they realiz 
Should £ 


what a Abed mistake had been: =" 

a ME she. oS ite : As 

d Murphy and police: bruta and stuns rand rats. Thi Ss of course 
Ehe devil Co ¢ never erate and he of course had to quickly pull his 
taman “Servant S-; ne” ‘and eooltthem off. Again: T repéat;°I am not accusing 

LeRoy. oii the. of being a communist since he is leading°this "cool off" move- 

ment. ~E am o i eet a you that if you want justice in°this state and city 


his. revolution | -gueceed 5 ~kt-wou 


rou_ had. batt : sten.to him, Hé singing the devilS°tuné, that much is 
sure, -My adie wav ce to you is ‘to: ‘get. ‘together with Jessex Gray and’ Malcolm 
-X and whoever else is wit h* you. and * | fi AA going, And don't get 


one” e e telling ‘you that’ you're helping * Barry 
£ any white backlash’ develops out: of what’ you do, 


Goldwater by what “you. peel 
more -than—the lunatic Nazi party and theit®° sister 


“it wiki consist Oe no: 
party.-of? fascist 
.-the. whités in- the. stig aad" elsewhere-will-net only not oppose you “ino what 
you,do, but the chances. are 10 to I they*ll wind: up envying your up for 
La: det ed fizht.. Most whites remember ‘don't Rave t the eee n 
ou negroes. ve ie: order to get. justice done. You just topple those 
bums. Wagner and Rotkeffeller and see how quickly this’ whole farse’ called 
Bie. white. backlash" just. fades. away. It'll probably | 
ofa. "White backstrap™ Shas than a “White Backlash" meaning that? the whites 
in, the. city fed-up Mab. 0 he Pa ee like you are will take'a ride along 
with the negro..organ ations ‘get Justice’ for themselves,‘ And’ “in ‘the wand 
those, whites will. look. to you. men for avcrabigg < and Vote the way vou Vote, 
be it, for or: against Gol di yater. ~ | 

It..all depends a 101 ri on —- rou conc dict, our revolt. Maybe you ‘werent 
Pesponsab 6&.for thoseé Itns. who cote and ‘broke Windows, m% maybe So, 
buy as a negro leader is Mewud: take upon yourself. the. respons ability to 

c@ amends, No More Q this striking out wildly, hear me? Get. ia) 

¥ nS « Jet up a. chest of donations and when the’ gwilty xb uth get jobs 
afford a donation, they will ‘drop into that’ chest fund ‘and help you 


ane ) 
to oe off for the damage done. That's one of *he first. things. that needs 


do Inge 
The. next. mo¥e is this. You need to idol até Harlem ‘and Bedford Stuyvesant 


- from the rest of the city. You need a real Mayor for this negro ‘community, 
I would. take, the job myself if I were you. Ftts-a bold: move} but beleive me 


if you. want freedom it’s the only ‘way out. It's sdeession from tht City Hall | 


phoney and everything he stands for. True, Harlem “already has a Mayor as I 


read, but it's only a figurehead post as I was led to beleive, Wé neéd a 
real Magor in nd mew city. First take a sounding around Harlem and Bed- 
ford Stuyvesant. to see what people think of the idea. My guess is that they 


4 a 


Ri. F } 
‘ _ at 3 he TB on * < ‘ 


in. the Renaissance Party. My bet is that ‘mere thaho75% of 


turn out to be more ; 
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sino avn thee hiero y pesplaune. you move So thee’ if 3 you ge pug pre- 
sent your case to the Wagner stooges in City Hall, youtve oot a good one, ~ 
While you're at it, let Wagner and company know that your Harlem ‘residents. 
white. storeowners included are g-from;that day on. : 
s sale x ond eve ‘vot he 2¢ acto Let. 508 SE als No : ec & . 
of the New York City Police Foree in Harle Mm, a new. “City” is no “Longe: accept - 
able. Give them 2 weeks to. clear out of Hatlem, Maybe you'll want to extend 
that timé a.little.since if the-cops won't. “Zo ‘Sut will gly, youtwilt ‘need 
a little time to figure.on how to make. them-get out, u need a new “Harlem 
~ Police force, ..With to&.lots of negro cops already. moving” ‘Gite Harlem it's 
quite possible that you*il get a lot. of. turncoats | ‘from Murphy into your 
ranks, but even if you don't, don't let it*worry you, Youtve seen already 
how Coward Lr a Bae sy ridden this poli¢e force- $3 already. They should 
be no 3 ek problem‘to whip once you. have a. ms ae 59 to. Be Wagner | 
thatthe only way. yeu will chanse, from these: plans. is se. th Wasner and 
“Murphy to resig to set up a ae Civilian control review ‘bi 
ya they do» if they do thatx. “EOL GE hey t 1) bbe reaces note here 
will bea war in the city, Let Wager Wagner. “Ew” that the Pacers. bps this 
city be it -war or peace rests solely ged aos Of course’ YOu tllm’need'a new 
Mayor.in the city to take the p “phone émeotie-sympa- 
thetic to the negro, ,but ‘preferrably “white. 80. that ‘he can obtain alot of 
white support. Tell. you.what, Jim, . gtroduc 6 to the “péople of the city 
and I'll be glad to try to get things back on -the track. yee [tm not sure 
I'll ‘want “to be et for.long, ‘ but” STILL 2 do -my best “if -T 6 tos 
But of course,if Wagner | is’ "a efiant, then just warn.the bum that if he in- 
sists we.can smoke him-out of” his. city Hall rat hole, if si hee “that. If 
Wagner tries to crush;you with cops.or guardsmen or ‘federal’ troops, then just 
Bet Hct X over.-here to unite your guerrilta army. I've. 0% Lots “of ideas 


for bect but .wetil GER 8 9. thas. br igs t itt We come to- gts - Meant ime 
ete ance tos y can, No need for 4 sensel.| BSS. ‘Sia g 
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Warn thew: to fet out “of Harlem-should "you. get. defiance. Wagner. And just 
remember this general: rule-if-war. erupts. jeer an Harlem. "Don te follow the 
lead. of the negro reds: in the. buneh, Don't. ve “tise. what. you're going to de 
Follow the reds and all you'll. get.is.a tf 906 "Bath's tL oer a -.. Wien you are 
forced into a fight Jim, fight - ls. Clean. out the wErece rn your pack 


and bind .and gag them, put then. into a.cops. uniform: and” ‘deliver: them over 
to Murphy with-a sign oni them "Here's Some recruits for you." Even’ if 
you have to fight, introduce.me anyway and I'll get.a new ‘bridgehead ‘opened 
for you among the ‘disgruntled whites. in the. city. Trust me‘on that. “And rem- 
ember Jim, you've got to fight. hard now, no more screaming and ndé Singing. 
The chips are down nows The Powers Liling was.a declaration. of ‘war b ioig 
cops on, your people..Away with_all. this talk of hous ing: and jobs: ahd* 
federal money, What is it. heref Does a few million dollars buy: Rie fai) ows 
2. off? Will that. bring. back. the Bowell “boy to See a new. program in hariem to 
put a few kids to Work? Do you just forget. about justice just because you 
see a little more, money.floating into Harlem. If so, you’ had. better ang up 
now as, a negro leader, That. Giltigan - isa murderer to me,-and oni: , 
, » I'm not eVen a negro and I can’ see that. 
itve heard enough, witnesses. to. ‘know that. the bbe 23 yg iven~ by Gilligan is just 
| a lie to cover up for: his own. mé Crimes hat Powel aadantt, meng a 
a knife in his hand. when he was shot. It was cold blooded’ murder, 
demands justice, Good luck, Jim,; I'll write you again if at cones War 
Remember what Ii said though, Close your” ears to anything you hear Proin L = 
Roy Wilkins, He's a witch. He's trying to make you forget these injustices. 
That's the devils way. Get you used to wrongdoing and conditioned to it so 
that you won't feel like fighting it. after a. while, ‘Try my way. Fight: like 
nobody's business to, get justice, It's. more important even than food in your 
belly and lifé itself. Without it, life has no wes 3 and ~you are better off 
dead... 
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STEPHEN D. SMOKE CORPORATION 
4414 KLINGLE STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20016 


(202) 363-0801 


Public Relations Counsel 


Mr. James Farmer 31 0 
National Secretary a 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


It is no longer possible for me to contribute financially to the 
support of any of the societies who purport to work for the advancement 
of the colored folks. 

in 
My reasons are very clearly set forth/my two editorials, attached. 


The first editorial was written a year ago when democratic demonstration, 
coupled with your good community works, served as a noble — to all who 
believe in and work for your cause. 


The second editorial, written a few weeks ago, serves as an example 
of a change in attitude that is taking place in the mind of one of the 
colored man's stuanchest supporters. 


A horrible cancer is beginning to run rampant through your good 
basic purpose. You must cut this malignancy out of your movement, or 
your names will go down in history as equally a great detriment to your 
race as the unbelievably bigoted white people who are a disgrace to our 
race. 


Virtually all of the negros educated in the South leave as soon as 
they reach equal educational status. By doing this they deprive themselves 
of their greatest personal long-term opportunity. They deprive their race of 
islands of strength and virtue its needs in this area. They deprive our 
country of the strength and dedication to moral purpose, and living 
Christian example, it needs in this area. They deprive every white suporter 
in the United States of something to show for his dedicated work, financial 
contribution and belief in the Constitution of the United States. 


The leaders of the negro organization by inciting riot among racists, 
looting in major cities and attack helpless leaders who can not help people 
who will not try to help themselves,desert their fellow people in the same 
way as the educated who place themselves before their own people. 


If all of the negro organizations, who now apparently have called a 

temporary halt to their tactics of violence, amd started an "Operation | 
Bootstraps," they would find that a nation was behind them in matters 
concerning voting, education, employment, accomodations and all things that 
comprise normal American life. | 


: Your word, “integration,” doesn't mean a single thing to your 
cause. To the bigoted its carries a connotation they can't stomach, and 
gives them an emotional excuse to promote violence. You integrate things 
like manufacturing plants. No one integrates people. They integrate 
themselves. Whay harp on this subject? They will. You see it every day. 


Keep ever present equal opportunity. Demonstrate individual and 
group accomplishment. Americans are great worshipers of self made men, 
and people, even today. They still love good example -- in which they 
are sadly deprived today, and even to an increasing extent. 


Attached also is an editorial of a great blight on our society. It 
applies even more to white people than colored. It servd/your organizations 
as a good basic philosophy, and an umbrella under which your planned 
programs could be carried forward with much greater effectiveness, 


I personally need more Lincoln and Booker T. Washington-type of 
leadership and statesmanship to jolt me from the lethargy I have been 
developing over this whole thing. I am not about to take a pick-axe in my 
hand on behalf of any cause, nor am I going to finance such causes. The 
democratic process is slow, but it works if people work through it 
diligently and dedicatedly. Personal development — the development of 
education and job competency -—— come slowly to all, even like myself, 
but it does come with diligence and dedication. Out of all good conscience, 
I can support only the latter approach. 


With kindest regards. 
Sincerely, 


ae 1° aS ee 


Stephen D,. Smoke 


gnc for all citizens represented a long-delayed sissiieniaen of eur sec- 
| use of the democratic precess. 


a deplorable that 100 years after the Emancipation Preclamatien and appre- 
rieme legislation, a large segment of our population is still deprived ¢@ such con- 
ete: bi nal Fights as the use of public facilities, public housing, public scheols, 
wpertunity end even the right to vote, in many instéhess. 
> tn full keeping with American tradition for the neagree te organ- 


» demonstrate and use every peaceful means svailable te feeus increas- 


Adie attention on grave and serious human injustices -- just as eur women did 

i to vete, and just as our workers did for the right to erganize. With- 
— trations, and even economic pressure, congress never would have acted. 
Silk Sestetied Aeketcen bintinry cc bis guide, the uagres's tunten Geued of eetton 


@l elear. If he is to obtain justice, he must accelerate the mementum of 


ful setion until success is achieved, just as our women and our workers have 


dome before him. They did not stop. The negroe cannot stop. 
That comgresemen might not like pressure has nothing to de with fact. It is the 


ility of the president to see that existing civil rights laws are enforced. 


IZ he cannot enforce them, it is the responsibility of congress to strengthen then. 
Moreover, it is the responsibility of the State judiciary to uphold the laws of the 


| land, net to make a mockery of them. It is the responsibility of state gevernors te 


promote the public welfare, not to flaunt it. Finally, it is everyone's responsibil - 


isy te make civil righw a reality, both by word and deed. 
The pages of our history are being tarnished badly. Our elected geverument rep- 
are contributing te a great moral delinquency by 
eubstiteting political expediency for civil rights responsibility, amd many citisens 


resentives, beth Federal and local, 


them te get away with it, either directly or indirectly. This must 
t law and demonstrate goed citizenship, fer these ere basic te 
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give way to losses in personal pride, respect and advancement. 

Peaceful demonstration has now been supplanted by outright civil 4 oi dience, 
and public support for the Negro's cause is rapidly being replaced by public disappoint - 
ment, scorn and even anger. 

The disappointment stems from Negro ridicule of the great civil rights legis lerten 
just enacted by the Congress of our country. Never before has our great country seen 
@ responsibility so clearly, and risen to the challange so admirably. Never before 
have so many people fought so hard for so few. Never before have civil rights been 
defined so clearly as they are being defined in the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Never before have so many religious, educational and social groups so faithfully under- 


taken both immediate and long range efforts to integrate their hearts, their emotions 


and their thinking. 


The scorn is not for the Negro, but rather the growing criminal lawlessness that 
accompanies his civil rights activities; the violence with which the irrational minor- 
ity attacks the thoughtful majority within their own ranks; and the vast arsenal that 
armed mobs across the country represent. 

The anger stems from open threats to our President, our Government and the people 
to use violence -- and then using it -- to achieve immediately objectives that have 
either already been won, or call for a deep-seated emotional adjustment on the part 
of millions of people. Laws can be forged quickly, but personal acceptance cannot. 
must be earned, whether white on white, black on black, or any combination thereof. 

If the Negro continues his violence and lawlessness, it is inevitable that he 
will give good excuse to extremist politicians to take up public arms against hin, 


and to be elected. Demonstration is a time-honored tool of our democratic process. 


Violence is the time-honored tool of revolution. If the Negro completely forgets his 


basic purpose, our Constitution will work agaimt him, rather than for him. 


to make themselves useful and preductive members ef eur soc- 
te themselves and our great country. Such negli- 
of their much-needed strength and vigor. Personal negli- 

» be eliminated wherever it exists, It must be rep 
@nd moral purpese on the part of all whe live. in this 


A hafreut, a clean-shaven face, neatly- 
shoes make 211 men look equal 
station. 
comes from the life-long pursuit of knowledge, 
er self-education. There is ne excuse for 
of men today, black and white, without even a high seheel educa- 
dewn good jobs. 
comes from holding a steady job, ne matter how menial or how little 
; pay. A job gives a man an opportunity te advance, and te derive personal sat- 
the knowledge that through conscientious effort he is deing the best 
that he can. It enables him to take care of his own responsibilities, and walk with 
among his fellow men. 
Personal pride comes from sobriety. A clear mind, a busy mind and a healthy mind 


axe @ greater source of strength than even a clean and healthy bedy. 


Persenal pride comes also from a belief in God, and working im His service as a 


parent, « usighber and friend of all men. This is the highest purpose of all mankind 
and its achievement is possible by everyone. 
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ew York , 


Sirs 

You and your 1 
giving leadership | etio 
city. As a member of that 66) 4 
elementary justice and fair play. 

During the recent pasha 3 the newsps , 
interested parties in sereaming Bes 4 rde 
eeas of law. -y respongible person has 
You 414 not. I wou ‘4 sk as mut 
pea rs have seal into eing i 4 

as te be foun 48 Q@ny Lb "3 
Regrees, Puerto Ricans, © ae tes h 
@itioned, it is easy to pt a eallouse ‘towards the . 
poisoning ef an old lady of ld 73 years. Bhat a Fs is my mothers 
ed by 
This is fie pry unlawful; | 

this is vieious. 2 

This matter oa alae donenvins of eonsidération beeause here 
is not comet ernight sprung full armed 
from dragon teeth. ener, thofity and a 
iboats 0 peor, uninfluential persons ) 
have been driven te voluntary* poss manly insanity or worse. 


Mere we have the peor and the underprivileged ged in 
negating their own constitutional safeguards by direetion of a 
press that swears it serves the community by safeguarding duane 


principles. 
my 


This is 
human rights. 


a part of the erosion of my civil liberties and 
ould you Giseuss this preblem with me. 


Very truly yours. 
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Give East New York Ave. # 5 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Civil ition: Davi gion, of 
The Department of Justice 
he Ell ourt — 


Sac Cert ez City 


Gentlemen: 


On the facade of practically every court house in these United 
States will we found p ly inseribed a statement about the fair 
ial admi istration of justice. For foundation and insurance 
feal there is the Bill of Rights and Admendments to the Con- 
| Yeur office nay a@ pre=i BS ent position in the protection 
of eivil ‘ibe PS: 08s | : | 


ge “te tne Gay of New York a system to cir 

rene tional pr cess, usurp the functions of the Grand 

| 4 Minasck by such commin place things 
as "trucks, she ping. bags, ‘people ag in double talk and playing 
at LOB, [th these tools one is threatened with bodily harm- 

ing Z one specifie=-undér command to “come Clean." To lend 

poteney to this threat, chemicals are Antroduced into the food products 
that one buys whether purchased in grodery store, restaurant or bar. 


The system works something like this: — A single truck follows 
you about; meets you at intersections. Go to another sec§ion of 
town you are picked up by the same truck or one-of similar name. 
Then other trucks are interpolated. One is now ready for the mes- 
sage. The CLEANERS truck! The <X truck / .Double talk intended 
to ber overheard and pegged as such by a shopping bag gives the 
same import: * >" "Canary," "Glean." Next will come a series of 
trucks that have substituted "“Yes-No" for "Danger~Pass." About here 
purchase of a products brings a schock to the human body that 
gets the point acress unmistakebly. And if there were any doubt 
coup is counted by the advent of a truck marked chemicals-—usually 
it reads Independent Chemicals. 


The system. bespeaks excellent organization, wide co-operation 
and a healthy financial condition. It seems to defy and legal proof 
than I can obtain. Yet the beat legal advice places this burden on 
me. 


I have been fed chemicals for over a year, beginning, to my 
knowledge, in May of 1963. The pressure is increased by threats to 
my mother, a woman of some 70 odd years. That threat is being car— 
ried out. The milk, the cdcoa and other food products that enter 

the house produce similar disturbances in both. 


ZL allege the Press. But by the same reasoning I coul allege the 
police for immunity is an essence here. I have no proos of either. 
But allegations or whatever gaining such wide support takes on aspects 
of evidence best placed in the hands of the District Attorney. 


May i ack your intercession in this matter 


Very truly yours, . 
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Mr. Jeff Weleott 30 Nov. 1964 


the violence. 


As you probably know, CORE is dedicated to the principle of non-violence. 
I em enclosing several pemphiets about CORE that may be of interest to 
you. 


Monday, August 10 » 


yG Na 


Dear Mr. Farmer, ~ 


I am sixteen years of age. 

I am a ‘conservative’ and a future member of the John 
Birch Society. 

I lived in Western Menhstten from my date of birth 
until the summer of 1958, August to be exact. 

For a great majority of those ten and one half years 
my best friend was a Negro, some of my other friends were 
Spenish and of other foreign extractions. We ate together, 
played together, and went to school together without the 
slightest corncern about the color of our skin. I ama 
caucasian. 

I now live in Southern California, am involved in 
teenage politics end have vivid amd lesting memories of 
my life in New York. It wss not always nice, we lived in 
a project, end yet at times it was a good life. In short 
it was like life everywhere else, sometimes people were 
able to get along and et other times tempers were short. 
But I can never remember an instence when people lost 
sight of reason bDecause ofErace. 

It is obvious thet I support Senator Goldwater, and 
for many good ressons. He is for the freedom of all 
men everywhere, he sees the opportunity for the triumph 
of the individual: black, white, brown or yellow. He 
does not want preferential treatment for any group. He 
does not, and cannot, believe that Comminism is * mere 
nuisance, or thet he can do nothing to help those behind 
the iron curtein. 

I am sfraid I cannot believe thet you are for the 
individual, Im cannot believe that you are interested 
in the betterment of the Americen Negro. I watched very 


extumsive tv coverage of the recent Herlem riots and 


you crested distortioms with the intent to foment 


the mob. I did not see or read of any denuncirtion 
by. yourself of the riotimg or of violence in any 


form. It would be wise for you to remember that 


the shadow of racial responsibility follows the 
monolith of recial rights at all times. 


It is the individual who can solve the recial problem 


because it concerns Rim, laws will never solve the 
problem entirely. When Senator Goldweter takes the 
oath of presidentiel, office he will swerr to up- 
hold e#11 laws and faithfully implement them. 4nd 
he will do more tham carry out the laws, he will 

4 be en example of impartielity and morality for 


ell Americens to follow. 


Sincerely Yours, 


veff Wolcott 


613 Orehid 


Corons del Mer, Celif. 
tr 
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FOR TWEDIALE RELEASE GORE 7. Can ress of Bacial uquai’” 
~ aig & 


(212) Co 7 6270 | 
Atta: alan Gartner, Val Colonic : 


ihe followings statement was issued today (fvesday, Avgust 17ti., 
by James Farner, tational Director of CCE, 


"T unqualifiedly condemn the suicide of rioting. ‘This is 
not the bride to freedom, Sut omme asain, violence has euttec 
an 4ncrican i‘e=ro community, And once asain the scars of 
poverty and racial hatred have become open wounds, 

"ie mist remémber that the outrese of unemployment and hopce 
lessness that pervades the shetto remains a prelude to the 
ovtrazse of the rifle and the sasoline bomb, when will this 
country learn the lesson written on the streets of Los Ancelcs 7? 

"Los 4nreles, California, mecca of the "Good Life," is an 
jmericen disaster area -- its Necro citizens bearsne the impos- 
Sible Durden of increasin¢ unemployment, suf ferin: the indi-ne- 
ties of hostile police, end frustrated by the promises of le-is- 
lation arveinst the reality of life, Lven the proposed and insvuf- 
ficient poverty prorran has deen eclinsed by the politics and in- 
sensitivit:’ of the Los Anseles administration, 

"] say to evervone of -ood will ee learn the lesson of Los 
an: eles: Cur freedom is not written only into the lan vace of 
& vocin®:, rishts bill, it is also written on a fair pay check, 


and on the blac!zboard of a senitary school room." 
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Civil Rights Activity and 
Reduction in Crime Among Negroes 


FREDRIC SOLOMON, MD; WALTER L. WALKER, MSS, WASHINGTON, DC; 
GARRETT J. O’CONNOR, MD, BALTIMORE; AND 
JACOB R. FISHMAN, MD, WASHINGTON, DC 


Introduction 


In THIS PRELIMINARY report, data are 
presented on a possible reduction in crime 
among Negroes in certain cities during periods 
of organized community action for civil rights 
in those cities. The existence of such a 
phenomenon has been remarked upon by leaders 
of “direct action” civil rights groups in several 
communities. Yet, to date there has been no 
documentation of this phenomenon except for 
newspaper accounts of the one-day “March on 
Washington for Jobs and Freedom” of Aug 
28, 1963. 

According to the Washington Evening Star, 
there were only seven “‘major crimes” recorded 
by the District of Columbia police in the 24-hour 
period ending at 8:00 Am on Aug 29, 1963.1 The 
Star noted that during the same time period in 
the previous week, there had been 19 such 
crimes. Thus, reported major crime in Wash- 
ington apparently dropped 63% for the day of 
and the night after The March. 

Somewhat more surprising is an article which 
appeared in the New York Times. A reporter 
spent most of August 28th in Harlem and then 
wrote a story about the serious but happy mood 
that seemed to pervade Harlem on that day.? 


Submitted for publication July 17, 1964. 

An earlier version of this paper was read before 
the 41st Annual Meeting of the American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association, March 20, 1964, Chicago. 

Center for Youth and Community Studies, Howard 
University. NIMH Career Teaching Fellow in Psy- 
chiatry, College of Medicine (Dr. Solomon); Senior 
Staff Associate, Center for Youth and Community 
Studies (Mr. Walker) ; Instructor in Psychiatry, The 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital (Dr. O’Connor); and Assistant Professor of 
Psychiatry & Neurology, and Director, Center for 
Youth and Community Studies, Howard University 
(Dr. Fishman). 

Reprint requests to Howard University College of 
Medicine, Washington, DC 20001 (Dr. Solomon). 


The story in the James concluded with the fol- 
lowing: | 

Police cars patrolled Harlem’s streets all day, 
thinking it would be a big day for robberies, with so 
many Negro residents away from home, for the trip 


‘ to Washington. 


But in the evening, the desk sergeant of the 26th 
Precinct reported no robberies or other crime. 


It has been our opinion that in the long run, 
the effects of the civil rights movement on the 
self-image and social behavior of the American 
Negro will be as important as the movement’s 
direct effect on segregation patterns. Two of us 
have already written extensively about the 
student civil rights demonstrators themselves— 
their attitudes, behavior and motivations, and 
the psychological significance of antisegregation 
activities in their life histories to date. The 
present paper represents the initial phase of an 
inquiry into possible community-wide “‘side-ef- 
fects” of the civil rights movement. 

Data will be presented which, in a preliminary 
way, tend to document the existence of an asso- 
ciation between well-organized direct action for 
civil rights and a substantial reduction in crimes 
of violence committed by Negroes. We shall dis- 


cuss the findings, their limitations, and their im- 


plications and shall offer some thoughts about 
further research. 


Historical Note 


The historic Niagara Movement in 1905 was 


the foundation for a national organization whose 
declared purpose was to wage a war against 
racial injustice, The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. Since its 
inception, the NAACP has sought the support 
of both Negroes and whites in an effort to mount 
an effective protest against lynching, unfair 
characterization of the Negro in the news and 
entertainment media, job and housing discrimi- 
nation, and segregated public accommodations. 
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Almost from the very beginning, the NAACP 
sought redress for racial injustice in the nation’s 
courts. Citizen participation in NAACP efforts 
was invited largely in the area of fund-raising to 
support the enormous costs of litigation. There 
was very little the lower-class Negro citizen was 
asked to do, personally, to strike a blow for his 
rights. 


During the World War I period, the National 
Urban League began its work of helping Negro 
immigrants from the rural South adjust to urban 
living. This organization typically worked on 
two levels. First, attempts were made to educate 
and train Negroes to live in an urban setting. 
Almost every segment of the Negro community 
was involved in teaching, learning, or fund- 
raising. Second, the Urban League undertook to 
negotiate with employers in an effort to open 
new opportunities for Negroes. Although the 
Urban League has been, in a sense, a “grass- 
roots” organization it rarely has urged it con- 
stituency to mount a public protest against 
prevailing systems of injustice. 

It has been said that the work of the NAACP 
and the Urban League has laid the economic, 
legal, and educational groundwork for the 
present civil rights movement. The 1954 
Supreme Court decision and the successful ad- 
justments to urban living made by many 
Negroes serve as testimony to tthe effectiveness 
of their efforts. 


However, it is not the use of legal skill, 
negotiation, or education which is the focus of 
this paper. We are concerned here with the 
process of direct action which began on a large 
scale in the 1955 Montgomery, Ala, bus boycott, 
found new expression in the student “sit-in” 
movement; was dramatized by the “Freedom 
Rides’; and continues to express itself in the 
street demonstrations and voter registration ef- 
forts of today. What is direct action? Whom 
does it involve? How does it differ from other 
civil rights activities? 

In the context of the so-called Negro Revolt, 
direct action is a nonviolent confrontation be- 
tween the prevailing power structure of the com- 
munity and an emerging center of power which 
demands changes in the legal, social, political, 
and economic fabric of the community. The 
main thrust of direct action has been via non- 
violent public demonstrations, civil disobedience, 
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economic boycott, and various actions designed 
to test the legality of local laws and customs. 

Direct action involves different segments of 
the Negro community, depending on the partic- 
ular technique being used. Economic boycotts 
and voter registration campaigns often directly 
commit a ‘majority of the Negro community to 
the effort. Sit-ins and street demonstrations 
traditionally involve college-age Negroes, but 
there is mounting evidence that a wider segment 
of the Negro population is becoming directly in- 
volved in these especially active forms of 
protest. 

Those members of the Negro community not 
directly involved in direct action are often in- 
directly and vicariously involved nonetheless. 
The violent reactions of whites, that is often the 
price of direct action, strikes close to home. 
Friends and relatives are often directly involved. 
The “battle plans” are drawn up in the Negro 
areas and are often public knowledge there. 
Negroes are often questioned about the move- 
ment by their white employers. There is strong 
community pressure to actively join in the 
“fight for freedom.” 


Contrast, then, the community involvement 
characteristic of a direct action movement with 
that. of a local community’s involvement in a 
battery of NAACP lawyers fighting a legal 
battle in the Supreme Court in Washington. 
Clearly, the average man sees himself as more 
immediately involved in a direct action, where 
willingness to be counted is the major require- 
ment for participation, than he is in a legal battle 
that requires long years of professional training 
for participation in the front line. 


Methodology 


For three cities (two in the Deep South and one in 
a border state) data were collected from various 
sources, including official crime reports, medical rec- 
ords, newspaper accounts, and individual interviews 
with residents. Originally, a systematic attempt had 
been made to obtain relevant and reliable crime rec- 
ords from 16 cities, 12 of them Southern. This was 
largely unsuccessful because of a number of problems. 
For example, two cities with crucial roles in the history 
of the civil rights struggle had changed their crime 
reporting criteria and the organization of their reports 
from year to year within the period in which we were 
interested. In another city, a Negro colleague of pro- 
fessorial rank in a local college, was denied access to 
the police reports which he had seen on the shelves of 
the public library just the day before. A general 
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problem in the crime statistics which we were able to 
obtain was the absence of racial breakdown in most 
of the data. 

Two central crime information agencies were con- 
tacted for their help—The Uniform Crime Reporting 
Section of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
The Crime Information Center of the National Coun- 
cil on Crime and Delinquency. They were of limited 
assistance; and we have drawn some inferences from 
data from several cities; but we have found only one 
Southern city with the kind of published crime re- 
ports that would be maximally useful to us in this 
research, and that is “city Z.” Using an alternate ap- 
proach, we have obtained hospital emergency room 
statistics and other relevant data from a small town 
which we shall call “town X,” and we have a fairly 
reliable picture of developments there. Finally, via 
interviews, we collected some important anecdotal ma- 
terial which describes direct interaction between delin- 
quent gangs and a young civil rights leader in “city A.” 

In evaluating crime data our focus has been upon 
major crimes committed by Negroes, with special 
emphasis upon aggravated assaults. There are several 
reasons for this focus. Local police departments re- 
port major crimes to the FBI under the heading 
of “Part I Offenses.” (Other offenses in this category 
aside from aggravated assault are homicide, man- 
slaughter, rape, robbery, burglary, larceny, and auto 
theft. Minor offenses, such as drunkenness or gam- 
bling are much less uniformly reported by police depart- 
ments and are not considered accurate indices of 
local crime pictures.) Of major crimes against persons, 
aggravated assault is by far the most frequent, so 
that variations in the number of assaults from year 
to year (or month to month) are likely to be statisti- 
cally more meaningful than would be variations in 
homicide or rape, for example. Furthermore, ag- 
gravated assaults frequently result in some kind of 
medical attention to the victims; so medical personnel 
in hospital emergency rooms may keep records that 
may usefully supplement what appears (or does not 


appear) in police reports. Finally, as the FBI Manual 


on Uniform Crime Reporting states, assaults are 
a fairly sensitive “index of social disorder in 
a community.” ° 

Of. course, one must always keep in mind that, 
except for homicide and armed robbery, al/ crime statis- 
tics are reflecting merely the top of an iceberg of 
unreported crime. It has been suggested that most 
criminal acts never come to the attention of the 


‘police. ’ 


There is another problem in doing a study of this 
kind. There is a paucity of written material about 
the chronological development of direct action for 
civil rights in various geographical areas. There is a 
great need, we feel, for someone to chronicle the 
contemporary history of these developments. For our 
part, we have relied upon the New York Times Index 
for cities Z and A, an unpublished document written 
by college students detailing developments in town X, 
and interview material for all three communities. 


City Z 


City Z is a large industrial and educational center 
located in the Deep South. The city has had a 
reputation for being “progressive,” within the confines 
of segregation. Many of the city’s Negro college stu- 
dents come from the North. The city has a well-estab- 
lished Negro middle class. Although the police force 
is interracial, the Negro officers customarily restrict 
their arrest power to Negro suspects. 

The civil rights movement in city Z, according to 
local citizens, began in 1960 primarily as a student 
movement in response to the initial sit-ins in Greens- 
boro, NC. However, the white community’s reaction 
to the students’ increased pressure for equality soon 
welded the whole Negro community (and its established 
leaders) into a unified force in support of direct 
action. 

Two economic boycotts of downtown stores with 
segregated facilities and employment practices were 
nearly 100% effective in terms of participation. In 
the Christmas season of 1960 and again at Easter 
of 1961, reportedly no more than a handful of 
Negroes could be seen shopping downtown on any 
given day. In response to this boycott by the whole 
Negro community, as well as in response to numerous 
public demonstrations by students, the major down- 
town stores finally did upgrade employment opportuni- 
ties for Negroes, and all their lunch counters were 
desegregated by the end of 1961. There was virtually 
no organized civil rights protest activity in 1962, in 
sharp contrast to the extremely active years of 1960 
and 1961. (Late in 1963, public protests resumed, 
focusing upon segregated eating places.) 

Crime statistics included in city Z’s annual police re- 
ports reflect trends which suggest that civil rie’ ~ ac- 
tivities may be related to a reduction of crime _-_nin 
the Negro community. The general police and crime 
activity over the four-year period 1959 through 1962 is 
reflected in Table 1. 

This indicates that city Z’s slow increase in popula- 
tion was matched by a roughly proportional increase in 
patrolmen. Major crime has also increased in the city’s 
general population. 

Various direct action protests were common occur- 
rences in city Z in 1960 and 1961; there were no such 
activities in 1959 and very few in 1962. Table 2 shows 
that in 1960 the number of Negro vs Negro assaults 
coming to the attention of the police decreased 31% 
from the 1959 figure. During 1961, the Negro vs Negro 


TABLE 1.—General Police and Crime Activity, 


1959-1962 
1959 1960 * 1961 * 1962 

Populatien 487,000 Data missing Data missing 504,000 
Police-patrol- 519 519 538 541 

men 
Total Part I 16,809 17,290 19,414 20,431 

Offenses 

(major crime) 


* Years of sustained civil rights activity. 
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TABLE 2.—Aggravated Assaults (Known Offenses, 
by Race) 


1959 1960 * 1961 * 1962 


Negro attacks Negro 531 371 373 536 
White attacks white 85 - 79 100 101 
Negro attacks white 8 , 13 19 
White attacks Negro 5 5 5 9 


* Years of sustained civil rights activity. 


assaults remained at this low 1960 figure. However, in 
1962—a year which saw civil rights activity in only one 
month—the annual rate for Negro vs Negro assaults 
returned to the 1959 figure. 

Aggravated assaults within the white community did 
not vary in the same manner as did the Negro vs Negro 
assaults. On an annual basis, the figures for cross-race 
assaults are too small to be particularly noteworthy. 


The known offense data concerning aggravated as- 
sault cases are reported not only annually but also on 
a month-by-montl basis. Such figures would appear 
useful in making a closer inspection of the possible 
relationship between variations in civil rights activity 
and changes in Negro crime rates. These monthly data, 
however, are not broken down by race, as were the 
annual data reported in Table 2. Therefore, any in- 
ferences from these data of an association between civil 
rights activity and assaults by Negroes must be based 
on the knowledge that whites account for only a small 
proportion of the total reports of aggravated assault. 
For the period 1959-1962, only 16.5% of the reported 
and recorded assaults were attributed to whites; thus, 
in any given month, one might assume that Negroes 
account for about four out of five of the “known of- 
fenses” in the aggravated assault category. 


It is of some interest to note, as in the top line 
of Table 3, monthly averages for assaults in city Z. 
In the period 1959 through 1962 there were 16 months 
in which newsworthy civil rights protest activity 
occurred (15 months in 1960 and 1961, one month in 
1962). The average number of assaults in these “civil 
rights months” was 39; the average number of as- 
saults in “noncivil rights months” was 52, one third 
higher than in the “civil rights months.” 

Of all the 48 months from 1959 through 1962, 
only three had less than 30 reported assaults. These 
were the months of October, 1960 (27), November, 
1960 (23), and January, 1961 (25). It turns out that 
this period (October, 1960-January, 1961) was an 
especially significant one in terms of the history of 


TABLE 3.—Aggravated Assaults (Known Offenses) 


1959 1960 * 1961 * 1962 


Monthly average (all races) §2 38 41 59 
Annual assaults by negroes 539 380 386 575 
Annual assaults by whites a 84 105 110 
Annual grand total 629 464 491 711 


* Years of sustained civil rights activity. 


city Z’s civil rights. movement. We have already noted 
the successful boycott of downtown stores. which 
occurred from about December 15, 1960: to January 
15, 1961. But this was preceded by a peak of mass 
activity in October and November, 1960. Mass arrests 
of demonstrators and the confinement of the city’s 
civil rights leaders both took place during these two 
months of unusually low rates of assault. - 


It is also interesting to note that, except for the 
period just mentioned it was largely’ in the warmer 
months of 1960 and 1961 that most of the civil rights 
activity took place. Crime, especially assault, is at its 
greatest during the warmer months. The months of 
May, June, and July in both 1960 and 1961 were 
all months of civil rights activity, whereas these 
same months in 1959 and 1962 were inactive, as far as 
direct action for civil rights is concerned. The average 
number of assaults in these civil rights months, com- 
pared with these noncivil rights months was 46 vs 56. 


Certain anecdotal material from interviews appears 
relevant to the process by which the direct action for 
civil rights might have affected a violence-prone seg- 
ment of the Negro community in city. Z. 

In 1960 and 1961, a student civil rights leader 
decided to spend as much time as he could in pool- 
rooms and bars talking with lower-class Negroes 
about “the issues” over which the civil rights groups 
were. then doing battle with the “white power struc- 
ture.” Although his success in gaining really active 
recruits was limited, he discovered several surprising 


things. First of all, virtually everyone in the bars 


and poolrooms was well acquainted with all the details 
of the sit-ins and boycotts as they occurred. Secondly, 
the two issues of mistreatment by the police and 
segregated employment were very meaningful ones to 
these people, and they found common cause with the 
civil rights demonstrators over them. Thirdly, and 
most impressive, a sense of the hope and of the 
power of organized direct action began to creep into 
the lives of these ordinarily rather hopeless people. 
This is illustrated, somewhat humorously, in the fol- 
lowing incident which the student observed from a 
distance. One afternoon during the boycott, a bar- 
tender became verbally abusive to a patron who was 
apparently speaking rather loudly. Some of the other 
patrons told the bartender, “Let him talk! Let him 
talk !’”” When the bartender persisted and became even 
more abusive, all the customers joined in telling him, 
“You better let him talk or we'll ail leave.” The 
bartender let him talk. 

The student placed this incident in the perspective 
of a “definite change of attitude” in the lower-class 
people with whom he had chosen to acquaint himself. 
During the period of direct action civil rights activity, 
“a ‘cat’ would have something to live for—not just 
a five day week, then get it off his chest by getting 
drunk on Saturday night.” 


City A 


Our second city, designated city A, is in the Deep 
South not far from city Z. It has a population of 
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60,000, virtually no Negro middle class, and a reputa- 
tion for police brutality and unequal administration of 
justice. Details of the crime picture are not available 
from its Police Department. City A is brought up 
here only because the young leader of the civil rights 
movement there has been quite successful in convert- 
ing members of delinquent juvenile gangs into non- 
violent workers for civil rights. The leader was 
interviewed several times, and his reports were cor- 
roborated by others familiar with his work. 

The leader’s work with the gangs grew out of 
necessity, not design. Soon after he had begun organiz- 
ing meetings and protest marches and had come 
into conflict with the police, he discovered that his 
group’s activities were receiving unasked for “protec- 
tion” of a violent sort. For example, young people 
from delinquent gangs would “protect” a civil rights 
meeting in a chruch by standing outside throwing 
bricks at white policemen. Soon the civil rights leader 
—a former seminary student—was able to persuade 
the delinquents that they were needed instead as 
guards against violence, assigning them the job of 
“policing the area to make sure no violence occurred 
and to make sure nobody was waiting outside who 
should be inside at the meeting.” 


Over the next two years, about 200 members of 
four different gangs of out-of-school, out-of-work 
Negro teenagers received some. training in non- 
violent techniques and have become rather effective 
workers for voter registration, thus aiding the regular 
members of the local civil rights group, most of 
whom are in school or have jobs. Reportedly, de- 
linquency among the gang members has diminished 
markedly, although sometimes the civil rights leader 
has had to personally “cool off” gang wars and 
personal rivalries to avert the bloodshed that. used to 
he the order of the day. 


Town X 


Town X, which has a population of less than 
20.000, is situated in a rural part of a border state. 
The Negro population is about one third of the total. 
The town is controlled by a small number of wealthy 
whites who are adamant segregationists. 


At the time of the Civil War, at least half of the 
Negroes were enslaved, and town X was the major 
slave trading center for the area. Geographical factors 
have made the city isolated, and even today it lacks 
a train service. In the 1920’s the city became a 
“Company town” in which almost the entire labor 
force, white and Negro, were employed by one firm. 
After the second World War, however, various factors 
caused the decline of the “Company,” so that early in 
the 1950’s its machinery finally ground to a reluctant 
halt. 

This alteration in the economic status quo produced 
a meteoric rise in unemployment. A federal report 
in 1962 described the town as “economically dis- 
tressed.” Despite the founding of numerous smail in- 
dustries during the last ten years the unemployment 
rate among Negroes is still between 30% and 40%. 


The new factories, being obligated to the city council, 
apparently preferred white workers, and as more and 
more Negro job applications were ignored, the first 
stirrings of racial unrest were heard in the community. 
For the Negroes benevolent exploitation by a small 
group had been replaced by total inattention. The 
disintegration of the Company had removed the bar- 
riers of social structure which had, for years, kept 
the Negro community in a state of enforced “content- 
ment.” A Negro adult from town X summed it up 
recently: “At one time we coloreds here used to 
admire the whites and look up to them. But, then 
something happened—I don’t know, everybody was out 
of work—and they didn’t look so good any more.” 


Later in 1961, members of several interested organi- 
zations visited town X to investigate conditions there as 
they affected Negroes. Gradually, the local chapter of 
the NAACP (which had been virtually inactive for 
years and was composed mainly of middle-class Ne- 
groes) was superseded by the formation of a local com- 


mittee for nonviolent direct action. Early in 1962. 


demonstrations'took place which were met with resist- 
ance from the white community. Throughout the year 
outside help continued to arrive in the town, and further 
sit-ins and picketing took place. About 90% of those 
arrested for misdemeanors in 1962 civil rights-activities 
were so-called Freedom Riders from outside town X. 
Because of some disagreements within the local move- 
ment, the winter of 1962-1963 was quiet and relatively 
uneventful. | 

The spring of 1963 heralded the arrival of 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) officials and 
members of student organizations. The local non- 
violent action group was under new leadership, and 
demonstrations were in active progress by May. A 
mass arrest took place, which highlighted the move- 
ment in the national press. In June, the Negro 
community had an explosive reaction when two teen- 
agers were sent to reform school for illegal 
(lemonstrating. Prior to this incident, some local 
leaders had experienced difficulty in raising crowds 
to demonstrate; but now, they had to beseech them 
to remain in their homes, lest violence should ensue 
from inadequately planned demonstrations. An army 
of police reinforcements occupied the town and the 
situation resembled one of martial law for much of 
the summer. Gradually, the mutual fear of violence 
eased, and negotiations were resumed. Demonstrations 
were suspended in August and September while a 
temporary compromise was being worked out. 

Perhaps the most important single fact about the 
movement in town X is that it was conducted almost 
entirely by lower-class Negroes. After the pattern of 
most revolutionary movements, a few key leaders 
were middle class. But, in fact, most middle-class 
Negroes remained aloof from the action, and by 
their passivity incurred hostility and contempt as 
“Uncle Toms,” with the result that their property was 
sporadically damaged by angry youngsters on the 
periphery of the movement. 

Because of the longitudinal nature of the civil 
rights action outlined above (five months of maximal 
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organization in 1963, some activity in 1962, none in 
1961), town X was thought to be a propitious place to 
investigate the incidence of crime among Negroes in 
temporal relation to the movement. For the purpose of 
the study it was decided to investigate the period of 


May through September for the years 1961, 1962, 


and 1963. It: is felt that this period reflects the 
situation in terms of a progression from virtual 
inactivity to explosive action. This progression seems 
to be reflected in data on major crime in the town. 
The police reports of town X for the months of 
May through September show that the number of 
Part I Offenses recorded during this five-month 
period in 1963 was 31, a very low figure. During 
this period in previous years, records show 49 reported 
offenses in 1962 and 73 in 1961. By way of contrast, 
the number of reported offenses in the four months 
before direct action began in 1963 and in the three 
months after it had subsided, showed approximately 
the same crime rate as the previous two years (see 
Table 4). Unfortunately, these figures do not include 
reports of assaults, and there is no racial breakdown, 
although it is known that Negroes normally account 
for about 50% of the arrests for “major crime” 
in town X.* 

Because the relevant police records with racial 
breakdowns are unavailable, we thought of studying 
the Emergency Case records of the General Hospital 
in an effort to estimate the number of injuries result- 
ing from assaults by Negroes during the time periods 
in question. Table 5 shows the incidences including 
those arising from racial rioting and police violence. 
The last line in Table 5 is corrected to exclude 
these cases, and represents the “routine” number of 
cases treated. Both tables exclude assaults perpe- 
trated in the local labor camps, as it is felt that 
those were essentially nonconnected with the move- 
ment. We were told that the Negro migrant workers, 
who come to the area during the summer months 
to harvest the crops, would not associate themselves 
in any way with the movement, and, in fact, stayed 
away from the town because they were “scared.” 
(Parenthetically, it is interesting to note that the 
incidence of assault among the migrant workers 
showed no appreciable change. Indeed a slight increase 
was apparent, whereas the “routine” cases from local 
Negroes diminished sharply). 


* An examination of Magistrate’s Court’s gross rec- 
ords of people arraigned on a variety of crimes indi- 
cates a similar trend. In the summer of 1962, 53% 
fewer local Negroes were arraigned on the various 
charges than were arraigned in the summer of 1961. 
The summer of 1963 saw a slight rise in the total, in 
that a reduction of only 25% below the 1961 figure was 
apparent. It is fair to assume, though, that the reason 
1963 showed more cases than 1962 is that a substantial 
number of disorderly conduct and trespass arrests took 
place as part of 1963’s civil rights effort by local Ne- 
groes. (The 1962 civil rights arrests, it will be recalled, 
were largely of people from out of town, though that 
year’s efforts were obviously watched by the local pop- 
ulace with avid interest.) 
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TABLE 4.—Town X Part I Offenscs (Murder, 
Robbery, Burglary, Larceny) 


1961 1962 1963 
May-Sept : 73 qu 31 
Jan-April 38 49 35 
Oct-Sept 21 31 30 
Total (annual) 132 12) 96 
Total adult arrests by the (Data missing) 386 42 
police force—all offenses 


While it is felt that these figures do not represent 
the total number of assaults, they would seem to 
reflect a fairly constant proportion of the incidences 
and thus be suitable for our purposes. The one 
Negro physician in the community quite independ- 
ently supported the accuracy of the trend shown in 
these hospital records in stating that “during’ the 
summer of 1963 I stitched only three or four cases, 
when in other years I would have seen a dozen in the 
same period of time.” 


Many local leaders were interviewed in conjunction 
with the study, and their anecdotal impressions are of 
some interest. For example, the Public Health In- 
spector, whose duty it is to control the spread of 
venereal disease, particularly among crime-prone low- 
er-class Negroes well known to him, observed: “Many 
of the contacts I sought, who would normally have 
been in jail, were living at home or could be found 
with their friends.” 

One of the principal Negro leaders estimates that 
there was much less crime in general: “People 
became interested in the movement, and*were reluctant 
to do anything to jeopardize its progress. Most of 
the 1962 arrests were Freedom Riders—not locals. 
By 1963 there was a unification of common interest, 
and people who before were indigent and depressed, 
suddenly found that they had something to live and 
fight for.” 

Another local movement leader had anticipated 
trouble from the “winos” (alcoholics) and for this 


TABLE 5.—Town X Emergency Room Cases—Assaults 
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by Negroes 
May June July Aug Sept Total 
1961 1 7 7 2 4 21 
1962 1 4 0 7 1 13 
1963 All cases 0 1 4 4 1 10 
1963 ‘‘ Ordinary”’ (0) (0) (0) (4) (1) 5 
cases 


This table represents the number of injury cases arising from 
assaults by Negroes in town X, which were treated in the Emer- 
geney Room of the local public general hospital. The figures in- 
clude only assaults which occurred within the city limits and do 
not take into consideration the assaults perpetrated by members 
of the migrant labor force (see text). The bracketed figures in the 
last row are corrected to erclude assaul's directly connected with 
civil rights action—eg, injuries incurred during clashes wih the 
police. The period represented is May through September of 1961, 
1962, and 1963. 
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reason she felt that they should not be included in 
the protest marches. However, she was surprised to 
find that with special attention from the sober and 
more responsible members, they behaved themselves 


_ admirably and turned out to be exemplary, if some- 


what passive, demonstrators. A student leader attests 
to this and quotes the case of a young alcoholic 
who had a long history of arrests. “He apparently 
was accustomed to being in the County Jail, but 
while the movement was strong and active he never 
was in trouble, although he continued to drink.” 
When the student returned to the town later in the 
year, months after all activity had ceased, he met 
the man leaving the jail; he had just been released 
and was heading for a bar. 


Many factors may influence this apparent decrease 
in the incidence of crimes involving personal violence. 
Most of the local people quoted above mentioned 
that a temporary ban on retail sales of alcohol and the 
imposition of a curfew were important inhibitors. 
One reliable report, however, indicates that “boot- 
legged” alcohol was readily available for anyone who 
wanted it. Group identification and interest in the 
Cause, strengthened by the persuasion of the leaders, 
were the factors most commonly selected for mention. 
One leader said that during the marches “We found 
ourselves breaking ranks to intervene in sidewalk 
scuffles and family squabbles, so that there may well 
have been more than an indirect influence.” 


The civil rights struggle in town X was not totally 
devoid of incidental violence. A student civil rights 
worker, who spent the summer in town X, indicts 
a small splinter group for the violence which did 
occur in the early summer of 1963. “There was a 
great deal of interest during early July in the move- 
ment from this group—young, violent types. As soon 
as the police had a permanent hold, and the movement 
continued to threaten to demonstrate but never did, 
they provided the biggest lobby to continue demonstra- 
tions, even at gun and bayonet point, and constantly 
threatened to act on their own if the movement 
itself would not. They spoke to us often about this, 
because we (the college student staff) also wanted 
to resume demonstrations. They never carried out any 
of their major threats, although one assumes that 
they were the group responsible for the various 
crimes related to the movement from the Negro 
ward,” such as throwing bricks at policemen and at- 
tacking the property of whites and so-called Uncle 
Toms. 

Nevertheless, there are certain factors in town X 
that make it quite suprising that more violence did 
not occur. Among the lower-class Negroes of town 
X, there is a great contempt for the local police 
force. Arrests and jail sentences do not carry any 
social stigma; imprisonment is merely something un- 
pleasant which must be endured. On one occasion 
during the summer, a group of jeering Negroes 
surrounded a white policeman who had drawn his gun, 
and dared him to shoot. The same attitude of sullen 
hostility was in evidence toward the dogs which were 
used occasionally by the police. (The dogs were 


returned to their kennels, we understand, when it 
became clear that they had failed to have the desired 
effect on the demonstrators.) In other words, town 
X could be considered a “tough” town with a “tough” 
population of unemployed Negroes, many of whom 
became actively involved in direct action programs for 
civil rights. The fact that crimes of violence apparently 
decreased during this tense summer would hardly 
have been a predictable phenomenon. 


Comment 


The material we have presented raises many 
questions, certainly raises more questions than 
it has answered. We hasten to state categorically 
that the findings are suggestive, by no means 
conclusive. 

There seem to us to be four areas that warrant 
discussion and exploration: 

1. To what extent are the data reliable? 

2. Assuming the data are reliable and suggest a 
diminished incidence of crime committed by Negroes 
during periods of direct action for civil rights, what 
are the possible explanations for this relationship? 

3. What implications might all this have for an 
understanding of violence in populations of the 
poverty-stricken and socially disadvantaged? 

4. What further research is indicated to shed light 
on the effect of organized social movements on the 
behavior of lower-class populations? 

We have already remarked that probably the 
majority of criminal acts go unreported and that 
collection of crime data by police departments 1s 
often quite unreliable. One can never be sure 
what factors, including chance, may be operating 
to influence the crime reporting process. Even 
when one finds a police department (such as the 
one in city Z) that prides itself on its crime re- 
porting, there is still much to be desired in the 
uniformity of crime reporting from city to city. 

Nonetheless, even taking these limitations into 
account, it is interesting that the statistics we 
have collected show the definite trend that they 
do, and that supplementing the police statistics 
with hospital Emergency Room records (as we 
have done in town X) reveals the same trend. 
It is possible to argue that this apparent trend is 
based on a change in contact between the police 
and the Negro community. Perhaps the police 
were so busy with civil rights demonstrators that 
their contact with or recording of crimes of 
violence within the Negro community was al- 
tered; ie, their attention and concentration of 
forces were elsewhere. Or, perhaps, during 
economic boycotts Negroes are more careful to 
shield crime from the eyes of the police and 
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: white authorities. If these be so, any drop in 


crime rate is more illusory than real. 
While these are real possibilities, there is at 


least ancedotal evidence to the contrary. During. 


periods of “racial tension” in the South, the 
police force generally pays particularly close at- 
tention to the Negro sections of town and keeps 
a close vigil for potential violence of all kinds. 
l‘urthermore, where we have been able to sup- 
plement police data with medical information, as 
in town X, the incidence of medically recorded 
injuries resulting from personal violence has 
shown a decrease during civil rights activity. 

Obviously, it would further strengthen the 
case for our hypothesis if we could present 
parallel data from comparable communities 
which have had no direct action civil rights pro- 
grams. Unfortunately, we have not yet been 
able to obtain appropriately comparative data. 

Assuming for the time being, then, that the 
reduction in the incidence of crime was real, not 
merely apparent, how might this be explained? 

Perhaps when there are important events 
upon which the attention of any community is 
focused there is distraction from the forms of 
behavior which might otherwise lead to crime. 
Is the reduction of crime in these instances an 
epiphenomenon of the focusing of group atten- 
tion on unusual public events? (There are some 
reports, for example, that crime in Washington, 
DC was reduced somewhat during the period 
following President Kennedy’s assassination. 
Would the same have been true of the 1962 
Cuban Crisis or of a World Series?) 

Or, perhaps the explanation lies in a deterrent 
effect of the increased number of policemen on 
patrol during periods of protest, or the poten- 
tiality of such an increase. In city Z, at least, 
this “deterrence” could not have been a large 
factor in the sustained diminution of assaults 
during 1960 and 1961. The major form of pro- 
test during that time was an economic boycott 
which did not involve the local police very ex- 
tensively. 

' There is some sociological and psychological 
data that might suggest a basis for the 
possible existence of a causal relationship be- 
tween organized direct action for civil rights 
and reduced crime among Negroes. A long- 
term effect of segregation upon lower-class Ne- 
groes has been a blocking off of their social and 
self-assertion—economically, socially, and psy- 
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chologically.®:*> Open expression of their re- 
sentment against second class status has been 
blocked off in both South and North. We would 
agree with other authors that this damming-up 
of resentment is one reason for the high 
incidence of crime among lower-class Ne- 
groes ®*; this is further supported by the fact 
that the vast majority of violent acts by Ne- 
groes are directed toward other Negroes. To 
put it another way, one might say that for the 
lower-class Negro, avenues have been closed off 
by the social structure, so that violent crime 
against members of his own race is one of the 
channels of least resistance open to him for the 
expression of aggression. When he becomes 
aggressive agaimst segregation, the Negro’s 
sense of personal and group identity is altered; 
race pride partially replaces self-hatred, and ag- 
gression need not be directed so destructively at 
the self or the community. The concept of 
“prosocial acting out’’ has been set forth else~ 
where ** to describe risky, aggressive, some- 
what impulsive actions which the actor sees 
himself taking “for the good of society.’’ These 
actions are thus distinguished from the diffuse 
lashing out against social institutions that char- 
acterizes “antisocial acting out’—although in 
some cases, the psychodynamic roots of the 
two types of behavior may be quite similar. 
When large scale direct action civil rights ac- 
tivities are launched in a community, the leaders 
face a herculean task of community organiza- 
tion. The members of the community must be 
recruited, trained, and organized into a disci- 
plined, nonviolent army. Networks of commu- 
nication and transportation must be arranged, 
for large numbers of people must be united be- 
hind a single effort. It is the pooling of r@¢ 
sources, the setting up and certifying of goals, 
priorities, and methods in a community effort 
to produce social change that draws neighbors 
together in an organization whose very exist- 
ence would tend to discourage crime (particu- 
larly crimes of violence against each other). If. 
the community organization process is success- 
ful, each man, through the combined strength 
of his and his neighbors’ efforts, can have that 
seat at the “community bargaining table” that 
has traditionally been denied him. Each man 
learns that possibly his personal welfare and 
certainly the welfare of the movement requires 
unity in the Negro community. As a result of 
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the need for unity, people begin to know their 
neighbors and their neighbors’ problems. A 
spirit of common concern pervades the com- 
munity and serves to discourage crimes of 
violence. 

The data we have presented do nct indicate 
any long-lasting effect of organized civil rights 
activity upon the crime pictures of city Z and 
town X—although seemingly permanent gains 
have been made with the juvenile gangs of city 
A. In looking at the crime data from city Z 
and town X, it is clear that after the major 
civil rights action had ceased, the number of 
reported crimes by Negroes returned fairly 
promptly to the frequency that was customary 
before the “movement” began. It is impressive, 
though, that a reduced crime rate for Negroes 
was sustained in city Z for two full years before 
going. back up to former levels. Furthermore, 
when crime rates returned to frequencies com- 
parable to earlier years, there was no “rebound 
phenomenon” of a net increase in violence 
which (had it occurred) might have been at- 
tributed to frustration of hopes which had been 
“stirred up” by the civil rights movement. In- 
deed, in city Z the 1962 frequency of assaults 
by Negroes is somewhat below what one would 
expect in view of the increase in population 
over 1959. ) 

It is apparent from these data that direct or 
vicarious participation in the partial successes 
of civil rights direct action movements did not 
solve all the problems of violence-prone, socially 
disadvantaged Negroes. In recent months in 
town X, for example, the leaders of the civil 
rights movement have becomes less and less in- 
terested in equal access to public accommoda- 
tions but increasingly adamant about obtaining 
federal relief of poverty and unemployment in 
the area. Whether civil rights leaders across 
the nation are feeling a continuing responsibil- 
ity to plan for and press for improvements in 
the life conditions of the low-income Negro is 
a question that cannot be dealt with here, al- 
though there are several recent signs pointing 
in this direction. This shift in emphasis by 

+ For example, in November, 1963, the “militant” 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) 
held its annual leadership conference on the theme of 
“Food and Jobs.” The meeting was held in Washington 
and featured conference-workshops with federal off- 


cials on the subject of existing programs that could 
possibly be of aid to the rural Negro in the South. 


civil rights groups represents an increasingly 
sophisticated awareness of the multifaceted na- 
ture of the problems faced by Negroes, both 
North and South. In spite of successes in the 


South, however, the direct action civil rights 


groups have been largely unable to organize 
the socially disadvantaged Negroes of the North 
——perhaps because they have been perceived by 
the residents of Northern Negro slums as be- 
ing mainly interested in public accommodations 
and voting rights. At this point in time, the 
deprived Northern Negro is cynical about the 
value of a public accommodations law or 
the right to vote. He lives in areas of the coun- 
try where there are few statutory or semilegal 
sanctions to prevent him from eating at a lunch 
counter, going to a movie, or voting. Yet, he 
is still denied equal employment opportunities, 
good housing, and respect from police officers. 
The Northern slum Negro sees himself as still 
not being “free,” and until effective methods 
are found to combat his problems, he will often 
choose between the unfortunate alternatives of 
either accepting his fate or lashing out with 
hate and violence. In our opinion it seems un- 
likely that the civil rights groups will be able to 
effectively organize the socially deprived Negro 
in the urban North; it may instead be the black 
“hate” groups that will be successful, unless 
substantial efforts are made to relieve the so- 
cial and economic deprivation of the Northern 
Negro. ° 

This brings us to our concluding remarks. 
We feel it should be emphasized that if our 
findings are verified, there is then a very strong 
argument that the kind of community organiza- 
tion and psychological mobilization inherent in 
the civil rights struggle may be of prime im- 
portance in the development and implementa- 
tion of various crime prevention programs and 
“anti-poverty” programs. It would appear that 
such programs—which, after all, are often 
aimed at. lower-class Negroes—could learn a 
great deal from the interactional and motiva- 
tional processes involved in the direct action 
civil rights movement. Yet, surprisingly little 
research has been done or is being done on just 
how the movement functions and the process of 
its development. The study of process requires 
a multidimensional approach including both that 
of statistical reporting and anecdotal observa- 
tions. This technique requires considerable fur- 
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ther development. It is our hope that the need 
for such research will have been made more ap- 
parent by this presentation. 


Summary 

Data are presented which suggest a substan- 
tial reduction in crimes of violence by Negroes 
in three cities during periods of organized 
protests and “direct action” for civil rights in 
those cities. The findings are based on official 
crime reports, medical records, newspaper ac- 
counts, and interviews with residents of the 
three communities (two cities in the Deep South 
and one in a border state). 

It is hypothesized that Negroes release long 
dammed-up resentment of segregation by as- 
serting themselves (directly or vicariously) in 
direct action for civil rights. Such emotional 
expression, when it occurs in a framework of 
community organization may reduce the need 
for aggressive outbursts of a violent sort, thus 
reducing the incidence of such crimes. 

We note that further research into the func- 
tioning of the civil rights movement may pro- 
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duce fruitful implications for programs to 
prevent crime and battle poverty. 
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A ugust 22,1965 
Mr James Farmer; 


Dear Sir, as a national civil rights leader of an organization that's 
comparitively new compared with the National Association for the Ad- 


anc of Colored People, and the Urban League... Dr King as well as 
: are all doing well in their respective fields. However, 


m inclined to think that although your objectives are the same you 
seem to be rivaling each other. One organization seem to try to be 
more militant than the other, hence this creates friction between. 
one group of followers fpom another. The head of the respective & 
organizations seem to have no control over their chapters, and this 
seem to be responsible for much of turmoil thats taking place today. 

I have to agree with Gov. Brown when he said that demonstrations 
should be curved for awhile until the legislation which has been pass- 
ed is given a fair time to work. Rioting, looting, and hoodlimism in 
general will not help the civil rights cause. We must realize that 
we are to benefit from law and order, rather than anarchy. 

I'm fully aware that the tasks you leaders have to cope 
with are awesome. With many ywars of racial segregation and strife, 
which, has resulted in frustrations that has created the worst type 
of social and environmental conditions. None of this justifies the 
riots and other acts of violence we are now experiencing. We do not 
want to displace what we cannot replace. In other words wé don't want 
kK WhPRE* PSWSRAMENECHAaRS THES * ONE * WE *MOWT HAVES * * ECT ES * QHE CEFPSSSEHEE, 

a worse government than the one we now have. It can happen. 
| We need leaders who have the courage toface their people 
and bring them face to face with their own faults, which, are many. 
Much has to be done to lift the morality and integrity of the race, 
and that never be done by continually telling our people what 
the white man has done to us, probably stil] doing in a sense, but 
with changes for the better. We have learned too long to be completety 


- dependent upon the white man with out helpingourselves in a greater 


measure... These riots are not helping to advance integration, or 
break down so called defacto segregation in the schools. For ex- 
ample because of the enormous Negro crime rate in New York City 
public schools in New York City have become more segregated than 
ever. People are moving in ever grater numbers to the suburbs. 

We catch far more flys with honey than we do with vinegar. Unfor- 
tunately too many people are trying to be leaders, which, is all too 
confusing to the cause as well as the Negro People. At present it is 


causing chaos. I'm beginning to believe that the leaders have lost 


control of their followers and become followers to their masses. 

We have many churches whose ministers chief objective is to stir the 
emotions of their followers for the purpose of raising as much money 
as possible so as to buy the biggest and most expensive carg,or finest 
country homeSaway from their members. Theirfore they know nothing of 
the immediate problems of their people and even care less. Poweell 

is one most ef know of, but their are hundreds of others. As I see 

it , social welfare and aid to dependent children are the Negrés 

worst enemy. During the depression years Negro's were ashamed to go 
on relief. Today they can't get on it fast enough. 

I don't deny that they have been incidents of police brutal- 
ity, but I'm afraid that we are abusing the claim. I'M afraid thatit 
is becoming our biggest problem. We are making the law imotent, and 
this is where the danger lies. Known and proven criminals have "been 
needlessly made to look like heros, and in the process almost caused 
riots. If this police brutality issue isn't resolved within the civil 


»~ 


(2) 


rights. organization, I'm afraid the condition will get completely out 
of hand. I was always taught that when you resist the law in the pro- 
cess Of their duty, they are to use foree. A law abiding citizen need 
not fear the law,. since it will be hardly necessary to come face to 
face with it. I trust that you leaders and the Negro press can work 
closer to gether with the people so as to try and solve many of our 
own problems... Blaming the other fellow is another way of shifting 
responsibility. Remember equal rights meah equal responsibility. 


pn WEY -L 
Tphn A. f 


PS as you can probably see I'm not a typist. 


Los Angeles, California 90065 


25 bugust 1965 


dames Farmer 

CORE 

38 Park Row | 

New York, New York-10038 


Sirs 


Please remove my name from your mailing list. 


After hearing your unseemly and vicious remarks in Los Angeles follow 
ing the riots, I no longer consider you a spokesman for our people, 


You can not advocate non-violence and speak violently... You can not 
advocate equality and be devoid of any humility in the face of shame. 
You can not seek truth in human relations if you can not face uw- 
comfortable facts about oursel ves.. 


I su@Zest you learn from Roy Wilkins and become a bit more humble, 
and a great deal more honest. 


I am doubling my contributions to NAACP. 


Harlan H. Hobgood 


Wp 4 ; 


JOHN D. ANDREWS 599 NORTH MAIN ST. CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 


ey 


August 20, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I had been saving your most recent request for funds with 
the thought that when a little surplus money became avail- 
able, I would send you a check. The request is entitled: 
"Tt's Going to be an Expensive Summer", After reading about 
Los Angeles last week I am inclined to agree with your title 
however, before you receive any additional money from me, I 
will have to be assured that it's spent for a good cause in 
Louisiana or Mississippi, and that none of it goes to en- 
courage riots of the Los Angeles variety. 


As a sympathizer with your endeavors, I am convinced that 
they have been set backward four or five years by the wind 
which your activities have s@wn in Los Angeles, Springfield 
and other northern cities. From whatever angle I watch, I 
can only be convinced that there is no difference whatsoever 
between Klan and Racist activities in the deep south and 
Muslim and Racist activities in Los Angeles. 


What I know must depend on what I read in local papers, 

hear from local radio, or determine from materials of 

general circulation. Unless all of these are in a conspiracy 
to delude the people of this nation the restraint of the Los 
Angeles police department has resulted in a complete break- 
down in which all of us -- you, myself and the mad idiots -- 
lose equally. | 


Yours very truly, 


an D. Andrews 


EAST 14th STREET e LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA e Richmond 9-3366 


September 2, 1965 


SOL. HIRSCHHORN 
Executive Director 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Dt is rather disturbing to have heard your remarks on television, 
concerning the ethics of the Southeast Businessmen of Los Angeles; 
moreso because I feel that your charges and conclusions are based 
not on fact but predicated on rash, emotional and unfounded one- 
sided conclusions -- Why, before you issued press teasase and made 
statements, did you not, in all fairness, fail to at least talk 
to the businessmen of the same community that you so loudly and 
publicly condemned? 


You have deliberately negleted to practice the very basic demo-. 
cratic principle of fair play and opportunity "to be hear," in 
not Listening to the side of the story by businessmen of the dis- 
trict you slandered. 


Many of these stores have been in the heighborhood for upwards of — 
25 years and more -- have a well established reputation and integ- 
wgity for utmost fair dealing -- their trade relations with the many 
have economically enabled the persons in the community to receive 
the finest graded appliances only available to them because of their 
liberal credit policy -- household merchandise. tnikg hape-beught on 
credit, where prices were determined by the extent of the credit | 
losses. Let's face it, no one person at any time was compelled to 
make their purchases in the Watts or other section of the city -- 

it was one of their choice at all times. 


Again it was extremely unfair on your part to attach these businesses 
in general terms and charge them with being an economical force that 
motivated the riots -- without hearing both sides of the story. 


Do hope that after reading this letter, you will realize the drastic 
injustice of your charges. 


Chm'n Board of Directors 


F. E. BISSELL, M. D. 
327 WEST LAS TUNAS DRIVE 
SAN GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA 


ATLANTIc 9-5305 


August 25, 1965 
Mr. James Farmer 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


As you know the Physicians for Social Responsibility in 


Los Angeles has been very active in aiding the Civil Rights 
organizations. I am requesting them to organize a panel of 
psychiatrists and psychologists to have a panel discusses of 
| the psychological aspects of the recent disturbances in Watts. 
Enclosed is a paper which I was planning on presenting at another 
type of meeting but did not do so. This is the type of thing that 
could be discussed, 
: | If you can agree that such a scientific analysis of the 
situation would be of value, would you write the chairman, 
Edward Phillips, M.D., to this effect? His address is 6221 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

I would mich appreciate it if you return this carbon copy 


when you are through with it. 


Cordially yours, < 
=i: &: o RH 4 


Lo F.E. Bissell, M.D. 


NO. 23 


Ros a ~eerr September 7, 1965 


LOS ANGELES: PICKING UP THE PIECES 


: ''tWe have left undone those things which we ought to |; 

' have done, and we have done those things which we | 

' ought not to have done. | 

'The events of the past week in Southern California have torn at 
our hearts, for we have seen our own shadows in the fire and the ashes, 
and have heard our own voices in the shouting and the weeping. Where 
we should have listened, we have preached; and to those to whom we 
should have preached, we have remained silent. Amid the hurried busi- 
ness of brotherhood, we have not paused long enough to share pressing 
burdens. 


"But light can shine even into such darkness. We know we have 
failed in the past, yet we are still bold enough in Christ to offer our- 
selves in answer to need. We pray that walls which have been built be- 
tween men might crumble in the flames of the past days, and that new re- 
sources might be found within all of us for the work of reconstruction. 


''We pledge our help... 


"But we pledge more. We promise to listen with open and receptive 
minds to the repeated charges of questionable business-practices, pov- 
erty, inadequate housing and public health services, unemployment, and 
police brutality. We urge all the people of Los Angeles to take seri- 
ously their responsibility in seeking the remedy. We deplore all state- 
ments suggesting there is no able Negro leadership. In cooperating 
with all dedicated people, we pledge to move toward a day when brother- 
hood will be more than a cry on our lips; freedom will be more than a 
chant in our songs,. and we may in truth be free to be brothers. 


The “open letter of confession and concern" was signed by the Com- 
mission on Religion and Race of the Presbytery of Los Angeles, the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. It appeared as a full-page ad 
in the August 19 edition of The Los Angeles Sentinel, a Negro newspaper. 


Its heart-sick confession of failure and inaction is representative 
of the recrimination now being voiced through all sectors of church-life 
in Los Angeles. But this is especially true of churchmen in the riot- 
torn Watts ghetto, in which there are more than 400 churches, ranging 
from store-front to gothic style. 


Three of these--Bel Vue, Westminster, and Hope--are United Presby- 
terian churches, and, in the heart of the 45- -square-mile area, sits the 
Presbytery's Westminster Neighborhood Association, which miraculously 
was spared the fiery torch. 


(more) 
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Now that the smouldering cinders have cooled and fermented frustra- 
tions have run their devastating five-day course, United Presbyterian 
and other church leaders not only have shouldered their share of the 
guilt in broken communication with the 575,873-member Watts community; 
they also have begun to gird for action to circumvent another instance 
of open warfare that claimed the lives of 36 persons and injured more 
than 800 others. | 


The Rev. Casper Glenn, Negro pastor of the Bel Vue Presbyterian 
Church in the central part of the ghetto, is now spending fifty per cent 
of his time, at the presbytery's request, outside of his church for the 
next two months to know first-hand the extent of complaints that erupted 
in mass destruction. 


I'm going to spend the next two months just talking to the ordinary 
people,'' he explained. "Those of us who are supposed to lead have lost 
touch with the people. I'm going to do nothing but walk through the 
streets and listen, not as a minister but as a man." 


The Rev. James E. Jones, pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church and the only Negro member of the Los Angeles school board (the 
second ever elected to city-wide office), will devote a considerable 
amount of his time in serving on Governor Edmund G. Brown's panel of in- 
vestigators to determine causes of the rioting. 


Hope Presbyterian Church, which has been shut down and called Hope- 
less in some quarters, may receive a shot in the arm by the Presbytery 
and, hopefully, become the base of an effective program for the Watts 
people, a Presbytery spokesman said. : 


The Westminster Neighborhood Association, which immediately became 
a food distribution center in the midst of the riots, has been designated 


as the center of the Presbytery's operations. 


The Presbytery, through its Commission on Religion and Race, "is 
amassing evidence and collecting depositions on the allegations of police 
brutality and harassment both prior to and during the riots and is seek- 
ing increased personal contacts to strengthen its communication with the 
Negro denominations in the city and to identify with the just aspirations 
of the Negro community," Dr. Gayraud S. Wilmore, Jr., executive director 
of the national Commission on Religion and Race, reported. 


Dr. Wilmore spent several days in the Watts area conferring with 
community and presbytery leaders. 


Most religious leaders in touch with the Watts situation agree that 
the most important aspect in re-building the community, in terms of 
morale and otherwise, lies in closing their mouths and opening their ears, 
as. Mr. Glenn's mission indicates. The necessity of this was vividly 
pointed up in a meeting that took place August 15, the third day of the 


riots. 


"For awhile the ministers were doing all the talking," the Rev. 
William H. Hervey, director of the Presbytery-operated Metropolitan 
Mission, related. "Then the people started shouting for them to shut up, 
that they had been doing all the talking for the past 200 years. 


(more) 
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‘We do a lot wrong by talking," Mr. Hervey observed, "but we can't 
go wrong by listening. Now, perhaps Negro and white leaders will be- 
come creative listeners. We have to make sure that any efforts made 
(to ensure against another violent outbreak) are made with the people, 
not for them." : 


And, essentially, that is the message that emerged from an area in 
which $175-200 million worth of damage resulted, described by minister 
James Jones as "mainly the outlet of years of pent-up frustration, 
harassment and the brutality perpetrated on Negroes." 


ee According to Dr. Wilmore, what the Negro rioters were trying to 
say to "whitey''--symbolized by white store-owners and others who have 
tightly reined in the ghetto's inhabitants--was: 


"You better take notice of me even if | have to burn a building or 
throw a brick through the window! 


'We middle-class Negroes and white people," Dr. Wilmore stressed, 
"don't know what it is to live in conditions of filth and squalor with 
police harassment. Even the civil rights leaders are out of touch with 
this element. They don't know the depth of frustration and desperation, 
but a voiceless, powerless people in Los Angeles rose up to speak 
through desperate acts of violence, telling all of us how they feel." 


True repentance, he added, "will not consist of tears on one side 
and headwagging on the other. It will involve new effort on the part 
of middle-class Negro leadership to establish contact with the dispos- 
sessed, to listen to what they are saying, and stop mistaking handouts 
for the radical steps that are required to employ thousands of adult 
Negroes, to educate thousands of Negro youngsters in quality integrated 
schools, and, once and for all, to get rid of residential ghettos. 


"Until the demands of responsible Negro leaders in the civil rights 
groups are taken seriously, the forces of negation and violence in the 
ghettos threaten the very integrity of the nation," Dr. Wilmore warned. 


'No institution in our society," he added, " is better equipped to 
pick up the pieces and bind the wounds than the church. This we must 
do to correct the injustices of the city and reconcile white and black 
‘in one body through the cross, thereby bringing the hostility to an 
end' (Ephesians 2:16)." 


The church and all segments of society will have its hands full in 
overcoming such statistics as those in Los Angeles, alone. Of the 
city's more than 575,000 Negroes, 34 per cent are unemployed. Nearly 
a quarter of them subsist on incomes Ed tw the poverty line, $3,000 a 
year; more than half are on relief. One third of the youth come from 
broken homes, more than half are school drop-outs. The crime rate in 
the Negro slums is nearly twice the average for the city as a whole. 
One out of eight adults is illiterate, and the population density is 
four times that of the rest of the city. One quarter of the homes are 
officially dilapidated. 


Statistics such as these abound in every metropolitan area of the 


Verde 


(more) 
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They provide reason enough, Dr. Wilmore asserts, as to why "God 
demands radical indentification with the poor, of which many are Dlack. 
God demands that we go in and break up the ghettos in the name of Jesus 
Christ." 


r/r 


SYNOD OF COLORADO ENCOURAGES 
INCREASED COMMUNITY UNDERSTANDING 


Just a few days after the Los Angeles riots were declared under 
control and National Guardsmen began moving out of the Watts area, the 
Synod of Colorado issued "An Open Letter to Colorado Presbyterians’ under 
the signature of the Rev. Frank W. McCormick, Fort Morgan, Colo., 
Moderator. 


Encouraging community understanding of the quest for human rights, 


it saids 


"The recent violent events, such as the riots in Los Angeles, con- 
tinue to support the urgency that Christians feel to understand and share 
the unrest of many of our people. 


"In 1960 the United Presbyterian Church affirmed its determination 
‘neither to rest nor become silent...until all citizens of our country 
have equal access to the rights, responsibilities, and privileges of 
citizenship...without respect to their race’. Such statements, and the 
many activities we have shared with other Christian bodies and responsible 
civil rights groups, are now well known. What we have begun to do, we > 
must continue. 


"The deep feelings of hostility on both sides express themselves in 
the racial struggle in our land. We are discovering how dangerous and 
vident are the human forces which are at work in our common life. 


'We remind our members that Christians are thrust into this troubled 
situation to bring the faith and love that will sustain the hope of those 
who are now rising to demand release from their misery and bondage. 


'We also say to all men in our state, that we must set this current 
struggle for civil rights in the historical setting of all other great 
movements for the extension of human rights. We remind them of the seri- 
ous necessity to understand how those who have lived without their civil 
rights, and which now may be in sight, may find it impossible to wait 
for tomorrow's fulfillment. To be unprepared in any city to come to the 
aid of any group which has tasted hope without the full award of deeds — 
is to misunderstand radically the danger of this moment of history. At 
the time of its greatest tension and unrest and assistance and guidance 
of the whole community is most needed." 


r/r 
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Albert Sadler 
91609 Lo: Altos oad 
San Diego, Calif. 92109 


September 22, 1965 


CORE 
33 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 


Dear Sirs 


With reference to the enclosed request for a donation to 
your cause$ 


_ Please remove my name from your mailing list for this reasan:; 


Following the Watts riots,and small disorders here in San Diego, 
Rigg there was a television panel program of one hour 

duration on all three local stations. It was devoted to 

an exploration of the race problem in this city. Panel 

members were the Mayor, City Manager, and other leaders 

of varhous important groups, including CORE. 


Your local chairman, named Mr. Brown, on this progran, 
publicly threatened Mr. Curran, our mayor, with riots 

in the South Bay area. Such irresponsible and hateful 
leadership of your local organization leads me to believe 
that they are out to make trouble. This is not the way 

to better understanding of racial problems, and I will 
not be party smu to such an organization. 


Yours truly 


(Whur atte. 


Albert Sadler 


a 
pr 


EDWARD PHILLIPS, M.D. 
Chairman 


ggg LOS ANGELES PHYSICIANS FOR SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

ROBERT M. PECK. M.D. 6221 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, SUITE 604 *« LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 

Secretary TELEPHONE 938-3558 

a September 27, 1965 

a: 
wo / 

James Farmer, National Director 
CORE 
38 Park Row 


New York 38, New York 
Dear Mr. Farmer 


Thank you for your letter of September 3, 1965. You will recall that that 
letter dealt with the proposal of Dr. F. E. Bissell for a scientific inquiry 
into the irrational behavior which recently occurred in the Watts area. 


The Los Angeles Physicians for Social Responsibility has been keenly interested 
in this problem. We are aware of the complexity of the Watt's problem and have 
become involved with the socio-economic and medical aspects thereof. 


A thorough-going scientific inquiry into the psychiatric and psychological 
aspects of the problem is being conducted by one of our members, Dr. Frank 
Tallman, who is a professor of psychiatry at the University of Califormia 
Medical Center in Los Angeles. Dr. Tallman will keep us (and the community) 
informed of his findings. It would serve no purposennow for the Los Angeles 
Physicians for Social Responsibility to organize a panel discussion before all 
the data is in. 


Sincerely yours, 


Edward Phillips, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
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THE FIRE THIS TIME 


A post mortem on a riot is impossible to write. The statistics are overwhelming. 
The crisis, literal and in the minds of men, which created the statistics is over- 
whelming. Prophets are a dime a dozen; a path to the sun and back could be 


paved with newsprint. We are in a veritable paroxysm of self-analysis. 


One heard in Los Angeles a considerable amount of trash about how well 
everybody got along with everybody's maid. Fine. It is time now to talk to the 


‘Molotov cocktail lighter, not just the domestic. (Incidentally, the maid may have 


a good bit more to say than you have any idea.) It is time for a man to protest 


when his street is swept but another man’s is not. It is time to insist on places at 
the council tables for “the least of these’—there is the chance, after all, that the 
demonic is articulate and wise. It is a time to get a noseful of oppression. It is a 
time to imagine what it might be like not to have a room to go to, to have a door 
to slam shut against whatever-it-is. It is a time to learn how you face today and 


tomorrow and tomorrow when there is no job. 


We search for keys, but the door is already open. Michael Harrington said it: 
“If it is indeed a terrible thing that the people of Watts have spoken their mani- 
festo as they did—and it is—then remember that it was the only way they could get 
anybody to listen.” ‘The voice of the oppressed has been heard, this time in the land 
of the palm tree. Los Angeles, Harlem, who will say where in the future—all ask: 


~ “Which side are you on, boy, which side are you on?” 
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THEY SAID IT COULDN'T BE DONE—HERE 


Los Angeles was, altogether, in a kind of sociological 
accident ward in the weeks after the rioting. Social scien- 
tists, officials, seers, the wise, the foolish, everybody 
gathered around the battered body, probing wounds, re- 
calling past diagnoses, issuing prescriptions. An injection 
of money was ordered, and the hope was that the patient 
could be slapped on the back and sent home to recuperate. 
The patient protested that he needed operation after 
operation and more operations still, plus constant care and 
feeding and cleaning, plus a round-the-clock vigil. People 
smiled a little nervously. Too much talk about sickness 


isn’t good. 


The picture through the bullet-riddled window was 
taken from the second floor of Muhammad’s Mosque of 
Islam No. 27, on Broadway just south of 56th Street, in 
Los Angeles August 19, about 36 hours after the police 
sacked the place. The helmeted men in the background are 
National Guardsmen; the man on his hunkers is a captain. 
A Guardsman is shown snapping the captain’s picture. 
The sun was high that afternoon. It was, definitely, a good 
day for taking pictures. 


It would be wrong to say, on the weekend after the 
Los Angeles riots of 1965, that it was holiday, tourist 
business-as-usual for all the city. Nerves were still frayed, 
even if there were the distractions of preseason football 
and three major league baseball games. It would not have 
been, in all probability, a good idea for Police Chief 
William H. Parker to go down to Watts. National Guard 
troops, earnest kids with out-sized helmets and bayonet- 
fixed rifles, patrolled the streets, like extras from a movie 
lot. It was a time of name-calling. Governor Brown said 
Chief Parker’s statements (“We are on top and they are 
on the bottom” is a good example) were very, very unfor- 
tunate. Martin Luther King, Jr., said Chief Parker should 
resign. The police chief told the American Legion the 
country faced destruction unless there was respect for 
law and order. Mayor Sam Yorty attacked Sargent Shriver 
as responsible for the clogged War on Poverty pipeline. 
Shriver said the mayor’s remarks were intemperate and 
questioned the mentality of the mayor, the police chief 
and others toward the poor. The mayor, grabbing a hay- 
fork himself, assailed the governor for making political 
hay with the McCone investigating commission. Both the 
mayor and the police chief blamed the State Highway 


Patrol for mishandling the original arrest. Whites said 
responsibility went with rights. A columnist on L.A.’s 
afternoon paper said the rioters were “depraved” (surely as 
off-the-mark, yet pernicious, as any adjective used) while 
others went hunting for “responsible” Negro leaders, the 
implication being that there must be someone acceptable 
to talk to, would he just step forward, please? Negroes 
loosed a hurricane of bitterness at the police chief and 
white merchants who peddle third-grade meat at premium 
prices. Everybody accused everybody else of hogging the 
TV cameras. It was a time when one baseball player 
slugging another with a bat still made people nervous 
about race. 

Los Angeles blew up August 11, not in the choking 
squalor of Harlem but against a backdrop of hibiscus, 
oleander, lemon trees, broad boulevards, neat lawns and, 
for the first time, terrible flame. The box score was three 
dozen dead (since most were Negroes, it is difficult to 
sustain the thesis that the riot was purely a racial assault 
by black against white, without the overtones of class 
upheaval; the point is that “whitey” must solve the jobs 
problem and forget the race thing), some 900 wounded, 
more than 4,000 arrested, nearly 1,000 buildings burned 
and/or pillaged and $50 million in damage. L.A.’s was 
the third most murderous outbreak in this country in the 
20th Century, ranking behind only the 1917 East 
St. Louis, Illinois, and 1919 Chicago killing. By any 
standard of chaos, Los Angeles is the national champion 
of modern times. 


The person who broke the first window pulled the 
trigger, but what went into the explosion itself? Police 
excesses, beginning with crude forms of address, un- | 
employment which staggers up over the 30-percent mark, 
infamous Proposition 14, an off-limits sign, if not fact, to 
prospective house hunters, the great expectations unful- 
filled in the glamor capital of the universe—each contrib- 
uted. 

Here is the post-riot analysis of the situation by a 
knowledgeable observer, Paul Weeks, of the Los Angeles 
Times: 

“1. Widespread disorder, suppressed only at military 
gunpoint, could erupt again unless remedial meas- 
ures besides force are soon forthcoming. 


. Mistrust and disrespect between elements of law 
enforcement and the stricken community—the law- 
abiding as well as the law-breaker—are unabated, 
or worsened, by any dialogue in the aftermath. 
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. Latent bigotry, within unsophisticated white popu- 
lation tending to blame the whole Negro race for 
the violence, increases the peril of racial incidents 
community-wide—similarly, from those Negroes 
who blame on ‘whitey’ rather than the social struc- 
ture in which all are participant. 

. Most of Los Angeles, self-deluded, opened its doors 

_as a haven for the oppressed Southern Negro—then 
unknowingly or insensitively locked him into an- 
other closet of frustration and despair. 

. The civil rights movement, middle-class oriented 
here, failed the truly poverty-stricken. It lost leader- 
ship when the general community did not heed 
warnings that advocates of non-violent protest, lack- 
ing highly visible successes, would be repudiated. 

. The rioting was by no means a conscious civil rights 
protest but an emotional explosion that swept erst- 

‘while orderly citizens into mob lawlessness. 

. Unplanned, the uprising was seized upon in its early 
hours both by bigots fanning black supremacy 
flames and hoodlum gang depredators. 

. Its duration and high cost in life and property 

' stemmed in part from tactical difficulties—guerrilla 
fighting against scattered pockets of resistance, 
which were mobile because even the poorest drive 
cars here in the absence of efficient public transport. 

. Root causes of human neglect were abetted by 
specifics: Disillusionment over collapse of the anti- 
poverty program; a feeling, right or wrong, that in 
passing Prop. 14, whites were posting a ‘keep out’ 
sign on their neighborhoods. 


10. A law enforcement incident and hot weather trig- 
gered the loaded gun. The inquiry panel appointed 
by Gov. Brown must search out the truth in pains- 
taking detail, regardless of political backfire.” 


C. Vann Woodward put the L.A. riot into the national 
perspective in this way: 

In judging the progress of a revolution, much depends 
on whether the bottle is seen as half full or half empty; 
whether one concentrates on what has been done or what 


_ remains to be done. . . . [The] Negro is now measuring 


his advance, not by what he once was, but by what the 
white man now is; not by outgrown scarcity but by sur- 
rounding abundance; not by old expectations, but by new 
possibilities. 


Some $1.7 million in anti-poverty funds were pumped 
into the area for riot recovery, and a highly-questionable 
compromise was worked out to take the wraps off $29 
million in O. E. O. program money (the riot cost twice 
as much as the L.A. War on Poverty will). A Presidential 
task force hurried out to the Coast. And Southern Cali- 
fornia’s churches banded together to form a Commission 
on the Church and Race. 

It took a riot to get Los Angeles this far. Its future 
course is undetermined. There is no reason to expect 
a miracle, even at a cost of 36 lives; no top city official 
went to Watts in the crucial post-riot days, which makes 
one wonder what kind of hearing aid is needed. 

And they said it couldn’t be done... . 


WATTS 


Watts and its immediate neighbors in South Los 
Angeles are the port of entry to the West Coast for Dixie’s 
Negroes. Just how busy the port has been in the post- 
World War II era is shown in census figures: for 1950, 
about 170,000 Negroes in the city; for June 30, 1965, 
about 420,000. The housing isn’t what Harlemites are 
accustomed to, but four times as many people live in 
L.A.’s “Black Channel” as in the rest of the area (a palm 
tree is really an inadequate fringe benefit). Unemployment 
engulfs about a third of the population. Everybody can 
vote, of course, and the lunch counters are open; L.A. 
takes considerable pride in pointing this out. Yet there is 


so little communication, so much mistrust, that John A. 
Buggs, a Georgian who has been at the helm of the L.A. 
County Human Relations Commission for 14 years and 
ought to know, doubts whether more than two percent 
of South L.A.’s Negroes would emigrate, even if they 
had the money. 


All this came abruptly and terribly apart with a simple 
arrest the night of August 11. A week later, on the first 
day of the armistice, visitors took a close look at that part 
of the city that somehow had always ended up on the 
cutting-room floor. 


The Bank of America on Central Avenue, one of the 
spines of Watts, was intact, but the market across the 
street from it was gutted by fire. Blackened walls and 
listing roof signs pocked other corners. The city’s branch 
library was untouched, but the Department of Power and 
Water had lost its. glass face. A warehouse outlet was 
interesting; its huge plate window was gone, but appli- 
ances stood just inside, as though business had never been 
interrupted. Industrial sites were spared, as were the shops 
with “Negro owned and operated” sprayed on in white 
paint. But for the white entrepreneur it had been burn, 
baby, burn. The rubble of glass in front of clothing stores 
and markets and yellow-helmeted workmen testified to 
this. 

To the west, on Main Street around 67th and 68th, 
there are rows of square cement blockhouses. Between 
them are alleys so narrow the sun couldn’t get into dry 
the clothes hung on the lines. Women are talking in knots; 
they look up as the car passes. One wonders whether the 
women are herded into the blockhouses every night. The 
concrete pens are the only ones seen. In the next block 
or so, there are the stucco homes in pastel shades, the 
lawns and the straight, towering palms. 


Muhammad’s Mosque stands at 5606 S. Broadway. 
It was a neat two-story structure as recently as midnight 
August 17. Two hours later, however, the police stormed 
the temple, pouring a reported 500 rounds into the 
building. (Nobody was hit by bullets, however.) By actual 
check, the only room at—or near—the front of the Mus- 
lim headquarters to escape flying lead was a bathroom. 
A man is digging slugs out of the plaster. The police used 
everything but bazookas, it seemed. The interior—base- 
ment, ground floor and upper floor—have been method- 
ically reduced to a shambles. A large pot of beans, cooked, 
is dumped out of a refrigerator; it could have hidden a small 
pistol. Two TV sets have been plugged, right through the 
forehead. Racked suits have been slashed. A mimeograph 
machine is wrecked. On a new typewriter, the “j” is bent 
at right angles. There was a fire in the basement. On the 
first floor, in the main hall, a smashed clock is on its back; 
its hands point to 1:39, the time of the raid. 

John Shabazz, the Muslim credited with carrying so 
much weight in Watts, is out, and nobody else will talk. 
The sentinels at the door are as silent as drugstore Indians 
and as impassive. There is only one exchange in 45 
minutes. Before the white visitors leave, one probes for 


contact with a Muslim, remarking, “They really did a good 
job, didn’t they?” The reply: “Yes, you really did.” 

Words are superfluous. The whole bit is tacked up on 
the wall of the nursery. There, in red, blue and green, is 
pinned a paper train, each car bearing a letter in the word 
“nursery.” There is a white child in each car of the paper 
nursery train on the wall, and the face of each white child 
is crayoned brown or black. 

It is during this visit that the four National Guards- 
men make their brief appearance. 


Over on 103rd Street and Success (correct) Avenue, 
the community building at lovely Will Rogers Park is 
being converted into a depot. Perhaps 100 women and 
children file slowly inside where a nine-member team of 
County Bureau of Public Assistance workers is filling out 
food-requisition forms. The supervisor, Miss Peggy Smith, 
slender, attractive, harassed, talks between phone calls. 
The Salvation Army is sending food, so there will be no 
more emergency grocery orders. As it was, the limit was 
five days; a family of 14 people could expect a maximum 
$43.85. Peggy Smith acknowledges the agency is a little 


late, since the real food crisis passed the weekend before. 

Outside, the two Guardsmen stand at ease in an arch- 
way, bayonets fixed to gun muzzles. They are protecting 
the park-turned-campsite from the women and children, 
apparently. “If everything goes OK,” says one Guard who 
works for the state and seems to be moonlighting, the 
troops will be out over the weekend. Everything was OK, 
it turned out, but the troops stayed in town for another 
week anyway. It is hard to imagine the bright kids in 
the food line assaulting the Guardsmen; it is hard, too, to 
imagine the friendly Guard pointing that M-1 in earnest. 

A few paces away, two men in Guard fatigues and a 
Negro man talk. Verbal souvenirs of a riot. — yet 
a moment ago, enemies, afraid. | 


Around 104th Street and Compton Avenue, there 
is the Hacienda Village, a project of 184 one-story units 
built in 1942. Mrs. Una Green, a handsome woman who 
is the manager, is proud as punch of the Village and its 
people. The grass is clipped, workmen are putting up a 
wire fence around a paved area and in one building, 
teenagers who operate a canteen are running “The Bowery 


Boys Meet the Monsters’ for the sunsuit set. There are no 
Cokes in the machine; someone says the distributor was 
afraid to come. “Nobody bothers to turn around and take 
a picture here,’ Mrs. Green complains, surveying her 
domain. 


On Beach Street, a block from the 103rd Street main 
drag, is one of the few visible forms of the church— 
Westminster Neighborhood Association, Inc. Westminster 
is a community center, canteen and information office 
most of the time. That afternoon, it is a distribution 
point for wooden boxes bearing the legend, “Medical 
Emergency Supplies, Property of Los Angeles,” and 
cartons of evaporated milk. There is a gaggle of people, 
upstairs and down; the switchboard buzzes constantly. 
In an office at the back, executive Archie W. Hardwick, 
31 but looking 10 years older, talks between interruptions. 
He points out the window to the spot where a pregnant 
woman was fatally bayoneted. He is a Presbyterian from 
Chicago and holds a Master’s in social work. 

“Just call me plain old Archie from now on. Social 
work is out after last week. The problems that exist are 


going to require a different approach. ADC is out, mental 
health, all the traditional bureaucratic approaches to 
helping people are out. The basic problem is economic, 
which requires educational programs, massive redevelop- 
ment, better housing. . . .” He ticks off a list of things, 
watching for the high sign that the governor, for whom 
everybody has been waiting for hours, has come. The 
governor has promised to visit Watts; it is late afternoon, 
and he has not come, as expected, to Westminster (he 
never got there, although he made a quick trip later to 
Rogers Park). But Archie Hardwick waits and waits. 
A minister sticks his head in the door, says he saw the 
governor in a hotel lobby four hours before and learned 
that the governor wasn’t coming. A young woman blisters 
the minister for not passing the information along, and he 
leaves, closing the door very softly. 


“Everyone wants to know what’s the Negro problem,” 
an irate man on the street says. “Everyone is an indi- 
vidual. I’ve got to know your individual experience.” 
Ex-convict, out of work, he, too, was waiting for the 
governor. Equal rights, police brutality, discrimination 


at the meat counter, a litany. “The Negroes are trying 
to find their home,” he says. 

“I don’t know why’’ the chili store behind Westminster 
was burned to the ground, another man says, “but if I 
had, it was because of the white owner. Accomplished 
more in a week than they (meaning the people in the 
South) did in a year.” It was not a call to arms, simply 
an after-the-fact observation. Maybe now “something 
will happen.” 


A Baptist preacher took his card out (“Come now 
and let us reason together, saith the Lord,” it said) and 
began a diatribe based on 24 years in Watts. He crossly 
brushed aside the other talk as trash. “We've got to start 
from now.” That meant Negro kids had to stay in school, 
to learn skills and keep jobs and support families, to 
develop personal pride. It also meant the management— 
white—of a nearby supermarket had to take some soap 
and water or something to the floor of the store. The 
concrete was black with dirt, the sawdust at the meat 
counter ancient. “Don’t this make you sick? That guy 
is so busy making money he don’t have time to mop the 
floors,” he said disgustedly. He stalked down and up the 


aisles and out into what was left of the sun as fast as he 
could go. 

“Everything they say about the police is true and then 
some,” the minister said. He said the law went “shopping 
for tickets,” framed the kids so that “65 percent of them 
have records and are ruined before they’re 21.” He also 
believed the riots were a city plot, explaining that the 
arrest of the week before was part of a conspiracy to 
make Los Angeles look so bad that the Federal govern- 
ment would have to pour money in. It was a theory not 
heard elsewhere. Wrong or right, it was part of one man’s 
thinking. There was nobody from the city to tell him he 
was wrong. The black preacher said that “unless they 
reach in here and get a man a job... .” He didn’t say 
what would happen. | 


At Westminster again, Chief Parker came in for some 
more target practice. So did the ministers, who “wouldn’t 
come down because they were so busy deciding who 
would be on television.” The governor was over at 
Rogers Park by this time, but nobody at Westminster 
knew it. They were still waiting. 
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Exactly two weeks after the Los Angeles riots began, 
Southern California had a Commission on the Church 
and Race, put together by top churchmen on an emer- 
gency footing. The Rev. James C. Moore, of the staff 
of the National Council of Churches’ Commission on 
Religion and Race, took part in the preliminary discus- 
sions. His report follows: 


TOWARD THE NEW CITY 


Southern California has been called a “land of 
promise.” The bright sunshine, the palm trees, rushing 
freeways, carefully manicured residential sections and 
teeming business districts all seem to support this illusion. 
After World War II, millions of people poured into the 
area, particularly around Los Angeles, looking for new 
opportunity and a new life. The veneer of success and 
affluence covers the California Southland. 

And the churches share this veneer. The denomina- 
tions have been busily building new structures to house 
potential worshipers in the burgeoning population. Con- 
temporary architects are designing contemporary build- 
ings for this most contemporary culture. One gets the 
feeling that the churches belong to this world, this land 
of promise, perhaps too much. 

Thousands of Negroes came to Los Angeles after 
World War II, believing in the promised land. Most came 
from the South, where hope had been killed, to this new 
Southland of the West where they were led to believe that 
hope could be resurrected again. And here we may have 
one of the main reasons for the outburst of violence. What 
other recourse can a man take when his hopes have been 
raised only to be shattered again? The residents of Watts 
turned it into a wasteland, but they only added new 
wreckage to the accumulated debris of shattered dreams 
and blasted illusions. Whatever the reasons for the riot in 
Watts, it did serve the purpose of shaking up the white 
community and its leaders to a degree never achieved 
before. We heard again and again expressions of shock 
and horror but, even more, declarations of real surprise. 
It seemed that almost everyone, and this was particularly 
true of church leaders, did not realize that they had such 
a time bomb in their midst. 

One bishop, at a public meeting, said that the explo- 
sion had come to him “as a bolt from the blue.” At 
the same time, he set the mood for many church leaders 
by confessing his own insensitivity and assuming his share 
of responsibility for allowing this to happen. We did not 
hear churchmen mouthing the usual cliches of white 
liberals who have been put to the test. Some congrega- 
tions, including Woodland Hills Methodist Church, began 
to provide food and other relief supplies even while the 
riot was going on. They began to look for other ways 
to serve during the crisis, and more than that, proceed 
to deal with the problems minority citizens have to face 
all over Southern California. They had begun to hear the 
ticking of other time bombs in every part of their sun- 
washed land. 


The staff members of the Commission on Religion 
and Race spent many hours discussing courses of action 
with church leaders in Los Angeles. Some worked almost 
exclusively in the riot-torn area. Our legal counsel was 
instrumental in establishing a Los Angeles chapter of 
the Lawyer’s Constitutional Defense Committee to provide 
legal assistance to those in jail. Others worked with the 
leadership of white and Negro churches. 


On Wednesday, August 25, ten top executives from 
the major Protestant and Orthodox communions in South- 
ern California gathered together to take concerted action. 
They wasted no time in recriminations for the failure of 
the churches in the past—rather they made it clear that 
their failures were costly lessons which had been learned. 
They said that a new direction must be taken to imple- 
ment their proclamations about racial justice and equality, 
a direction which would lead them into direct involve- 
ment with the minority peoples of their region. In a 
move without precedent in Southern California, and 
perhaps unique for the nation, they created, in two hours’ 
time, an emergency Commission on the Church and Race 
and pledged themselves to raise $100,000 to finance a 
program for the first year. 

The new commission is a part of the Southern Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Council of Churches directed by Dr. 
Forrest Weir. Dr. Julian J. Keiser, United Church of 
Christ executive who has been serving as coordinator of 
the council’s Civil Rights Committee, will be its acting 
executive director until such time as a full-time executive 
is hired. The present chairman is Dr. Carroll L. Shuster, 
top executive of the United Presbyterian Church in South- 
ern California and a vice president of the council. 

Dr. Shuster, who made many trips to the Watts area 
(now called “Charcoal Alley”) both during and after the 
riot, said at a press conference the next day that the new 
commission would not announce a final program until 
consultations had been held with the leaders and residents 
of communities where the action agency proposes to work. 

“Too often in the past, patronizing programs have 
been imposed upon persons in need without prior consul- 


tations and their inclusion in decision making processes,” 


Dr. Shuster said. “This is no time for the churches to be 
paternalistic, for God has not given us this right. We 
will work with people—not for them.” 

Dr. Shuster met the press flanked by Dr. Carl W. 
Segerhammar, president of the council and the Synod of 
the Pacific Southwest, Lutheran Church in America; 


Bishop Gerald Kennedy, resident Methodist Bishop of the 
Los Angeles Area; Dr. H. H. Brookins, pastor of the 
_ First A.M.E. Church in Los Angeles and chairman of 
the United Civil Rights Committee, and Dr. Keiser. 


Dr. Brookins’ presence was particularly significant, 
for although long involved in work with the council, he 
has been much in the public eye in Los Angeles by serv- 
ing as the official representative of the Community Anti- 
Poverty Committee. For nearly nine months, CAC has 
been involved in a struggle with the city’s anti-poverty 
committee attempting to guarantee that poor people have 
a say in the administration of the poverty program. 

The commission came down squarely on the side of 
the poor by declaring that they had been appalled at the 
“incredible insensitivity displayed by some elected offi- 
cials” which kept Federal funds from coming into Los 
Angeles. They said that had these public officials been 
“less concerned with power and more concerned with the 
poor, our community might not have experienced the 
whirlwind of destruction which has been visited upon us.” 


Much was made in the press over the post-riot “com- 
promise agreement” worked out to allow anti-poverty 
funds -to come in. While “reluctantly” supporting the 
compromise because of the long delay and great need, 
the commission made it clear that it does not intend to 
allow the poverty program in Los Angeles to become 
a mere political boondoggle. They pointed out that the 
poverty board does not provide for maximum feasible 
participation by the residents of the areas affected upon 
the board as required by Federal law. “The board allows 
for minimal participation by the poor,” the church leaders 
declared. “We fear that as composed, the board will all 
too easily be able to stifle the voice of the poor. We 
intend to do all in our power to see that this does not 


happen.” 

Dr. Brookins and the poor people who chose him as 
their representative have been fighting a lonely battle. 
It is clear, now, that they have new allies who intend to be 
heard, even if it means coming into direct conflict with 
the city administration. There are those who believe you 
can fight city hall. 


Another immediate action of the commission was 
the announcement of the establishment of its own board 
of inquiry to look into all the causes, both immediate 
and deep-rooted, of the Watts riot. Of course, investiga- 
tion is the order of the day now. But the churches’ 
inquiry will be markedly different from other investigatory 
agencies in that it will include residents of the Watts 
community as full participants on the board. Without 
prejudging the findings of an investigating commission 


appointed by Governor Brown, or any others, the church- 
men pointed out that their efforts will be free from all 
political ties and “will be able to place responsibility for 
the rioting wherever it truly belongs.” 

The issue of police harrassment and alleged brutality 
is much in the news. The new commission did not duck 
this question but, at the same time, made it clear that they 
have no “ready-made” solutions to the problem. The 
board of inquiry will deal with it, of course, and after 
findings have been drawn, the churches will have recom- 
mendations to make to the city. 

The church leaders have taken steps to insure that 
the new Commission on the Church and Race will be more 
than a paper organization. Its board will be composed 
of the elected head of each denominational judicatory in 
Southern California plus other members chosen 
for their special skills in the field of human relations. This 
is to insure that the responsible leadership of the churches 
will be directly involved. At this stage, they are project- 
ing a staff of four persons including the executive director, 
with three of these persons to work directly in the com- 
munities and with the people where the needs are greatest. 


They will be working in Watts immediately to assist 
in the massive reconstruction program which is desperately 
needed. In addition, they are taking steps to see that the 
legal rights of more than 4,000 persons arrested during 
the riot are protected. They have included in the mandate 
for the commission the tools of demonstrations and direct 
action when necessary. They have created an agency 
which will be able to go to the roots of the racial problems 
affecting Southern California and take action to solve 
these problems with the speed crisis demands. 


The commission does not anticipate a calm sea and 
easy sailing as the churches launch this new program. 
Rightist forces in Southern California are sure to attack 
any direct involvement of the churches in the struggle for 
racial justice, since they seem to see the church as a 
social club rather than the Body of Christ. But they 
declared that, although arriving late on the scene of the 
struggle for full justice and opportunity for all citizens, 
“We are here now, and we intend to stay.” 


The church leadership of Southern California has been 
deeply shocked by the violence which rocked the city of 
Los Angeles. They see their sins of omission and are 
willing to take their share of the blame for the lives which 
were destroyed. But they see that a greater sin would be 
not to act now that past failures have exacted this terrible 
toll. Perhaps history will mark one gain from the great 
Los Angeles disaster of August, 1965—that the churches 
were purified in the fires of “Charcoal Alley.” 
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Professor Byman Minsky has told me that you have a report on 
the Watts situation that would be of interest to me. If 
copies are still evailable, I would very auch like to have 


one. 
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TO: Governor Pat Brown, Sacremento, Calif. 
& 


Mayor Samuel Yorty, Los Angeles Calif. 


FROM: Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


MESSAGE: 


The wanton shooting of Leonard Deadweiler and events of 

last night have re-ignited the flames of violence in Los 
Angeles. CORE demands that black citizens rights and 

lives be protected in Watts. We have relesbened the Justice 
Department and the White House to inform them of this ex- 
plosive situation and to request immediate intervention. 


The verdict of the coroner's inquest on May 19th is being watched 


by thousands of angry youths in Watts and millions of concerned 


Negroes across the nation. 
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AFTER PATTS--WHERE IS THE NEGRO REVOLUTION HEADED? 
By C. Vann Woodward 
Sterling Professor of History at Yale, 
is noted for his historical studies of 
the South. Two of his books are "The 
Strange Career of Jim Crow’ and "Origins 
of the New South.’ 


In judging the progress of a revolution, much cepends on 
whether the bottle is seen as half full or half empty; 
whether one concentrates on what has been done or what 
remains to be done. From the Negro's point of view, a. 
gooc deal depends on his class and region. It matters 
whether one belongs to the small urban middle class 
pictured in Ebony or the poverty-locked mass in Missis- 
sippi or Harlem or Watts; whether one is Southern and > 
senses tangible advances from a low starting poingv, | 
or fon-Southern ant distilusionec with gaind yet to be 
achieved cown South. 


. The mass of recent Federal legislation on civil rights 
Bas been directed primarily at conditions in the South 
at racial discrimination in public schools, public acco- 
mnocations anc voting rights. Insofar as Fedcral laws 
are capable of coping with these knotty problems, Congress 
has just about fulfilled its role. 


The result is one of the most impressive achievements in’ - 
Congressional history. Within the past year, under Ad- e 
ministration pressure, Conzress has put more teeth in age 
the law on the books than it has in the whole period sin- | 
ce 1875. It was as if the first Reconstruction had been 
endowed with the l4th and 15th Amendsents, the Reconstru- 
ction Acts, the Freedmen's Bureau, the Civil Rights Acts 

and the Ku Klux Klan Act by one session of Congress. The 
Civil Rights Act of July, 1964, was the great breakthrou- 
gh, anc the New Voting Rights Act rounds out the remarkable 
year. 


It remains to be scen how effective the new laws will be. 
Compliance with public-accommodation provisions has been 
surprisingly prompt, through less than complete, in Sou- 
thera cities. In public--school desegregation and voting 
rights the prodpects are less clear. Much os the progress . 
will have to come in the Deep South where the going is 
rough. Given the ingenuity at evasion and delay cisplayed 
in the past, school desegregation may tend to be an expanr- 
Sion of tokenism and voter resistration to be less than 
sensational. 


Granting, the limited character of these gains, optimists 
point out that in absolute terms the last two decaces 
witnessed the most rapid advance of Negro Americans since 
emancipation. Much of this progress had nothing directly 
to do with the Negro revolution. It was the procuct of 
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an expanding economy and the mass migration of Negroes from the 
rural South to the cities, North and South. The newcomers shared 
to some extent at least the relatively higher urban standards of 
living, health abd education. , | 


The zains are registered in numbers of high-school and college 
gracuates , in expanding opportunities for those few qualifiec 
for professional .anc clerical jobs, in purchasing power, savings 
accounts anc insurance policies. In politics, the new status is 
evident in the appointment of scores of Negroes to high-level 
Federal posts, as well as their capture of more than 280 elective 
offices, inclucing six congressmen and 90-odd state legislators- 
10 of them in Georgia. 


In view of all these gains, why the mounting Negro impatience ;. 
bitterness and anger; the slogan that yesterday was too:.late-. 
and the atmosphere that leads to such insane explosions of vio- 
lence as that on the West Coast? One reason is that tansy of 

these gains are limitec to a very small class. Another is that - 
they are measurec in absolute. not relative terms. The important 
difference is that the Negro is now measuring his advance, not by 
what he once was, but by what the qhite man now is; not by outgrown 
scarcity, but by old expnectations, but by new possibilities. 


for all his gains, the Negro has not begun to close tha gap between 
the races in many areas and he sees it widening in several. He 
thereforefeels himself to be losing out, not only in comparison ~° 
with other Americans but with the emerging African nations. North- 
ern and Western Negroes even feel at times they are losing out in 
comparison with Southern Negroes, who get the bulk of attention, 
enjoy greater relative gains: and take key positions or leadership. 


The discontented point to several ucly paradoxes in civil righss. 
The inch-by-inch retreat of de jure segregation in Southern schools 
has been ironically parallelcd elsewhere (and in varts of the South 
as well) by a rapid advance of de facto sezregation of schools. °". 
The exploding population of urban Negro ghettos and the white stand 
on t he »neighborhood-school principle largely account for this. : 
Racial “imbalance” anc resegrezation" are growing, not declining, 
features of urban schools. The result is that Negroes now have = 
less contact with whites in schools thanthey did a generation ago, 
and that more Negroes are attending de facto segfregated schools 
a when the Supreme Court handed down the schools decision 

in 5 


Another paracox of progress is that the Negro's rise in legal and 
social status has been accompanied by an increase in residential .. 
segregation in American citics to peak levels. It.is now painfully 
clear that the late President John F. Kennedy"s. Executive order - 
‘against housing discrimination has provecd ineffective. In fact 
Federal public--housing and urban-renewal programs have often en- 
hanced the trend to segregation. State laws and private action 

have not mace substantial progress in this field. Segregated hou- 
sing is ceevly rooted in our society, is still spreading and seems 


s . 
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destined to remain with us for the foreseeable future. The rela- 
tion of this type of sezregation to problems of the sehool, the 
slum and economic opportunity endows housing with a wide signifiee 


Even more difficult to reconcile with optimistic assessments of the 
Negro revolution is the Negro's current economic plight and pro- 
spects, According to Herbert Hill of the N.A.A.C.P., "the great 
mass of Negroes, especially in the urban centers, are locked in a 
permanent condition of poverty." Since 1951 the gap between the 
median incomes of white and Negro workers has been widening, Autoe- 
mation was wip out some 40,000 unskilled and semi-skilled jobs 
in a week in 1964, and etnce Negro workers are disproportionately 
employed in such jobs they are bearing the brunt of technological 
Gisplacement, | 3 


The unemployment gap between races has been growing. The Labor 
Department reported that Negroes constituted 20.6 per cent of the 
unemployed last year, though they acceunted for only 10 per cent 
of the population. They are effectively excluded from key ine 
dustries by traditional racial discrimination within organized 
labor. Prof. Thomas F. Pettigrew of Harvard estimates that at 
the rate of employment gains from 1950 to 1960, Negroes would 
not arrive at a proportional representation among clerical | 
workers until the year 1992, among skilled workers until 2005, 
among professionals until 2017 and among business managers and 
proprietors until 2730 A.D. | 


Few Negro spokesmen any longer accept the idea that removal of 
artificial barriers of racial privilege and discrimination would 
result in the integregation of the Negro in American life. They 
impatiently reject the suggestion that with the guarantee of civil 
rights their experience will Yepeat that of various European groups 
who made their way up the social ladder from lowly immigrant begin- 
nings in previous generations, They point out with some asperity 
that the analogy is lacking in realism. : 


There is a growing conviction that civil rights alone are not 
enough, that the movement has o“tgrown this demand and that the 
phase "civil rights" is itself a misleading description of the 
movement. As important as they are, and as far from full reaiie , 
zation, civil rights and cesegregation--so many feel--are not the 
way to full equality, Even in complete possession of his civil 
rights, the Negro would still face automation, urban decay, family 
deterioration, entrapment in slums and de facto segregation in 
schools. These are sociaai and economic failures that transcend 
racial injustice and minority grievances, They call for more 
drastic remedies, and there are doubts among the gre radical lea- 
ders that such remedies can te found within egisting political and 
economic institutions, 


No two revolutions are alike and none is wholly rational, This one 
has some remarkable pecularities,. No movement is a revolution in 
the classical sense that derives overt support from the establish- 
ed government, that strives to realize rether than overthrow the 


social order, | 


The movement has had its apostles of violence and its w*-lence and 
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upheavels, but so far this revolution has been mainly nonviolent, 
predominantly conservative and not wholly Negro. 


Nevertheless, it does share some attributes of the classical type 
of revolution, One of these is that it feeds on hope, not despair. 
Another is that the closer it approaches its goals, the more irtole 
erant it is of frustration--and the more inclines it is to raise. 
its sights and expend its goals. It responds redically to a vitae 
ning gap between rising asperations and actual achievements. 


Whatever their differences, Negro leaders are generally agreed 
that their revolution has reached a turning point, but they are not 
agreed on which way it. should turn, The spectrum of opinion runs 
from radical right to ultra left. In the center, occupied by the 
N.A.A.C.P. and the National Urban League, there is public adherence 
to traditional goals of wider opportunity throughlegal action and 
pressure for full rights through existing institutions. Martin 
Luther King, striving to maintain a viable leadership of factions 
from osnter to the to the left, keeps his organization in working 
contact with the liberal estabiishpent, but tatks of boycott weaponr 
end more and better Selmas,. On the radical right, the black 
nationalists continue to reject all integration with "white devils” 
and seek to build black middle-class enclaves, 


Innovation comes painly from the left, So far, little effective : 
impact is being made by organized Communists with allegiance to 
Moscow, Peking or Bavana. The old Communist have deciandd to a 
new low in numbers, and the “Trots," the Meoists, and the W,. E,. B. 
Du Bois Clubs are even weaker. Some of them have infiltrated the 
Negro movement, but their influence is minimal, Ex-Communists as 
"progressive," any criticism of them as "Red-baiting" and reject 
the idea of alliances with liberals, organized labor or any other 
— forces of society. Théir significance is also margi- 
nal. 


More important are the redicals variously known as the Young, | 
Student or Spontaneous Left, They are unorganized and difficult to 
define, They pride themselves on their militancy, their refusal 
to compromise, Their heart is in Mississippi or Harlem, not in 
Moscow or Peking, but often profess a profound alienation from 
American society, refuse to ally themselvee with labor, Jiberals 
and church groups, reject established civilerights leaders and 
despair of established institutions ventrally. They proclaim no 
specific programs but hint at a coming upheav’ of black and white 
ti people against tre whole society and speak of guerrilla 
actics, 


As it impinges on the Negro movement, the Spontaneous Left is 
perhaps best exemplified by the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, S.N.C.C. has its authentic martyrs and the prestige 
of bloody frontline encounters with sheriffs, state trropers and 
Klansmen, Its workers are predominantly Negro and they address 
themselves the the "crass roots", to the "little people" They 
not only shun liberais and labor and the estabiishkernt in all its 
guises, but the Negro middle class as well. They scorn "image" 
talk and decline to discuss Communist infiltration, 
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mpainiy in the Black Belt at the community 
npoverishec ved and disenfranchised classes, 
fon fagden. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 


NELSON A.ROCKEFELLER 94, | ALBANY 
GOVERNOR a! 


August 1, 1963 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am pleased to acknowledge your telegram of July 
twenty-fifth, in which you urge my direct action in the 
cases of those persons sentenced in New York City 
Criminal Court after conviction on disorderly conduct 


charges. 


As you know, an appeal has been taken from the 
convictions of all those involved, and they have been 
released in nominal bail pending the appeal. 


I assure you that I am fully aware of events 
surrounding the demonstrations at the Downstate Medical 
Center construction site in Brooklyn, New York. I am 
aware, as well, of events which led to arrests and 
convictions. 


I will continue to follow with great care 
developments in the courts in this and similar matters. 


Sincerely, 
Mr. James Farmer | . 
National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


STATE OF NEw YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER ALBANY 
GOVERNOR 


January 8, 1964 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Thank you for your letter of December 
eighteenth, concerning the question of $1.50 
statutory minimum wage in New York. 


As you know, in recent weeks I have 
met with various groups on this vital subject, 
and announcéd my recommendations in my Annual 
Message on January eighth. A copy of that 
Message is enclosed for your convenience. 


Your thoughtfulness in writing is 
appreciated. 


_ Sincerely, 


@ p . 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 
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SOL NEIL CORBIN 
COUNSEL TO THE GOVERNOR ALBANY 


STATE OF NEw YorRK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 


February 28, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


On behalf of Governor Rockefeller, I acknowledge 
your telegram of February 20, 1964, concerning Assembly 
Introductory Number 1858 and Assembly Introductory 
Number 1859, which deal with the temporary questioning 
of suspects and the execution of search warrants. 


As you may know, both bills have been approved by 
the Legislature and are before the Governor for executive 
action, You may be sure that your views will be carefully 
considered by the Governor when he acts on the bills. 


sincerely yo : 
St Hl he 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 
Print. 1859, 3024 Intro. 1858 


ASSEMBLY 


January 9, 1964 


. Introduced by Mr. VOLKER—read once and referred to the Com- 


mittee on Codes—committee discharged, bill amended, ordered 
reprinted as amended and recommitted to said committee 


AN ACT 


To amend the code of criminal procedure, in relation to execu- 


tion of search warrants 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 


Section 1. Section seven hundred ninety-nine of the code of 
criminal procedure is hereby amended to read as follows: 
§. 799. Officer may break open door or window, to execute war- 


rant. The officer may break open an outer or inner door or window 


‘of a building, or any part of the building, or any thing therein, to 


execute the warrant, (a) if, after notice of his authority and pur- 
pose, he be refused admittance, or (b) without notice of his peer 
ity and purpose, if the judge, justice or magistrate issuing the 
warrant has inserted a direction therein that the officer executing 
it shall not be required to give such notice. The judge, justice or 


magistrate may so direct only upon proof under oath, to his satis- 


Exrianation — Matter in italics is iia matter in brackets [] is old law to be umitted. 
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~~ January’9, 1964 


Introduced ° by Mr. VOLKER—read once and referred to the 


Committee on COodes—committee discharged, bill amended, 
ordered reprinted as amended and recommitted to said committee 


AN ACT 


‘To amend the code of criminal procedure, in relation to tem=: 


porary questioning and. search for weapons by police 
officers ; 


The, People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: ) 


Section ee Section one hundred fifty-four-a of the code of 


criminal procedure, as added by chapter five hundred eighty-one of 


the laws of nineteen hundred sixty-three, is hereby amended to 


read as follows: 


§ 154-a. Certain peace officers designated as police officers. 


As used in sections one hundred seventy-seven and one hundred . 


eighty-a of this chapter [The] the following named peace officers 
shall also be known as police officers: any mémber of a duly 
organized police force or department [in] of any county, city, 


town, village, municipality, authority, police district, [park or 


‘-Exptanation — Matter in italics‘is new; matter in brackets [ ] is old law to be omitted. 
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sheriff, undersheriff or deputy anerims, other than a special deputy ) 


sheriff, 


S 2. Boch code«is ‘rye ‘aqpeugest by piding therpto; @ new sec- 


tion, té be séction one hon tree Sightyb- fo Tead as fohtows: 

§ 180-a. Temporary questioning: of _ persons én public places; 
search for weapons. 1. A police officer may stop any person 
abroad in a public place whom he reasonably suspects is committing, 


has committed or is about to commit a felony . or any of the 


A er hye Fs 


crimes specified ln erahna five pete fifty-two of this chapter, 


and may demand of him his name, address and an explanation of 
his actions. pe a a 
When. a police officer has stopped\a person: for ; questioning 
pursuant to this section and reasonably suspects that he is in danger 
of life or mb, he may search such person for a dangerous weapon. 
If the police officer finds such’ a ‘weapdn or any other thing the 
possession of which may constitute a crime, iis may take and weep 
it until the completion of the questioning, my wihick time he shall 
either return wt, af lawfully possessed, or arrest such person. 
§ 3. This act shall take effect July first, nineteen hundred 


sixty-four. 
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IVAN WARNER 
27t DISTRICT 
CHAIRMAN 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION May 26, 1965 


THE SENATE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
ALBANY 1GO BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y: 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The enclosed bill has passed both 
houses of the legislature and has been 
sent to the Governor for his approval or 
disapproval. 


The purpose of my writing is to 
suggest that you communicate with the 
Governor as soon as possible requesting 
his favorable consideration of this most 
noteworthy legislation. 


Sincerely, 
An, 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE | 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 
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Lee Print. 990, 5060 Intro. 990 


ee Introduced by Mr. read twice and ordered printed, 
eae : “<"and when printed ‘to be committed to the Committee on Codes 
.. : —committee discharged, bill amended, ordered reprinted as 
= ~ - =" "amended and reecommitted to said committee 


/ .‘To-amend the civil rights law, in relation to declaring that 


' certain lawful. actions shall not be deemed disqualifications 


3 | | 
q oe with respect to public employment, eligibility for licenses 
q | and for other purposes 


ee ; The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Ss : Assembly, do enact as follows: 


1 Section 1. The civil rights law is hereby amended by inserting 
9 therein a new section, to be section seventy-nine, to read as follows: 
g § 79. Protection of demonstrators for civil rights. 1. Legislative 
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: 4 declaration. It is hereby found that the letter and spirit of the 
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& constitution of the United States are being violated in some juris- 
6 dictions under color of law with the result that persons from this 
7 state, as well as from other states, are being subjected to discrimina- 


8 fory treatment in the exercise of their constitutional rights because 
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: 11 attempted use of state transportation facilities and other places 
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24. resist discriminatory treatment in any 
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STATE OF NEw YORK 


Peres ALOMCH EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
EXECUTIVE ASS'STANT 
TO THE GOVERNOR ALBANY June 8, 1965 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


On behalf of Governor Rockefeller, I acknowledge your 
letter asking the Governor to proclaim June 21-28, 1965. as 
"Days of Mourning" tor James Chaney, Andrew Goodman and Michaei 
schwerner. 


The Governor has frequently expressed his convictions 
with respect to equality of opportunity and civil rights. His 
support of this cause was underlined by his designation of 

Chairman Fowler of the State Commission for Human Rights and 

| myself as his representatives in the March from Selma to 
Montgomery. He appreciates the sincerity of your purpose as 
well as the sacrifices made by so many of those who are parti- 
/ cipating in the movement. 


After careful and thorough consideration, however, 
he has determined that the steps suggested in your letter would 
tend to single out a few individuals from the distinguished 
honor roll of those who have given their lives in the cause of 
civil rights. In keeping with prior decisions made in this 
area, the Governor feels that he cannot comply with your 
requests, notwithstanding his personal sympathies, | 


Sincerely, 


— 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


ELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 
GOVERNOR 


seventh, concerning Assembly Bill, Introductory 
Number 233, Senate Print Number 5363. 


give me the benefit of your views in this matter 
are appreciated. Your views will receive my 
careful consideration when the bill comes before 
me for executive action. 


LZ Legpnn 
Mr. James Farm¢r 


National Director 


CORE 


38 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


STATE OF NEw YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 


June 23, 1965 


Thank you for your letter of May twenty- 


Your interest and courtesy in writing To 


Sincerely, 


SOL NEIL CORBIN 


STATE OF NEw YoRK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 


COUNSEL TO THE GOVERNOR ALBANY 


July 22, 1965 
JUL 2 3 1265 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


On behalf of Governor Rockefeller, I acknowledge your 
letter of May 27, 1965, in support of bill (Senate Introductory 
Number 990, Print Number 5060) which would have provided amnesty 
for certain civil rights demonstrators, 


After giving careful and respectful consideration to your 
views, and to those of others both for and against the bill, the 
Governor concluded that he could not approve the bill in the form 
it was presented to him, for reasons stated in the enclosed 
Disapproval Memorandum Number 456. 


Sincerely yours, 


eleond TL, Shale 


Richard E. Stewart 
Enclosure Assistant Counsel 
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FOR RELEASE IN THE MORNI!; PAPERS OF THURSDAY, JULY 22, 1965 
ROBERT L., MC MANUS, PRESS SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNOR 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
* ALBA NY 


July 20, 1965 


MEMORANDUM filed with Senate Bill, Introductory Number 990, Print 
Number 5060, entitled: 


"AN ACT to amend the civil rights law, in relation to 
| declaring that certain lawful actions shall 
#456 not be deemed disqualifications with respect 
to public employment, eligibility for licenses 
and for other purposes” 


This bill would provide that "notwithstanding any provision of 
law to the contrary" no person shall be denied any license or other 
benefit “or suffer any other disability", because of any arrest or 
conviction, in the courts of the United States or any state, founded on 
acts "arising out of" a civil rights demonstration. : 


Notwithstanding my deep official and personal commitment to the 
cause of equal rights for all, I cannot approve the bill in its present 
form, because it could 


-- apply to deliberate acts of violence committed by anyone, 
even a hate monger, in the course of an otherwise peaceful 
demonstration in this State or any other state, and 


-- deprive New York State courts of the power to impose 
sentences following conviction for crimes committed in 
this State. 


Under the bill, amnesty would be granted to any person convicted 
of any crime "arising out of" a peaceful demonstration or activity. 
Thus an irresponsible or improperly motivated person may join a group 
engaged in a peaceful demonstration, commit an unprovoked and serious 
crime and invoke the benefits of the bill. Similarly, a hate monger 
could attack a group of peaceful demonstrators and claim that his. 
crime was one "arising out of" the demonstration. 


Moreover, the bill would be applicable to acts committed in any 
State and would eliminate any disability which the perpetrator may 
suffer under law. These provisions could be construed to prevent the 
courts of this State from imposing scutences ot probation upon persons 
convicted of conduct unlawful in this State. 


In these circumstances, the bill cannot be approved. 


The bill is disapproved. 
(Signed) NELSON A, ROCKEFELLER 
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In Bown V. Board of _Eéucation,* the United States Supreme 
Court in 195) held that segregation of children in public schools sclely 
on the basis of race, violated the constitutional rights of children 
of minority groups to the equal protection of the law. 

Today, six initia later, the fact is that the school system 
of the City of New York is stilt largely segregate?. In 1959, 56.7% 
of New York City schools were "segregate’ according to the Board of 
Education, "segregated" being defined as. schools with less than 10% 
non-white students. * Tre Board has declared that "given the present 
residential patterns, no marked changes in the population of the most 
segregated schools can be expectec in the near future" 3 

The Board of Education's position is that it accepts the 


‘principle of the Brown decision, and regards it as a "legal and moral 


teaffirmation of our fundamental ecucational principles,’ ' It agrees 
that where segregated education is required by governmental action, it is 
illegal, But it clains that the Brown decision "“id not of course apply 
to ue since 1900", > The Boare of Stication claims that it does nothing 
to bring about segregation in the schools and that the segregation which 
exists in the schools comes ebout without any requirement by the Board 
and results solely from resicential patterns for which the Board is 


not responsible and over which it has no control. 
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1. 37 U.S. 183, 

2. NEW YORK TIMES, June 28, 1969, 

3. “Toward Greater Opportunity" » a Progress Report from the 
Superintendent of Schools, published by Board of Education 
of the City of New = June 1960, p. 151, 

i, Report, footnote 3, p. 1 

5S. Report, footnote 3, p. :; 


We address ourselves to the first questions 


I. JS SAGREGATION IN NeW YORK CITY SCHOOLS DUE. 
TO ANY ACTION OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION? 

The Board of Education has acopted and carries out a policy 
which is generally described as the "Neighborhood School Policy", a 
policy that the school must be a "neighborhood school". An early Report 

. Of the Sub-sCommission of the Commission on Integration appointed by the 

Board in 195): "recognized that New York City*ts public elementary and 
junior high schools are neighborhood schools and the school populations, 
therefore, reflect the ethnic composition ef the school district" .© 
The Sub-Commissien recommended that "in the light of this, it is clearly 
necessary to re-evaluate the neighborhood school concept", ? The Final 
Report ; however “reaffirmed the neighborhood school concept" ,° 

The Public School Association Report on the "Status of the 
Public School Education of Negro anc Puerto Rican Children in New York 
City" presented to the Board in October 1955 found that the "principles" 
followed in zoning school districts ignore both the possibility of 
separation anc integration of ethnic groups". ” It found that schools 
are zoned "so that distances a chilc must walk are kept to a minimum"; 


"major traffic hezards are avoided" and "topographical, features" are 


| considered, +? In essence, the Neighborhood School Policy is followed. 
It is well recognized that there are many ghettos in our City 


in which minority groups sre crowded. Thus the neighborhoods in our City 


are segregated and neighborhood schools, reflecting the segregated pattern 


of the neighborhoods, are anc must be segregatec schools. 


6. Report, footnote 3, page 152. | . | 

7. Report cited footnote 3, page 152. 

8. Report cited footnote 3, page 152. 

9. Report prepared by the Public Education Association, published — 
October 1955, page 16, 

10. Report cited, footnote 9, page 10, 
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The fact is that so long as the Board adheres to the Neighborhood 
School Policy, we will have segregated schools, 

The Neighborhood School Policy is not required by the Education 
Law or by any other law. The assumption vsually mace that segregated 
housing must result in segregated education is a non sequitur. A school 
need not be a neighborhood school. It can be wherever the Board 
Cetermines and it can take its pupils either from nearby or from a 
distance, When the Board determines that it shoul¢ take pupils only 
or primarily from their neighborhood, it is this determination, in its 
application, which results in the segregated school. If the Board 
determined that it should take pupils on the basis of a plan for 
integration and not necessarily from the neighborhood, it would be this 
determination which could result in integrated schools rather than 
segregated schools. 

The Neighbortood School Policy must be understood not merely 
as an affirmative policy; it necesserily involves a negatives children 
shall not attend non-neighborhoot schools. This means that a Negro 
child must attenc a neighborhood school even if it is a segregated 
school and may not attend a noneneighborhood school even if it is or 
could become an integrated school, Thus, state action is employed to 
deny to such a Negro child an integrated ecucation and to compel such 
children to submit to a segregated education. 

Thus, the answer to the question we put would seem to bes 
segregation in New York City schools is due to action and policy of the 
Board of Bducation of the City of New York. 


We come to the legal questions: 


o3en 


II. THIS NETGHBORHOO! SCHOC POLICY AND THE ACTION 

oe GR Te BOARD : 

; It does not meet the consti tutional Ageve to consi er the 
Board's policy and its action under it merely as on enercioe of 


IMP LEMEN LN : te} POL! r CONST: EUTTONAL? 


"administrative discretion". For "administrative discretion" does not 
justify unconstitutional conduct. Administrators must obey the 
constitutional mandate of equal protection of the laws. 

In Judd ve Board of Eéucation™, a case involving an attack on 


REESE 


the asserted unconstitutional use of school funds in aid of private 
schools, the Court of Appeals held that "The police power must be exercised 
in harmony with the restrictions imposed by the fundamental law", 

Upon analysis, every justification which might fairly be urged 
in support of the Neighborhood School Policy is no more than a justi-e 
fication for the exercise of administrative discretion, and each of 
these justifications must yield to the constitutional requirement, 

Thus, the concept that a school should reflect the neighborhood, 
turns out, in reality, to be ; concept that the school should be a 
segregated school where the neighborhood is segregated, But the highest 
court in Brown v, Board of Education, supre, rejected the segregated 
school and found it iniurious to the minority group children, The Board 
of Education here has itself declared that "segregated education is 
inferior education". 

Nor can there be merit in the concept that the neighborhood 
school is a matter of administrative convenience. For the convenience of 
administrators must not bring about a constitutionally prohibited result. 

The final and ultimate rationale of the Neighborhood School 


Policy must be the alleged convenience, safety and welfare of the 
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11, 278 N.Y. 200 (1938) 
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" children, and oftheir parents. It is claimed to be easier and safer 
to walk a short distance to school; and easier and more convenient for 
parents to come to a nearby school for consultation and cooperation. 

Yet since the welfare of the children is the primary concern, it would 


seem that the conceded inferiority and evil of the segregated school is 
far greater than the asserted inconvenience of attendance of schools at 
a distance. 
The fact is that parents usually consider that the advantages 
of a better school at a distance outweigh the disadvantages of travel. 


Parents willingly send their children to private schools at a distance 
when they believe that such distant schools will provide better education 
than the convenient neighborhood school. Parents willingly send their 
children to public schools at a distance, when they are permitted to do 
so, when the distant school provides special facilities, special 
instructions, or any advantages. Plainly, the mere convenience of the 
neighborhood school is actually a minor factor and is of far less in- 
portance than other factors which are ccncerned with the welfare of 
the children. 
The primary concern is that “segregated education is inferior 

| education”, as the Board of Education itself declares! 2, On this basis, 
it seems clear that a non-neighborhood integrated school better serves 
the interests of the children than a neighborhood segregated sabia | 
Finally, the controlling consideration is that the Supreme Court, which 
made a finding in Brown that segregated education is injurious to 

- children, laid down the constitutional principle that segregated edu- 
cation violates the constitutional rights of the children of minority groups 
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12, Report cited, footnote 3, p. 5. 
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III. COURT DECISIONS SUBSEQUENT TO THE BROWN DECISION 


WV, Wichits ict’’, the 
Fifth Circuit declared that "the equal protection and due process clauses 
of the Fourteenth Amendment do not affirmatively command integration but - 


" cS rig ti. ~ 


in Aver3 Independence School Dist 


they do forbid any state action requiring segregation on account of their 
race or color of children in the public schools", in Briggs v, Eli sottt, 
the District Court of South Carolina similerly ceclared that "the 
Constitution does not require integrations it merely forbics the use 

of governmental power to enforce segregation", These declarations are 
cited with approval by the three-judge District Court in Alabama in 
Shuttlesworth v, Rirmineham Board of Education! ’ affirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court in November 1958"°, , 

The same Fifth Circyit, in Holland v. Board of Public Instruction: ’ , 
Sealing with defacto segregation in public schools, declared that the 
courts Will strike down as unconstitutional state action which brings 
about segregation. There, a city orcinance recuired residential 
sepregation. The covrt held that where there was svate action resulting 
in segregated education, such segregation would be deemed violative of 
the constitutional rights of chilcren. 

The legal position here taken is not based on any failure of ‘ 
the Boar¢c to take action to integrate; rather it is based upon the 
affirmative adoption and the application by the Board of the Neighborhood 
School Policy resulting in sezgrezatec ecucation. It is not the absence 
of action to integrate but affirmative action resulting in segregation 


which is under analysis here. The Neighborhood School Policy is no more 
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13. ‘2hl Feed. 2d, 230, 

1. 132 F.S. 776, 777 (D.C. B® 8.C, 1955). 

15. 162 F.8, 372 (D.C. Ala. 1958). 

16, © 358 U.S. 101, but note that the affirmance is "on the limited © 
- grounds on which (the lower) court rests its decision". 

17. 258 Fed. 24, 730 (Fifth Circuit, 1958). 
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than a particular approach and its application by the Board of 
Bducation. It is affirmative state action resulting in segregation. 


The analysis here presented does not rest upon any use of a 
racial classification by the Board of Education. It is concedec that 
the criteria used in the Neighborhood School Policy do not per se 


constitute a classification on the basis of race. We urge that criteria 
and standards formulated by a government agency, which may be innocent 
in themselves, run afoul of the constitution where (1) they inevitably 
result in segregation, and (2) this result is known to the agency which 
formlates and carries out such policy, criteria and standards, 
These factors, in our view, were not considered and are not 

Gisposed of by the holding of the three-judge cistrict court in 

Alabama in Shuttlesworti v. Birmingham Board of "ducation, 


the Fourth Circuit decision in Carson V. Varliek™® » in which School 
Placement Laws were held constitutional "on their face”, The basis of 
these holdings was the court's view, as stated in Shuttlesworth, that 
the "School Placement Law furnishes the legal machinery for an orderly 
administration of the public schools in a constitutional manner by the 
admission of qualified pupils wpon a basis of individual merit, without 
regard to their race or colornl?, 

if these pena are read as holding that a school plan is 
unconstitutional only where, on its face, it contains a direct and 


explicit racial classification in placing students or, where, in its 


application, a racial classification is utilized, then the analysis here 
mace conflicts with these authorities. 
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18, 238 Fed, 2d, 72h (CCAb, 1956). 
19. Shuttlesworth, supra, p,. 38) of 162 f,s.) 
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On the other hanc, we believe that these cases do not restrict 
the principles of Brown to racial classification on the face of the 
school policy or cirectly in its application, and that these factors were 
the only circumstances which were considered in Shuttlesworth and Carson. 
Tn our view, the doctrine of the Brown case also applies to a non-racial 
school classification which inevitably results in racial segregation and 
which result is known by the school board when the plan is formulated 

anc carried out. 

A noneracial school classification which actually results in 
racial segregation anc which is adopted with full kmowledge that it will 
result in racial classification is, we submit, as culpable as a racial 
school classification. There are, we believe, enlightening analagous 
constitutional noldings. It has been urged that external circumstances 
may render unconstitutional acts which otherwise would be immune from 


constitutional attack. Thus, in Marsh vy. Alabama*?, a criminal 


conviction for the distribution of religious literature on private 
property, which was a company town, was reversed by the Supreme Court 
and held to be a violation of First Amendment rights, Similerly, it has 
been recognized that the fact that a state has a legislative interest in 
the end (here, education of school children) and that the means, in the 
absence of the constitution, would be wholly within the state's dis- 
cretion, coes not protect action in furtherance of the state's interest 
which collides with interests protected by the constitution 

(Cantwell v. Connecticut). 
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20. 326 U.S. 501 (1916). 
21. 310 U.S. 296 (19):0). 


We note two decisions which reach an oppesite conclusion 
to that which is here urged. In Henry v. Godsel]°*, the court held there 
was no denial of constitutional rights where the school board, in cons- | 
tructing a new school, considered relevant and reasonable factors, not 

sham or subterfuge to foster segregation, and chose a site resulting 

in de facto segregation because of residential segregation. The court 
declared that "the choice of a school site based on density of 

population and geographical considerations such as Ccistance, ace 
cessibility, ease of transportation, and other safety considerations, 

is a permissible exercise of administrative discretion..." 

In re Sidinvorth 23 the Board of Béucation instituted a proceeding 
in the Domestic Relations Court in New York City to adiudge parents guilty 
of child neglect in violation of law because they refused to send their | 
children to schools to which they had been assigned on the ground that 
inferior educational opportunity was afforded by such schools. The schools 
involved were junior high schools where the attendance was 190 per cent | 
Negro and Puerto Rican. The parents urged by way of defense that the 
requirement that the chilcren attend the school resulted in a denial of 
their constitutional rights to equality and also that the school 
facilities were "inferior" facilities. The court dismissed the petition 
on the ground that the facilities provided were inferior and that the 
defense on the ground of inferior educational opportunity was established 
and thus barred an adjudication of neglect. The court, however, declined 
to rest its decision on the ground that segregated education was invelved, 
stating "upon the record in this case, the Court holds that no showing | 
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22, 165 F.S, .87 (D.C. Ed. Mich. 1958). 
23, lh Mise, 2d. 329, 180 N.Y.S. 2d. 852 (Domestic Relations Court, 
New York City, 1958). 
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has been made that de facto segregation in New York City is the 
consequence of any misfeasance or nonfeasance of the Board of Education", 

In Henry, supra, there was no challenge to the overall system 

of zoning (Neighborhood School Policy) but only a challenge as to the 

site of a single new school, While the Court did not consider any 
constitutional attack on the neighborhood school policy as state action 
denying equal protection of the law the decision would appear in principle 
to reach a conclusion opposed to the position here urged. In any event, 
the decision of the Federal District Court for the Eastern District of 
Michigan does not foreclose a contrary conclusion by the District of 
New York. In Skipworth, supra, the constitutional argument here urged 

was not presented to the Court. 

The Board of Education cannot meet the constitutional issue 
here raisec by arguing that the Board is not refusing to a Negro child 
access to a school attended by white chileren as was the specific case 
in Brown v. Board of Education, supra. A Negro child in New York City, 
living in e segregated neighborhood cannot, in fact, go to an integrated 
school because the Board seys he mst go to his "neighborhood" school, 
which is segregated. The result here, as in Brown ; supra, is that the 
right to equal protection of the law is being violated by segregated 
public education. The fact that the Board of Education does not 
specifically refer. to race in implementing a policy resulting in 
segregated ecucation is constitutionally of no significance, There is 
here a constitutional right - equal protection of the law ~ and its 
denial by segregated schools resulting from state action = the application 
of the Neighborhood School Policy. The resulting denial of constitutional 
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rights condemns the Board's action which, in the absence of the 
constitutional principle, would be within the Board's discretion. 

The Supreme Court decision in Brown v. Boerc of Education, supra, 
was an historic and precedent=creating cecision. The meaning of Brown 
was that segregated education resulting from state action is unconstitutional. 
The meaning of Brawn is subverted by a neighborhood school policy which 
results in. segregated education. The adverse social, psychological and 
educational effects woon children who attend segregated schools has been 
amply set forth and documented in petitioner*s brief in Brown v, Board © 
of Education, supra, and similarly epplies to segregated tains in New 


York City. 


TV, THERE CAN BE NO HOPE FOR, OR EVEN A TIMB-TABLE FOR, 


INTEORATION UNLESS THE BOARD REPUDIATES ITS NEIOH~ 


D SCHOOL POLICY; THE BOARD'S STATEMENT OF 
AUGUST 31, 1960 IS NOT A PEPUDIATION OF THAT POLICY. 
The reality of the matter must, we believe, be faced squarely 


and honestly: so long as we have a neighborhood school policy, just so 
long must our schools be as segregated as the neighborhoods are 
serpregated, 

In fairness to the Board of Education, it must be stated that 
the Board itself has recognized this truth, although it must be added that 
the Board does not recognize that it is its own policy which brings about 
the evil result of segregated education and that this policy is not 
immutable or beyond constitutional challenge. 

The Board of Education has itself made clear that there can be 
no hope for an integrated school system in New York City or even for a 


"time=table" for the accomplishment of an integrated school system so 
long as it follows the Neighborhood School Policy. 

The Board of Education in its Jume 1960 Report, states that 
its SubCommission Report "requested a time-table for the accomplishment 
of integration in the schools". 2" The Report then states that the final 
report of the Commission on Integration "“incicates clearly that this 
request was not possible cf achievement under existing conditions". 2° 

The Board ‘thes places the matter concretely in the following 
explicit terms, "However, the neighborhood school concept continues to 
be the basis of pupil placement on the elementary level and to a lesser 
cegree on the junior high school level so that within the near future 
neither complete integration nor a time-table for integration is a 
likely possibility®,-° 

We submit that the Board has here laid bare the fect that it is 
its policy, the Neighborhood School Policy, which procuces segregation, 
prevents integzation and even prevents ‘ time-table for integration. This 
is the policy which results in the unconstitutional denial of equal 
protection of the law. 

On August 31, 1960, the Board of Education of New York City 
issvec a statement announcing a "new policy" with reference to "raciel 
integraticn in our schools" which it again declared to be "an essential 
and imperative element of democratic education". The Board announced 
that it is now ready to institute a program of "open enrollment" whereby 


parents “can,...transfer their children to schools with unused spece" 
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ah, Report cited, footnote 33 De 153. 
25. Report cited, footnote 3, p. 153. 
26. Report cited, footnote 3, p. 153, 
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where “reasonably varied ethnic distribution exists", the parents requesting 
transfer to “be responsible for the transportation of their children", 

The only pupils affected are those entering 21 designated junior 
er senior high schools which are called "sending schools" and the transfers 
may be made to 28 schools designated as "receiving schools". The designation 
"sending schools" are schools with 85% or more Negro or Puerto Rican 
children; the entering students affected are estimated at a total of 3,000; 
the 28 "receiving" schools which are stated to be "underutilized" can ins 
commodate at least 10% more pupils than they now have, The Board further 
Ceclares that this policy "will be in operation and at the elementary 
school level not later than September 1961", 2° 

A NEY YORK TIMES writer notes that the "new policy” will no longer 
regard neighborhood bouncries as immovable barriers" and notes that a factor 
in the Board's new policy is the realization that the "existing barriers 
can no longer be defended idealogically or practically" ,23 Since then, the 
Superintendent of Schools has announced a "pilot program" affecting oun 
7,800 pupils in the 3rd, /'th and 5th graces of 16 schools "which have a 
heavy concentration of Negro and Puerto Rican children" who may apply for 
transfer to 31 receiving schools, This program is cesigned to provide the 
fexperience and sitills" needed to introduce open enrollment in elementary 
schools on a city wide basis. 

The most recent pronouncements of the Board are encouraging only 
insofar as they imply a recognition by the Board of the need to repudiate the 
Neighborhood School Policy if intestation is to be achieved. The Neighborhood 
School Policy is still the basic policy determining pupil placemert,. It is 
not an actual abandonment or substantial departure from the Policy itself and, 


therefore, does not cure the Constitutional objections raised herein, 


atin 
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For the school year now beginning (1960-1), the new "policy" 
applies only to a small percentage of the students in segregated schools. 

Nor does it, upon analysis, really move towards an integrated school system, 
even as it is supposed to apply next year. 

The statement is no substitute for an affirmative program by the 
Board to cesegregate the school system of our city. 

The effect of the Board's statement would be to shift to parents 
the responsibility for desegregation. Not only would the initiative have to 
come from parents requesting transfers but such parents would have to assume 
the financial burden of transportation costs. 

The Board's June 1960 Report notes that, for some time, Neighborhood 
School Policy has been disregarded in the case of specially gifted or 
retarded cupile or problem children or in cases of wundereutilized schools 
and that busses have been providee by the Board of Education to bring children 
to non-neighborhood schools. The Board in its June 1960 Report says? 

"When it becomes necessary to transport pupils to 

relieve overecrowdcing and for better utilization 

of school plent, integration should be one of the 

considerations. However, pupils should not be 

transovorted by bus from one school tg another 

solely for vurvoses of integration". 

The Board still clings to the policy stated in the en quotation. 
This, despite the fact that the Board must recognize that the children of 
the minority groups involved are from homes where transportation expenses 


could be burdensome. The privilege of open enrollment without bussing 


will not make for the integrated objective which the Board has adopted. 


29. Report cited, footnote 3, p. 160. 
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Furthermore, “open registration" which is not specifically 
related to integration and limited to enrollment for integration may 
not at all aid integration but may instead aid segregation. Under the 
Board's new statement, a white child attending an integrated school in 
his neighborhood could apply for a transfer to an all white segregated 
school outside his neighborhood, Thus, a statement, publicly proclaimed 
as designed to aid integration may be turned into its opposites a policy 
to aid segregation, The Board's statement is not a proposal of open 
enroliment for intesration, but is, in reality, a proposal of open 
enrollment without regard to integration. 

We urge that the Board, having repeatedly ceclared its 
recognition of the evil of segregated education and the values for 
our democracy of genuinely integrated education, formulate a plan and 
a time-table for achieving this objective, We urge that the Board do 
what the Feceral Courts have been compelling recalcitrant school 
systems in the South to dos to vrepare in good faith a feasible and 
reasonable plan for integration and a time-table consistent with good 
faith compliance at the earliest practicable cate, in accordance with 
the burden which our highest court has ceclared rests upon the school 


systems of our country. 30 
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30, 349 U.S. 29) (May 31, 1955). It is not our purpose here to 
present the plans and steps available to desegregate the schools 
of New York. The Board has the constitutional duty to develop 
such plans and steps. We understand, however, that various 
plans for desegregation have been proposed. 
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WE SUBMIT THAT THE NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL POLICY IS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL AND WE URGE THE BOARD OF EDUCATION TO RESCIND 
THIS POLICY, AND WITHOUY FURTHER DELAY, FORMULATE A PLAN AND 
TIME*TABLE FOR THE INTEGRATION OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM IN THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Respectfully submitted, 


NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILP 
NEW YORK CITY CHAPTER 
15h NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


REPORT FREPARED BY 
COMMITTEE ON INTEGRATION IN 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


Charles T, McKimey, Chairman 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
COrtlandt 7+6270 

February, 1963 


ACKGROUND INFORMATION ON CORE'S SCHOOL BOND CAMPAIGN 


Public school integration in the South.is. proceeding at 4 
snail's pace, The December, 1962 meeting of the National Action Council 
authorized the staff to initiate a national project aimed at challenging 
the legality and financial support of segregated education. 


Money to build and expand schools is generally raised by 
selling school bonds. The federal government helps subsidize these 
bonds by not collecting income tax on interest from them. CORE contends 
that this money cannot constitutionally be used for segregated schools 
and we feel that the federal government should not subsidize segregation 
in this manner. 

One aspect of our program is to challenge the federal tax 
exemption of those bonds which are used to support segregation: Another 
approach will be to challenge the right of the school districts to raise 
and expend money for segregated schools. 


Still,a third angle (and one which will involve most of the 
nonviolent direct action) will be that of asking the financial 
institutions not to underwrite and handle these segregated bonds. A 
word of explanation at this point is required. 


After a school district has decided to raise funds by 
issuing bonds they call for sealed bids from investment houses interested 
in handling and selling them. The financial house which will charge the 
least is normally awarded the issue. This house in turn sells the bonds 
to individuals, insurance companies and other firms. We are asking that 
the investment houses not bid on the issues and are appealing to the 
public in general and to other firms not to buy the bonds if they are 
to be used to further segregation, 


Most of the school bond issues are underwritten by large 
financial institutions which are located primarily in the North. Thus, 
it is northern institutions and northern money which provide the majority 
of the funds to perpetuate segregation, 
a fact in the South, we will need concerted action on the part of northern 
CORE chapters as well as those in the South. Segregation is truly 2 
national problem and this becomes increasingly clear as we see the role 
which northern capital plays in financing illegal segregation in the South. 


If school integration is to become 
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A School Superintendents Conference on Practical Problems of 
Public School Desegregation will be held in Baltimore on August 5, 6, and 
7, 1963, it was announced today by Dr. George B. Brain, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, The Conference has been made possible through a 
grant from the Public Affairs Division of the Ford Foundation. 

Conference participants will include a selected group of public 
school superintendents from Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, Milwaukee, New 
Haven (Conn. ), New Rochelle (New York), New York City, Philadelphia, 
and St. Louis. State Superintendents Frederick Raubinger, of New Jersey, 
James E. Allen, of New York, and Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., of Maryland, 
will also participate. 

The general purpose of the Conference will be to provide a forum 
for the free exchange of ideas to clarify the role of the - public schools in 
mitigating the effects of de facto segregation. A principal purpose will be 


to examine and identify promising, expeditious, and legally-sound ways of 


(more) 
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administering educational programs to achieve better racial balances in 
the public oubnie while at the same time advancing the basic aims of 
public education. 

The superintendents will consider other broad community and 
social problems which affect the operation of the public schools and the 
efforts being made by cities generally to counteract de facto segregation. 
For this phase of the Conference, representatives from several Federal 
agencies will be invited as consultants and resource persons, including 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Office of the U. S, Attorney General, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. Emphasis 
will be placed upon broad coordination and sound planning rather than upon 
a fragmented approach to the complex desegregation challenge. 

To provide deeper insights into the problems and issues, consultants 
have been invited also from the national offices of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, the Urban League, and the 
Congress of Racial Equality. 

The application of Constitutional and judicial rulings bearing upon 
the enrollment of all children and youth in the public schools will guide the 
Conference proceedings. Discussions will focus upon policies and pro- 
cedures aimed at assuring that every child is provided with maximum 
access to equal educational opportunities. 

Dr. Brain stated that the Conference will be conducted in an 
informal spirit in an attempt to explore and define concerns, and to 


- (more) 
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discover and delineate promising solutions that are practical and feasible. 
The Conference has been kept relatively small so that the superintendents 
may enjoy the fullest opportunity to speak freely and openly, he added. 

The press and other public media will receive further infverngitbn 
about the Conference as planning progresses. 

Dr. | Brain noted that no easy and sweeping solutions could be 
expected, certainly not as an immediate outgrowth of the Conference. The 
aim is to develop some clear-cut guidelines that may be followed by 
superintendents in seeking solutions to their local desegregation problems 
and concerns. 

A report of the Conference proceedings will be prepared, will be 
made available to all participants, and will subsequently be given general 
distribution. 

Conference planning will be developed by Dr. Brain with the 
assistance of Dr. Robert Lioyd, currently serving as Coordinator for the 
Citizens School Advisory Committee study project, who will be assigned 
as Conference Coordinator. 

"In oviler that individual cities and our nation continue to progress, "' 
Dr. Brain commented, ''public education must make every effort to pro- 
vide the environment and guidance that will make it possible for young 
people to expand to their fullest potential, to develop a set of values based 
on moral precepts, and social effectiveness, to learn to think critically 
and analytically, and to act responsibly. Public education is founded on 


(more) 
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the fundamental principle that all children and youth must be afforded 
opportunities to acquire education and to discover and develop fully their 


talents and capabilities. It is hoped that this Conference will provide still 


another opportunity for moving closer to these basic goals of public education. ' 
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The School Superintendents Conference on the Practical Problems of 


Public School Desegregation will convene Monday, August 5th through August 7th 
with participants from ten city public school systems, Commissioners of 
Education fram three states, consultants representing five Federal agencies 
and from the national offices of three Negro organizations, The Conference 
being held in Baltimore has been made possible through a grant fren the 
Public Affairs Division of the Ford Nenitntdicn » according to Dr, George B. 
Brain, Superintendent of Public Instruction for the Baltimore City Public 
Schools and General Chairman of the Conference. 

A press conference with Dr. Brain presiding was held Sunday night at 
the Sheraton-Baléfmore Inn. Participating school superintendents and state 
education commissioners began arriving Sunday afternoon. 

Conference participants will include public school superintendents 
from Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, Milwaukee, New Haven (Connecticut), New 
Rochelle (New York), New York City, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and St. 
Louis. State Superintendents Frederick Raubinger of New Jersey, James E. 
Allen of New York, and Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., of Maryland will also parti- 


cipate, | 
(more) 
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The general purpose cf the Conference will be to provide a forum fer 

the free exchange of ideas to clarify the role ¢& the public schools in 

mitigating the effects of de Paci segregation. A principal nurpose wiil 


be to examine and identify promising, expeditious, and legally~sound ways 

of administering educational programs to achieve better racial balances in 
the public schools while at the same time advancing the basic aims of mublic 
education. Superintendents will consider other broad community and social 
problems which affect the operation of the public schools and efforts being 
made by cities generally to coustabent de facto segregation. 

The following representatives of Federal agencies will serve as con- 
sultants and resource persons: James M, Quigley, Assistant Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Lyle Carter, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare; David 
S. Seeley, Special Assistant to the v. S. Commissioner of Education; Mrs, 
Elisabeth R. Cole, Chief of the Public Education Section of the U. S. Com~ 
mission on Civil Rights; James G. Banks, Assistant Commissioner for Reloca~ 
tion and Commnity Organization of the Housing and Home Finance Agency (Urban 
Renewal Administration); and Burke Marshall, Assistant Attorney General in 
the U, S. Attorney-General's Office. Emphasis will be placed upon broad 
coordination of community and nastdiailend ton sound planning in meeting 
the complex desegregation challenge. 

Consultants have also been invited from the national offices of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the National 
Urban League » and the Congress of Racial Equality to provide deeper insights 
into the problems and issues, Representing the N.A.A.C.P. will be Rey 
Wilkins, Executive Secretary; Robert L, Carter, General Counsel; and Miss 
June Shagaloff, Special Assistant for Education. 


(more ) 
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Attending as consultants from the National Urban League will be Whitney 
M. Young, Jr., Executive Director; Otis E. Finley, Jr., Assistant Director 
for Education and Youth Incentives; and Jerome H Holland, Chairman of the 
Education and Youth Incentives Committee. | 

James Farmer, National Director, and Gene Trenour, Field Secretary, 
will be serving as consultants representing the Congress of Racial Equality. 

Dr. Brain stated that the Conference will be conducted in an informal | 
spirit in an attempt to explore and define concerns and to discover and 
delineate promising solutions that are practical and feasible, The Con- 
ference has been kept relatively small so that the superintendents may enjoy 
the fullest opportunity to exchange views on the several issues involved. 

The application of Constitutional rulings and sound educational — 
practices bearing upon the enrollment of all children and youth in the white 
schools will guide the Conference proceedings. Discussions will focus upon 
policies and wecietipine aimed at assuring that every child is provided with 
maximum access to equal educational opportunities, 

Dr, Brain noted that no easy and sweeping solutions could be expected, 
certainly not as an immediate outgrowth of the Conference. The aim is to 
develop some clear~cut guidelines that may be followed by superintendents 
in seeking sclubtene to their local desegregation problems and concerns. 

Dr. Brain noted that the Conference sessiors will be closed to the 
press and other public media in keeping with the wishes of Conference parti- 
cipants. Press releases have been distributed, the press conference was 
held on Sunday night, and a preliminary report of the Conference will be 
made at the conclusion of the Conference sessions on Wednesday. 

A report of the Conference proceedings will be prepared, will be 
made available to all participants, and will subsequently be given general 


distribution, 
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Participating superintendents are as follows: George B. Brain, 
Baltimore; Frederick J, Gillis, Boston; Samuel B. Brownell, Detroit; Harold 
Vincent, Milwaukee; tasiente G. Paquin, New Haven; David G, Salten, New 
Rochelle; Calvin E. Gross, New York; Allen H. Wetter, Philadelphia; Philip J. 
Hickey, St. Louis; and Harold Spears, San Francisco, 

During the Siet tusiness session on Monday morning, August 5th, for 
the superintendents and State Commissioners only, the agenda calls for dis-— 
cussion of issues and problems involved in de facto segregation. 

The program on Monday afternoon will piniiint of presentations by 
consultants representing the several Federal agencies. 

On Tuesday, the leaders of the national Negro organizations will speak 
on immediate and long-range goals of their organizations affecting public 
education with nar tiiedtieis reference to de facto segregation. 

At the concluding business session of the superintendents and State 
Commissioners scheduled for Wednesday morning, discussion will focus on 
— administrative solutions and experimental designs. At this same 
session, budget implications will be identified and explored. 

Conference planning has been developed by Dr. Brain with the assistance 
of Dr. Robert C, Lloyd, currently serving as Coordinator for the Citiszens 
School Advisory Committee study project, who has been assigned as Conference 
Coordinator, 
"In order that individual cities and our nation continue to progress," 
Dr. Brain commented, "public education must make every effort to provide the 
environment and guidance that will make it possible for young people to 
mature to their fullest potential, to develop a set of values based on moral 
precept, and social effectiveness, to learn to think critically and analyt- 
ically, and to act responsibly, Public education is founded on the funda- 


mental principle that all children and ae must be afforded opportunities 
(more 
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to acquire education and to discover and develop fully their talents and 
capabilities. It is hoped that this Conference will provide still another 


opportunity for moving closer to these basic goals of public education," 
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APPENDIX A 


Public School Systems 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Detroit, Michigan 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(To be invited) 


New Haven, Connecticut 
New Rochelle, New York 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Commissioners 


Maryland State Department of Education 


New Jersey State Department of Education 


New York State Department of Education 


Federal Agencies 


(T 


U. S. Attorney General 
Asst. Attorney General 


Secretary of Health, Education, 


and Welfare 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 
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U. S. Commission on Civil Rights 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 


National Organizations _ 


National Association for the Advancement 


of Colored People 
Urban League 


Congress of Racial Equality 
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George B. Brain 
Frederick J. Gillis 
Samuel B. Brownell 
Harold Vincent 
Justin L. O'Brien 
David G. Salten 
Calvin Gross 


Allen H. Wetter 


Philip J. Hickey 


Thomas G. Pullen, Jr. 
Frederick Reubinger | 
James E. Allen 


Robert Kennedy 
Burke Marshall 


A. J- Celebreeze 
Lyle Carter 
Francis Keppel 
David Seeley 

Berl I. Bernhard 
William L. Slayton 


Roy Wilkins 

June Shagaloff 
Whitney Young, Jr. 
James Farmer 


Lester Nelson 
Paul Ylvisaker 
Henry Saltzman 


9:00 a 9:15 a.l. 


9:15 =— 10:00 


10:00 =— 10:15 


10:15 =— 12:00 


AUGUST 5, 6, and 7, 1963 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


CONFERENCE AGENDA 
Monday, August 5, 1963 
Business Session for Superir sndents and State Commissioners Oni} 
(9:00 a.m, to 12 noon) | 


Greetings 
George B, Brain, General Chairman 


Robert C. Lloyd, Conference Coordinator 
a. Plan of-the Conference 

b. Press Relations and Policies 

c. Report of Conference 

d. Conference Statement (at conclusion of 


sessions) 


e. Follow-up conference (perhaps in February 
or June, 196i,) wae 


Break 


Discussion of Issues and Problems Facing 
Philip J. Hickey, Chairman (Morning Session) 
a. Impact of De Facto Gegregation on the Publi¢e 


Schools Policies and Programs 
b. Implications for Educational Policy 


12:00 ~ 12:15 pem, 
12:15 - 1:30 


1:30 ~ 2:30 p.m, 


22:30 =~ 2:45 


2:45 — 3:15 


3315 — 3:45 


32h5 = &sld 


Conference Agenda (cont'd. ) 
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Break 
Laurence G,. Paquin, Chairman Colonial Room 


(Afternoon Session) 
Discussion of Services That the U.S. Office of Educa- 
ion Could Provide in Assisting Local School Systems 
James M. Quigley, Assistant Secretary 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Iyle Carter, Deputy Assistant Secretary, H.E.W. 


David S. Seeley, Special Assistant 
‘to the U.S. Commissioner of Education 


Break 


Housing Patterns and De Facto Segregation 


James G, Banks, Assistant Commissioner for 
Relocation and Commmnity Organization, H.H.F.A. 


Discussion and Question od. Mr. Banks 


The S vil ts Commission -— Studies and 
‘Findings on De Facto Segregation 


Mrs, Elizabeth R. Cole, Chief, Public Education 


Section 
Discussion and Question Period Mrs. Cole 
Snnouncenents 


Dinner Colonial Room 


Tuesda st 6, 196 


9:00 — 9:15 a.m, 


9:15 — 9:h5 


9:45 ~— 10315 
10:15 =— 10:30 


10:30 — 11:00 


11:00 — 12:00 


12:00 — 12:15 p.m, 
12:15 — 1:30 


1:30 — 2:00 


2:00 — 2:45 


2:45 — 3:00 
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David G, Salten, Chairman Colonial Room 


(Morning Session) | Pt 4 i. 


Conference Announcements — Dr. Lloyd. Gn el cont 
Basic Desegr sgation Issues Affecting Public Education 
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Roy Wilkins, Executive Secretary, NAACP | 


Mr. Wilkins 


Discussion stion Period 


Break 


Basic Desegregation Issues Affecting Public Educatior 
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ey 


Whitney M. Young, Jr., Executive Director, 
National Urban League 


O Ly Fawley 


Discussion and Question Period : Mr. Young 
Mr, Wilkins 

Break 

Luncheon Annapolis Room 

Calvin E. Gross, Chairman Colonial | 


(Afternoon Session) ) 


Basic Desegregation Issues Affecting Public Education 
—_Inmediate and Long-Range Goals of CORE 


James Farmer, National Director, CORE 
ame “T oUnRrern, 


Discussion and Question Period Mr. Farmer 


Break 
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32:00 — 3:30 


3:30 ~ 4:00 
4:00 — 4:45 
hsh5 =— 5:00 


6:30 


Conference Agenda (cont'd, ) 


Burke-Marshatl, Assistant U. S. Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Division 


Discussion and Question Period Mr, Marshall 
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Business Session for dente and State Commissioners Onl} 


- (2200 24m, to 12:00 noon) 


WUperinve;©r 


9:00 = 9:15 a.m, Harold S, Vincent, Chairman Colonial Room 
. (Morning Session) 


9:15 =— 10215 


10:15 + 10:30 ‘Break 


10:30 — 11:30 


11:30 — 12:00 Bu ess _an Proc Matt 
12:00 — 12:15 Break 


12:15 Luncheon Baltimore Room 
Conference Summary — Dr. Brain 


2:00 Conference Adjournment 


FROM: CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
OF NEW YORK 
Office of Public Relations & Information 
80 Lafayetté’ Street New York 13, N. ¥. 
Tel: 566-5568, 566-3597 | 


MEMORANDUM TO: All City Agencies and to all interested Civil Rights Groups 


Since the schools story was dominated by the apparent imminence ofa 
teachers’ strike on the day the parents' boycott was called off, with the result the 
boycott story was underplayed in the press, we send you for your records the 
following copy of the agreement reached at CCHR’s headquarters among the three 
parties: 


AGREEMENT REACHED 
BY REPRESENTATIVES OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
AND THE CITY-WIDE COMMITTEE FOR INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 
AT MEETING AT CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS OF NEW YORK 
September 5, 1963 


At a meeting at the City Commission on Human Rights, attended by representatives 
of the Commission, the Board of Education and the City-Wide Committee for Inte- 
grated Schools, it was agreed as follows; 


The Board of Education will have a tentative report and a plan for 
integration of our schools available by December 1, 1963. The 
tentative proposal will be made in consultation with civil rights and 
other interested groups and will specify in detail the effects of'var- 
ious techniques and provide for such other techniques as may be 
required to integrate our schools, This proposal will set forth a 
specific timetable for realization of the plan for integration. — 


Thereafter, in continued consultation with the community and civil 
rights groups, the Board agrees to have a final plan of integration 
of the New York City schools available by February, 1964. Both 
the tentative and final plans will set forth a complelion date for 
integration of our New York City Schools. 


In the formulation of the tentative and final plans the Superintendent 
of Schools will include provisions for a substantial, realistic and 

working else ties ‘of integration in every school d istrict in September, 
1964. 


CCHR-9/13/63 
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Policy 
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Board of Education 
of the 
City of New York 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


110 LIVINGSTON STREET 
BROOKLYN I, N. Y. 


CALVIN E. GROSS 


Superintendent of Schools 


October |, 1963 


Dear Colleague: 


The introduction of the Board of Educa- 


tion's Plan for Integration, published on 
August 23, 1963, includes the following state- 
ment: 


. « « the professional staff of the school 


system commits itself to pursue vigorously 
the unequivocal integration policy established 


by the Board of Education. ... " 


| said this for you this summer because 


| believed you would want me to say it. | feel 
also that you would like to have your own 
personal copy of the Board's policy state- 
ment for your continued guidance. It's a 
pleasure to send it to you along with this 
note. 


Sincerely, 


CALVIN E. GROSS 
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Responsibility of the Schools 


in Integration 


(A Reaffirmation of Policy Originally 
Adopted in 1954) 


It has been said, correctly, that the schools 
alone cannot eliminate prejudice, discrimina- 
tion and segregation. It is equally true that 
this task will not be accomplished with less 
than an all out effort of the schools. 


Our schools must not be neutral in the 


struggle of society to better itself. We must 


not overlook the harmful effects of discrimina- 
tion on the education of all children. More- 
over, within the limits of our control, we must 
not acquiesce in the undemocratic school pat- 
terns which are a concomitant of segregated 
housing. Furthermore, we must continue our 
policy of not tolerating racial or religious 
prejudice on the part of any member of our 
staffs. If education is to fulfill its responsibility, 
it must recognize that the school world has a 
significant influence on each child's attitudes 
and affects the future of democracy. 


To further its integration policy, the school 
system has responsibilities to its pupils and 
personnel and to the communities. 


|. For Pupils — We must seek ways to give 
every child an optimum opportunity for 
fulfillment and success: 


a. Our school system must vigorously 
employ every means at its disposal to 
desegregate schools and classrooms 
and to bring about true integration 
as soon as possible. 


b. We must continue to develop educa- 
tional programs which prepare all 
pupils to live constructively in a plu- 
ralistic society. 


c. We must provide whatever services 
and materials are essential to meet 
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the special educational needs of 
those pupils whose progress has been 
impaired by an accumulation of the 
ills of discrimination. Simultaneously 
we must lift the goals of those whose 
environment has kept their aspira- 
tional levels at a low plane. 


2. For school personnel — We must de- 
velop personnel practices which will 
maximize the success of the integration 


program: 


We must provide appropriate educa- 
tion and training for school personnel 
so that every staff member may gain 
an appreciation of the. strengths in- 
herent in the variety of backgrounds 
that compose our total population. 


. In recognition of the value to the 


children of association with profes- 


sionals of different backgrounds, our 


' staffing procedures must provide for 


better ethnic heterogeneity in school 
faculties. 


It is essential that capable and expe- 
rienced teachers and supervisors be 
distributed in accordance with edu- 
cational needs. 


. With communities — We must work 


closely and cooperatively with communi- 
ties: 


We must support the efforts of those 
communities which are struggling to 
overcome past frustration and failure 
and to surmount present deprivation. 


. We consider it our obligation to help 


develop the kind of community atti- 
tudes which will help in the imple- 
mentation of the integration policies 


of the City public schools. 
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MAYOR'S AD HOC COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL 


CHARLES F. PREUSSE 


MAx J. RUBIN 


ORISON S. MARDEN 


ARTHUR LEVITT. JR. 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
TO THE MAYOR 


SELECTION BOARDS 
Office of The Mayor - City of New York 


Ter.: 


October 4, 1963 
Gentlemen: 


566-4040 


As you probably know, the Mayor's Commission on Educational 


Selection Boards was established last June for the purpose of 
reviewing and evaluating the laws governing selection of the. 
Board of Education and the Board of Higher Education. 


It is our responsibility to submit to the Mayor by the 
end of the year specific proposals in regard to any changes in 


structure, method or procedure of the selection process; as well 
as to propose necessary legislation to implement our suggestions. 


The Commission has arranged to hold public hearings on 
ee: at as dae Seeekt of the New York Bar 
As tion, 42 West 44th Street. It is hoped that these 
hearings, which will begin at 9:45 a.m., will elicit the 
widest possible range of opinion from the community. = 
will be scheduled in order of our receiving notice of 
intention to appear. Of course, this will not preclude any 
others from participating in the hearings. To avoid delay at 
the hearings, however, I would suggest that you advise us as 
soon as possible of your intention to appear. 


Speakers should limit their presentation to not more than 
20 minutes, and should keep in mind that the Commission is 
concerned with the selection method, rather than the scope or 
functioning, of the Board of Education and the Board of Higher 
Education. 


If you are unable to appear on the 28th, the Commission 
would appreciate receiving any written statement you care to 
submit prior to November 10th. In the event that you will be 
able to attend, we would of course also welcome a written 
statement. | 


| a F Gecese 


pe ll ViRechte 


Please reply to: 


Mayor's Ad Hoc Commission 
Third Floor 

36 East 57th Street 

New York, N. Y. 10022 


Miss Margaret C. Zipp 
2803 Bavernwood Avenue 
Baltimore 34, Maryland 


Dear Miss Zipp: 


CORE feels that ~~ whee of fot facto | 


ties but ‘thet each 
If we were convinced 
attempting to make pro; 
fortunately, too many | 

there may be 4 pdr ay 
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2803 BAUERNWOOD AVE., BALTIMORE 34, MD. 


| Weekend Fast and Vigil pec13™ 


for Integrated Schools 


“A sense of inferiority affects a child’s motivation to learn,” 
said Chief Justice Warren in the 1954 decision. He spoke for 
the conscience of America. Since then such efforts as have 
been made toward integration have been meagre and entirely 
ee School segregation in Harlem has not been 


The communi moving its children into all- 
nite Nese £2 nro bal ized that it is impossible to have 
sel and 


rate” * education. Thus the movement for in- 

tegrated is at the same time a search for quality edu- 
cation. Since all-white schools are segregated schools, 
education in such schools is inferior per se. However, inte- 
in and of itself does not guarantee quality education. 

must 4. these in schools such additional 
services ive each child, Negro and white, an oppor- 
Soar th aeoieen is potential to the very maximum. On the 


basis of these principles we propose the following immedi- 
ately attainable abiectves. 


| the 5th and 6th of ad ated Harle 
— A grades of a design arlem 


white schools to 


opportunities offered this 
i so that it meets the definition of ties ottoman 

: tot Sails Sx Son Wdeatin of Conant and the 
United Federation of Teachers. 


4. Set up a program of pre-integration activities. that will 
for an easy transition. 


no parent worthy of the name would want to make 
a — for his own principles, but when in pursuit 
principles he can, at the same time, provide for his 
educational program s ior to that which is found 
in the neig schools, public and private, it would be 
not to take advantage of the opportunity. 


PROGRAM OF FAST, VIGIL, AND WORKSHOP 


Fast and Vigil: From 6 P.M. Friday to 6 P.M. Sunday, every weekend. You are 
weicome to participate in all or part of Fast and Vigil. Visit at any time. 


Workshops: Friday, 8 P.M.; Saturday, 2 P.M., 8 P.M.; Sunday, 2 P.M. 
THE COMMUNITY CHURCH at 40 East 35th Street will be our host. 


Objectives of Fast and Vigil have been endorsed by Orson Bean, Charles Cogan, Dorothy 
Day, Ralph DiGia, Dr. Bernard Friedman, Rev. William Bell Glenesk, Rev. Milton A. 
Galamison, John Hagan, Rev. Donald S. Harrington, A. J. Muste, Jim Peck, Dr. David 
Shapiro, Dr. Elliot Shapiro, Norman Thomas, Rev. Austin McRaven Warner. 3 


Coordinator: Edward P. Gottlieb, 94-11 Goth Avenue, Elmhurst 73: HA 4-1369. 


WEEK-END FAST AND VIGIL FOR INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 
Community Church 
LO East 35th Street 

New York City 


fovember 25, 1963 
Dear Friend, 


The death of our president makes it all the more imperative 

that the life process he so well represented continue to flow 

one The violence by which he was consumed must be brought to a 
halt, even as we are trying to do with our Fast & Vigil to 

break through the school segregation of Harlem, Interest, activity 
and publicity of our project have continued to grow as our Fast 
was blessed last Friday night by Charles Cogen, R,v. William Bell 
Glenesk and Jim Peck, . 


The six fasters present F ,iday night were joined by many others 
Saturday afternoon for a workshop that dealt with the problem of 
expanding educational opportunities in the designated Harlem 
school or schools,g Our success depends upon whether our own 
teachers believe "We can overcome’ e 


ie are expecting the following to"bless" our Fast and Vigil : 


this coming Friday night et 6300 PM :- | 
Nov, 29,John Iineen, Union of -echool ~upervicors 


Rev. Milton A, Galamison, Ia:cnts ‘orksshop 
Congressman William Fitz Ryan 


Dec. 6, 
Rose Russell, Teachers Union 


Norman Thomas : 
ALte /3 


We feel very strongly that the success of our project depends ' 
upon the demonstrated commitment of many individuals. Join us : 
at least once, more often if possible, Each of us begins the : 
Fast on Fridays at 6:00 PM and continues only 2s long as health 


and conscience dictate, 


Edward P, Gottliebd | 
Coordinator 


SEND TO 


Edward P,. Gottlieb 
94-11 60th Avenue 
Elmhur st 73 3 NeY. 


I will Fast and/or Vigil with others committed to 
Integrated Schools starting ons 
Fyts NoVe 29th 6 PMe ewes seocee 


at Community Church Fri. Dece 6th e PMgecececee 


35th St, bet. Fark & Madison Fi, Dec. 13th OPM eoccesses 
FFi. Dece 20th 6 PMecevecssee 


Name $ re 
Address? Organizations 


THOUGHTS FOR OUR TIME 


In many people there has been an 
abundance of the heart. But lews, 
conventions, and a rigid self-control 
have repressed it and it hes died, 
People are sick not only because they 
have not received love but also be- 
eause they <re not allowed to give 
love, to waste themselves. Do not 
suppress in your selves or others the 
abundant heart, the Spirit who tres- 
passes all reason. Do not greedily 
preserve your time and your strength 
for what is useful and reasonable, 
Keep yourselves open for the creative 
moment which may appear in the midst 
of what seemed to be waste, 

- Paul Tillich in THE NEW BEING 


TOPIC: How to have a long life. 


PPYSICIAN: Dr. Peul Dudley white, 
famed heart specialist 


PRESCRIPTION: "If you are wel!-~- 
and if you aren't-----don't take it 


easy * 4s 


: SCEN=: Press conference at Americana 
| Hotel before receiving the first Gold 


| Cardiology Foundation from an old 
| patient, former President Dwight D,. 
Eisenhower, 


Oct. 30, 1963 


Stethoscope Award of the International 


New York World-Telegram and Sun, Wede, 


THE SINS OF TH! FATHERS 


Which half of me a Negro now would b- 


Rattling. chains of sleep and letharg™ 


Unmindful of the weight of blows 
Struggling up on racing toes 


while manhood thru m nakedly explodes 


Which of me a white man would be now 


With conscience churning thru me like 
a plow 


The part that would no spirit spare 
But hidden guilt from my heart tear 


fnd in the muddy gutter lay it bare. 

My would-be Negro half should then 
create 

An image prophets only dare inflete 


Filled first with pride of Negritude 
Ther. shaped beyond all r-ciel feud 


So Eve end Adam gain new magnitude, 
Cpe 


Seth Wepre of 


Jarmary 2, 196i 


TOs MEMBERS OF THE INTERGROUP COMMITTEE 
ON NEW YORK'S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


FROM: Israel A. Laster, Co-Chairman 


I have been asked by Fred McLaughlin to distribute copies 


of the enclosed correspondence, for your information, in 


view of the discussion which took place on Tuesday, 
December 17, 1963. 


December 19, 1963 


Dr. Calvin E. Gross 
Superintendent of Schools 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


Dear Dr. Gross: 


At a meeting of the Intergroup Committee on New York's Public Schools, held 
Tuesday, December 17th, at the Institute of Human Relations, Dr. Max Wolff des- 
cribed a plan for desegregation which he said had been presented to the Board of 
Education in September and which he asserted has since been ignored by your staff 
and by the Board of Education. Dr. Wolff stated, or clearly implied that his 
memorandum was a detailed outline of proposals for bringing about desegregation at 
an early date and that failure to consider these proposals was evidence of the 
staff's insincerity and evasiveness in the effort to desegregate the public schools. 


At this meeting several members present indicated their belief that the 
school officials were deliberately attempting to bury Dr. Wolff's report, thereby 
avoiding the necessity of taking firm action to desegregate public schools accord- 
ing to a timetable, 


Could you or some member of your staff answer the following questions: 


a) Has Dr. Wolff's plan for desegregation been carefully and fully con- 
Sidered by you, members of your staff or the Board of Education's Subcommittee on 
Integration? 


b) If not, why not and if so, does this plan contain important suggestions 
or details which would be helpful in accomplishing or moving toward the Board of 
Education's goals for integration? 


c) Why has this plan, reports and rumors of which appear to count heavily 
in the criticism by civil rights groups, not been released to the general public? 


We would greatly appreciate answers. to these questions and any other 
clarification of the status of the proposals submitted by Dr. Max Wolff, which 
you might like to make. Of course, we would circulate your response to the members 
of the Intergroup Committee. ) 


a Very cordially, 


/s/ 
Frederick C. McLaughlin 
Director, Public Education Association 


/s/ 
Harold Schiff : | 
Educational Director, N.Y. Regional Office 
Anti-Defamation League 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
0 of the City of New York 
P 110 Livingston Street 
: ¥ Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
CALVIN E. GROSS 


Superintendent of Schools | December 26, 1963 


Dr. Frederick C. McLaughlin 
Mr. Harold Schiff 


Gentlemen: 


In reply to your letter of December 19, I think the following ‘information may 
be helpful in clarifying the apparent misunderstanding with regard to what some 
people are referring to as an “Integration Plan" allegedly submitted by Dr. Max 
Wolff. (Actually, Dr. Wolff seems to refer exclusively to "desegregation" rather 
than."“integration"). 


1. Subsequent to the release of our Plan for Integration in August, members of 
our staff started to interview persons interested in serving as consultants 
in connection with the implementation of that plan. 


2. Early in September, I requested Mr. Fred Williams, our Director of Human 
Relations, to communicate with Dr. Wolff and to ask him whether he would be 
interested in serving as a consultant to further the Integration Plan within 
-the broad framework of the Report to Commissioner Allen, to provide us with 
an outline of possible approaches and activities in which he might engage, 
and to indicate the approximate time to be spent and consultation fee involved. 


3. On September 5, Dr. Wolff submitted what he called "a memorandum", the subject 
of which he indicated as "Suggestions for developing a plan for the desegrega- 
tion of the Public Schools of New York City." These "suggestions" included 
an outline of general and tentative statements about “our approach to a plan 
that would conform to certain principles that seem to be generally applicable 
to desegregation efforts", "some techniques for desegregating New York's | 
schools", "a tentative design of planning procedures", "a timetable for plan- 
ning" and "staff needs for planning." 


A number of these "Suggestions" were the same as proposals included in our 
August report for immediate action or further study. Some were obviously the 
product of very limited information about school population, building utili- 
zation, educational policy, etc. At no time did we think of the memorandum as 
anything more or less than what Dr. Wolff entitled it -- “Suggestions for de- 
veloping a plan for the desegregation of the Public Schools of New York City." 


4. On December 16, Dr. Wolff submitted a bill for $525 for drawing up the "“memo- 
randum". We will not pay it because we at no time engaged Dr. Wolff's services, 
The only request to Dr. Wolff made by Mr. Williams was to indicate whether he 
would be interested in serving as a consultant to develop further the Integra- 
tion Plan within the framework of the Report to the State Commissioner and to 

provide us with a date by which he thought he could do this work. 


Dr. Frederick C. McLaughlin -2- December 26, 1963 
Mr. Harold Schiff 


As you know, we have invited and have received suggestions on integration 
from many groups and individuals. In the process of reviewing these recommenda- 
tions and in selecting consultants, we have been meeting with many individuals and 
groups. We met with Dr. Wolff three times and discussed both his possible services 
as a consultant and his approach to integration. On two of these occasions the 
Superintendent of Schools participated in the meeting and in the third the Deputy 
Superintendent for Instruction, the Assistant Superintendent in charge of the 
Central Zoning Unit and the Director of Human Relations participated in the dis- 
cussion of the "suggestions" offered by Dr. Wolff. We plan to review all of these 
recommendations, regardless of the source, and incorporate those that are feasible 
in the definitive plan which we shall develop by February. | 


We are determined to do everything that a school system can do to improve 
the ethnic distribution of our pupils and to correct, to the extent feasible, the 
high racial concentrations imposed on the schools by segregated housing and employ- 
ment patterns. We are just as determined to raise educational standards and the 
quality of learning for all our pupils. Any constructive integration plan that 
fails to embrace both these essential goals -- ethnic distribution and quality edu- 
cation -- is neither valid nor responsible. The vast majority of the parents in 
New: York City consistently support the inclusion of both goals in any plan for 
integration. 


In New York City the distinction between school. desegregation and ethnic 
distribution is much more than a matter of semantics and is basic to the whole 
concept of integration. Segregation comes about by design and means an overt act 
or deliberate effort on the part of school authorities to exclude children on the 
basis of race from enrolling in public schools. This we do not have in New York 
City. What we do have as a result of undemocratic housing patterns in some parts 
of the City is a high concentration of Negro and Puerto Rican children in some 
schools. Wherever school segregation exists in the country, it must be promptly 
and unremittingly eliminated; a better ethnic distribution of pupils in the public 
schools of our City must be planned and promoted to the full in every school where 
it is feasible, not only to counteract the injustices of segregation in housing, 
employment and other segments of our society, but also to further the goals of 
quality education in a democracy. Integration in New York City in 1963 is funda- 
mentally an educational program while desegregation in some parts of the country 
is a matter of correcting past injustices growing out of conscious and deliberate 
efforts to prevent children from registering in schools with mixed ethnic enroll- 
ments. Desegregation is a narrower question of correcting a denial of rights, while 
integration is a far broader one involving the very essence of good education and 
the basic foundations of American democracy. 


I am enclosing a copy of Dr. Wolff's Memorandum of September 5. We are most 
grateful for your continuing interest in this very urgent and complex problem. 


Sincerely yours, 
(signed) 


Calvin E. Gross 


September 5, 1963 
MEMORANDUM 


Tos Dr. Calvin E. Gross 
From: Max Wolff 


Subject: Suggestions for developing a plan for the desegregation of 
the Public Schools of New York City. 


New York's massive school system presents some unique problems. 

- However, many of the procedures and principles tested elsewhere in smaller 
communities have direct application to New York as well. In a smaller 
community, the planner would consider individual schools to be desegregated}3 
here in New York the sam e procedures may be adopted if a complex of schools 
or an area is substituted for the individual school of the small city. 


A. Qur approach to a plan would conform to certain principles that 
seem to be generally applicable to desegregation efforts: 


L) Princivle of conformity 


The more widespread the application of the reorganization, the 
more readily it is accepted by the community. Tensions and 
pressures are maximised when isolated efforts at desegregation 
are made affecting only one section of the population that con- 
Siders itself made a "guinea pig”. 


2) Prinsivole of stability 


A plan must encompass an area large enough to provide a stable 
racial schooi population even if there are major shifts in the 
housing patterns within the area. 


3) Principle of speed 


The length of the timetable for the accomplishment of the goal 
Or cesegregation determines the length of the period of con- 
fusion and instability. If possible, the desegregation plan 
Should provide for rapid implementation over a wide area, so 
that the transition period is minimized. 


B. Some techniques for desegregating New York's schools: 


Although any plan must be flexible and imaginative, certain 
techniques suggest themselves as a skeleton framework for 
the plan: 


C. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


- F™ 


Junior high schools: a total desegregation effort is urgent, 
especially in the light of the pressing dropout problem. 


Harlem m ust be considered a unique problem and dealt with 
separately. 


In nearly all other areas, the pairing of areas of complexes 
of schools along the lines of the Princeton Plan might be a 
productive approach. : 


All of these immediate plans must be designed to lead to a 
long-range permanent solution of the problem. Such a solu- 
tion may well be the educational park concept. 


Design - a tentative design of planning procedures; 


1) 


2) 


~Junior High Schools 


It is assumed that any new junior high school opening this 
September will be fully integrated. Since the number of exist- 
ing segregated junior high schools is relatively small, a school- 
by-school study could be done fairly rapidly permitting imple- 


mentation beginning in February to be completed in September 1964, 


The school-by-school study will determine which techniques are 
best suited to the particular school, techniques such as: 


a. Reorganization of a feeder pattern based on the Central 
Zoning Unit proposal of zoning by feeder schools rather 
than by geographic zone. 


b. Pairing of two junior highs as suggested in the Board's 
"Plan for Integration”. 


c. Pairing of three schools, each housing one junior high 
school grade, combining the zones of all three schools 
into one junior high school unit. 


d. Converting a presently segregated junior high school to a 
Special purpose school, as suggested in the Board's Blan. 


e. Considering the conversion to other educational purposes 
for those junior high schools where integration appears to 
be virtually impossible of achievement. 


Harlem Schools 


Establishment of a wide band of 4th-6th grade schools in the 
nearby Bronx might be an effective approach to making early 
progress in desegregating Harlem's elementary schools. Harlem 
schools would thus be reduced to K-3rd grades only; Similarly, 
the Bronx schools on the other side of the band would be changed 
to K-3rd grades schools - the children coming together in the 
schools inside the band for the 4th, 5th and 6th grades. 


ae — 


3) Area-pairing 


In the areas less massive in size than Harlem, desegregation may 
be accomplished simultaneously in all six elementary grades. The 
pairing of areas or complexes of schools is an approach to be con- 
Sidered: all the schools in one area to be converted to K-3 and 
paired as a unit with all the schools in another area, organized as 


a 4-6 grade unit. 


Such a plan could be developed in detail for one area and sketched 
in for the others. Implementation can proceed as sections of the 
plan are completed. The problems that arise and ways of solving 
them in the carrying out of the plan for one section can help in 
improved planning for subsequent sections. This area-pairing is 

an on-going process which may take two to three years for completion. 


4) The long-range plan for the City should also be decided upon early, 
to assure that all integration measures are geared to move in the 
direction of the desired long-range goal. The educational park 
concept - as the long-range goal - is a natural development from 
the more immediate plans suggested; i.e. those areas that are de- 
Signated as 4-6th grade areas can be viewed as the root areas for 
the growth of educational parks in each borough. 


The immediate planning for the educational park that would need to 
be done is a thorough review of the present school construction 
program, with selection of sites that will further the realization 
of the educational park’*concept. Especially where the 4-6th grades 
school complex is in or near an area scheduled for urban renewal, 
the concentration of new school plant and service buildings would 
be a logical development. 


Timetable for Planning 


If September 1964 is set as a goal for the junior high school desegre- 
gation and for reorganization of the Harlem schools, an initial plan 
could be developed in six months and a start in implementation made in 
February, 1964, 


The area-pairing plan is an on-going process as described above per- 
mitting implementation section-by-section as the planning is completed. 
The first detailed plan can be ready by February 1964. 


The educational park as a long-range goal requires close cooperation 
with other city-planning agencies over an extended period of time. 
Present school construction plans will have to be revised immediately. 


a. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK JAN 1 3 toud 
110 LIVINGSTON STREET 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11201 


JAMES B. DONOVAN 
PRESIDENT 


January 10, 1964 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 


It is unfortunate that due to misquotations and certain statements 
of mine which were taken completely out of context, my firm 
position on integration expressed at the first meeting of the Board 
of Education I attended in September, 1961 apparently has been 
misunderstood by some, | 


Nit i li ee ee 


My position is best expressed in the following statement of 
‘Responsibility of the Schools in Integration.'' I participated in 
the drafting of this statement, which was approved unanimously 
by our Board in August, 1963 and I have repeatedly reaffirmed 
my deep belief in the moral and legal principles which underlie it. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOLS IN INTEGRATION 


(A Reaffirmation of Policy Originally Adopted in 1954) ie 


It has been said, correctly, that the schools alone cannot 
eliminate prejudice, discrimination and segregation. Itis 
equally true that this task will not be accomplished with less 
than an all out effort of the schools. 


Our schools must not be neutral in the struggle of society 
to better itself. We must not overlook the harmful effects of 
discrimination on the education of all children. Moreover, 
within the limits of our control, we must not acquiesce in 
the undemocratic school patterns which are a concomitant of 
segregated housing. Furthermore, we must continue our 
policy of not tolerating racial or religious prejudice on the 
part of any member of our staffs. If education is to fulfill 
its responsibility, it must recognize that the school world 
has a significant influence on each child's attitudes and 
affects the future of democracy. 


a Pe 


To further its integration policy, the school system has 
responsibilities to its pupils and personnel and to the com- 


munities. 


1. For Pupils -- We must seek ways to give every child 
an optimum opportunity for fulfillment and success: 


a. Our school system must vigorously employ every 
means at its disposal to desegregate schools and 
classrooms and to bring about true integration as 


soon as possible. 


b. We must continue to develop educational programs 
which prepare all pupils to live constructively in 


a pluralistic society. 


c. We must provide whatever services and materials 
are essential to meet the special educational needs 
of those pupils whose progress has been impaired 
by an accumulation of the ills of discrimination. 
Simultaneously we must lift the goals of those whose 
environment has kept their aspirational levels ata 
low plane. ; | 


2. For school personnel -- We must develop personnel 
practices which will maximize the success of the 
integration program: 


a. We must provide appropriate education and training 
for school personnel so that every staff member may 
gain an appreciation of the strengths inherent in the 
variety of backgrounds that compose our total 
population. 


b. In recognition of the value to the children of associ- 
ation with professionals of different backgrounds, 
our staffing procedures must provide for better 
heterogeneity in school faculties. 


c. It is essential that capable and experienced teachers 
and supervisors be distributed in accordance with 


educational needs. 


i a 


With communities -- We must work closely and 
cooperatively with communities: 


a. We must support the efforts of those com- 
munities which are struggling to overcome 
past frustration and failure and to surmount 
present deprivation. 


b. We consider it our obligation to help develop 
the kind of community attitudes which will 
help in the implementation of the integration 
policies of the City public schools. 


This is my credo. I not only stand by it but have lived by it. 


Moreover, the record is clear that the members of our Board have 
directed the Superintendent of Schools and his staff to present plans 
for the earliest possible implementation of the foregoing statement 

of policy. The Superintendent presented a tentative plan in December, 
1963 and our Board at once announced a series of public hearings 
before Local School Boards, the staff and this Board, to obtain 
constructive criticism by all citizens before the Board adopts a plan. 
These hearings are being held now and we expect-to announce the 
Board's plan on February 1, 1964. 


I can assure you that every effort is being made in good faith and with 
a sense of urgency to take every possible step to solve the integration 
problem now, with due regard for the rights of all children in the City 
of New York. 


Respectfully, 


‘oOo 


JAMES B. DONOVAN 


Mr. James Farmer, President 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Chapters 


Statement by New _ 


onSchool Integration 


January 16, 1964 


CORE is devoted to the fight for an integrated so- 
ciety through nonviolent direct action, and for a basic 
social and economic change in the condition of minority 
groups—in housing, employment and education. The 1954 
Supreme Court decision, Brown vs. the Board of Educa- 
tion of Topeka, pointed out the necessity for integration 
in education. The Supreme Court held that segregated 
schools are inherently inferior and that the education a 


student receives in the segregated school has a negative 


effect on his personality. There can be no doubt that the 
segregated school cannot, even under the best circum- 
stances, overcome the destructive effects which the so- 
ciety outside the classrom inflicts on the individual. The 
white student in the artificial atmosphere of the segre- 
gated classroom is led to think that he is superior because 
he goes to a separate school; he does not learn how to 
live with the other people with whom he must share this 
world. 


New York State Commissioner of Education Allen 
this summer called for local school boards across the 
state who have a racial imbalance in their schools to 
attempt to get a 50/50 racial balance. In order to accom- 
plish this and to meet the needs of New York City stu- 
dents, the Board of Education must make integration 
top-priority, and come up with a positive program for 
integrating now. 


On September 5, 1963 the Board of Education, the 
City-Wide Committee for Integrated Education and the 
City Commission for Human Rights, in the presence of 
Stanley Lowell _Achairman of the Commission), signed a_ 
written agreement with the Board of Education that the 
Board would submit a tentative report and plan for inte- 
gration by December 1, 1963, and that a final plan for 
integration of the New York City schools would be avail- 
able by February 1964. The plans, with a timetable for 
integration, were to be worked out in consultation with 
the Civil Rights organizations and were to “include pro- 
visions for a substantial, realistic and working program 
of integration in every school district in September 
1964.” The Board has failed to live up to this agreement. 


Even a quick look at the state of education in New 
York City will show why parents are so angry. It is a 
dreary picture of a system that handicaps our children 
and then discharges them into the city streets with little 
preparation for meeting the harsh reality that they 
quickly come up against when they try to get a job. 


New York City schools are segregated and under- 
staffed; they are overcrowded and under-equipped. Thou- 
sands of classrooms are greatly overcrowded. Many of 
the school buildings are ancient and deteriorated; many 
are unsafe. Many teachers are inadequately trained and 
methods are outdated; they are still underpaid and burd- 
ened with non-classroom chores. Many teachers are 
demoralized and fail to understand the problems that 
children have in the 1960’s. Curricula, particularly in 
social studies and history, do not satisfy the needs of 
our multi-ethnic group city population. 


CORE is deeply concerned that: 


30% of all teehee and 50% of those i in minority group 
schools are substitutes. 


that in just the last six years the number of almost 
completely segregated elementary and junior high 
schools has more than doubled, from 77 in 1958 to 165 


presently. 


that 239 school buildings currently in use were built 
before 1910. 


that over 70% of junior high school mathematics teach- 
ing positions are filled by substitutes and teachers 
trained in other fields. 


that the class size in New York City is the largest in 
the country, the size of classes in elementary and high 
schools has continued to rise over the last ten years. 


There is every reason for New Yorkers to be dissat- 
isfied with this second-rate educational system. 


With Negro and Puerto Rican children constituting 
* % of public school enrollment, we might expect t 
ut that percentage in each school. ‘But there are 320 


| of 581 elementary schools 90% or more segregated and 


70 of 136 junior high schools which are 85% or more 
segregated. Even on the junior high level where children 
travel to school, 55% of minority children attend schools 
which are 75% or more segregated. 


The effect of segregated schools on Negro and Puer- 
to Rican children can no longer be disputed. The Public 
Education Association in their 1956 study found that 
the arithmetic and reading achievement levels of minor- 
ity group sixth graders were two years behind their white 


- contemporaries; eighth graders were three years behind. 


More recent studies by Harlem Youth Opportunities Un- 
limited, the Brooklyn Parents Worshop for Equality in 
New York City Schools, and the Urban League of Greater 
New York found that the achievement gap has widened. 


In the last six years there has been a 102% increase 
of almost completely Negro and Puerto Rican schools in 
relation to the total number of schools. This increase can 
be only partly attributed to the 34.4% increase in the 
ratio of Negro and Puerto Rican children to the entire 
school population. The City administration through the 


~~~ City Planning Commission’s placement of public housing 


in segregated areas is also to blame. But foremost re- 
sponsible is the Board of Education, for: 


1) Allowing the City Planning Commission to select 
the sites for construction which, since June, 1959, 
produced 38 segregated schools out of a total of 45. 
Twenty of the 26 schools presently under construc- 
tion are in segregated neighborhoods. Thirty of 
the 51 schools included in the 1963-64 Capital Bud- 
get for Advanced Planning and/or Site Selection 
will be in segregated neighborhoods. | , 


2) Allowing gerrymandered school district lines which 
prevent integration. 


3) Failing to come up with a positive plan for integra- 

tion. 
CORE insists that the education of children in this 
city be greatly improved, that the basic underlying prob- 
lems be attacked, and that every child be provided with 


a decent classroom situation so that he can get the maxi- 


mum benefits from his education. We believe that this 
can be accomplished for the children of New York City 
(black and white) only if the kind of classroom situation 
is created where all children are integrated without re- 
gard to ability-level (as established by artificial tests), 
and where Negro, White, Puerto Rican, and other minor- 
ity children begin going to school together in the early 
grades. To do this the class size must be significantly 
reduced so that each child can get the personal attention 
that he or she needs in order to make the educational 
experience most profitable to him. These programs must 
be begun immediately on the lower grade levals and 
where they can be implemented on the — grades 
they should also be started this year. 
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To achieve quality, integrated education in our 
public schools the Board must develop and implement a 
dynamic, comprehensive program. The following points 
should be included in the overall plan: 


to find — 
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I. Timetable: In an agreement between the Board 
of Education and the City-Wide Committee for Inte- 
grated Schools in the presence of the City Commission 
on Human Rights, the Board of Education obligated 
itself to submit a plan for the integration of public 
schools in New York. This plan must provide substantial 
integration in every district beginning with the school 
year of September, 1964. Until the Board presents this 
timetable as evidence that it is immediately and speci- 
fically confronting the task of integration, the civil 
rights groups of this city must continue to prepare for a 
boycott on February 3, 1964. 


We firmly believe the basic responsibility for imple- 
mentation rests with the Board of Education, not with 
local school boards. As a basis for consultation and in 
order to make clear to the public our position we are 
submitting what we consider to be the basic ingredients 
of an effective timetable, the details of which should be 


developed and approved jointly by the Board and repre- 


sentatives of the City-Wide Committee for Integrated 
Schools with periodic progress reports presented to the 
Committee. 


II. Class Size: In the last seven years average class 
sizes have increased in elementary and high schools. 
Integrated, heterogeneous classes of no more than 15 
children aid in the full development of each child. If 1 
master teacher and 2 assistants are used, then the maxi- 
mum class size should not be over 80. : 


The number of classroom teacher’s aides and clerical 
workers must be increased so that trained teachers can 
be freed and provide personal instruction and guidance. 


Full utilization of available classroom space is 
necessary. Bussing may be necessary to insure proper 
use of existing facilities, so that every child will have 
a seat to sit in and so that class size can be reduced in 
highly populated areas. 


III. School Zones: The present school zones must 
be withdrawn to maximize integration. A substantial 


number of. schools can be integrated immediately by re- . 


drawing zone lines. The Princeton Plan must be used 
whenever possible to begin integration among the young 
children. (A Princeton Plan pairs two neighboring ele- 
mentary schools so that all the Kindergatren to third 
grade teachers and children are in one school and all the 
4th to 6th grade teachers and children are in the other.) 


Junior high schools and high schools can be better 
integrated by changing the feeder patterns that determ- 
ine which elementary schools send their students to the 
high schools. Most high school students and many of 
our junior high students already travel long distances. 
These students should be immediately integrated. 


New school sites should be selected by the Board of 


Education (not the City Planning Commission) to pro- 


vide for the maximum possible integration. Also, a less 


bureaucratic and less time consuming method for getting 
approval for construction of new schools must be worked 
out by the mayor. Many new schools are needed now. 


In working out the details of all these proposals the 
Board of Education should work in cooperation with the 
City-Wide Committee for Integration to insure that the 
plan for Integration truly reflects the needs of the mi- 
nority cemmunity. 


IV. Staff: There should be significant improvements 
in the training, selection and promotion processes for 
teachers and supervisors. 


The Board of Education should work closely with 
the Board of Higher Education to guarantee that there 
will be thousands of additional licensed teachers to 
effectuate a significant reduction in class size. Many of 
them should be Negro and Puerto Rican. 


The Board should insure that the Board of Exam- 
iners no longer uses southern drawls or Spanish accents 
to exclude otherwise capable teachers. 


There should be a significant increase in salary in 
order to provide the incentive for many more people to 
become teachers. 


The Board should actively recruit teachers from 
every walk of life and ethnic grouping. This is most 
important at the level of promotion and selection of 
supervisors. 


The Board should offer courses for those willing to 
become supervisors. 


There should be in-service credit courses in Negro 
history, sociology and in the effects of discrimination on 
children in order to give teachers a better understanding 
of the role of minority groups in American life. | 


_ Courses in Spanish should be required for teachers 
in training and should be provided for regular teachers 
for in-service credit. : : 


V. Special Services and Staff: At the present time 
there must be a significant increase in the number of 
specialized personnel: remedial reading teachers, guid- 
ance counselors, psychologists, etc. They should be as- 
Signed in sufficient numbers to meet the needs of the 
students of each school. 


Some special services will also be required such as 
after-school study centers for those children who do no 
have the space at home to study in. | i 


Guidance counselors should be required to acquaint 
minority students with the present needs._and openings 
in the school system, and should encourage exploration 
of new openings and opportunities. They should also be 
required to take courses in Negro history, sociology and 
the effects of segregation on the personality. Specialist 
groups should be integrated with qualified personnel 
from minority groups. 


VI. Curriculum and Texts: The Board of Education 
must keep its promise to revise curriculum and texts so 
as to accurately show the minority community in its cur- 
rent and historic role in American life. | 


VII. Remedial Programs: Generations of students 
have passed through the school system and were hind- 
ered in their full development by the bad quality of the 
education which they received. In order to correct these 
bad effects, there should be a full scale remedial program. 
This program should provide courses in all basic subjects 
and skills where needed. These classes should be con- 
ducted during the school day and should have special 
funds set aside for them. Teachers can be provided by 
training those who are available now. The students who 
are allowed to take the courses should be chosen on the 
basis of need and not on the basis of first come first serve. 


VIII. Scholarships: Scholarships are badly needed 
and should be provided to children who are potential 
dropouts because of economic need. We must provide a 
real alternative for the student who wants to leave schoo 
to contribute to the family income. 3 


IX. School Board Representation: The Board of 
Education is supposed to reflect the community it rep- 
resents, therefore the need is felt for greater participa- 
tion by Negro, Puerto Rican and other minority group 
leaders and for those who represent points of view other 
than the prevailing one. There should be membership 
on the Board of Education by those who believe in inte- 
gration of the school system. 


X. Monetary Commitment: We call upon the Mayor 
and Governor to cease avoiding their responsibilities to 
provide the Board of Education with funds ample to 
carry out the above programs. 
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SCHOOL BOROUGH ZONE ADDRESS 


OFFICE OF THE PRINCIPAL 


TELEPHONE 


January 24, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 
I thought you might be interested in seeing this state- 


ment. It is, I believe the only honest approach to the 
problem of segregation. 


I'd be interested in your comments. 


Sincerely yours, 


Kati l Cn 


DR. ESTHER P. ROTHMAN 
Principal 


CITY SCHOOL CITY 


A PROPOSAL FOR THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF SECREGATION IN 
THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 3 | 


Esther Rothman, Ph. D. 

The problem of integrating the New York City School systen 
is riphtfully the focus of the city's concern. Yet, New York 
City educators have undertaken to solve a problem which is not 
solely of their creation, and which is not wholly theirs to — 
solve; for certainly it is now axiomatic that segregated neighbor- 
hoods make for segregated schools and that the only true answer 
to the problem of segregation is to make possible a true integration 
of neighborhoods. While the New York City oducevinnat system, as 
such, cannot be accused of deliberately foisting a policy of 
segregation upon the children of New York, all of us, private 
citizens individually, and governmental bodies and other organized 
groups, collectively, have supported practices of segregation, 
if not in the overt observance, then in the breach of purposive 
behavior leading toward integration. The Board of Education must 
assume its share of the guilt, alom; with all other agencies, 
boards and departments who have been derelict in formulating and 
putting into effect a live policy of integration. 

Racial integration is a concept that goes far beyond racial 
desezrezation, In a recent speech at State University College in 


Plattsburg, New York, Dr. Aaron Brown, a member of the New York 


City Board of Education declared: 


Pin 
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"Desegration can be realized through legal 

means, pressures, policies, boycotts, etc. 

"But integration is much more difficult to 

achieve. It is related to men's attitudes, 

emotions, their concept of justice, their 

interpretation of what is morally right 

and in keeping with the American ideal of 

freedom and democracy. 

"It is easy to mix students physically, 

which is desegration. But integration is 

not obtained until the students of all colors 

and races are interacting in an atmosphere 

of mutual respect, without distinctions or 

feelings of insecurity, inferiority or 

superiority." | 

In New York City today, groups of people of all races living 

together in slum areas are "integrated" because they are rooted 
to their neighborhoods by economic necessity. The lower East 
Side is just such an "integrated" area. Given half a chance, 
it is most likely that any given member of the community would 
prefer a segregated neighborhood of a higher economic and social 
calibre to the "integrated" neighborhood in which he lives and 
which is founded both on personal and governmental failures. The. 
democratic integration of a neighborhood which is based upon 
poverty offers no hope for the future. What is needed is a 
philosophy of integration which concomitantly arises from, results 
in, and depends upon individual and collective intelligence and 
emotional maturity. This approach, until very recently, has been 
largely ignored. Only now, very belatedly, and only under pressures 
of the need for further action, are citizens, educators among them, 
beginning to search for an integration that would enrich the lives 


of everyone. 
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Several ideas have been propounded; seviral Hoes already been 
tried, It is apparent, however, that each trial offers no real 
solutions, but only lays the foundation for further problens. 
Maintaining a school population on the basis of a hypothetical 
racial ratio, such as 1/3 white, 1/3 Negro, 1/3 Puerto Rican, 

still perpetuates the very system of racial discrimination that 

it purports to replace, for aslong as any child is forted to 

leave any school or asked to attend any school in order for the 
school to maintain a racial "balance", discrimination is being 
practiced. The proponents of this plan have, therefore, run into 
legal difficulties. Thus, other suggestions have been made. Among 
them are open enrollment of children in any school that has available 
room; rezoning of districts, and even coupling a Negro populated 
school with a white populated school, thereby creating a "Buddy" 
system. The failure to approach integration, much less achieve 

it. however, has led to other formulations of policy, namely: that 
the Negro schools should now be given a maximum of service. In this 
way, “separate but equal” facilities would be the goal. Toward this 
end, various plans have been formulated which center upon teacher 
recruitment and teacher training. Forced rotation of good teachers, 
Salary differentials and fringe benefits have all been discussed 

as motivations towards bringing teachers to these underprivileged 
schools. While no one can deny the need for more and better ser- 
vices in these schools, and while these measures should certainly 
be employed, at best they are only tentative palliatives. What 

is needed is adamant recognition that "equal but separate” facilities 
will not be tolerated. Seeoenktion must be given to the philosophy 


and the fact that all children, both white and Negro, are cheated 
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if they are not given the opportunity of sharing an education that 
exults in and exploits the richness of differences among people. 
The approach we must take, therefore, is a militant one. We must 
be ready to give up practices that are at best only "fingers in 
the dike” holding operations. Moreover, we niust be ready to give 
up ideas which have long ceased to be useful. 

Ready to be buried is the idea that the neighborhood school 
is not only necessary, but almost sacrosanct, Let us recognize 
the falseness of this premise. The neighborhood school is dead. 
It is dead because our neighborhood has grown. It is now the 
world that encompasses all of us daily. What happens in Scuth 
Vietnam determines the course of our lives~-if not with great 
immediacy, at least with a sense of urgency and a knowledge that 
& war anywhere is a step closer to war everywhere, Thus, if our 


neighborhood is our world, then, surely, the neighborhood of our 


children goes beyond the smallness of the geographic city boundaries 


in which they live. No longer is a neighborhood school circumscribed 


by blocks and avenues. Our enclosing circumference swells and expands. 


Educational sentimentalists, however, ciing to stereaopy-. The 


child, they say, needs the security of a school near his home. He 
forms schcol friendships which are perpetuated in the home after 
school hours. Traveling out of his neighborhood will traumatize 
him. Yet, these conclusions are based purely on educational 
assumptions--assumptions that have never been put to the test of 
validation. How do educators know that an cut-of-neighborhood 
school is net as desirable as an in-neighborhood school? Surely, 


thousands of children who have traveled to attend private schools 


ohn 


have not been damaged by their experience. In fact, college ad- 
mission figures have indicated that a large percentage of college 
students have previously attended private schools. The case may 
well be, of course, that the children who attend private schools 
generally come from the middle and upper economic and social 
classes and that their admission to college actually bears little 
relationship to the schools they attended, Certainly, it cannot 
be argued that traveling;, to the private school made colleze admission 
possible; On the other hand, it also cannot be argued that it is 
harmful to children to leave their neighborhood schools. The 
children who have attended private schools belie this statement. 
One thing is certain, if the school experience itself is a yood 
one, the travelin, is certainly an insignificant factor. If the 
school, moreover, is a place where real social learning takes place, 
children will ask to visit each other after school. Thus, friend- 
ships would continue, and children would have the opportunity to 
brin;, into their homes friends of other social groups. Parents, 
of necessity, would be swept into the democratic process, for it 
is necessary for parents to contact each other in order to make 
visitation amon;, children possible: It is even possible that 
throuzh their children parents mi,ht become educated. 

To replace the neighborhood school, we must originate a new 
concept--a city school city--a campus-like structure consisting 
of several schools on all the different levels. Thus, the 
elementary schools on campus would feed the junior high schools 
on campus, while the junior high schools would send their graduates 


to the several high schools. Physically, the campus mi,ht resemble 
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that of any college, or of any housing project. It would con- 
sist of many.buildings, possibly 8 or 10. Park and playground 
areas would be intermittantly spaced. The size of buildings 
would vary according to function. The high schools would be 
large and most probably specialized. Thus, certain high school 
faculties and facilities might specialize in vocational subjects, 
while others mi,ht specialise in the creative and performing arts, 
or pure academics. Elementary school buildings, of necessity, 
would be small, each housing under four hundred children. Children, 
particularly those in tne lower grades, need to experience the > 
nurturing effect of a zchool where all the teachers know all the 
children and all the children know all the teachers. 

Within this framework of City Sci ool City at least two plans 
would be possible, Ore, the so-called Princeton Plan could be 
utilized. Each elementary school might serve children of only 
certain aje levels, Thus, one or two schools might consist of 
children in the nursery, kindergarten and primary grades. Other 
schools mi; ht serve children in the middle grades, while the 
junior high schools and high schools would cater to the older 
populations ; ‘Another plan, however, mi:ht well be a vertical 
one, in that each elementary school would consist of all the 
z,rade levels: Whichever plan would be utilized, and both would 
have to be put irto experimental research simultaneously in order 
to determine their effectiveness, each school would be supervised 


by a principal. The entire campus, however, might be supervised 


by a superintendent. Certainly, one city school could not suffice, 


and while the jlan mizht be approached experimentally, borough by 
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borough, eventuslly, the city’s school children would be educated 
on several campuses located strategically throughout the city. 
For Manhattan, for instance, where the school problems are very 
acute, one campus might well include the areas of karlem, Lower 
East Side, Riverdale, and the fashionable Midtown areas. Another 
campus might consist of Chelsea, East Harlem, Wash:ngton Heights. 
Children would meet on a campus as equals. They would leave 
their devisive neighbarhoods and enter a community of learning. 
Thus, the Puerto Rican child would sit side by side with the 
Chinese child, and both children would learn to know the Negro 
child or the white child. re 
Groupings within each school would be dependent .olely on 

aze ,roups, and not on ;rade level, achievement, or abi ity. 
Thus children would not be ;rouped by first, second, o:° third 
prades, vut rather by age ,roups. Five to seven year oli children 
could be considered as one jsrouping; eight to ten year cu.is 
another ,rouping, and so on. A non-graded elementary schol has 
been lon; in comin; and is lonz overdue, for by what psyctological 
or educational principle do we stand by the untenable propcaition 
that seven year olds mingle only with seven year olds, and tu 
year olds only with ten year olds? Empirical experience in ciagss- 
rooms, playgrounds and settlement houses has tended to prove owr 
and over again that children seek pleasure from each other's 
company on many factors that are more important than age, Teactarzs 
everywhere can attest to the fact that most young children love 
to socialize with older ones, and conversely that many older 


children enjoy "teaching" younger children, Instructional 
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groups, therefore, could vary with the group and with the subjects 
being taught. Some 5 year olds would be studying arithmetic with 
a year olds, while some & year olds might be reading with 11 year 
Olds. Ability grouping on specific age levels would be completely 
discounted, for it has long been recognized that ability groups 
tend to reinforce segregated groups. Naturally, the culturally 
deprived child tends to score lower on achievement and intelligence 
tests, and in some cases learns at a slower pace until such a time 
when his cultural gap is bridjed. It is no surprise either to 
find that these deprived children come from similar backgrounds. 
Grouping, them together, therefore, only reinforces their own 
deprivations and gives them little opportunity to broaden their 
own horizons. The concept of ability groupings, therefore, must 
finally be laid to rest; for, if we are not ready to embrace 
heterogeneity, that is ,rouping children together re;;ardless of | 
school-tested ability, we are not ready to embrace democracy - 

Basic to the plannin; of heterogeneous groupings is the 
necessity for small classes so that individualization of instruction | 
could be the prime mode of teaching. The goals of teaching, more- 
over, would not be to instill in the child an accumulation of 
fact, but to teach the child how to think, It is not necessary. 
for instance, for children to temorize historical dates, if they 
learn how to do research in order to find out how to obtain the 
data they need; The progress of teaching must center on thinking, 
on attacking problems, and on arriving at conclusions. All 
children can learn to think within the limit of their capabilities-- 
too lon, have they been underestimated, With this goal as the 
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pervading philwsophy, gifted end creative children would learn 

side by side with cli.ldren who were duller than they. Academic 
learning woul. proceed at an individual pace. Perhaps, one 

child in any ;iven ,10oup would be solving geometry problems, 

while anoth:.r mi,ht be learning the multiplication tables. In 

this one a’2a of learning, they might be diverse. They would, 
however, {t sharin; other common experiences for they would be 
social pers, bene:iting from exchanges with each other. Academic 
learnir,, after all, is only one form of learning--social and 
emoticfal learning 3 could be shared by everyone. Programmed 

lear ing, and team ‘saching could be most effectively utilized. 

ty ¢iimentation ‘4:h methods and materials of instruction could 
centralized ai, therefore, more effectively supervised. 

‘eachers on car-us .ould have greater access both to the experimenta- 
tion beins = ertaeken and to the knowledges derived from it. The 
emphasi Of instructio: would be on achievement, and achie vement 

ig +most wholly depende:t upon reading. Reading, therefore, as 

-t is now being taught, sould have to be under constant experimenta- 
tion. Daring ideas would have to be entertained. 

For those children who are in need of very specialized 
teaching skilis, special classes would have to be formed within 
several school buildings, In need of such special education are 
children who are severely retarded intellectually, brain damaged, . 

hard of hearing, cardiacs, orthopedically handicapped, emotionally 
disturbed and blind. For all children, a health clinic would pro- 


vide the centralized services of a medical staff. For all 


children, also, psychiatric and psychological clinical services 


could be available. 
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Critics of Citr School City may well say that this plan is 
like starting at the beginning. And the answer may well be 
that this is where w have to start--at the beginning. fes, 
it would be difficult to initiate. Yes, it would be costly. So 
is any revolution. T be remembered, however, is one fact=- 
children are born uni:tered by prejudice, Ask any ‘anil child 
to describe another cild and he does so in terms of quetities 


and attributes, in tens of creativity, as it were. He describes 


vie bey who "rides a !.ke pood,” the child who "throws a ball hard." 
: m 


the gix:- who "climbs 1¢@ monkey bars fast," the girl who "paints 
pretty." ‘The deesrizyion is in terms of what the child ji. and 
how he — .t§ £Omet nes it is in terms of what the child has-- 
"the boy whose “ommy as the new baby." Never is it in terms of 
what the child looks le nor of his racial group. Only after 
adult pergeprcons ar: €tuped upon him does the child begin to 
interpret another human Dty, primarily by appearance or racial 
group: 

In City Schrol om chil... from many different backgrounds 
would leave the limiting and -» ted boundaries of their neighbor- 
hood lives and would enter intrige working relationships with 
children from wane backgrounds + » would keep the early per-= 
ceptions of their childhood» 1:t @ ©+-4 soe5 will determine 


: a. He will 
what he is and how others see in ss seen Wit 
Nevro boy". he will remain the boy “who knows 4r- 
156 - ’ “tic best." 


L*® but will stay 


She will not become "that Jew:sh gir eirl 
um will be . 


who likes to act." Because te school eurricul 


vidualized and provide optimi..ly for the creative expression 0. 


in terms of their 


each child, children will reaiy see each other 
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individual creativity and contribution to the group. They will 
begin to appreciate the value of each other. Upon such perceptions, 
prejudices cannot arise: | 
In City School City, children will have the opportunity to 
form value judzments that are based on the purposive behavior of 
other childre:, They will not fall heir to prejudices that have 
been foisted upon them--the prejudices of others, Thus, children 
will either like or not like each other; their friendships then 
would be <ormed on the basis of their own judgments. Their own 
judzmen:s would be based on the individual's own creativity-- 
a creativity that must not be confused with artistry or talent. 
fo’ the creative acts of childhood are not. necessarily artistic. 
.4reativity merely assumes that each individual responds to his 
environment in a way which is reculiarly his own--a way which is 
unique to him. For this uniqueness, he must be respected. 
Teaching in City School City will be an exciting challenge. 
It certainly will not be easy. Teachers, as well as children, 
will have to become unshackled from their own biases. Toward 
this end, teacher training may well include a process of group 
psychotherapy. Teaclers will have to look deep within themselves 
before they become able to tap the potential of children, Only 
under the conditions of inner freedom that teachers must achieve, 
can the school become a true social laboratory of democracy. 
Unfortunately today, too many teachers teach the concepts of 
equality without really believing in them wholeheartedly. The 
whole process of integrating the schools cannot be formulated 


as a recipe-=two ounces of integration to 4 ounces of equality. 
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Children cannot be spoonfed a diet that the teachers. either 

consciously or unconsciously, don’t wholuheartedly accent. 

The process of derocracy requires a process of inner freedom 

and inner strength--a strength that refusia to tolerate any 

kind of prejudice or segregation. 

Sezrezation is the antithesis te the cuncept of civilization. 

As lon; as segregation exists in our society, there can be no 
hope fa communication among the countries o1 the world. As long 

as segregation exists in the schools, there i: no hope for communi- | 

cation amon, cur own peoples, and thus no real hope for a healthy 


society or a flourishing one. 
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220 SouTH St. NEw YorK 15, N. Y. 


CORTLANDT 7-1!2/2 
PUBLISHER 


January 27, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 


CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Thank you for sending me a copy of CORE's considered 
position on the question of school integration in New 


York. 


I am bringing it to the attention of our Editors 


—" 


Sincerely yours, 


Kingsbury Smith/vc Vay 


H. G. PRINCE 
ROUTE 1 
RANDOLPH, VERMONT 


naeecs an antec le oie en 
less of the dramtic impact. Mateately, sedook bayeotte must do more than stir 
cnctionensthey must change sche! systems. 


sachs so han psiawassd eal oreup shor 
nov considering second citywide bayeotts. nthe case of lov Hark, this 40 bedi 
Gone even before ve have really sat down to present new plans and to : tempt new 
negotiations. In Nev York City, many CORE lenders ani the leaders of other civil rights 
organtentions feel that tactically s second bayoott within a few weeks of the first 
may be a mistake. They feel on the one hand that a second bayeott my not get mush 
vite expert as Cid the fireh, ent qe. the ether kent, they qundtien whether ether 
tecties might not be mare ap 
since the city-wide Comittee for Integrated Schocls has show 288 streagin te 
the school board ani to the publie, it might be wise to consider not another eity- 
vide one day beyeott, but prolonged bayectts in particular areas. A sustained 
boycott in a limited area of Harlem or Brooklyn could be mare effective nov than 
another action such as thet of February 3rd. kt the very least, ve should sit dom 
ani plan seriously end make sure that the tacties vhich we use vill be the proper 
tacties designed to bring the required pressure. 
In summry, I vould like to ake four points. Fizet, thet the messive etty-vide” 
one day bayeott is probably the most effective means of convincing school bearés ent. 


CORE is devoted to the fight for an integrated society through nonviolent direct 
action, and for a basic social and economic change in the condition of minority 
groups -- in housing, employment and education. The 1954 Supreme Court decision, 
Brown vs. the Board of Education of Topeka, Sasistinte out the necessity for integra- 
tion in education. The Supreme Court held that segregated schools are inherently 

_ inferior and that the education a student receives in the segregated school has 

@ negative effect on his personality. There can be no doubt that the 

- school cannot, even under the best circumstances, overcome the destructive effects 
which the society outside the classroom inflict on the individual. The white 
student in the artificial atmosphere of the segregated classroom is led to think 
that he is superior because he goes to a separate school; he does not learn how 
to live with the other people with whom he met share this world. 


New York State Commissioner of Education Allen this summer called for local school 
boards across the state who have aracial imbalance in their schools to attempt 

to get a 50/50 racial balance. In order to accomplish this and to meet the needs 
of New York ogc students, the Board of Education must make integration top- . 
priority, and come up with a positive program for integrating now. 


On September 5, 1963 the Board of Education » the City-Wide Committee for Integrated 
Education and the City Commission for Human Rights, in the presence of Stanley 
Lowell (chairman of the Commission), signed a written agreement with the Board 

of Education that the Board would submit a teatative report and plan for integra- 
tion by December 1, 1963, and that a final plan for integration of the New York 


City schools would be available by February 1964. The plans, with a timeteble 
for integration, were to be worked out in consultation with the Civil Rights 


organizations and were to “include provisions for a substantial, realistic and 
working program of integration in every school district in September 1964." The 
Board has failed to live up to this agreement. 


Even a quick look at the state of education in New WYrk City will show why parents 
are so angry. It is a dreary picture of a system that handicaps our children and 
then discharges them into the city streets with little preparation for meeting 
the harsh reality that they quickly come up against when they try to get a job. 


New York City schools are segregated and understaffed; they are overcrowded and 
under-equipped. Thousands of classrooms are greatly overcrowded. Many of the 
school buildings are ancient and deteriorated; many are unsafe. Many teachers 
are inadequately trained and methods are outdated; they are still underpaid and 
burdened with non-classroom chores. Many teachers are demoralized and fail to 
understand the problems that children have in the 1960's. Curricula, particularly 
in social studies and ee » do not satisfy the needs of our multi-ethnic group 


city population. 
CORE is deeply concerned that: 


- 30% of all teachers and 50% of those in minority group schools are 
substitutes 


- that in just the last six years the number of almost completely segregated 
elementary and junior high schools has more than doubled, from 77 in 1958 


to 165 pre sently. 
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- that 239 school buildings currently in use were built before 1910 


that over 70% of junior high school mathematics teaching positions are 
filled by substitutes and teachers trained in other fields | 


that the class size in New York City is the largest in tlie oovidens: 
the size of classes in elementary ard high schools has contimed to | 
rise over the last ten years 


There is every reason for New Yorkers to be dissatisfied with this second-rate 
educational system. 


With Negro and Puerto Rican children constituting 41% of public school enrollment, 
we might expect to find about that percentage in each school But there are 320 of 
581 elementary schools 90% of more segregated and 70 of 136 junior high schools 
which are 85% or more segregated. Even on the junior high level where children 
travel to school, 55% of minority children attend schools which are 75% or more 


segregated. 


The effect of segregated schools on Negro and Puerto Rican children can no longer 
be disputed. The Public Education Association in their 1956 study found that 

the arithmetic and reading achievement levels of minority group sixth graders were 
2 years behind their white contemporaries; eighth graders were three years be- 
hind. More recent st d.es by Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited, the Brooklyn 
Parents Workshop for Equality in New York City Schools, and the Urban League of 
Greater New York found that the achievement gap has widened. 


In the last six years there has been a 102% increase of almost completely Negro 
and Puerto Rican schools in relation to the total number of schools. This in- 
crease can be only partly attributed to the 34.4% increase in the ratio of Negro 
and Puerto Rican children to the entire school population. The City administra- 
tion through the City Planning Commission's placement of public housing in 
segregated areas is also to blame. But foremost responsible is the Board of 
Education, for: 


1) Allowing the City Planning Commission to select the 

yom for a since June 1959 produced 38 
ted schools out of a total of 45. Twenty of 

the schools presently under constfuction are in 
segregated neighborhoods. Thirty of the 51 schools 
included in the 1963-64 Capital Budget for Advanced 
Planning and/or Site Selection will be in segregated 
neighborhoods. 


2) Allowing gerrymandered school district lines which 
prevent integration. 


3) Failing to come up with a positive plan for integration 


CORE insists that the education of children in this city be greatly improved, 
that the basic underlying problems be attacked, and that every child be provided 
with a decent classroom situation so that he can get the maximum benefits from 
his education. We believe that this can be accomplished for the children of 


Bh TNe ie kee le 
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New York City (bleck and white) only if the kind of sii situation is 
created where all children are integrated without regard to ability -level 
(as established by artificial tests), and where Negro, White, Puerto ago 
and other minority children begin going to school together in the early i 
To do this the class size must be significantly reduced so that each c 
can get the personal attention that he or she needs in order to make the , 
educational experience most profitable to him. These programs must be begun 
immediately on the lower grade levels and where they can be implemented on 

the higher grades they should also be started this year. | | 7 


* t+ €= & 


To achieve quality, integrated education in our public schools the Board mist 


develop and implement a dynamis, comprehensive progres. The — re points 
should be included inthe overall plan: 


I. Timetable: In an agreement between the Board of Education and the City-wide 
Committee for Integrated Schools in the presence of the City Commission on Human 
Rights, the Board of Education obligated itself to submit a plan for the 
integration of public schools in New York. This plan must provide substantial — 
integration in every district beginning with the school year of September, 196). 
Until the Board presents this timetable as evidence that it is immediately and 
specifically confronting the task of integration, the civil rage groups of 

. this city must continue to prepare for a boycott on February 3, 


We firmly believe the basic responsibility for implementation rests with the 
Board of Education, not with local school boards. As a basis for consultation 
and in order to make clear to the public our position we are submitting what we 
consider to be the basic ingredients of an effective timetable, the details of 
which should be developed and approved jointly by the Board and representatives 
of the City-Wide Committee for Integrated Schools with periodic profress reports 
presented to the Committee. 


II. Class Size: In the last seven years average class sizes have increased in 
elementary and high schools. Integrated, heterogeneous classes of no more than 
15 children aid in the full development of each child. If a master teacher and 
2 assistants are used, then the maximum class size should not be over 30. 


The number of classroom teacher's aides and clerical workers must be increased so 
that trained teachers can be freed to provide personal instruction and guidance. 


Full utilization of available classroom space is necessary. Bussing may be 
necessary to insure proper use of existing facilities, so that every child will 
have a seat to sit in and so that class size can be reduced in highly 9 
areas. 


ITI. School Zones: The present school zones must be redrawn to maximize in- 
tegration. A substantial number of schools can be integrated immediately by 
redrawing zone lines. The Princeton Plan must be used whenever possible to 
begin integration among the young children. (A Princeton Plan pairs two neigh- 
boring elementary schools so that all the Kindergarten to third grade teachers 
and children are in one school and all the uth to 6th grade teachers and children 
are in the other. ) 
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Junior High Schools and High Schools can be better intearated by changing the 
feeder patterns that deterinine which elementary schools send their students to 
the High Schools. Most high school students and many of our junior high students 
already travel long distances. These students should be immediately integrated. 


New school sites should be selected by the Board of Education (mot the City 
Planning Commission) to provide for the maximum possible integration. Also, 

a less bureaucratic and less time consuhing method for getting approval for 
construction of new schools must be worked out by the mayor. Many new schools 
are needed now. 


In working out the details of all these proposals the Board of Education should 
work in cooperation with the City-Wide Committee for Integration to insure that 
the plan for Integration truly reflects the needs of the minority community. 


IV. Staff: There should be significant improvements in the training, selection 
and promotion processes for teachers and supervisors. 


The Board of Education should work closely with the Board of Higher Education to 
guarantee that there will be thousands of additional licensed teacher to effectuate 
@ significant reduction in class size. Many of them should be Negro and Puerto 
Rican. 


The Board should insure that the Board of Examiners no longer uses southern 
drawls or Spanish accents to exclude otherwise capable teachers. 


There should be a: significant increase in salary in order to provide the incentive 
for many more people to become teachers. 


The Board should actively recruit teachers from every walk of life and ethnic 
grouping. This is most important at the level of promotion and selection of 
supervisors. 


The Board should offer courses for those willing to become supervisors. 

There should be inservice credit courses in Negro history, sociology and in the 
effects of discrimination on children in order to give teachers a better under- 
standing of the role of minority groups in American life. 


Courses in Spanish should be required for teachers in training and should be 
provided for regular teachers for in-service credit. 


V. Special Services and Staff: At the present time there must be a. significant 
increase in the number of specialized personnel: remedial reading teachers, 
guidance couselors, psychologists, etc. They should be assigned in sufficient 
numbers to meet the needs of the students of each school. | 


Some special services will also be required such as after-school st udy centers for 
those children who do not have the space at home to study in. 


Guidance counselors should be required to acquaint the minority student with the 
present needs and openings in the school system, and should encoura ge exploration 
of new openings and opportunities. They should also be required to take courses 

in Negro history, sociology and the effects of segregation on the personality. 
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Specialist groups should be integrated with qualified personnel from oe 
graups. 


VI. Curriculum and Texts: The Board of Education must keep its promise to revise 


curriculum and tests 60 as to accurately show the minority commmity in its 
current and historic role in American life. 


VII. Remedial Programs: Generations of students have passed through the school 
system and were hindered in their full development by the poor quality of the 
education which they received. In order to correct these bad effects, there 
should be a full scale remedial program. This program should provide courses in 
all basic subjects and skills where needed.. These classes should be conducted 
during the school day and should have special funds set aside for them. Teachers 
can be provided by training those who are available now. The students who are — 
allowed to take the courses should be chosen on the basis of need and not on the 
basis of first come first serve. | 


VIII. Scholarships. Scholarships are bedly seeded and should be provided to 
children who are potential dropouts because of economic need. We must provide 
@ real alternative for the student who wants to leave school to contribute to 


the family income. 


IX. School Board resentation: The Board of Education is supposed to reflect 
the community it represents, therefore the need is felt for greater participation 
by Negro, Puerto Rican and other minority groups leaders and for those who 


represent points of view other than the prevailing one. There should be a member - | 


ship on the Board of Education by those who believe in integration of the school 
systen. 


X. Monetary Commitment: We call upon the Mayor and Governor to cease a 
their responsibilities to provide the Board of Education with funds ample to 
carry out the above programs. 


UNITED Federation of Teachers 


LOCAL 2 - AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, AFL-CIO 
Affiliated with New York State AFL-CIO, New York City Central Labor Council, 


Federation of Ti 


ccd 28 


February 19, 1964 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


You have undoubtedly heard that reprisals are being taken 
against teachers who participated in the school boycott 
on February 3rd. According to the reports, a blacklist 
is being compiled and a neglect of duty statement is to 
be placed in the teacher's record file. (Under the law, 
"neglect of duty" is sufficient reason for dismissal.) 
This blacklist is to be used when teachers come up for 
promotion. 


The enclosed press release contains a summary of our 
actions. We urge your support in the following: 


1. Wire every Board of Education member, Supt. Gross 
and Mayor Wagner. State your opposition to the reprisals 
against teachers. 


2. Ask the City Commission on Human Rights to use 
its good offices to stop the blacklist, a practice which 
may prevent Negro teachers from becoming principals. | 


3. Join our protest demonstration at the Board of 
Education on Thursday, February 27, 4-6 PM. 


Please give full publicity to your actions and keep us 
informed. 


Sincerely yours, 


oeiu:153 Chats 


sa : Charles Cogen 
President 


300 Park Avenue South 
New York 10, N. Y. 
SPring 77-7500 

Re 


UNITED 
TION OF TEACHERS, AFL-CIO 


300 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 
SP 7-7500 


The United Federation of Teachers today took vigorous action to prevent the 
Board of Education from compiling a "blacklist" of teachers who refused to 
cross picket lines at schools on "boycott day" - February 3rd. The Board 
of Education has directed principals to compile lists of teachers who were 
absent on the day of the boycott staged by civil rights organizations in 
-protest against the slowness and inadequacy of the Board of Education's 
school desegregation plan. According to the Board's plans notations would 
be made in the files of teachers who could not give a “legitimate” reason 
for their absence. 


Charles ‘Cogen, UFT President, stated that the union had taken the following 
actions: ie ba : 


: Sent the following ee of protest to Dr. Calvin E. Gross, Superin- 
tendent of Schools: , 


| "We strongly protest compiling boycotters' blacklist. This reprehen- 
+ $ible action is an invasion of the civil rights of teachers. It con- 
tributes nothing toward a solution of school integration problems, and 
it makes improvement of Board-UFT relationships extremely difficult." 


Copies of the telegram were sent to all Board of Education members. 


2. Called a Protest Demonstration of teachers for 4 PM Thursday, February 
27, at Board of Education Headquarters, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn. 
Civil Rights sreuee which ere the boycott have been asked to par- 
ene rue te: 3 | 


pe Gent a telegram to the City Commission on Human Rights calling attention 
to the fact that the Board's blacklisting action discriminates most 
heavily against Negro teachers, large numbers of whom were absent 
February 3 because of the boycott. Text of Mr. Cogen's telegram to 
mbes al Lowell, Chairman of the City Commission on Human TA gaee 
follows: | , 


"We ask that you use your good offices to prevent the Board of | 
Education from entering black marks on the records of teachers 
who refused to cross picket lines on February 3. ,Of the 3500 
teachers involved, a high proportion were Negro staff members. 
If the Board's action is not rescinded, the effect will be to 
handicap the majority of Negro staff members in their efforts to 
gain advancement in our school system. In addition, Negroes in 
other school districts or in colleges who might be considering 

a teaching career in New York City will inevitably be repelled." 


Cogen further commented, “Instead of penalizing those teachers who 
refused to enter school February 3, the Board should be pleased and 
thankful that members of its teaching staff have the strength of their 
convictions on a matter which concerns all citizens. The Boards : 
action sets up all sorts of possibilities for discrimination - not 
only by the Board of Education and Board of Examiners, but by 
individual principals." 
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News From: Pad 


State-Wide Emergency Committee For School Support 


Hugh Davies, Chairman 
SthFloor «©  20West40thStreet © New York 18,N.Y. ° 212L03-0650 


=~ 


To: Committee Members and Friends 


The State-Wide Emergency Committee For School Support is 
now polling each one of our State's legislators on the 
following question: | 


"If given the opportunity, how would you 
vote on the question of increased state 
support of education?" 


We have sent each legislator a voting card to be returned 
no later than March 11th to the Committee headquarters, 


Our plans are to tabulate this vote and then make the 
results public, 


YOUR URGENT COOPERATION IS NEEDED$ 


You, and your colleagues, should personally contact your 
district's legislators, A personal interview is best. 
If this is not possible, telephone, or send a telegram, 


Urge your legislators to participate in this poll, and to 
answer in the affirmative, If we can muster a large "Yes" 
vote, we may convince many on the other side to change 
their minds, 


This poll can provide the kind of community pressure that 
is needed to provide a substantial victory for the State's 
3,000,000 school children, 


Wetre counting On you to make the contacts! 


Sincerely 7 es... 


Ahes UClo 


Hugh Davies, 
Chairman 
oeiu: 153 
: m1/2397/1 
3/5/64 
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STATE SHARING OF SCHOOL COSTS STILL FLUID. BELIEVING THAT 
SUBSTANTIAL MAJORITY OF THE MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATURE ARE 
FULLY AWARE OF CRITICAL FINANCIAL 'NEEDS OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 

I HAVE WIRED GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER, SENATOR MAHONEY AND SPEAKER 
CARLINO CALLING UPON THEM TO USE THEIR LEADERSHIP TO HAVE BRYDGES-WATE 
RS BILL REPORTED OUT OF COMMITTEE AND VOTED UPON ON THE FLOOR. 
WILL YOU ASK OTHER COMMUNITY LEADERS TO JOIN YOU IN A SIMILAR 
EFFORT TODAY? IF POSSIBLE, RELEASE TO YOUR NEWSPAPERS, RADIO 
AND TV STATIONS 
HUGH DAVIES, CHAIRMAN STATE WIDE EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FOR 
SCHOOL SUPPORT 20 WEST HOTH ST 8TH FLOOR NEW YORK NY 100 18. 
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CLARENCE SENIOR 


MEMBER 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
THE CiTY OF NEW YORK 


Special Supplement 


STAFF 


The Public Schools of New York City 


BULLETIN 


MARCH 23, 1964 


This Special Sup plement is de- 


voted to a summary of statistics and 


other facts concerning the efforts of 
the NYC public schools to meet the 
special needs of Puerto Rican pupils. 
The summary was prepared under 
the direction of Dr. John B, King, 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools in 
charge of instruction, and with the 
cooperation of the Divisions of Ele- 
mentary Schools, Junior High Schools 
and Senior High Schools, as well as 
with the assistance of Dr. Joseph O. 
Loretan, Deputy Superintendent in 
charge of curriculum and research. 
NYC has the most heterogeneous 
population of any large metropolis 
in the world. There are large repre- 
sentations of more than 30 national- 
ity groups, many of whose children 
in our public schools are learning 
English as a second language. This 
points up one of the major factors 
in the problem of teaching English 


as a second language. 


In 1958, under the sponsorship of the Board of Education 
and the Ford Foundation, there was published a 265-page 
“Puerto Rican Study” which analyzed the special educational 
needs of Puerto Rican pupils, and especially of those who 
must learn English as a second language. This five-year study 
by outstanding educational authorities has influenced educa- 
tional programming for non-English-speaking pupils through- 
out the country. Together with much probing and exploring 
by the school system’s professional staff, this report indicated 
what steps need. to be taken to provide the kind of quality 
instructional program that would enable the Puerto Rican 
pupils to develop to their fullest potential. 

Valuable advice has come also from many educators and 
community persons with particular knowledge about the 
Puerto Rican child. For example, Dr. Clarence Senior, a 
Member of the Board of Education and professor of sociology 
at Brooklyn College, has contributed his knowledge and ex- 
perience. Dr. Senior was chief of the Migration Division, 
Department of Labor of Puerto Rico, from 1951 to 1960. 
At the present time Miss Antonia Pantoja, executive director 
of ASPIRA, an agency of the Puerto Rican Forum devoted 
to raising the sights of Puerto Rican young people, is one of 
three consultants to the Board of Education and the profes- 
sional staff in the implementation of the plans for integration. 
_ In spite of the valuable research, advice and experience in 
the matter of meeting the specific educational needs of the 
non-English-speaking child in addition to those needs which 
he has in common with others, there are many serious unmet 
needs. The Board of Education’s recent “Plan for Better Edu- 
cation Through Integration” lists among its major educational 
goals those that reflect these needs. 

Notice should be taken, however, of the special steps that 
have already been taken to assist the Puerto Rican pupils and 
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their parents. The following material is intended to provide 
that information as well as to point to the unmet needs. 


1. PUPILS OF PUERTO RICAN BACKGROUND 


Elementary Schools ........++0+e+ee0+% 113,996 | 
Junior: High: Sohools |). 6.:0:6 60:00 ee eeees 37,198 
Semior Famer TemOOls «2... ee wee csc een 23,542 
WR ca cease eas cae iss sae 174,736 
2. SCHOOL BUILDINGS WITH LARGE NUMBERS OF PUERTO RICAN PUPILS 
Eleary Gokeols . ... 6. ek 169 


(schools enrolling among its large Puerto Rican en- 
rollment 100 or more non-English-speaking pupils) 


jue High Schools . 2. 3... vcsdass cots ccwes 32 
(schools with 10% or more Puerto Rican students) 


Note: The high school pupils are more widely distributed 
among many schools, 


3. CONDITION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


91 of the 169 elementary schools were either built or mod- 
ernized since 1950. 52 of these are entirely new school build- 
ings. Almost half of the Puerto Rican pupils attend schools 
built or modernized since 1950. 

27 of the 32 junior high schools were either built or mod- 
ernized: since 1950. 17 of these are entirely new buildings. 
A majority of the Puerto Rican pupils attend schools built 
or modernized since 1950. 


4. COMPETENCY OF PUPILS IN SPEAKING ENGLISH 
Elementary Schools 


PIE ow giicics evs deeb ceases sua 55,461 
Still in the process of learning English .... 58,535 
Junior High Schools 
OO eee rrr eens thas 27,778 
Still in the process of learning English ..... 9,420 
Senior High Schools 
Pittent os a ae Pa 18,387 
Still in the process of learning English ..... 5,155 


Note: A very substantial number of children leave the main- 
land and return to Puerto Rico each year and are replaced by 
approximately the same number of children coming from the 
island. The latter must also receive special orientation and 
help in English. 


5. PERSONNEL FOR SPECIAL SERVICES TO PUPILS AND PARENTS 


All the schools referred to in this fact material are “special 
service’ schools. As such they receive such help as corrective 
reading teachers, remedial reading teachers, librarians, etc. 
Some are All-Day Neighborhood schools or Higher Horizons 
schools. In addition, special personnel services are planned 


specifically to help the non-English-speaking child. 


Elementary Schools 
a) Spanish-speaking (bi-lingual) Auxiliary Teachers—106. 
These teachers help new arrivals from Puerto Rico to ad- 
- just to NYC public schools; they provide liaison between 
Puerto Rican pupils and parents and the schools and commu- 
nity agencies. Almost all are graduates of the University of 
Puerto Rico. 

They have full salary status as regular teachers. By special 
arrangement with the Board of Examiners, a Spanish accent 
does not prevent applicants from qualifying for positions. 

b) N.E. (non-English) Coordinators — 83 in schools, plus 
two assigned to headquarters. 


Special teachers work with school personnel, pupils and 
the community in order to arrange the best possible educa- 
tional situation for the children who are learning English as 
a second language; assist in screening, placement and testing 
of new entrants; develop libraries of material for use of pupils 
and teachers; arrange trips and excursions; demonstrate 
teaching methods and techniques and prepare audio-visual 
aids to assist the classroom teachers. 

c) Special N.E. (non-English) 
schools — 30. 

These teachers work directly in small classes with the pupils 
who are learning English as a second language. 

d) Puerto Rican teachers assigned to New York City 
schools under an exchange program — 14. 

This program is called Operation Understanding. Each 
year the NYC Board of Education sends 14 elementary school 
teachers to Puerto Rico to work in the island schools and in 
turn the Puerto Rican nt of Education sends 14 
teachers to work in the’ ‘elementary schools. In addition 
50 elementary school a from schools with a large 
Puerto Rican population will have visited Puerto Rico for 
one week during the 1963-64 school year in order to observe 
schools, confer with Puerto Rican educators and in general 
gain first-hand knowledge and insight to help develop more 
effective programs of education and adjustment for Puerto 
Rican children and their parents in this City. | 

e) Bi-lingual Program Coordinators in Central Headquar- 
ters — 3. : 


Teachers assigned to 


Junior High Schools 


a) Each of the 32 junior high schools with a large num- 
ber of Puerto Rican pupils has a coordinator of the program 
for eke ane, pupils. These coordinators teach 
English in small classes; give demonstration lessons to regu- 
lar classroom teachers; provide guidance for non-English- 
speaking pupils; advise parents; act as interpreters for par- 
ents or children. 

b) Four of the schools have the Higher Horizons Program 
with the additional assignment of 17 positions. 

c) Fourteen of these schools have Career Guidance units 
for the prevention of school-dropouts with the additional as- 
signment of 63 positions. 

d) Sixty corrective reading teachers are assigned to these 
32 schools — almost half of the total assigned to the entire 
junior high school division of 136 schools. ; 

e) On the average, there are more than 2 guidance coun- 
selors assigned to every one of these schools. One school 
has 3 and four schools have 4 each. 

All of these personnel services are in addition to the larger 
staff normally assigned to “special service” schools. 


Senior High Schools 


There are 116 teachers who teach English to Puerto Rican 
pupils as a second language. They are supervised by a licensed 
chairman. 


6. SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


The curriculum is the same as prescribed for all children — 
with the following special features: | | 

a) “Resource Units for Classes with Puerto Rican Chil- 
dren” — teaching . guides containing additional suggestions 
for enriching elementary school curriculum experiences. 

b) “Teaching English to Puerto Rican Pupils” — Guide 
series for English-language instruction for non-English-speak- 
ing pupils in elementary schools. 

c) After-school Spanish clubs in 30 elementary schools for 
Spanish-speaking children who wish to maintain or improve 
their Spanish language and culture. 

d) Regular program of help in training teachers for over- 
coming reading disabilities among Puerto Rican pupils. 
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SCHOOLS STRESS AID FOR PUERTO RICAN PUPILS 


Programs being conducted at PS 257, Brooklyn, typify all-out effort that is being made by City 
school authorities to meet the special needs of Puerto Rican pupils. In photo above, Pura Her- 
nandez (standing), an exchange teacher from Puerto Rico under Operation Understanding, teaches 
Spanish after school hours to staffers Lavra Minchilli, Loretta Burns, Teresa Conant, Wendell Wold, 
Joan LaForte, Rita Rosen and Janet Katz. At right, Lucille Deluca, a non-English teacher, assists 
children who are learning English as a second language. Ralph T. Brande is principal of the school. 


e) Half-hour language emphasis lesson each day for all 
elementary school pupils who are learning English as a second 
language. | 

f) For pupils on all levels, the after-school tutorial and 
study center program to assist in individual remedial reading 
and other skills, as well as in homework and use of library. 

g) WNYE (Board of Education radio station) educational 
program for pupils, stressing idiomatic English and cur- 
rently acquainting children with places of interest in the City. 

h) Assignment of non-English-speaking elementary school 
pupils to regular classes together with English-speaking pu- 
pils; limiting the number of non-English-speaking pupils as- 
signed to any one class to a range of from six to nine children. 

i) Assignment of non-English-speaking children as far as 


_ possible to classes where the mainland children are not under- 


achievers or retarded pupils. 

j) Fluid policy of inter-class transfers throughout the year 
as pupils make progress in the English language and are able 
to adjust in classes more suitable to their abilities and learn- 


ing needs. 


k) A junior high school program of advanced standing in 
Spanish for Spanish-speaking students. 

1) Columbia University linguistics experiment at one junior 
high school in teaching English as a second language — sub- 
sidized by Ford Foundation. This program will be expanded 
if found successful. 

m) In an experiment introduced this year, Spanish-speak- 
ing pupils are being taught mathematics and science with the 
help of the use of the Spanish language where helpful. In a 
project being developed for next year, 15 classes will be 
taught science in English and Spanish. 

n) An orientation class with a special teacher is provided 
for Puerto Rican junior high school pupils with difficulty in 
speaking English — special guidance and intensified instruc- 


tion in English and in social studies. As soon as pupil can 


handle English as a tool, he is transferred to regular classes. 
Maximum time in orientation class is six months. 

o) Specially prepared curriculum bulletins have been pub- 
lished for guiding secondary school teachers in planning les- 
sons for English classes for non-English-speaking pupils. 

p) Spanish-speaking Puerto Rican high school students 
are assigned to Spanish-language classes. In schools with con- 
siderable numbers of pupils whose native language is Span- 
ish, special Spanish classes have been organized to meet their 
specific needs. v3 

q) In the vocational high schools, each ee oS Oy 
ing pupil is paired with an English-speaking pupil, who helps 
him, under teacher direction, to learn the basic vocabulary 
necessary to a trade. 

r) Additional budget allotments for special textbooks and 
other instructional materials are wiiided on all levels. 

s) Development of supplementary reading materials for 
pupils which portray local minority-group personalities as 
leaders. 3 | 

t) A curriculum bulletin is being developed for teachers 
which will stress the special position of Puerto Rico in Latin- 
American culture and its relationship to the Americas. This 
bulletin will clearly describe for all teachers the role of the 
Puerto Rican in American history and culture. 


7. TESTING 


a) Together with the Educational Testing Services of 
Princeton, N.J., NYC public schools are developing a more 
appropriate test to assist teachers in assessing the abilities 
of pupils. . e.. 

b) For non-English-speaking pupils, a Cooperative Inter- 
American Test is administered in Spanish to pupils in Grades 
2 and 3. Individual interviews are held with parents, teach- 
ers, supervisors and pupils to recommend adjustments in 
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high school pupils. Under a new policy, intelligence test 
scores in group or class tests are not placed on pupil record 


f) Spanish languag e tests of mental, ab , devel 
used in Puerto Rico, are given ann meiner 
schools. The scores will not be | on pupil record car 

g) Annual tests in reading be given in order to emp 
size importance of this skill, to provide a continuous che 
on pupil progress and in assisting teachers in planning, for 
effective instruction and remedial work. 


8. TRAINING OF STAFF 


a) Television courses have been set up for the training of 
teachers: in “Methods of Teaching English as a Second Lan- 
guage.” 

b) Sixteen in-service courses are conducted for teachers in 
beginning and intermediate Spanish. 

c) Operation Un — Exchange of NYC teachers 
and teachers in Puerto Rico enables the New York teachers 
to spend a year in Puerto Rico to learn more about Spanish, 
Puerto Rican culture and history and about the Puerto Rican 
pupils, their special interests and needs and how the schools 
of Puerto Rico are meeting these needs. In addition, 50 ele- 
pea school principals + a schools with a large Puerto 

can 
darian di he 1963-64 school year in order to observe schools, 
confer with Puerto Rican educators and in general gain first- 
hand knowledge and insight to help develop more effective 
programs of education and adjustment for Puerto Rican chil- 
dren and their parents in this City. 

d) Members of the Board of Education, the Superintend- 
ent of Schools, the Deputy Superintendents, several Associate 
Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents and other top 
school officials have visited scaly 4 in Puerto Rico and have 
conferred with education officials there about ways of con- 
tinually upgrading the NYC program. 

e) Teacher-training films. One film, “Bienvenidos,” was 
developed by the Elementary School Division and describes 
the total program for non-English-speaking children and in- 
cludes demonstration of a language-emphasis lesson. 


f) N.E. coordinators in junior high schools assist N.E. 


teachers and other teachers in workshops, classes, etc. 
g) Special teaching units describing Puerto Rico have 
been prepared to aid teachers in all ented in helping pupils 
= a greater knowledge of the life, history and geography 
3 uerto Rico. 


h) Puerto Rican Summer Workshops for NYC iio — 
Each year since 1957, 30 different teachers and su rs 
have attended a 35-day workshop in Puerto Rico — 02 or 
classes, working with Puerto Rican teachers, with the Depart- 
ment of Education of Puerto Rico and with the University 
of Puerto Rico, and studying Puerto Rican history and culture. 

i) The school system’s teacher recruitment unit has been 
cooperating with ASPIRA, an agency interested in raising 
the sights of Puerto Rican young people. Coaching sessions 
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pulation will have visited Puerto Rico for one week © 


have ane provided for. 
lege graduates in 


ximately 60 Puerto Rican col- 
Hon for licensing as teachers. 
j) Professional seminars for a for supervisory 


have been established in order to increase the pro- 
ee eee 


9. COOPERATION WITH PARENTS 
ams of workshops and mothers’ clubs are con- 


' schools. 
b) Individual g wen ‘and other help are provided to 
parents by y auxiliary teachers. 


c) ‘Trandliiien servieek sen provided at parent association 7 


"meetings. Letters of invitation are written in Spanish and 


,{) Ausiliary teachers make Thome visits in the interes 
o 
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co There are also programs for adults in basic 
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-improvement. 

In cooperation with the City’s r and Welfare Depart- 
ments, the Board of Education last summer sponsored a pro- 
gram for unemployed men and women between the ages of 
19 and 50 for improvement in basic education skills and 
attainment of elementary school certificates. 

10. MAJOR UNMET NEEDS | 
(Most of these require very substantial increases in budgetary funds.) 
a) Construction and modernization of remainder of school 
. 7 
b) — of program to provide full-time instruction 


for re 
Foe reduction of class size as additional classrooms 
on funds become available. 

d) Strengthening of the kindergarten and establishment 
of ype args programs. 

e) Continued wad in of the reading and language 
arts pro 

f) Intensification of programs to reduce dropouts, pro- 
grams of job training and retraining, and those to assist out- 
of-school youth in returning to school. 

g) Completion of the comprehensive review now under 
way of the academic and voostiaeal high school instructional 
rogram to determine its effectiveness in meeting current and 
ture needs and to provide greater opportunities for minor- 
ity groups. 

h) Continued improvement of programs of recruitment 
and promotion of Puerto Rican teachers and supervisors. 

i) More equitable distribution of experienced teachers and 
supervisors. 

j) Additional guidance and clinical services. 

k) ) Expansion of summer school services. 

1) Strengthening of programs to develop bilingualism and 
biculturalism. 

m) Intensification of the present study of textbooks and 
supplementary materials with a view to eliminating all those 
which misrepresent minority group life, history and contri- 
butions,or fail to develop a more positive image of these. 

n) Extension of team teaching as one approach to meeting 


the special educational needs of pupils in minority group 
areas. 
o) Continued expansion of the community relations pro- 


gram. 
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Telephone: RIVERSIDE 9-2200 


COMMISSION ON ECUMENICAL MISSION AND RELATIONS 
475 RIVERSIDE Drive, New York, N.¥. 10027 


‘Jew York 9 NoYe 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Cable: “INCULCATE, NEw YorK” 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


March 31, 196) 


I suggest you study the attached, and 


study it hard, if you want to help the educaticn= 


integration situation in New York. 


Ve yours, 


ry truly 
Stanley J. Ly 7 


(Feature Writer and 
Editor ) 
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DESEGREGATING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


The Allen Report 


A BRIEF SUMMARY 
i) 
The State Education Commissioner’s Advisory Committee 
on Human Relations and Community Tensions 


May 52, 1964 


Prepared with the assistance of 
The Institute of Urban Studies 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


A. Findings: 


1. Puerto Rican, Negro and other students in public schools 
in New York City suffer extensive and serious ethnic segregation. 


2. This segregation increased between 1958 and 1963, and will 
continue to increase over the next 10 to 15 years, unless deliberate 
policies are introduced to reduce current levels and prevent future 
increases in segregation. 

3. The Board of Education has made efforts between 1954 and 
the present which were intended to reduce segregation. These efforts 
have had no measurable effect upon the overall number of students 
attending segregated schools or upon the number of segregated schools 
in the system. 

4. Early in 1964, the Board of Education introduced new pro- 
posals intended to aid in desegregating the public schools. The new 
proposals, considered singly and in combination, would not reduce 
current levels of school segregation or prevent future inereases. 


5. Ethnie segregation cannot be wholly eliminated from the 
schools of New York City in the foreseeable future, but the adoption 
of wise and intelligent policies can reduce segregation substantially. 
The basic requirement is a deep and sustained commitment on the 
part of the Board and its staff to the purpose of reducing segregation 
throughout the city at the earliest time and at the fastest possible 
rate. 


6. The adopted building program of the Board does not treat 
desegregation as a main factor in choosing sites, although this factor 
could be utilized. 


7. Wise and intelligent policies to foster desegregation must 
include intensified efforts to raise the quality of school program and 
teaching in New York City schools to the highest level, which is to 
say a degree of excellence second to none in the United States. The 
purposes of desegregation and increased excellence must be pursued 
simultaneously. They are absolutely interdependent. 


8. The real accomplishment of both objectives is a complicated, 
costly, and difficult undertaking. It is far beyond what many advo- 
cates of change have seemed willing to recognize or acknowledge. 
Basic changes in the present organization of the school grades and 
the revision of construction programs are essential to desegregation 
and improvement, as are new concepts of recruitment, faculty involve- 
ment, curriculum design, pupil services, administrative operation, 
plant use, and inter-school communication. 


B. Recommendations: 


1. Comprehensive four year high schools should be built at 
points well outside existing ethnic ghettoes, to be attended by com- 
muting youths from points all over the city as well as by local 
residents. 


2. Fifth through eighth grade middle schools should replace 
junior high schools ultimately in the entire system. The purpose of 
these units should be to furnish improved instruction for older chil- 
dren. They should be so located as to provide for as many children 


as possible an experience in an integrated school. Shuttle buses 
should be used to reach-these middle schools. 


3. Primary units extending from pre-kindergarten classes 
through the fourth grade should replace existing elementary schools. 
These units would still be neighborhood schools, but they would be 
organized differently and would feed into the middle schools. Many 
existing elementary schools could be reorganized to contain two or 
more primary units. 


4. Educational complexes should be formed, consisting of from 
two to six primary units clustered around the middle schools. These 
should be managed by a single administrator, with assistant admin- 
istrators in the separate unit buildings. The complezes should inte- 
grate educational activities, improve the distribution of facilities and 
resources, and promote communication between faculties, parents, 
and students from diverse ethnic backrounds. Complexes should 
have a high degree of organizational autonomy over their programs. 


5. Eventually, educational parks housed in newly developed 
structures on cleared sites should replace single middle schools with 
their educational complezes. | 


6. Facilities should be equalized in every way, so that mainly 
Puerto Rican and Negro schools in the city will not continue to be 
older, more overcrowded, and in greater need of installation of essen- 
tial facilities than other schools. 


7. The new organization of the system should be utilized to 
stabilize and improve the staffing of the schools. The middle schools 
and clustered primary units with their new autonomy should be used 
to attract and retain the best teachers and administrators. 


8. Board programs to improve recruitment and advancement 
of minority group teachers and other personnel should be extended 
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and intensified. As part of this, training relations between the 
system and local teacher training institutions must be greatly 
strengthened. 


9. Pre-primary programs of instruction should be introduced 
on a city-wide basis, serving children as young as three years. 


10. Special schools and programs, particularly those for mal- 
adjusted and retarded students, should be studied independently and 


the findings should be made public. A stronger policy for retaining 


more such students in their regular schools should be pursued. 


11. State and Federal support, fiscal and administrative, should 
be provided to the city to accomplish these necessary changes. This 
support should begin after the Board of Education has demonstrated 
its new initiative and commitment by taking some of the steps toward 
desegregation which do not involve additional municipal expenditures. 


Our proposals do, we trust, make plain the fact that substantial 
forces must be reckoned with and redirected if desegregation is to be 
achieved. If these proposals are adopted and implemented we are 
confident they will effect some immediate desegregation. More im- 
portantly, they would help prevent an increase in the rate of segre- 
gation within the schools. To accomplish this, however, they would 
have to be introduced promptly, progressively, and in an ever more 
extensive network during the next five years. 
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FoR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


NAACP AND CORE STATEMENT TO THE NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 


ON COMMISSIONER ALLEN'S REPORT 


“The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
wnit ohas Congress of Racial Equality, with specific qualifications ? 
which we make clear later in our statement, support the recommendations 
of the New York State Commissioner of Education and his Advisory 
Committee to the New York City Board of Education. While we do 
not agree with all parts of the Report, and urge additional approaches, 
particularly with respect to desegregation of grades one through four, 
ooqetaiiibess we believe the recommendations are comprehensive and = 
far reaching toward a meaningful program of integrated, educational 
excellence for the one million school children of New York. 

We share the objectives of the Report: a 
desegregation and the prevention of new segregated schools to the § 
fullest extent possible together with dramatically improved education 
for all children. We have long insisted that maximum desegregation 
and quality education cannot be separated. The Report specifically 
rejects a separate-but-equal approach, stating clearly, ‘'The earliest 
pogsible elimination of de facto school segregation should be the : 


overriding concern of all responsible groups and authorities...We 


mee 


believe /educational/ improvements are essential but must be combined 


ia 


wasp effective steps toward desegregation."’. In short, the recommen - 


da tions are intended to achieve the greatest possible desegregation 
and; superior schools for every child; white and black. 
The recommendations replace piecemeal, patchwork desegregation‘ 


proposals of the ,past with overall plans for a total reorganizatiop 


of the schools\ Academic programs. The goal is the creation of the. 
non} segesgate Educational Park or Center serving secondary :sit 
elementary schools. 

The short-range plans call for: new comprehensive grade 9-12 
high schools to include academic ee vocatinaee Wo to se 


str throughout the city; immediate elimination: of all of the . 


apen 
oe SE junior high schools; the development of non- segregated 
"middle" schools of grades five, six, seven, and eight; and changes 
in the present construction plans to prevent the creation of new , 
segregated high schools now scheduled for segregated Negro-Puerto 
Rican areas. ALL OF THESE PLANS, THE REPORT STATES ON PAGE 26, ‘'CAN 
BE TAKEN NOW AND OVER THE COMING YEAR WITHOUT ADDITIONAL OUTSIDE 
FUNDS."' The equalization of all school facilities, the Report states 
elsewhere, “requires immediate and sustained attention.’ 
A clear understanding of the proposed primary ‘school, grades 
one through four, is extremely important since these. are the critical 


years for children in developing healthy, prejudice-free attitudes, 


[. - 4 

The primary school, the Report states, is to be replaced by the 
central, non-segregated Educational Park serving primary, middle, 
and. high schools. In the interim, a city-wide kindegarten, pre- 
kindergarten program and ungraded primary school classes are 
recommended. The proposal for ungraded classes means that for the, 
first time in New York City the segregated classrooms often resus ting 
from homogeneous groupings in the so-called integrated schools will 
be replaced by non-segregated subject groupings. This is extremely: 
important . And, in:-addition, the educational advantages of the : 
ungraded class for each individual child of whatever color are 
exciting. 

NOTHING IN THE REPORT, HOWEVER, PRECLUDES ADOPTION OF THE 
PRINCETON PLAN OR REZONING AS ?ART OF THE OVER-ALL PLAN. The Report 
akentae the original school pairings proposed by the Board on 
eionicy Z9 as totaily inadequate and ineffective. [It does not reject 
vhs: Prissbese Plan as an effective desegregation plan in certain 
instances. As a matter of fact, the same Advisory Committee recom- 
mended and the Commissioner directed another school system to end 
de facto segregation by adopting the Princeton Plan for several Grade 
1-6 elementary schools. . 

We strongly urge the Board to hasten maximum desegregation, one 


of the objectives of the Report, by rezoning primary/elementary 


schools where greater desegregation would result and by adopting 


eC 

th Princeton Plan for other primary/elementary schools that 
vathally and dramatically lend themselves to this plan, such as 
p. 5, 92 and P.S. 149 in Jackson-Heights-Corona, °.S. 7 and P.S. 8 
in prone Heights, P.S. 111 and ».S. 112 in Long Island City. 
Other natural pairs of schools should be included. 

"We do not agree with all of the specific parts of the Report . 
But. our reservations, indicated here, do not affect our agreement 
with its basic recommendations. We expect that these differences 
cate resolved as the Report is implemented. 

(1) The Report states some” middle schools may be segregated. 
We will oppose the creation of predominantly Negro-Puerto Rican 
middle schools; 

(2) We do not agree with all of the schools listed in Appendix II 
as possible schools for new primary-middle school ‘Educational 
Complexes” and point out that, elsewhere in the Report, it is 
stated quite clearly that the first series of primary-middle school 


i 
cttuntieiit complexes should be selected to achieve the greatest. 


desegregation. 

“@) Finally, in reorganizing the schools, the Board and the 
ectihol administration must be firmly committed to the Educational 
Park, to replace the primary and middle schools, as the objective 
of the reorganization itself. The Educational Complexes (primary 


and imide schools) are the bridge to the Educational Park. We 


a6 
believe that, in some instances, it may be possible to create the 
Educational Park WITHOUT the transitional primary-middle schools 

necessary in other instances. In other words, the development of 
tha! ebdebey-eiddle school complexes must facilitate and not delay 


the Educational Park itself. 


SS 


~ The time-schedule for change is vital. 
The Report states on page 26, that ‘decisions and actions’ to 


reorganize grade five through tweleve and changes in the sites 


# 
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for new high schools ‘should become the test of whether the city's 
educational policy makers seriously intend to reduce and prevent 
further segregation”...they /the recommendations/ are steps that can 
be taken now and over the coming year without additional outside 
Silda. iit decisions and vigorous action on these items will 
dedbustrete the clarity of purpose, the firmness of commitment, and 
the determination to succeed that the entire community is waiting 

to witness and eager to applaud.” 

The New York State Commissioner of Education comments directly 
in ‘his letter of transmittal of the Report to the Board of Education 
and Sigertatendent of Schools, attached to the Report on page i: 

“"T transmit this report with the expectation that it will 
stimulate immediate, direct, decisive action by the Board 
and the Superintendent. I am sure you are aware that the 
uncertainties now prevailing must be removed and that 


decisions and plans of action for the 1964-65 school year 
must be made clear." 


<6 . 


Finally, while the total reorganization of school and academic 


pepgrams is envisioned over a 10-15 year period, the Report concluges 
"Lshe recommendations / have to be introduced promptly, progressively, 
and in an ever more extensive network during the next five years.” 
i We cannot relax our effort for one moment. There is every 
regson to hope thie the Report represents a critical turning point. 
tik! dabewin of the President ‘of the Board of Education at this 
juncture is, to say the very least, extremely unfortunate. We call 
upon the Board of Education and Superintendent of Schools to act 
swiftly in adopting and implementing the. recommendations to the 
New York City school system by the State Commissioner of Education. 
in: addition, we urge the Board to adopt Princeton Plans for schools 


that naturally lend themselves to such a plan. Decisive, firm 


leadership by the Board and the Superintendent is imperative. 
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Riverside Democrats 

Reform Independent Democrats 

FDR=- Woodrow Wilson Democrats 

Phoenix Reform Democrats 

Fort Washington-Manhattenville Democrats 
Uptown Tenants Council 

Chelsea Civil Rights Council 

Workers Defense League i 

Lower East Side Civil Rights Committee 
StatenIIsland Catholic Interracial Council 
Staten Island Urban League Guild 

Staten Island League for Better Government 
Brgoklyn Ministers Movement 

Cornerstone Baptist Church 


 ~-~——-Hetel Trades Council 


Jawich~Lebor Committee 

Community Church 

American Jewish Congress 

United Auto Workers 

Furriers Joint Board 

Logal 1199, Hospital and Drug Employees 
Amalgamatéd Laundry: Workers 

Building Service Employees, Local 32E 
United Federation of Teachers 

Baptist Ministers of New York and Vicinity, Ine. 
International United Electrical Workers (IUE) 
Protestant Church Council ef New York 
Negro American Labor Council 

Hanlem Action Group 

New York Ethical Culture Society 

Wegt Side Civil Rights Committee 

LelycAc, Local 181, 

Ne¥. State Americans for Democratic Action 
Liberal Party | 

National Committee for Rural Schools 
National Council of Negro Women 


Legal 1707, Community and Social Agency Employeees 


New York Board of Rabbis 

Catholic Mterracial Council 

Queens College Student Association 
Breoklyn Society for Ethical Culture 
Students for a Democratic Society 
Student Peace Union 

War. Resisters League 


District 65, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 
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End of MARCH FOR DEMCCRATIC SCHOOLS 


MARCH FOR DEMOCRAL IC SCHOOLS 
Schedule 


Monday, May 18, 1964 


Study-in parents, guardians md children meet at 
MARCH headquarters, 3512 West 125th Street, to 
be taken to study-in schools by bus. 


School boycott begins at P.S. 39, 216 East 126th St. 


Freedom Schools begin sessions at: 
- ad Moravian Church , levth Ste md Leakington 
AV@.5 
- All Sa nts R.C. Church, 47 East 129th St. 
~ Chambers Memorial Church, 219 East lzsrd St. 
- LaGuardia House, 309 East 116th St. 


Study-ins begin at: 
~-~ P.S. 6, 45 East Slst St., Manhattan 


= PeSe si, West 256th St. and Riverdale AVG os 
Bronx 

~ P.S. 269, 1957 Nostrand Ave, near Farragut 
Road, *Brooklyn 

- PeSe 164, 77th Ave. at 157th Ste, Flush ing 

- Jr. High School 52, 650 Academy St., Manhattan 


Postere-walk demonstration at the office of Governor 
Nelson A, Rockefeller, 22 West 55th St. 


Picketing and Mass Rally at City Hal] - 
Among the speakers will be James Farmer, A. 
Philip Randolph, Roy Wilkins; also Rabbi 
Balfour Brickner, Rev. Dre Lawrence Durgin, 
Rte Rev. Msgr. Gregory L. Mooney; also repre- 
sentatives of labor, entertainment, etc. 


March across Brooklyn Bridge to Board of Education at 
~~ 110 Livingston St.,, Brooklyn (via Washington St., 
Red Cross Pl., Adams St., and Boerum Pl, 


Brief demonstration and remarks at Board of Education 
and affixing of MARCH demands on the main front 
door of Board headquarters, 
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Sesion 16, 1964. 


3 CORE. is devoted to the fight for an. ‘etncintil 80- 
ciety through nonviolent direct action, and for a basic 
social ro enarre wie  ear i e mii 


Supreme Court decision, ones vs. the Board of Eduea- 


Geticathk siaeel ‘commok., acon: aulae On. balk dieticon- 

nces, overcome the destructive effects which the so- 
ciety outside the classrom inflicts on the individual. The 
white student in the artificial atmosphere of the segre- 
gated classroom is led to think that he is superior because 
he goes to a separate school; he does not learn how to 
ris? ig the. other people with whom he must share this 
wor 


New York State asdiaiatiein are Education Allen | 


this summer called for local school boards across the 
state who have a racial imbalance in their schools to 
attempt to get a 50/50 racial balance. In order to accom- 
plish this and to meet the needs of New York City stu- 
dents, the Board of Education must make integration 
top-priority, and come up with a a. program for 
integrating now. 


a perms 5 4008 Ges Tooahix6 Rican, 


Stanley Lowell el me ye mer of ems ig het the 


Board would submit a tentative report and plan for inte- 
gration by December 1, 1963, and that a final plan for 
integration of the New York City schools would be avail- 
able by February 1964. The plans, with a timetable for 
integration, were to be worked out in consultation with 
the Civil Rights organizations and were to “include pro- 
visions for a substantial, realistic and working program 
of integration in every school district in September 
1964.” The Board has failed to live up to this agreement. 


Even a quick look at the state of education in New 
York City will show why parents are so angry. It is a 
dreary picture of a system that handicaps our children 
and then discharges them into the city streets with little 


preparation for meeting the harsh reality that they 


quickly come up against when they try to get a job. 


New York City schools are segregated and under- 
staffed; they are overcrowded and under-equipped. Thou- 
sands of classrooms are greatly overcrowded. Many of 
the school buildings are ancient and deteriorated; many 
- are unsafé. Many teachers are inadequately trained and 
methods ‘are outdated; they are still underpaid and burd- 
ened with non-classroom chores. Many teachers are 
demoralized and fail to understand the problems that 
- children have in the 1960’s. Curricula, particularly in 
social studies and history, do not satisfy the needs of 
our multi-ethnic group city population. 


CORE is deeply concerned that: 


30% of all teachers and 50% of and in minority group 
schools are substitutes. 


that in just the last six years the number of almost 
‘completely segregated elementary and junior high 
schools has more than doubled, from 77 in 1958 to 165 
presently. 


that 239 school buildings cinta in use were built 
before 1910. : 


that over 10% of junior high school mathematics teach- 
ing positions are filled by substitutes and teachers 
trained in other fields. 


xt and education. The 1954 
rb Bi ae 


and + the: ‘ae nate & | 
ite school has negative i; 


that the class size in New York City is the largest in 
the country, the size of classes in elementary and high 
schools has continued to rise over the last ten years. 


There is every reason for New Yorkers to be dissat- 
pesca Paps Cia second-rate educational system. 


“With Négro a to Rican Children ‘co istituting 
“% of public leat ‘enrollment, we might expect to find 
about that percentage in each school. But there are 320 


- of 681 elementary schools 90% or more segregated and 
- 70 of 136 junior high schools which are 85% or more 
- segregated. Even on the junior high level where children 


travel to school, 55% of minority children attend schools 
which are 75% or more segregated. 


The effect of segregated schools on Negro and Puer- 
to Rican children can no longer be disputed. The Public 
Education Association in their 1956 study ‘found that 
the arithmetic and reading achievement levels of minor- 
ity group sixth graders were two years behind their white 
contemporaries; eighth graders were three years behind. 
More recent studies by Harlem Youth Opportunities Un- 
limited, the Brooklyn Parents Worshop for Equality in 
New York City Schools, and the Urban League of Greater 
New York found that the achievement gap has widened. 


In the last six years there has been a 102% increase 
of almost completely Negro and Puerto Rican schools in 
relation to the total number of schools. This increase can 
be only partly attributed to the 34.4% increase in the 
_Tatio. of Negro and Puerto Rican children to the entire 

City administration through the 
City Planning Consiaiasion’ s placement of public housing 
in segregated areas is also to blame. But semaanat re- 
sponsible is the Board of Education, for: : 


1) Allowing the City Planning Commission to select 
the sites for construction which, since June, 1959, 
produced 38 segregated schools out of a total of 45. 
Twenty of the 26 schools presently under construc- 
tion are in segregated neighborhoods. Thirty of 
the 51 schools included in the 1963-64 Capital Bud- 
get for Advanced Planning and/or Site Selection 
will be in segregated neighborhoods. 


2) Allowing gerrymandered school district lines which 
prevent integration. 


3) Failing to come up with a positive plan for integra- 
tion. 

CORE insists that the education of children in this 
city be greatly improved, that the basic underlying prob- 
lems be attacked, and that every child be provided with 
a decent classroom situation so that he can get the maxi- 
mum benefits from his education. We believe that this 
can be accomplished for the children of New York City 
(black and white) only if the kind of classroom situation 
is created where all children are integrated without re- 
gard to ability-level (as established by artificial tests) : 
and where Negro, White, Puerto Rican, and other minor- 
ity children begin going to school together in the early 
grades. To do this the class size must be significantly 
reduced so that each child can get the personal attention 
that he or she needs in order to make the educational 
experience most profitable to him. These programs must 
be begun immediately on the lower grade levals and 
where they can be implemented on the higher grades 
they should also be ‘started this year. 


¢ = OC” 2) 


To achieve quality, integrated education in our 
public schools the Board must develop and implement a 
dynamic, comprehensive program. The following points 
should be included in the overall plan: 


I. Timetable: In an agreement between the Board 
of Education and the City-Wide Committee for Inte- 
grated Schools in the presence of the City Commission 
on Human Rights, the Board of Education obligated 
itself to submit a plan for the integration of public 
schools in New York. This plan must provide substantial 
integration in every district beginning with the school 
year of September, 1964. Until the Board presents this 
timetable as evidence that it is immediately and speci- 
fically confronting the task of integration, the civil 
rights groups-of this city must continue to prepare for a 


boycott on February 3, 1964. 


We firmly believe the basic responsibility for imple- 
mentation rests with the Board of Education, not with 
local school boards. As a basis for consultation and in 
order to make clear to the public our position we are 
submitting what we consider to be the basic ingredients 
of an effective timetable, the details of which should be 
developed and approved jointly by the Board and repre- 
sentatives of the City-Wide Committee for Integrated 
Schools with periodic — reports presented to the 
Committee. 


II. Class Size: In the last seven years average class 
sizes have increased in elementary and high schools. 
Integrated, heterogeneous classes of no more than 15 
children aid in the full development of each child. If 1 
master teacher and 2 assistants are used, then the maxi- 
mum class size should not be over 30. 


The number of classroom teacher’s aides and clerical 
workers must be increased so that trained teachers can 
be freed and provide personal instruction and guidance. 


Full utilization of available classroom space is. 


necessary. Bussing may be necessary to insure proper 
use of existing facilities, so that every child will have 
a seat to sit in and so that class size can be reduced in 
highly populated areas. . 


III. School Zones: The present school zones must 
be withdrawn to maximize integration. A_ substantial 
number of schools can be integrated immediately by re- 
drawing zone lines. The Princeton Plan must be used 
whenever possible to begin integration among the young 
children. (A Princeton Plan pairs two neighboring ele- 
mentary schools so that all the Kindergatren to third 
grade teachers and children are in one school and all the 
4th to 6th grade teachers and children are in the other.) 


Junior high schools and high schools can be better 
integrated by changing the feeder patterns that determ- 
ine which elementary schools send their students to the 
high schools. Most high school students and many of 
our junior high students already travel long distances. 
These students should be immediately integrated. 


New school sites should be selected by the Board of 


Education (not the City Planning Commission) to pro- | 


vide for the maximum possible integration. Also, a less 
bureaucratic and less time consuming method for getting 
approval for construction of new schools must be worked 
out by the mayor. Many new schools are needed now. 


In working out the details of all these proposals the 
Board of Education should work in cooperation with.the 
City-Wide Committee for Integration to insure that the 
plan for Integration truly reflects the needs of the mi- 
nority community. . 


IV. Staff: There should be significant improvements 
in the training, selection and promotion processes for 
teachers and supervisors. 


The Board of Education should work closely with 


the Board of Higher Education to guarantee that there 


will be thousands of additional licensed teachers to 
effectuate a significant reduction in class size. Many of 
them should be Negro and Puerto Rican. 


ae 


The Board should insure that the Board of Exam- 
iners no longer uses southern drawls or Spanish accents 
to exclude otherwise capable teachers. 


There should be a significant increase in salary in 
order to provide the incentive for many more people to 
become teachers. 


The Board should actively recruit teachers from 
every walk of life and ethnic grouping. This is most 
important at the level of promotion and selection of 
supervisors. | : 


The Board anata offer courses er those willing to 
become supervisors. : 


There should be in-service credit courses in Negro 
history, sociology and in the effects of discrimination on 


children in order to give teachers a better understanding 
of the role of minority groups in American life. 


- Courses in Spanish should be required for teachers 


in training and should be provided for regular teachers | 


for in-service credit. 


V. Special Services and Staff: At the present time 
there must be a significant increase in the number of 
specialized personnel: remedial reading teachers, guid- 
ance counselors, psychologists, etc. They shculd be as- 
signed in sufficient numbers to meet the needs of the 
students of each school. 


Some special services will.also be required such as 


after-school study centers for those children who do not 


have the space at home to study in. 


Guidance counselors should be required to acquaint 
minority students with the present needs and openings 
in the school system, and should encourage exploration 
of new openings and opportunities. They should also be 
required to take courses in Negro history, sociology and 


the effects of segregation on the personality. Specialist 


groups should be integrated with qualified —— 
from minority groups. 


VI. Curriculum and Texts: The Board of Education 
must keep its promise to revise curriculum and texts so 
as to accurately show the minority community in its cur- 


--yent and historic role in American life. 


VII. Remedial Programs: Generations of students 
have passed through the school system and were hind- 
ered in their full development by the bad quality of the 
education which they received. In order to correct these 
bad effects, there should be a full scale remedial program. 
This program should provide courses in all basic subjects 
and skills where needed. These classes should be con- 
ducted during the school day and should have special 
funds set aside for them. Teachers can be provided by 


training those who are available now. The students who 


are allowed to take the courses should be chosen on the 
basis of need and not on the basis of first come first serve. 


VIII. Scholarships: Scholarships are badly needed 
and should be provided to children who are potential 
dropouts because of economic need. We must provide a 
real alternative for the student who wants to leave school 
to contribute to the family income. 


IX. School Board Rinraidatation: The Board of 
Education is supposed to reflect the community it rep- 
resents, therefore the need is felt for greater participa- 
tion by Negro, Puerto Rican and other minority group 
leaders and for those who represent points of view other 
than the prevailing one. There should be membership 


on the Board of Education by those who believe in inte- — 


gration of the school system. 


X. M onetary Commitment: We call upon the Mayor 


_and Governor to cease avoiding their responsibilities to 


provide the Board of Education with funds ample to 
carry out the above programs. 


Saat 
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THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 


institute of Human Relations * 165 East 56 Street, New York 22, N. Y. * Plaza 1-4000 * Cable Wishcom, New York 


May 1h, 196 


Mr, Bayard Rustin, Director 
March For Democratic Schools 
312 West 125th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10027 


Dear Mr. Rustin: 
This letter is sent in response to your request to the New 
York Chapter of The American Jewish Committee to act asa 
participating organization in the May 18th March for Demo- 
cratic Schools, which is being sponsored by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People and the 
Congress of Racial Equality. 


I hope you will understand that, although we are unable to 
go along as a participating organization, this in no way 
lessens our firm commitment to the accomplishment of your 
over-all objective of integrated and quality education. 

The accomplishment of integration and quality education in 
the New York City public schools has been a major objective 
and concern of the New York Chapter for many years. 


We thought you would be interested in seeing the enclosed 
statement setting forth a seventeen-point program adopted 
by our Chapter to further integration in Northern school 

systems. 


May I suggest that at your convenience we arrange for a 
meeting between you and our Chapter leaders at which there 
can be m exchange of views on the attainment of the goals 
which we both seek, I will ask Israel Laster, our Area 
Director, to contact you within the near future for such 
purpose. 


A copy of this letter is being sent to Mr. Roy Wilkins and 
Mr. James Farmer, 


Very sincerely yours, 


Mervin H. Riseman 

President 
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FOR RELEASE SUNDAY, JUNE 23, 1963 


New York, June 21...The ‘ew York Chapter of the American Jewish 
Committee provosed today a 17-point program of concrete steps to 
further integration in Northern urban school systems, 

The snecific recommendations were developed by the community 
relations and educational specialists of the Committee. They 
were offered as a guide to implement the integration order of 
State Commissioner of Education Dr. James E, Allen, Ir, in an 
historical decision announced on Wednesday, June 19, Dr. Allen 
ordered all school superintendents and school board presidents 
in the state to vresent to him by September lst details and nolicy 
on imbalance in the schools, a report of vrogress in eliminating 
‘such imbalances, plans for further action to eliminate the 
imbalance and an indication of the time and funds required, 

The 17=-noint program announced by Mervin H. Riseman, Chair- 
man of the New York Chapter of the American Jewish Committee was 
developed by the Chapter's Committee on Public School Affairs | 
under the leadership of Richard H, Wels, Chairman and Israel A, 
Laster, Associate Director of the New York Chapter. 

The American Jewish Committee's recommendations are as 
follows: 

1. Adopt the principle of integration as one of the 
fundamental objectives of zoning, along with the 


existing traditional criteria, such as distance 
from school and safety. 


2. School districts which have been gerrymandered 
to exclude children of minority ethnic groups 
should be re=drawn where practicable. 


- more - 
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Wherever possible, new school sites should 
be selected to serve a heterogeneous student 


population, 
Reduce class size in "subject" schools. 


Provide for improved guidance, special nsycho- 
logical, psychiatire and social services. 


Eliminate as rapidly as possible the existing 
inequality in school housing and physical 

' facilities of schools in underprivileged areas 
and adopt an inmediate vrogram of redecorating 
anc furnishing needed equipment in schools 
where needs are exceptionally urgent, 


Develov an intensive educational program, pro- 
vided with the necessary personne., educational 
materials and facilities, designed to raise the 
academic achievement level of children in schools 
populated nredominantly by minority racial and 
ethnic grouns. 


Develop techniques for the early identification, 
stinulation and guidance of notentially able and 
sifted studerts, 


Re-examine actual procedures and practices in the 
placement of children in special classes for the 
retarded and in vocational schools, including 
precedures for transferring children to regular 


classes, 


Influence nublic school authorities to establish 
uniform standards setting minimum content of 
knowledge for all normal children in each grade 
and to limit permissible variation by school 
personnel in curriculum and syllabus, 


Encourage boards of education to make teacher 
assignments to the schools of underprivileged 
areas more attractive than at vresent by pro- 
viding smaller ciasses, additional non-teaching 
aids and guidance to help improve working facili- 
ties and suvervision and develop special motiva- 
tional techniaues for increasing ceneral teaching 
effectiveness, : 


Equalize the ratio of regularly qualified and 
licensed teachers assigned to the schools nop- 
ulated predominently by minority racial or 
ethnic grouns with the ratio of such teachers 
assiened to schools nopulated vredominantly 
by whites or to the racially heterogeneous 
schools, 


Develop effective programs to ensure wholesome 
attitudes in human relations among school pere- 
sonnel, 


Encourage school authorities to develop and im- 
plement effective programs of intergroup educa- 
tion which would include interschool activities 
among the schools located in neighborhoods 
where different racizl, religious and ethnic 
groups predominate, 


- more = 
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Develop community relations programs with 
voluntary and official agencies to help 
attain sound intergroup and educational 
objectives, 


16. Stimulate and encourage basic research on such 
projects as: parental attitudes toward integra- 
tion, school zoning criteria, educational objec- 
tives; teacher attitudes toward integration and 
toward difficult pedagogic situations; compara- 
tive school facilities and servkes in different 
communities and neighborho@ds; the correlation 
between the development of sound and healthy 
intergroup attitudes in children end the age. 
level at which such children were introduced 
to intergroup experiences and situations. 


17. ‘ork for substantial budgétary increases to 
provide better teachers, better school housing 
and better education facilities, ard for the 
development of s»yecial education programs 
where needed, 


The Committee statement asserted: 


"The public schoois have the duty and responsi- 


bility to ynoint the way to the kind of integrated 


society we should have, rather than merely to re- 


flect the kind of segregated society we do have, 


The absence of diverse school vopnulations results 


from feneral social causes among citizens, language 
barriers and the like, Education officials alone 


cannot modify such conditions, yet they cannot hold 


themselves free of the obligations to make a school 
system and the education arrangements in a community 
as democratic as feasible." 


The Committee concluded that there can be no justification for 


such practices as the nreservation of racially segregated public 
schools by the gerrymandering of district lines, by the selection 
of varticular school building sites and by administrative fiat, 
In presenting these recommendations, the Committee exnressed 
its belief that “education should be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality and to the utmost respect for univer- 


sal freedoms and human rights," 


- more = 
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The Committee said that "in a heterogeneous society, 


especially in large urban areas, our future citizens should learn 


to live and work with individuals of different religions, races 
and ethnic experience." | 
Founded in 1906, the American Yewish Committee is the nioneer 
human relations agency in this country, combating bigotry, pro- 
tecting civil and religious rights of Jews here and abroad and 
advancing the cause of human rights everywhere. 


The American Jewish Committee raises the funcs for its 


diversified human relations program in the United States and abroad 


through its Appeal for Human Relations. The 1963 goal is $3,767,000. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201 


News Bureau, Office of Education Information : 64 
Services and Public Relations AUG 25 


Ulster 8 - 1000, Extensions 359-517-640 


With the beginning of the 1964-65 school year, approximately 2, 000 
pupils attending continuation classes in seven remaining schools in Bronx, Queens 
and Richmond will be transferred to three other programs found to be more 
effective. This announcement was made today (THURS.) by Dr. Bernard E. 
Donovan, Executive Deputy Superintendent of Schools. 

The schools where continuation classes will be discontinued are Bronx 
Vocational HS, Dodge Vocational HS, Jane Addams Vocational HS, all in the Bscax: 
Jamaica Vocational HS, Queens Vocational HS and Woodrow Wilson Vocational HS, 
Queens and McKee Vocational HS, Richmond. 

The three programs to which the students of former continuation 
classes will be sent are: e 


1, A work-experience program inwhich students alternate half 
days of school in the morning with half days of paid employment . 
in the afternoon. This program makes transition from school 

to employment less abrupt and more effective, according to 
school officials. Students are given intensive guidance, with 
specific attention to job performance. This program is current-— 
ly being offered at Bushwick HS, Brooklyn. 


2. Aproject requiring attendance at evening high schocil at 

least two evenings a week. This program which also supplies 

extra guidance and motivation to encourage pupils to work 

toward graduation and a high school diploma, is offered at 

Benjamin Franklin HS, George Washington HS and Charles Evans 
Hughes HS, Manhattan; Theodore Rooseveit HS, Bronx; Erasmus 

Hall HS, Thomas Jefferson HS, Bay Rdige HS and Fort Greene Evening 
HS (Brooklyn Technical HS), Brooklyn; William Cullen Bryant HS 

and Jamaica Vocational HS, Queens, and Curtis HS, Richmond. 


3. A one-month intensive pre-employment course followed by 

job placement and foliow-up on the job. This program enables 

young people, in many cases, to obtain a better job than they 

could without this specialized training and placement help, it was 

said. The pre-employment course is offered at Charles Evans 

Hughes HS, Yorkville Vocational HS, Benjamin Franklin HS, 

High School of Commerce and Seward Park HS, all in Manhattan; 

De Witt Clinton and Theodore Roosevelt HS, Bronx; Grover 

Cleveland HS, Bryant HS and Thomas A. Edison Vocational HS, 
Cueens; Sarah J. Hale Vocational HS, John Jay HS, Lafayette 

HS, Fort Hamilton HS, George W. Wingate HS, Franklin K. Lane 

HS, Eastern District HS, all in Brooklyn and New Dorp HS, Richmond. 
-more- 
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Approximately 3,000 students are already enrolled in these three 
siaiiiiies it was noted. The additional 2,000 entering the programs will bring 
the total to 5, 000. 

Continuation classes were begun in 1920 to provide instruction one 

morning a week for boys and girls between 16 and 17 who left school to go to work. 

Under the new program compulsory school attendance until age 17 
"yemains an undiminished requirement" and boys and girls may leave school at 
age 16 "only if they are participating in one of the educational programs for drop- 
outs established by the Board of Education. " 

Other programs operated by the City school system to prevent early 
school leaving are STEP (School to Employment), Project ABLE, Operation Re- 
furn, Early Identification, Higher Horizons, Cooperative Education, and two city- 
wide evening guidance centers for out-of-school y ouths between 17 and 21. 

STEP is a work experience program for students 15 years of age or 
over, financed jointly by the City school system and State Education Department, _ 
| This program endeavors _to motivate_students-to_remain in school as well as to uae 
prepare those who leave before graduation for a smooth entrance into employment. 

Students attend classes in the morning and work in the afternoon, generally as 


messengers, stock clerks and junior salesmen. 


The purpose of Project Able, also a joint venture of the school 


system and the State Education Department, is to aid culturally disadvantaged but 


able students to attain a high level of achievement. The program provides oppor- 
tunities for cultural enrichment as well as intensive guidance. 


Operation Return was introduced in September 1962 by the school 


system to give boys and girls with good potential who had left high school before 


: sveniiiiion another opportunity to complete their day-time high school education. 

Early Identification is a program to find potential early school 
leavers and dropouts in the early grades and provide special guidance and 
motivation. 


Higher Horizons is designed to provide enrichment and cultural 


- opportunities for students from disadvantaged areas. 


-rore- 
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Cooperative education enables pupils to alternate periods of time at 
school and on a paid job. 

The two evening guidance centers conducted by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance of the school system offer guidance by trained 
counselors to young people between 17 and 2] who are not attending day high school. 

The City school system's programs to prevent drop-outs and to 
encourage them to continue their education are in addition to others conducted by 
other public and private agencies. 

Continuation classes for Brooklyn students were discontinued 
beginning with the February 1964 school term. In September, 1963 continuation 
classes for Manhattan residents were discontinued. 

The continuation classes were discontinued after an evaluation by 
educational officials. The evaluation was made by Dr. George Forlano of the 
Bureau of Educational Research and Dr. Herman Slotkin of the division of High 
Schools. The results were concurred in by the Advisory Commission on the 
Continuation Schools of New York City, appointed by State Education Commissioner 


James E. Allen, Jr. in 1959. 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C, 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


September 8, 1964 


Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row © 
New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 


: The Legislative Reference Service of the Libgary of Congress — 
has been requested by a Member of Congress to outline the position 
taken by your organization on certain aspects of school integration. 
Particularly, we need to know the organization's stand on r@soning 
plans and on bussing plans to achieve integration. However, we would 
appreciate knowing your views on the more general subject of integration. 


Because we have a September 18th deadline on this inquiry, 
we would like this information as soon as pogsible. We will, of 
course, gladly accept any printed material you may have compiled 
which explains your position. 


I am enclosing a self-addressed mailing label to enable you 
to send this information without further postage. 


Thank you for your kind attention to this matter. 


Sincerely, 


TU therm C Phebe 


Merwin C. Phelps 
Librarian 
Legislative Reference Service 
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NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION OR BY CORE. 
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IT IS BEING DISTRIBUTED BY CORE AS AN 
INDICATION OF THE NEW IDEAS FOSTERED AND 
ENCOURAGED BY OUR DEMANDS FOR INTEGRATED, 
QUALITY EDUCATION. WE BELIEVE THAT THERE 
WILL BE OTHER INNOVATIONS .IN CURRICULA, 
TEXTS, CLASS SIZE AND ORGANIZATION, 
TEACHER SELECTION AND TRAINING BECAUSE 

OF THESE DEMANDS. THESE CHANGES WILL 
ULTIMATELY BENEFIT ALL OF OUR CHILDREN. 


Distributed by: 


CORE | 

(The Congress of Racial Equality) 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York, 10036 
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MEMORANDUM #1 


DETAILING THE IDEA OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMPLEX 


Educational Complex Study Project 
Institute of Urban Studies 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Robert A. Dentler, Executive Officer 

Herbert J. Gans, Research Associate | 
Bernard Mackler, Research Associate 

Therese M. Barmack, Administrative Assistant 
Richard P. Boardman, Research Assistant 
Mary Ellen Warshauer, Research Assistant 


October 15, 1964. 
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MEMORANDUM #1: DETAILING THE IDEA OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMPLEX 


INTRODUCTION 

The goal of the Educational Complex Study Project is to examine logically 
and empirically the possibilities inherent in the idea. of the educational 
complex for desegregating the elementary and junior high schools of New York 
City, on the assumption that desegregation is interdependent with quality 
of educational services. The general concept of the educational complex as 
it applies to New York City was first set forth in the report, Desegregating 


the Public Schools of New York City, by the State Education Commissioner's 


Advisory Committee in May, 1964, That report had the following to say 
about the educational complex: 


Neighborhood primary schools and nearby middle schools should be 
combined into clusters that, for want of a more descriptive term, 
we shall call educational complexes. An educational complex will be 
composed of from two to five primary schools and one or two middle 
schools. The new organizations should be created first wherever 
they will contribute to desegregation or better integration. 


An educational complex should be administered by a senior admin- 
istrator, who should be given authority and autonomy to develop a 
program which meets appropriate city-wide standards but is also 
directly relevant to the needs of the locality. Primary schools 
within the complex should share among themselves facilities, faculties, 
and special staff, and should be coordinated to encourage frequent 
association among students and parents from the several units. 
Within the education complex teachers will be better able to help 
children from diverse ethnic backgrounds to become acquainted with 
one another. Parent-teacher and parent-school relations should be 
built on the bases of both the individual school and the complex. 

The children -- and their parents -- will thus gain the dual benefits 
of a school close to home and of membership in a larger, more diverse 
educational and social community. The concept of the educational 
complex arises in part from the view that the means of education 

and much of their control should be centered locally. 


Although it may not be possible to desegregate all primary 
schools, ultimately most of them should be integrated educationally. 
This will aid the better preparation of students for life and study 
in the middle school; it will more nearly equalize resources; and 
it will give the staff in the primary schools new opportunities for 
innovation and originality in their work. 


nie 


It may be useful to illustrate the arrangement and operation 
of schools under owr proposals. In District 8 in Manhattan, P.S. 75, 
P.S. 84, and P.S. 166 are currently desegregated elementary schoools 
in transition toward partial White-Type segregated. They are located 
near one another and near Junior High School 118. These units would 
become an educational complex under our recommendations, the ninth 
graders from 118 being reassigned to the reorganized comprehensive 
high schools situated outside a ghetto area. Fifth and sixth graders 
from 75, 84 and 166 would be picked up at designated assembly points 
and transported by shuttle bus to middle school 118, a trip requiring 
not more than 10 to i5 minutes, or the average time it now takes 
children to walk to school. This policy will prevail in as many 
instances as possible. 


Another illustration: P.S. 189, 219, 156, 175 and 183, in Dis- 
tricts 41 and 42 of Brooklyn are located near one another, and near 
Junior High 252. The entire group is proceeding toward Negro-Puerto 
Rican Type school segregation, for these schools are on the fringe 
of the rapidly enlarging Bedford-Stuyvesant community. If no changes 
are introduced, it is predictable that Junior High School 252 will 
have less than 10% White students by 1970, rather than the present 
40% White. The Board of Education proposed for this area a Princeton- 
type pairing of P.S. 156 with P.S. 210. This would desegregate one 
elementary school but would leave the other schools in the immediate 
area vulnerable to rapid and extreme segregation. Our plan, in con- 
trast, would mean that the youngest primary children would go to 
their nearby elementary schools. Thus P.S. 210 would remain pre- 
dominantly White, and P.S. 156 predominantly Negro and Puerto Rican. 
Both sets of parents would, however, be encouraged to stay on in 
the community because a good, stable, and desegregated middle school 
was at hand. 


We recommend further that, as soon as possible, the middle 
schools should be located in educational parks so situated as to 
provide children in as many parts of the city as is feasible, the 
experience of attending a genuinely integrated school during their 
middle school years. We recognize that for reasons previously pointed 
out, it may not be possible for some time to assure every child such 
an experience, but our objective is to bring it about for the greatest 
possible number. This we think can be accomplished by locating 
groups of middle schools on large sites designed to accomodate per- 
haps 15,000 children with administrative units organized so that 
each child will be a member of a school enrolling 500 to 1,000 
pupils. The most practical location for such schools would be in 
areas where a suitable number of minority group children can be 
drawn from existing ghetto neighborhoods into parks which will also 
enroll children from White neighborhoods. 


This is, in our judgement, a pertinent suggestion. That is what induced 


the Institute of Urban Studies staff to prote more deeply into the subject 
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of the educational complex through the present Project. By more deeply, 
we mean that more research and planning must be done around the concept 
of the complex before its desirability and feasibility may be assessed. 

As a first step toward that end, this memorandum offers a series of 
ideas that fill out in more detail the concept of the complex. In later 
reports, we discuss questions of the relation of the complex to sitiiae | 
composition of student bodies, feeder patterns, and building plans. In 
even later reports, we will look critically at the concept in the light of 
what experienced school principals and teachers in the New York City system 
have to say about its applicability to their local situations. | 

Right now, as a first step, we offer an inventory of some of the con- 
ceivable educational, administration, and social advantages that may be 
accomplished by organizing complexes. At this stage, our provision of 
ideas and details is Utopic, yet we regard this as a most necessary phase 


of planning and research. 


SHAPE AND CHARACTER OF COMPLEXES 

We define an educational complex as a series of separate physical 
school buildings centered administratively and geographically around a 
single Middle School. The complex should be identified with and wun 
named by the Middle School. Other local institutions could also be part 
of each complex i for example, factories and firms participating in new 
types of work-study programs or job training schemes, as well as museums, 
theaters, libraries, and similar cultural facilities. Each complex should 
contain not ‘more than 6 and not less than 2 elementary schools, and at 
least one Middle School.” Each complex, moreover, should be so planned in 


advance that the addition of new or expanded schools within the coming 
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“These limits are meant to be working models. They may be modified accord- 
ing to realistic demands. 


decade has been fully anticipated. 
The geographical crux of the complex is the issue of distance. After 
some consideration, we propose these standards: (1) With very few individ- 
ual exceptions, the student population served by a complex should Live 
within 12 blocks of the Home School to which each student is attached. 
(2) Member schools should be no more than 20 minutes of bus travel time 
from another within the network of the complex. (3) If children are 
frequently bussed from one school in their complex to another during a 
given school week, the schools engaged in frequent interchange should be 


no more than 15 minutes apart by bus. 


ALLEVIATING SOCIAL STIGMA 

If all K through 8 or 9 schools in New York City were to become parts 
of complexes, and if each complex were defined by its Middle school, the 
service area of the complex would be so large as to include several neigh- 


borhoods, and, in most cases, a broad range of socio-economic levels and 


racial mixes. : (As a result, most complexes in the city would be -- or should 


be made to be -- relatively equal in terms of racial and class composition. 
That is, none should be so constituted that it can be defined as predomin- 
antly white or Negro, or predominantly upper middle class or lower class.) 
In short, all children should eventually attend complexes which are 
roughly equal in reputation, and for which equal standards and eupecte- 
tions can be set up. Moreover, since such complexes will cover several 
neighborhoods, ties to specific neighborhoods and their statuses will be 
reduced. Thus, the stigma and low expectations now applied to some schools 


will be reduced if not eliminated. 


_ STUDENT-CENTERED DIVISION OF LABOR 


Probably the major feature and main advantage of the complex would 
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be the opportunity for division of labor and internal specialization within 


the complex, so that children with special skills and interests -- and 
those with deficiencies in specific skills -- could be served by a school 
or a class somewhere in the complex. Although this will require pericdic 
segregation by ability, if schools are close enough together, it may pre- 
vent whole schools being segregated. Thus, children who are slow in one 
subject and fast in another, might be switching both classes and schools 
during the day. 

Another way of doing this is to bus teachers rather than students. 
A teacher who is very good with slow readers or fast math students might 


meet classes in one school in the morning, and other classes at another 


school in the afternoon. Thus, the complex could take advantage of the 
scarcest resource, the good teacher, more effectively. It might be 


able to spread the impact of the good teacher over more students than 


is now possible. 

Every complex should thus be a relatively independent school sub- 
system, meeting all but the most esoteric needs somewhere within the 
system. Each complex would have the full range of advanced and remedial 
courses, Of laboratories and special activities, and students could be 
exposed to as much diversity as they and the administrative system could 


take. 


DECENTRALIZATION 

If the complex is an educational subsystem, it will provide oppor- 
tunity for decentralization. This in turn should make it easier to fit 
the parts of the complex to the needs of the individual student, and 


-vice versa. Courses could be developed in each complex to suit the 
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requirements of the students and teachers within that complex, and class 
sizes could be adapted similarly. Thus, there might be many more small 
classes, and some Larger ones too, depending in each case on the course, 
the kind of students, and the skills of the teachers. In such a system, 


the staff of the Board of Education would eventually become an overall policy 


making body, and more important, a research-and-development office to en- 


courage and guide further innovation. 


REDICTION OF TEACHER MOBILITY 

Given the variety of educational opportunity within the complex, and 
the overall similarities of all complexes, the present pattern of teacher 
mobility by which some good teachers leave schools serving lower class 
neighborhoods for those serving upper middle class ones, would be dis- 
couraged. The ideal situation, by which the best teachers would confront 
the poorest students, can probably never be reached. But within the com- 
plex it should be possible to make sure that good teachers are distributed 


stably through all schools. 


RELATING THE SCHOOL TO THE COMMUNITY 

| There is no reason why the complex must consist only of schools; it 
can also include other institutions with educational functions. If there 
are students who would benefit from a joint work-study program, or who 
should be trained for a job rather than continue to go to school, the 
complex could incorporate -- permanently or temporarily -- work places 
within its service area as well as cultural facilities and whatever other 


institutions would fit into the educational program. 


EXPANDING THE SPATIAL HORIZON OF THE LOWER CLASS CHILD 


The school complex would help to expand the spatial horizon of the 


ate 


lower class child by getting him out of his neighborhood during part of 
his school life, and letting him see other areas and people. This would 
make it somewhat simpler for bright ambitious children to make social con- 
tacts outside their own neighborhoods and thus resist s»%cial pressures 


from proximate peers which discourage good school performance. 


ACCESS TO FACILITIES IN SHORT SUPPLY 


Another obvious advantage of the complex is to make access to scarce 
facilities available to more children. For example, within a complex, 
schools without play facilities would be able to make use of other schools 


which have such facilities. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF HIGHLY SPECIALIZED FACILITIFS 

Finally, it might be possible to set up school-related facilities 
within a complex which are not feasible either for a single school, or 
for a neighborhood. We are thinking here not only of post-school day care 
centers for children whose parents work, but also of boarding nest ‘for 
children whose parents are temporarily or permanently disabled in carrying 
out the parental functions, as well as summer camps, facilities for job 
finding and job placement, pre-school nurseries, etc. 

Most of these features are not intrinsic to the complex, of course, 


and could be established even within the present system. The advantage 


of the complex is in the opportunity for decentralization, yet with a 


division of labor that would be attuned to the large service area of the 


complex. 


UNIVERSITY RELATIONS 


There are many advantages in linking selected educational complexes 


to the many colleges in the New York City area. If a two-way flow could 
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be established, there would ensue benefits for the students, teachers, 

and college faculty. The example of Hunter College's experimental school 
is probably not applicable here, but that of Campbell J.H.S. 218 and Queens 
College might present a working model. 

From the standpoint of the college, a closer working relationship 
with a group of public schools would permit the organization of a better 
teacher training program and the opportunity for expanded research 
developed and tested in the schools themselves. 

Education courses at the colleges would be able to combine theoretical 
and practical instruction. College students from the beginning of their 
educational program could be sent to observe classes once or twice a 
week in order to gain knowledge of actual teaching procedures and problems 
in the classroom. College students could be utilized as aides and there- 


fore could gain knowledge of the less glamorous aspects of teaching and 


help lighten present teacher loads. Later, schools could provide positions 


for these students as student teachers, and then as regular teachers. 


The net result would be better trained teachers, versed in the problems 


of the school itself, and familiar with its routine and procedures. 


Many problems encountered by beginning teachers would be eliminated, 


and the schools would subsequently gain. 


College professors would be given permission to try out and develop 


new teaching methods, using the student population as a sample. For 


example, at the present time Queens College has instituted a reading 


workshop primarily for the development of methods of teaching students 
who read below grade level. New methods are discussed in the classroom 


and then teachers are assigned one or two children to work with. The 


ute 


children are included on a voluntary basis, and they gain considerable 
help, at the same time as new methods are being evaluated and tested. 

In addition to the above advantages, the students and teachers would 
gain from the use of college facilities. The complex could be permitted 
to use the college library, and have access to the college film strip 
collection. Special science demonstrations could be presented in the 
college science labs, and the possibility of using the college language 
labs, if they are present, could lead to the early instruction of foreign 
languages. College professors could be invited to teach in their special 
areas, to heighten interest in a specific subject. Meetings could be 
arranged on a regular basis between teachers and college personnel concern- 
ing the planning and reorganization of current curricula and teaching 
methods. Guidance facilities of the college could be made available 
for the older school pupils. Finally, arrangements might be made whereby 
teachers could be permitted to take courses and use the facilities of 
the college without charge. 

In effect, the establishment of a close working relationship between 
a group of public schools and a college would lead to benefits for the 
whole educational system. sitio and changes which have been developed 
or instituted in the university complex and proved worthwhile there, could 
be introduced in all public schools. In addition, this arrangement could 
be utilized by the Board of Education as an independent means of evatubbane 
existing school programs and procedures, and as a testing ground for new 


procedures before they are instituted in all schools in the system. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 

The present way of dealing with psychological, physical, speech, and 
other special problems often allows for little flexibility. The under- 
staffing of professionals has left the psychologist (taken here as proto- 
typic of other "ancillary" services) burdened with many testing and evalu- 
ations tightly fitted to a rigid schedule. 

Teachers and principals have all been "schooled" in expecting the 
psychologists to visit the school a few times a month for evaluations. 
The psychologist comes in, tests, leaves the school, goes to his office, 
and writes the report and forwards same to the principal. The imperson- 
ality of this method can be decimating to both psychologist and teacher. 

More important, this evaluation method may not help the child, for 
there is little follow-up in terms of the psychologist explaining his 
findings to the teacher; and the teacher may have no opportunity to dis- 
cuss the child's behavior. Whatever recommendations are made can only be 
drawn up impersonally in the confines of the psychologist's office with 
little or no awareness of the family, the class, the school and the com- 
munity. Usually the psychologist has little or no time to see the family. 
He is a psychometrician, traveling vintage, tests in hand, going from 
school to school within a district. A full time psychologist may be 
assigned to schools that have many children with problems. This is rare; 
he is tied down more often to many evaluations which allow for little 
change in schedule. 

Educational complexes can offer a good opportunity to revise this 
outmoded and ineffective method of serving the needs of children. Psy- 


chologists could work in a clinic assigned to a complex, could assess the 
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needs of all the children who come to the complex, and make decisions as 
how to work with staff and families in a more constructive way. 

For example, traditionally the psychologist evaluating a child for 
mental retardation has no knowledge of other problems in the family that 
may bear on this case. Often multi-problemed families are evaluated 
separately by different organizations, which hampers arriving at any 
positive solution. The situation would be altered if the school psycholo- — 
gist were to call the parents in for an interview, and become active in 
solving the family's problems. 

In a complex, psychologists would no longer be roving reporters, but 
would be assigned to a given complex. The assignment of task would differ 
in that the decentralization would enable the psychologist to be “best 
task"oriented, and he could therefore function on a broader and more 
flexible basis, similar to what social and community psychiatrists des- 


cribe in their preventive health programs. The psychologists could work 


more closely with teachers, specialists, administrators, families, community 


organizations. 

As a prototype, psychologists are little different from the speech, 
reading, guidance, special educators, etc. Yet under present conditions, 
there is duplication of effort. As the staffs worked together more 
closely in a complex, not only would there be a saving in time, but the 


results of their combined efforts should be substantially improved. 


SUBSTITUTE TEACHING 


Only a brief word, pending further study. It would be more meaningful 


if substitute teachers were not shifted from one district to another but, 
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under the decentralized plan, came to the complex for assignments and 
were assigned to one complex. Assignment would not only improve the 
well-being of the teacher; it would also increase the possibility of a 
substitute getting to know one school, its teachers, administrators, 


specialists, and the children. 
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PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL INTEGRATION 


A Statement prepared by Dr. Clarence Senior, 
Member of the Board of Education of the City 
Of New York, for a Meeting of the East Harlem 
Schools Committee, Elmendorf Reform Church, 
171 East 121 Street, Jamuary 28, 1965 


| It is a real pleasure to meet again with the citizens of Harlem and 
with the East Harlem Schools Committee. It has been almost three years since 
our last meeting; then, as now, we were discussing better education and how we 
achieve it, We agreed then, as we do now, on our goal: integratedsquality 
education, 


Then, as now, we were faced with problems arising from the fact 
that we live in a city in which public support for our schools has never been 
adequate, <A study by the Public Education Association two years ago found that 
public education was being financed less well than it was 20 years before. The 
school budget for repairs and maintenance, for example, leaves us over 20 
years behind in this critically important field. | 


And we must remember the environment in which the schools are 
expected to function. We meet in the richest big city in the world -- yet 20 per 
cent of our citizens are living in poverty. Almost 32 per cent of our 1, 056, 000 
school children (317, 000) come from families living in poverty, i.e., with 
annual incomes of less than $3, 000. 


We 1:.:'> *" a city in which the rule of the jungle in housing has 
resulted in segregation on the basis of both income and race, Some 420,000 of 
our pupils (more than 2 out of 5) live in areas in which minority groups 
predominate, 


We live in a city where (as in so many other big cities) the white 
middle class population is seeking fresh air, green grass, "elbow room" and 
other amenities in the suburbs. Between 1950 and 1960, there was a net out~ 
flow from. New York City of 1, 238,738 "majority'"' white people. There was a 
net in-flow of 381,752 members of the two largest ''minorities.'' Almost as 
many Negroes and Puerto Ricans were added to the population by natural 
increase. Births totaled 270,284 Negroes and 168, 962 children born of one or 
both parents born in Puerto Rico. While both Negro and Puerto Rican in- 
migration has fallen with the drop in employment opportunities here, the rate of 
natural increase is high in both groups. This happened both because the two 
minority populations are younger than the remainder of the population and be- 
cause, as the old song goes ",... and the poor get children", The 1950-60 
trends have continued since the Census was taken. 


a 


The Allen committee report points out another significant 
factor: | 


"Residential segregation and a rapid thinning of whites is 
further confounded by the fact that New York City parents 
have the option of choice among public, private and parochial 
schools. Because the latter are overwhelmingly white in 
composition, and because the number of these schools has_ 
grown substantially since 1950, the overall fraction of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans in the public schools far exceeds 
their representation in the city population at large". (p.10) 


The committee further estimates that minority group 
pupils in the public school system (who already represent 73 per 
cent of the Manhattan school population) will exceed 50 per cent 
city-wide in 1965, 66 per cent in 1970, and 70 per cent in 1975. 
Moreever, the report states: 


"The wide differences in the various sections of the city 
require different policies in different sections. Most 
painfully, overcrowding in the residential ghettees makes 
many efforts to desegregate futile, for distance and 
population concentration work against nearly all forms 
of redistribution. Many features of this population 
precess are beyond the control of either the Board of 
Education or any other agency of city government". (p.11) . 


Further, it peints out still another factor which is often 
neglected in discussions of desegregation: 


"An increase in the ratio of Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
to whites in city public schools helps to precipitate 
movement out of the public scheols and out of the city". (p.11) 


And it concludes that: 


"total desegregation of all schools, for example, is 
simply not attainable in the foreseeable future and neither 
planning ner pressure can change that fact". (p.13) 


The Board of Education received the report, with its well- 
reasoned analysis and its well-thought-out recommendations with an 
expression ef appreciation and pleasure. The Superintendent of 
Schools immediately started the staff at work on planning to see 
hew many of the suggestions made on the basis of the desk studies 
of the committee could actually be carried out in a system which 
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must cover 320 square miles of the city, with 842 schools, 49,000 
professional employees and 1,056,000 pupils. 


Four factors must be taken into account as we await the 
recommendations of the Superintendent of Schools. First, as a 
practical matter, it must be remembered that the staff members 
are doing this urgent work in addition to their full-time jobs. 
They are already overburdened; they are striving to fit together 
all the pieces of our complex machinery so that all of them will 
work when reconstructed. Second, the cost of extensive reorganiza- 
tion to a system already straining to subsist on inadequate funds 
must be calculated carefully. Next, teachers and supervisors are 
being invelved in the planning of extensive reorganization. They 
are the ones whe must actually carry out the new polocies in their 
day-to-day activities. They know that many shifts in licensing, 
in the state financial aid formula, etc., will be required and that 
such matters are controlled by legislation passed in Albany ever 
many decades. Our city has a long history ef special interest 
groups "running to Albany" and successfully securing laws which 
limit actions of the Board of Education. 


Finally, in accord with the policy of the mest widespread 
democratic involvement of citizens concerned with the welfare of 
the schools, the Board has been receiving, considering and dis- 
cussing the reactions of such civic groups as the Public Education 
Association and the Citizens’ Committee for Children; such parent 
groups as the United Parents Associations, the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the Brooklyn, Staten Island and Queensboro 
federations of parents; a wide range of civil rights groups, and 
the 25 local school boards. We were already firmly committed to 
the principle stated so well by the Allen committee report: that 


“part of the educational desirability of any plan at this 
time must be its mutual acceptance by beth minerity greups 
and Whites. [It should be obvicus, but does not always 
appear to be, that integration is impessible without 
White pupils. No plan can be acceptable, therefore, 
which increases the movement cf White pupils out of the 
public schools". (pp.13-14) 


We agree also with the “considered judgment" of the 
committee that "a major reorganization of the school system is 
required in order to achieve within a period of the next ten to 
fifteen years the twin goals of high quality schools and the 
greatest pessible degree of desegregation". Sorrowfully, we are 
ferced to agree too with the committee when it says “that even a 
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comprehensive desegregation plan will not eliminate all <—oe 
schools". (p.14) 


The Board has received several reports and several ethers 
are imminent on the basis of which specific forward steps recom- _ 
mended by the Allen committee can be taken. For example, as 
President Donovan pointed out in his address to the United Parents 
Associations annual conference on January 16th: 


"The Beard's acceptance of the four-year comprehensive high 
school as a pelicy goal is in line with recommendations of 
the Allen Report. It would be wrong to adopt as policy the 
four-year middle school at this time because we do not yet 
know what the best organization of the middle grades is. 
But we have uot rejected the 4-4-4 proposal. In fact, we 
will establish a few 4-grade middle schools next fall where 
practicable. We plan also to organize and carefully evaluate 
a few complexes in September 1965. Ordinary practicalities 
of space dictate that for the present we go along with a 
5-3-4 organization. We all know that no organizational 
structure in and of itself will achieve the desired goal 
of quality integrated education". 


The censtruction program has been revised in the light of the new 
policies and further changes will be made. Meanwhile, it should 
be noted that whereas only 33 per cent of the schools in the entire 
city have been built since 1950, the percentage in the two major 
minority group areas is substantially higher: Harlem, 61 per cent; 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, 56 per cent. 


Better buildings have been paralleled by increased ex- 
penditures for teachers, psychologists, social workers and other 
specialists, and for more books and eguipment. The average expendi- 
ture per child in the entire system in 1963-64 was $730, an 
inadequate sum, in all truth, But for pupils in the 310 special 
service schools it was $847, or $117 more per student. Resources 
are being used as much as possible to serve the pupils in the 
slums who need additional help. 


The elimination of the 9th grade from de facto segregated 
junior high schools has been given high priority and d the elimina- 
tion of all ethnic imbalance in the junior high schools is a major 
goal. It must be pointed out that the transfer of around 70,060 
ninth-grade pupils into the already overcrowded high schools cannot 
be done all at once. The phasing of this program as well as of the 
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"open zoning" of all possible high schools is now being worked out. 
As much of a start as possible will be made in September 1965. 


Pre-kindergarten classes, another recommendation, were 
started by the Board three years ago on an experimental basis and 
have been steadily expanding ever since. New York's lead in this 
field was recognized by President Johnson in his message on educa- 
tion. This year we have 1435 pupils in 95 such classes; the 
objective next year is 7000 pupils in 467 classes. At every step 
problems of lack of space and lack of trained teachers are being 
overcome. Transfer of grade 6 to "middle schools" will make 
feasible an expansion of both kindergarten and pre-kindergarten 
classes. 


A committee on educational parks will repert in the near 
future. Studies of both complexes and parks must, cf necessity, 
bear in mind the conclusion reached by the Allen committee that: 


"These neighborhood units will inevitably in many cases be 
segregated. We recyegnize the disadvantage of that condition 
but believe that it is offset by the superior opportunities 
for teaching and guidance that such a school offers. 

Since in many neighborhoods integration can be achieved 

only at the expense of large amounts of travel time and 

the transfer of a child to a school far from his own 

home, we believe that on balance the neighborhood primary 
unit is the more desirable arrangement". (p.18) 


Every effort will be made to arrapge them in such areas as to re- 
duce to a minimum the number of segregated schools which will remain, 
Dr. Robert Dentler, head of the Ailen committee technical staff, 
will, we hope, soon present his repegrt on complexes. 


Our personnel programs are thoroughly in line with the 
recommendations of the Allen committee report. We have been 
actively recruiting minority group teachers for the past three 
years and energetically helping prepare teachers for advancement 
in the system. Current advancement seminars contain slightly over 
25 per cent minority group teachers (400 are Negro or Puerto Rican). 
Although progress is not fast enough in this field, it should be 
neted, as indicating tendencies, that the rate of recruitment of 
Negro, teachers and supervisors has risen 25 per cent in the past 
three years. Last year there were almest 4000 Negroes on the 
professional staff and 43.6 per cent of them had been hired during 
the past three years. There were 48 licensed supervisors who are 
either Negro cr Puerto Rican and, in addition, there were about 
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100 acting supervisors who are Negro. Examinations now in process 
or in prospect will increase the number of minority group super- 
visors. | | 


Teacher training specifically for schools in minority 
group areas has been a major concern of the "new'' Board. It has 
for three years been dealing with all the teacher training insti- 
tutions here to secure more attention to such schools in classroom 
programs and in practice teaching and supervision. Last year, 
approximately 75 per cent of all student teachers secured at least 
half of their training in such schools. This year, the proportions 
will be higher on both scores. Our experience has been happy; more 
than half the student teachers practicing in special service schools 
requested assignment to those schools when they became teachers. 


Now comes the question of the ''600"" schools. No one is 
happy about the need for such schools. However, pupils are never 
sent to a "600" school unless they are so seriously endangering 
the education or even the safety of other children that they cannot 
be handled by their regular school. Attempts are made by lecal 
school personnel to work with the disturbed pupil. It is only 
when these attempts are unsuccessful that "600" schools are recom- 
mended. There is a carefully worked out system, put into effect 
in 1959, to screen the pupils transferred. The parents are in- 
volved at every stage. Thirty per cent of the students are under 
commitments by the Family Court; others are returnees from state 
training schools and mental hospitals. At their new schools they 
receive a variety of special assistance in helping solve their 
problem: smaller classes, help from psychologists and psychiatrists, 
more text and library books than pupils in regular classes, more 
audio-visual aids, etc. 


Independent studies and recommendations have been made 
in the past because the schools are trying to deal with a growing 
secial problem. In June, 1964, long before the current boycott 
threat, a committee headed by Deputy Seperintendent Dr. John B. King 
was created to recommend improvements in the '600"' scheols, in line 
with the Allen committee recommendations and those of a number of 
concerned organizations. Several months ago its report was 
promised for next month. 


Finally, the Allen cemmittee report stressed a factor 
with which this Board has been struggling for over three years: 


the need for a bigger budget. It said; 


"In view of the enormity of both the problem and the possi- 
bilities, we prepose that both the State and Federal govern- 
ments be urged to demonstrate their deep involvement 
through pregressive increases in fiscal support. when 
municipal initiatives toward substantial change are demon- 
strated, and as they are introduced, substantial financial 
assistance and technical cooperation will be essential. 

It is doubtful that without large scale additional State 

end Federal support, the necessary reforms can even be 

successfully begun, much less thcroughly completed". (p.26) 


| The Board has consistantly asked for reer budgets. 
In October 1961 it went on record for federal aid to non-segregated 
schools. It presented to the Federal Government in October 1954 
a “Five-Year Crash Frogram for Quality Education: An Attack on 
Unemployment and Poverty Through Improved Educaticnal Opportunity" 
Estims.ted needs for construction and operating expenses totaled 
$5,993,000,000 for the next five yeers. Ine and a half billion 
dollars Was requested from the Federal Government. Indications 
now are that the system may receive from Washington, eat most, some 
$56 millicn for the coming year -- or about one~sixth the amount 
requiced. The Board will ccntinue its struggle for an adequate 
budget and will count cn all citizens of gcod will for help. 
de cannot, oF course, count on help from those who charge that 
our integration efforts are the first step in a campaign "to 
socialize the City cf New York, then communize the United States". 
(City Councilman Mathew Troy, quoted in the Long island Press, 
January 14, 1955.) We will continue to combat such irresponsible 
talk, We hope 72 will have the same experience in this as we have 
had thus fer in successfully defeating the eicht law suits which 
have been brcught against our integration efforts. 


Let me refer to the so-called boycott in closing. Let me 
make it clear, first,.that I eppreve heartily of every demonstratior. 
of citizen interest in the improvement of our schools. There are a 
large number of ways in which the attention of the Board can be 
Cailed to the undoubted shortcomings of the school system. These 
must not include methods which damage the children, however. Lies 
such as those carried on picket sigrs, "This School is Closed", or 
similar misrepresentation to parents, ere inadmissable, as is 
intimidation cf pupils and teachers by verbal abuse by the pickets. 
The pupils in the "60C" schools, especially, should not be made 
the victims of attempts to use children in what are adult responsi- 
bilities. The Board has e duty under the State Education Law to 
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keep the schoels open and functioning. Just as parents were 
arrested during the attempts to prevent the organization of cem- 
munity, "paired" schools last year, so those actively engaged in 
promoting truancy this year have been arrested. 


I trust that the good senee of numerous parents in other 
scheols will be expressed in somewhat the same manner as in the 
resolution adepted unanimously by the parents of children attending 
the Harriet Beecher Stowe Junior High School. Mrs. Elaine Showe, 
President of the Parents Association, reported that their assecia- 
tion had met with the beycott leaders. "An analysis and evaluation 
of these meetings resulted in many unanswered questions deaiing 
with factors which apparently are not being considered, and leaves 
open to question the opinion that ‘all avenues for solutions have 
been exhausted','’ Mrs. Showe said. She agreed that “boycotting 
can be a necessary thing if the parents have mobilized to de the 
job of improving the schools and haven't gotten results". What 
these civil rights leaders are doing in calling school shut-doewns, 
she said, is “taking the responsibility away from parents". 
"Parents must share responsibility for helping to improve the 
schools", Mrs. Showe declared, adding that it is the responsibility 
of parent and civil rights leaders to "get to the parents, and to 
set up programs of parent education". ‘Instead of boycotting and 
keeping out of school, .they would de better to use their energies 
this way", she said. (World-Telegram, January 27, 1965) Parents 
of a number of other schools are taking a similar position. | 


I trust that out of this turmoil will come more active 
participation in all aspects of the school system by the parents 
of every community. Without such participation the schools cannot 
do the work which is entrusted to them by this — changing 
society. 


Clarence Senier 


JAMES G. MURRAY, PRESIDENT 
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February 8, 1965 


' Integration and education has been a matter of dis- 


cussion and action in New York City for many yeare. 
It started before the 195) Supreme Court decision 
on desegration and has proceeded with as 
intensity since that date. 


Recently a committee appointed by the state com 
missioner published the so-called Allen Report. — 
This report alleges that the integration pattern 
of our junior high schools is defective and that 

a  - h = & plan of school organization is necessary 
+ accomplish proper integration. 


A committee of the Junior High School Principals 
Association has been studying this problem and has 
just issued a second report on ion entitled 
"Statement on Integration and The Allen Report." 

A copy of this report is enclosed for your use, 


James G. Murray 
President 


STATEMENT ON INTEGRATION AND "THE ALLEN REPORT" 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 


There has never been any disagreement as to the overall aim of education in 
New York City between the Board of Education and any of the groups serving under it. 
It is to have education of the best quality, conducted in integrated schools and 
classes. 

There will be disagreement among people of good will and intellectual integrity 
as to how this is to be achieved. 

Many of the specifics listed below are contrary to the recommendations of the 
Allen Report. Since the report seems to be both official policy and a rallying point 
for all liberal groups, it is essential that the following frame of reference be 
clearly understood as it is the basis for opposing some recommendations although we 


agree on fundamental aims. 


FRAME OF REFERENCE 


THE DOUBLE PROBLEM: 


De facto segregation is the proper target of criticism of education in the 
big cities of the north. Since the areas of the segregated sections of the city where 
minority groups live are steadily growing, the number of schoels in which de facto 
segregation of minority groups exist has been INCREASING in the last ten years despite 
the attempts of Boards of Education in these large cities to reverse the process. 
This increased de facto segregation may cause many members of the Negro community 
to desert their more moderate leaders and follow extremists. 


HOW CAN THE SCHOOLS HANDLE THIS PROBLEM WITHOUT BEING DESTROYED AS INTEGRATED 


ORGANIZATIONS TO WHICH AVERAGE PEOPLE SEND THEIR CHILDREN? 

The Allen Report states (page 11): "PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY WILL BE 
70% SEGREGATED BY 1975." Then, for the remainder of the report, the ominous warning 
contained in this sentence is virtually ignored but various mechanical ways are 
described for taking the children who are in the schools new ard moving them around 


into more integrated patterns chiefly through the 4-4-4 arrangement. This is the 
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glaring weakness of the report. It is why we principals cannot accept it as the 


solution to our problems. No report is acceptable unless it promises more integration 
in the next decade, and a viable solution for the future. 

If this catastrophic drift to city-wide de facto segregation is taking place, 
is it not just as much the task of those who believe in integration to keep the 
present white students in the schools as well as to move students around in the few 
years remaining before we have a segregated school system? The urgency of this 
consideration is made evident by the fact that this year, for the first time in New — 
York City, the entering first grade in the public schools is less than one half 
white. We can, we believe, achieve substantial integration without accelerating 
the rate at which white pupils leave the schools, making a bad situation worse. 

We feel that every specific proposal made must be judged by two equally 
important criteria: — : 
1. How much integration will it produce? | 
2. What influence will it have on the number of white students leaving the | 

public schools? : 
Any proposal that is very good by one of these criteria but equally bad by 


the other, is useless. Then again, a specific proposal may produce radically 


different results in different areas of the city. 


HOUSING AND SCHOOLS: 


There is a very close relation between housing patterns and school integration, 
as everyone admits. From a long range point-of-view, we are doing much to make the 
housing pattern worse and integration less possible. 

A large percentage of the minority population of New York City lives in 
public housing. This percentage is increasing. Yet, almost every public housing 
project that is built in New York City is built as a large project in an area 
already segregated thus making sure that segregation is fastened on the community 


and the schools in the community for the foreseeable future. 
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It is time to call a halt to low-cost public housing in Harlem, Bedford- 


Stuyvesant, Central Bronx, the Lower East Side, and other such areas. These areas 


must see an increase in parks, industrial parks and complexes, and middle-income 


housing. Despite this, people must be given better housing. Low-cost housing | 
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projects must be built as small units, scattered throughout the city. This will 
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not only do more to bring about integration than all previous plans discussed, a 


will also have many highly desirable social consequences. 

At the same time that this is done, every citizen or group that wishes to 
effect school integration should cooperate with suitable public agencies and/or aid 
local voluntary Fair Housing Committees to see that Negro and Puerto Rican families 
who wish to move into privately rented apartments or to buy homes in any area of the 
city, will be able to live where they wish within their means. There is legislation 
requiring that no prejudice be shown in this field but it has not been effectively 
enforced. 

If public housing is distributed according to the pattern described above, 
and Negroes and Puerto Ricans who can afford to do so, are able in reality, to live 
where they wish, then integration in schools will naturally occur. 

Let us make no mistake about this - if we do not make progress along these 
lines, the public schools of New York will remain with a great deal of de facto 
segregation. Still worse, if too much integration is forced on the school system 
with no regard to the existing housing pattern, we shall end as the Allen Report 


predicts, with a largely non-white school system. 


RECOMMENDED LINES OF ACTIONS 


The somber picture painted above is not presented by us as a counsel of despair. 
Substantial progress can be made. 

The Board of Education should set up a powerful committee consisting of 
school people inside the system, augmented by outside "experts". This committee 


should be charged with the responsibility of recommending to the Board of Education 
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a variety of actions, and of weighing each action in terms both of the resultant 


integration and of the resultant retention or loss of students. It should be 


completely experimental and empirical in its approach. Most actions taken should 
be limited to a specific geographic area and judged not merely by the purity of the 
motives of those suggesting them, but by the two criteria above. If successful, 
each action should be extended to other similar areas of the city. 

Here is a blueprint for action: 

1. School faculties should be integrated immediately within the wide limits 
provided. by present Civil Service regulations. This is almost as important as 
integration of students and is far easier to achieve. Almost nothing has been done 
to integrate staffs. Closely related to this is the provision of comparable staffs 
in every school. This and only this, will end whatever basis there is for the 
argument that there are inferior teachers in segregated schools. 

2. If none of the measures suggested herein affect a student, then, every 
parent in New York City whose child is attending a special service school, should 
be allowed to have his child transfer freely to another school even though this 
creates crowding. 

3. In every junior and senior high school, where the student body is more 


than 80% Negro and Puerto Rican, a referendum should be undertaken among the parents 


of the children attending each school. If most parents vote to have their children 


moved, the school may be closed. If the parents disagree, the children of the 
parents who so vote, should be removed from the school and the others left there. 
This should be done even if it overcrowds other schools, but not if it creates 
segregation in the receiving schools. 

If there is danger of the latter, the committee referred to above must hold 
a series of neighborhood meetings and work out with the parents a plan to distribute 
the children in a pattern that will avoid new segregation. If this plan cannot be 


accomplished without transferring groups of pupils too great a distance, then the 


plan should be dropped and the individual transfer policy cited under #2 above, 


used as a last resort for individual parents. Had a procedure such as this 
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been followed when Girls High School in Brooklyn was closed, the results from the 
point-of-view of integration, might have been less disastrous for Prospect Heights 
High School to which almost all the students from Girls High School transferred. 

This moved the segregation from one school to another but did not remedy it. 

4. The present pairings of the Board of Education should be continued; they 
should be evaluated by the two standards described above and extended where they 
can succeed. 

5. Changes in organization whether 4-4-4, 5-3-4, or 6-2-4, should be used 
only in the few local cases where they will produce substantial enough amounts of 
integration to make up for the educational losses inevitable in so much change no 
matter how well planned. 

6. Colleges too, have a responsibility in promoting integrated education in 
the public schools. The Board of Education and the Superintendent of Schools 
should do everything in their power to encourage colleges to accept and, indeed, 
give preference to students from our integrated public schools. This will reduce 
the number of parents of means who are tempted to transfer their children to 
private, parochial and suburban schools in order to make admission to a "good" 
college more likely. 

7. Within the existing 6-3-3 pattern, important changes can be made in the 
feeder patterns by which students are supplied to both junior and senior high 
schools. These changes can accomplish as much or more integration than will be 
accomplished by changing the span of years the student is in each school. They 
will provide none of the confusion and overcrowding of the senior high schools 
that will result from the implementation of the Allen Report at present proposed. 
This overcrowding of the senior high schools and placing of almost all students 
on double session, will be another factor that will discourage many parents of 


means from continuing to send their children to public schools. 
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CONCLUSION 


With the adoption by the Board of Education of the program set forth, two 

things will be accomplished in New York City: 

~ 1. The actual result of each change introduced in each locality, ~ 
can be evaluated and a body of information secured as to how parents will react to 
a specific change. This is simply a matter of conjecture today. 

2. The confidence of the public can be won so that many worthwhile ideas will 
be offered by interested local groups which are not forthcoming under the present 
centralized arrangements. 

Under these conditions only, we believe that the schools of New York can be 


integrated successfully and permanently. 


~ James G. Murray 
President 
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NEGRO ADMISSIONS, 
ENROLLMENTS, AND 
GRADUATIONS-~1963 


OW MANY Negro registered 
nurses are there in the United 
States? What is the proportion to white 
nurses? How many Negro students are 
currently enrolled in schools of profes- 
sional nursing, and what is their propor- 
tion to white students? Where can one 
find the answers to these questions? 
There has been no accurate figure for 
many” years on the number of Negro 
registered nurses or Negro students in 
schools of nursing. The American 
Nurses’ Association, through its annual 
inventory to state boards of nursing, col- 
lects data on the numbers of professional 
nurses in the country and presents the 


figures in Facts About Nursing. How- 
ever, in recent years the states with fair 
employment practice laws have not re- 
ported numbers of nurses according to 
race. (In 1950, the percentage of non- 
white nurses to the total nurse popula- 
tion was reported as 3.5 by the Bureau 
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of the Census.’ Similarly, the National 
League for Nursing, which collects data 
annually on admissions, enrollments, and 
graduations, has not reported on stu- 
dents according to race since 1960. The 
figures collected at that time on the en- 
rollment of nonwhite students: included 
Negroes and others. The admission figure 
of nonwhite students to professional 
schools of nursing was 1,597, or 3.2 per- 
cent of the total student population.’ 

In the fall of 1962, of the 1,099 
schools of professional nursing in the 
country reporting admission policies, 
912, or 82 percent, stated they had a 
policy to admit students regardless of 
race.* But how many schools actually 
do have Negroes enrolled? To find the 
answer to this question, the NLN Re- 
search and Studies Service in its annual 
questionnaire (1963) asked schools of 
nursing to report the number of Negro 


students admitted to, enrolled in, and 


graduated from their basic programs. 
(Tables 1, 2, and 3 show this informa- 
tion. ) 

The response to these questions was 


TABLE 1. Negro Students Admitted to Schools of Nursing, September 1, 1962-August 31, 1963 
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TABLE 2. Negro Students Enrolled in Schools of Nursing, October 15, 1963 
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TABLE 3. Negro Students Graduated from Schools of Nursing, September 1, 1962-August 31, 1963 
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good and particularly so among the 
schools preparing students for eligibility 
for licensure as registered professional 
nurses (98 percent of these schools re- 
sponded). The two associate degree pro- 
grams and the 11 baccalaureate pro- 
grams not reporting actual numbers of 
Negro students are in either state-sup- 
ported or church-affiliated colleges and 
universities. Nearly all of these are 
known to have some Negro students en- 
rolled. Had they answered the questions, 
the total number would have been great- 
er; however, it is not possible to say 


whether the number would have signifi- 


cantly increased or decreased the per- 
centages. 

The estimated percentage of Negroes 
to the total. population in the United 
States in 1960 was 10.5.‘ The number 
of Negro students entering the associate 
degree, baccalaureate, and diploma pro- 
grams in 1963 constituted 3 percent of 
the total number of students admitted 
to the schools reporting. On the other 
hand, the number of Negro students 
entering the practical nursing programs 
constituted 16.4 percent of the total 
number of students admitted by the re- 
porting schools. 

For many years, the reported figure 
for all non-Caucasion students came un- 
der the heading, nonwhite students, but 
a report of the number of Negro stu- 
dents admitted and graduated from 
schools of nursing was obtained for the 
calendar year of 1951. At that time, 
there were 1,350 Negro students re- 
ported as having been admitted to the 
baccalaureate and diploma programs 
(no associate degree programs were in 
existence).° This constituted 3.2 percent 
of the 41,667 total admissions reported 
for that year.’ In 1950, the Negro popu- 
lation was reported to be 10.0 percent of 
the total.’ 

The proportion of newly admitted stu- 
dents who are Negro has changed little 
in this 12-year period. In fact, it is down 
0.2 percent. The relationship to the 
Negro proportion of the total population 
shows the change to be a little more 
than the figure would indicate—from 
3.2 percent as compared to 10.0 percent 
in 1951 to 3.0 percent as comparéd to 
10.5 percent in 1963. 

During this same period, the number 
of predominantly Negro schools has de- 
creased by ten (15 closed and five 


opened). In this same period the laws 
of many states were altered so that a 
qualified Negro applicant became eligible 
for admission to any school in these 
states and, with the 1954 Supreme Court 


decision, in the nation. er oauree 
ve been rted would indicate that 


the closing of the p tly Negro 
schools has aff Negro student ad- 
pale pen eg 
practice Of segregation. This is empha- 
sized by the fact that 51.7 percent of the 
Negro students admitted in . 1962-63 
were in the 21 predominantly Negro 
schools. 

Although the reporting was not nearly 
as complete from the practical and vo- 
cational nursing programs, the propor- 
tions are quite different. Considerably 
more Negro students are admitted to 
these programs than the population esti- 
mates would indicate—16.4 percent as 
compared to 10.5 percent. But there are 
proportionately fewer practical nurse 
students than professional nursing stu- 
dents, 16.6 percent, in predominantly 
Negro programs. There are no available 
Statistics in practical nursing for ten or 
more years ago with which the 1963 re- 
port can be compared. 

The high proportion of Negro students 
in practical nursing programs as well as 
the low proportion of Negro students in 
professional nursing programs may have 
important sociological implications. No 
attempt has been made to interpret the 
sociological meaning of the data. They 
are presented here merely as basic in- 
formation for those who might be inter- 
ested in making more comprehensive 
investigations. 
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A report from the American 
Nurses’ Association advised of a 
committee formed of members of 
the three organizations “to study 
all schools for colored nurses in the 
United States and if possible to give 
them some assistance and coopera- 
tion in maintaining the standards of 

- the schools.” This committee in 
1922 sent a questionnaire to 118 
schools to which 36 schools replied; 
13 letters were returned unclaimed. 

The. National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing reported 
having “a list of hospitals which 
maintain training schools for col- 
ored nurses”; they also mentioned 
the public health nursing census 
then in progress, which gave oppor- 
tunity for a report as to the number 
of full-time nurse graduates so em- 
ployed. 

The president of the National As- 
sociation of Colored Graduate 
Nurses . . . reported that a list of ac- 
credited schools accepted by the 
association’s board in the judging of 
membership qualifications might be 
available from the chairman of that 
committee. 

When none of these sources 
proved inclusive, the bureau began 
its own investigation, from the fol- 
lowing sources. ... 

Of the fifty-four accredited 
schools on the list admitting colored 
students, 25 were in hospitals for 
colored maintained by municipali- 
ties; 19 were in hospitals whose 
capacity did not exceed fifty beds. A 
subsequent list shows two ac- 
credited schools which were not in- 
cluded in this study. Twenty-eight 
states were found to be without 
schools for colored nurses. 

Of the 160 hospitals for colored 
whose names did not appear on the 
list of accredited schools for nurses, 
21 admitted colored nurse students 
and employed colored graduates. 
Four of these have since been 
placed on the list of accredited 
schools, bringing the total up to 58 
accredited schools for colored 
nurses and 17 unaccredited. ... 

The information procurable from 
the State Boards of Nurse Exam- 
iners (23 answers were received) 
was too meager to justify further 
investigation. Very few had a record 
of the race of the nurses registered 
and apparently their knowledge of 
the types of work being done by the 
graduate nurses in their respective 
states was limited.-—Educational 
facilities for colored nurses, Trained 

_Nurse and Hospital Review. 74: 
260, Mar. 1925. 7 
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issue now is, How shall it be accomplished with 


reverence and regard for all children? 


sregating City 


Desegregation is no longer a legal issue. The 


ae | (Ue 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 


Schools" 


cé 

a EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES are inherently 
unequal.” This was the pivotal statement in the Su- 
preme Court’s 1954 Brown decision. Although its 
initial impact was felt chiefly in the South, its im- 
plications have come to exert a substantial influence 
upon Northern schools as well. | 

For all the legal maneuvering of the past decade, 
there never was any real question as to what the 
Brown decision meant with respect to school segrega- 
tion where this had been required or authorized by 
law. It was precisely the unequivocal clarity of the 
decision that engendered the pathetically ingenious 
efforts to circumvent it and delay its execution. The 
illegality of de jure segregation is now established 
throughout the country. The last state has at long 
last yielded, if only symbolically, to the principle 
that a student’s race is insufficient cause to bar him 
from a public school. 

But if the issue of de jure segregation seems on its 
way to settlement, the difficulties associated with 
de facto separation of the races are only now being 
brought to light. The Court also said in the Brown 
case that public education “must be made available 
to all on equal terms,” and the question of what 
constitutes genuine equality amorig schools is far 
from simple. Can two schools be called equal, for 


John H. Fischer 


example, if a majority of parents, given a free choice, 
would choose one above the other? 

In the minds of most Americans race and social 
status are closely associated. Offered two schools, one 
enrolling a largely Negro student body, the other a 
predominantly white one, few parents of either race 
would hesitate to assume that the “white” school is 
superior to the “Negro” school. This is no doubt 
partly due to prejudice, but it is certainly not weak- 
ened by the clear fact that throughout the United 
States most of the schools with wholly or largely 
Negro student bodies, when judged by any reasonable 
standard, are found to be among the poorer schools 
of their communities. 

The explanations offered are often plausible: The 
buildings approximate the age of their neighbor- 
hoods; they reflect the typical conditions of depressed 
areas; they are overcrowded as a result of congested 
housing and excessive family mobility; the ablest 
teachers choose more promising assignments. But the 
clearer the explanation of the differences, the more 
firmly the generalization is established that, admitting 
some admirable exceptions, in most school districts 
the schools that can be identified as “Negro” schools 
tend to be inferior. 

White and Negro parents alike recognize the situa- — 


tion and react in similar ways. The Negro parent 
either wants to see his child’s school dramatically 
improved or wants the child transferred to a “‘white” 
school. The white parent wants to keep his child 
where he is and often resists the incursion of Negro 
pupils, fearing the deterioration of the “white” 
school. 

The matter would be easier to deal with if the 
issues could be seen more clearly, but this is difficult. 
To be sure, not all white children are culturally 
advantaged, nor do all Negro children come from 
deprived homes. Although intelligence tests are not 
infallible and 1Q’s do change, a slow child will not 
necessarily acquire an IQ of 110 merely because he 
attends a school where that happens to be the aver- 
age. To argue that no child can learn well in an all- 
Negro class is as stupid and cruel as to contend that 
Negro youngsters are sure to ruin any white school 
they enter. Yet these and similar assumptions, usually 
unspoken, underlie many of the controversies that 
have plagued city schools in recent years. 


Principle comes first | 

_ What, then, can be offered with any assurance in 
these situations as a basis for judgment by parents 
and policy formation by school people? 

Last year the Advisory Commission on Human 
Relations and Community Tensions of the New York 
State Department of Education proposed these six 
principles as guides in dealing with de facto segrega- 
tion, racial imbalance, and similar questions: 

1. The common school has long been viewed as a 
basic social. instrument in attaining our traditional 
American goals of equal opportunity and personal 
fulfillment. The presence in a single school of chil- 
dren from varied racial, cultural, socio-economic, and 
religious backgrounds is an important element in the 
preparation of young people for active participation 
in the social and political affairs of our democracy. 

2. In forming school policies, every educationally 
sound action should be taken to assure not only pas- 


sive tolerance but active acceptance of, and genuine 


respect for, children from every segment of the com- 
munity, with particular attention given to those from 
minority groups that may have been the objects of 
discriminatory treatment. | 

3. No action, direct or indirect, overt or covert, 
should be taken by any public agency to exclude any 
child or group of children from a public school be- 
cause of ethnic, racial, religious, or other educa- 
tionally irrelevant reasons. Wherever such action has 
occurred it is the obligation of the school authorities 
to correct it as quickly as possible. 

4. No action should be taken which implies that 
any school or any group of pupils is socially inferior 
or superior to another, or which suggests that school- 
mates of one group are to be preferred to schoolmates 


of another. In establishing school attendance areas, 
one of the objectives should be to create in each 
school a student body that will represent as nearly 
as possible a cross section of the population of the 
entire school district. At the same time due con- 
sideration should be given to other important edu- 
cational criteria, including such practical matters as 
the distance children must travel from home to 
school. 

5. A “neighborhood school” offers important edu- 
cational values that should not be overlooked. The 
relation between a school and a definable community 
with which it is identified can, in many cases, lead 
to more effective participation by parents and other 
citizens in the support and guidance of the school. It 
can stimulate sound concern for the welfare of the 
school and its pupils and can ‘lead to beneficial com- 
munication between the school staff and the com- 
munity that staff serves. 

6. When a “neighborhood school” becomes im- 
properly exclusive in fact or in spirit, when it is 
viewed as being reserved for certain community 
groups, or when its effect is to create or continue a 
ghetto-type situation, it does not serve the purposes 
of democratic education. 


From principle to policy 


There are a number of ways in which these prin- 
ciples may be applied to correct de facto segregation 
in the large city. No one scheme is suitable for all 
communities and none offers a perfect solution any- 
where, yet each has sufficient merit to serve as part 
of a larger pattern or as the first step of a long-term 
plan. 7 

Open enrollment. This is a policy under which 
schools with available space are authorized to receive 
pupils transferred from other more crowded or other- 
wise less desirable units. The “receiving” school may 
be one with a better degree of “racial balance” than 
a more segregated “‘sending”’ school, or its enrollment 
may simply be smaller than its capacity. Open enroll- 
ment reduces congestion in “sending” schools, allows 
a wider choice to parents, and may improve the 
racial integration of the “receiving” school. To be 
fully effective it often requires transportation at 
public expense and, usually, special counseling for 
the children and the parents involved. Open enroll- 
ment is unlikely, however, -to correct racial or cul- 
tural segregation in the “sending” schools, since the 
flow of pupils is always from a congested, imbalanced 
school toward a better favored one. 

Pairing. This is sometimes called the ‘‘Princeton 
Plan,” after the New Jersey town where it was first 
used. It is best suited to situations where one of two 
adjacent schools enrolls predominantly white pupils 
and the other predominantly Negro pupils. The two 
units are reorganized and the populations of both 


buildings are treated as a single attendance area. 

In the case of a K-6 elementary school, for example, 
the first three grades might be assigned to School A, 
while the three upper grades would attend School B. 
Separate kindergartens might be maintained, or the 
entire kindergarten program might be centered in 
School A. 

The advantages are obvious. Both schools enroll 
pupils of both racial groups and are enabled to con- 
centrate upon a narrower span of grades. The disad- 
vantages include greater traveling distance for some 
children, the possible need for transportation, the 
alteration of established neighborhood patterns, and 
in some cases the reassignment of members of the 
two faculties. | 

Early evaluations suggest that the plan may be 
more appropriate for smaller communities, such as 
those with only two elementary schools. In larger 
cities greater flexibility of attendance areas may be 
obtained in other ways. 

Zoning changes. This is the procedure by which 
school attendance areas are redesigned to take ac- 
count of the racial composition of neighborhoods. 
Deliberate intent is to create in as many schools as 
possible student bodies including children of differ- 
ent racial or cultural. backgrounds. In such reorgani- 
zation it may be difficult to achieve at the same time 
a reasonable balance of population and equitable 
travel time for most pupils. In inner cities, however, 
where attendance areas are often quite compact, the 
two purposes are often easier to realize than they 
may be in outlying areas. 


Educational complexes. This is the proposal under 
which a group of adjacent schools, including perhaps 
a junior high school and its feeder elementary units, 
or some other combination of three or more schools 
becomes, in effect, a small school system within a 
larger one. To be useful in correcting de facto segre- 
gation, the complex or cluster should include attend- 
ance areas of different racial composition. Within 
the cluster several types of adjustment become pos- 
sible. Children might be assigned or reassigned 
among the units to effect better balanced enroll- 
ments. Teachers might be assigned to the various 
units in regular or rotating schedules. 


Special activities that cannot be offered uniformly 
in all the schools might be centered in one or two 
of the buildings, and pupils transported from one to 
another for particular activities at appropriate times. 
Activities might be planned to bring together, for 
matters of common interest, the staff members or 
parents of the entire complex or parts of it. 


The complex is especially suited to areas where 
housing patterns naturally produce segregated schools 
and where simple pairing might not be feasible. It 
combines the advantages of the neighborhood school 


with the benefits of membership in a larger com- 
munity and correspondingly wider personal associa- 
tions and program offerings. 

Educational parks. ‘The educational park is the 
boldest and most imaginative proposal yet offered | 
for coping with the segregated urban community and 
its school problems. ‘The park is, in essence, a scheme 
for concentrating all the schools of a section of the 
city, or in some cases of a whole city, upon a single 
large campus. 

The plan applies to urban districts the principle, 
long accepted in rural areas, that when good schools 
cannot be provided close to a child’s home, he should 
be transported to a site where an adequate program 
is possible. Thus in urban districts where suitable . 
opportunities cannot be offered in existing schools, 
children would be transported to a central “consolli- 
dated school” and assigned to classes with other © 
pupils from all parts of the city. Some advocates of 
the park plan would concentrate a whole school 
system in one large campus; some favor separate 
elementary and secondary centers; and others prefer 
several comprehensive parks strategically located 
about the periphery of the. city. 

In the inner city a “park” might consist of a single 
high-rise building, while in outlying areas the layout 
might resemble the scattered pattern of a typical 
academic campus. In whatever way the physical plant 
is constructed, it should provide for administrative 
units of such size and composition as to facilitate 
sound arrangements for pupil classification, effective 
teaching and guidance, and good relationships with- 
in the faculty. It is not necessary for any pupil to be 
lost because of the size of the park. Indeed, with 
good leadership and planning, a well-conceived edu- 
cational park could result in more personalized at- 
tention to students than is now available in most 
ordinary schools. 

Whether the total cost of an educational park is 
greater or less than the prevailing cost of separate 
sites and buildings depends on many factors, but 
there is no reason to assume that the cost of a single 
site for ten thousand pupils would necessarily be 
greater than the total for ten sites for one thousand 
pupils each. If a larger site can be obtained on 
relatively open land it would almost surely be less 
costly than equal acreage in a built-up area. Some 
operating economies may be anticipated, but the 


expense of transporting the pupils will be an added 


item. Against this and other increased outlays must 
be set the value of the better education that can be 
provided. 

Whatever one’s views may be ‘about particular 
proposals for dealing with the problems of urban 
school segregation, there can be little doubt that the 


prevailing patterns of city school systems must be 


reexamined. 


The schools that our present practices produce 
are too often divided into racial, cultural, and eco- 
nomic strata, with consequences that can only be 
viewed with apprehension. Unless the values of the 
common school can somehow be regained, the use- 
fulness of the public school as an instrument for 
introducing the children of our cities to a genuinely 
open society will continue to diminish. 

The most compelling reason for undertaking de- 
liberately to integrate our schools is not, however, to 
extend charity to the Negro child by giving him the 
“advantage” of attending school with white class- 
mates. The overriding need is to see that all children, 
of whatever race, may grow up knowing, understand- 
ing, and respecting people whose backgrounds differ 
from their own. The modern world is not only a 
multiracial world in the sense that men of many 
- Strains can now communicate and work with each 
other. It is also a world in which no race can choose 
to live alone. The option of isolationism is no longer 
open to any of us. 

Communities composed of different racial groups 
have, then, a priceless means for improving the edu- 
cation of their children. Instead of looking upon a 
varied urban population as a problem we should 
view it rather as an educational asset and build our 
school programs to take every possible advantage of 
the opportunities it affords. 

But whether we consider our urban school situa- 
tions as priceless resources or perplexing dilemmas, 
we can be sure that the duties they impose rest 
squarely upon the shoulders of the school authorities. 

The cumulative effect of the recent court decisions 
on questions of de facto segregation in large cities is 
to emphasize the residual responsibility of the board 
of education. The outcome of the New Rochelle, 


New York, case made it clear that when attendance- 
area boundaries create or maintain racial segregation 
they must be corrected. The Gary, Indiana, decision, 
on the other hand, stated that the school board is 
not necessarily obligated to correct de facto segrega- 
tion which its policies have not caused. The case 
originating in the Brownsville Junior High School 
in New York City sustains the authority of the board 
of education to recognize racial imbalance as a prob- 
lem and to remedy it. 


From principle to practice 

When parents in the community are hostile or re- 
sistant to measures for better integrated schools, then 
the school board, together with school administra- 
tors and teachers, must work patiently and pains- 
takingly to educate them to the democratic purposes 
of public schools. When the board of education lags, 
then concerned groups like the PTA must educate 
their school boards as well as their members. 

The whole thrust of recent cases is to place upon 
local school authorities the obligation to use their 
own judgment in making public education available 
to all on equal terms. At a time when many citizens 
deplore the growing trend away from localism in 
government it is good to know that some of the most 
important opportunities to lend reality to America’s 
historic principles of liberty and equality can be 
found in our local communities and can be culti- 
vated by local initiative. 


John H. Fischer ts president of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and chairman of the Advisory 
Commission on Human Relations and Community 
Tensions, New York State Board of Education. 
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NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION INFORMATION SERVICES 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


MEMORANDUM 


February 26, 1965 


The attached are Memoranda #6, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 
(Preliminary Drafts) of a Study Project Report being prepared by the ~ 
Institute of Urban Studies, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
on the subject of educational complexes. 


The Institute of Urban Studies, under contract with the 
school system for this project, is a research group and is presenting 
its own findings and thinking. No decisions on the complexes will 
be made by the Superintendent of Schools and the Board of Education 
without consultation with the communities involved, with Local 


School Boards and with staff personnel. 


(A STUDY PROJECT REPORT. PRELIMINARY DRAFT.) 


MEMORANDUM #6 


PUERTO RICAN STUDENT RESIDENTIAL PATTERNS AND CHANGES 


Institute of Urban Studies 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Reporting Team: 
Robert A. Dentler 

M. Ellen Warshauer 
Richard P. Boardman 
Max Wolff, Consultant 


February, 1965. 


MEMORANDUM #6 


PUERTO RICAN STUDENT SEGREGATION PATTERNS AND CHANGES 


Introduction 


Throughout the Educational Complex Study Project, Puerto Rican 
Student compositions in New York City public schools have been con- 
sidered apart from Negro and "Other" student compositions. This 
represents something of a departure for educational research and plan- 
ning on behalf of school desegregation in New York City. Many other 
sociological inquiries, including the Allen Report, have lumped Puerto 
Ricans with Negroes in establishing levels and patterns of ethnic con- 
centration. Our decision to consider each of the three customary 
categories apart from one another was based on our assumption that each 
major group exhibits a pattern of settlement and mobility that differs 
substantially from the others, and that for this reason, any gross 
combination of the two minority groups in a mapping of the terrain of 
segregation would lead to a somewhat unreliable and invalid picture of 
the situation. 

The purpose of the present memorandum was to put our assumption to 


the test by contrasting Puerto Rican with Negro student concentrations 


and movement. Here, we have examined whether the intra-city movement 
of Puerto Ricans differs from that of Negroes, as both are reflected 
crudely in public school enrollment data for 1962 and 1963. 

Our main test was to see, as summarized in Tables 1 and 2, whether 
movement among Puerto Rican students involved movement into and out of 


the same schools as movement among Negro students. We classified a 


pm 


school as "Increased" Puerto Rican if it had 50 more Puerto Rican 
students in 1963 than in 1962. School "Decrease" involved a loss of | 

50, and "No Change" occurred in schools where less than 50 Puerto Ricans 
were added or subtracted. The same criteria were used for Negro students, 
and the schools were cross-tabulated. Table 1 presents the results with 
percentages computed horizontally. Table 2 presents the same numbers 


computed by each cell as a percent of the total school system. 


Results 

(1) The two groups differ greatly in size and dietetbutten. The 
Negro population of New York City is about twice as large as the Puerto 
Rican population in Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond. At one 
extreme stands Queens, where Puerto Ricans constitute 1% of the borough | 
population, compared with 8% Negroes. At the other extreme stands the 
Bronx, where Puerto Ricans comprise 13% of the population, and Negroes 
about 12%. 

(2) School stability and change in percent Puerto Rican versus 
percent Negro vary even across two years. Most public schools served 
the same number of Puerto Rican or Negro students in 1962 as in 1963, 
But the stability of the Puerto Rican student population was greater 
than that of the Negro for the city as a whole. The Bronx revealed more 
change than any of the other boroughs. The changes that take place are 


most often increases in level of minority concentration, not decreases. 


This holds true for both Negroes and Puerto Ricans everywhere except 


in Manhattan. There, a decrease in the concentration of Puerto Rican 


students took place. 


Se. 


(3) Negro and Puerto Rican student concentrations decreased in 
similar ways throughout the city. Differences were reflected between 
boroughs, however. More public schools showed increases in Negro than 
in Puerto Rican pupils. 

In several ways, then, Puerto Rican movement and settlement differs 
from Negro as far as public school populations are concerned. We have 
verified our assumption that research and planning concerned with school 
desegregation in New York City should treat the two major ethnic 


minorities separately. 


-Ga 


TABLE 1 


Increase 


Number and Percent of New York City Elementary and Junior High Schools 
Classified According to Increase or Decrease (+50) in 
Number of Negro or Puerto Rican Students, 1962-1963 


Decrease N , Change 
Negro Negro Negro 
es # yA # yA # To # to 
Manhattan 
Increase Puerto Rican 5 46 0 0 6 55 ll 10 
Decrease Puerto Rican 1 8 3 23 9 69 13 12 
No Change Puerto: Rican 10 ll 8 9 70 80 88 79 
Total 6 & kt 0 & 1 
Queens 
Increase Puerto Rican z 100 -- -- -~ -- 3 oe 
Decrease Puerto Rican -- -- -- -- -- =< 0 0 
No Change Puerto Rican 18 Be 7 a 120 83 145 98 
Total 2 & 7? 5S i a ic 
Bronx 
| Increase Puerto Rican 15 58 0 0 11 42 26 21 
Decrease Puerto Rican “ 36 1 9 6 55 11 9 
No Change Puerto Rican 20 23 2 4 65 75 ee i 
Total 39 31 2 2 | 


a 


TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Negro Negro Negro 
# to ‘# yA ae ho # y A 
Brooklyn 
Increase Puerto Rican 11 50 1 5 10 45 22 10 
Decrease Puerto Rican 1 8 7 58 4 33 12 P) 
No Change Puerto Rican 29 15 10 5 153 80 192 85 
Total 41 18 18 8 167 74 226 100 
Total City 
Increase Puerto Rican 34 55 | 2 27 onal 62 10 
Decrease Puerto Rican 6 17 11 31 19 53 36 6 
No Change Puerto Rican 77 15 27 408 80 512 84 


Total 117 19 39 


a 


TABLE 2 


Percent of Elementary and Junior High Schools in New York City Having 
an Increase or Decrease of 50 or More Negro or 
Puerto Rican Students, 1962-1963 


No Change ‘Total 


Increase ‘Decrease 
Negro Negro Negro 
Manhattan 
Increase Puerto Rican 4 0 5 9 
Decrease Puerto Rican 1 3 8 12 
No Change Puerto Rican 9 62 —«B 
Total 15 10 75 100 
N = 112 
Queens 
Increase Puerto Rican 2 0 0 2 
Decrease Puerto Rican 0 0 0 0 
No Change Puerto Rican 12 5 81 98 
Total | 14 ao 81 100° 
N = 148 
Bronx 
Increase Puerto Rican 12 0 9 21 
Decrease Puerto Rican 3 1 2 9 
No Change Puerto Rican 16 2 52 70 
31 3 66 100 


Total 31 


N = 124 


a” 


TABLE 2 (Continued) 


Increase _ Decrease No Change Total 
a Negro Negro Negro 
Brooklyn 
Increase Puerto Rican 5 0 a 9 
Decrease Puerto Rican 0 3 2 5 
No Change Puerto Rican | 8S ba 68 85 
Total 18 7 14 100 
N = 226 
Total City 
Increase Puerto Rican 6 0 te 10 
Decrease Puerto Rican 1 2 3 6 
No Change Puerto Rican 13 4 67 84 
Total 20 “6 14 100 


N = 610 


(A STUDY PROJECT REPORT. PRELIMINARY DRAFT.) 


MEMORANDUM #10 


THE "600" SCHOOLS AND THE EDUCATIONAL COMPLEX 


Institute of Urban Studies 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Reporting Team: 
Bernard Mackler 
Robert A. Dentler 
Elinor Bernstein 
Nelia Reynolds 


February, 1965. 


MEMORANDUM #10 


THE ''600'' SCHOOLS AND THE EDUCATIONAL COMPLEX 


INTRODUCTION 


We concur with The Allen Report, that one good measure of the quality 


of a school system is the education provided students with special dis- 
abilities or problems. The Educational Complex, to be worth-while, should 
help to desegregate and to improve schools for such children in New York 
City. The purpose of this Memorandum is to indicate some of the features 
of special education that could be strengthened through the Complex. We 
focus on "600" schools because, in our judgement, the need for positive 
change within the domain of special education in New York City is greatest 
for these schools and their students. 

This Memorandum, though it makes judgements, is not an evaluation of 
"600" schools or students. Several evaluations have been conducted, and 
we have studied then.” We chave also visited '600"' schools, both day and 
institutional; observed classes; talked with principals, guidance coun- 
selors and other specialists; and collected and analysed data about the 
psychological as well as academic problems and achievements of students. 
We have done this to be sure that our proposals were based on a direct, 


empirical grasp of "600" school practices, problems, and needs. 


“publically available ones include: Robert M. MacIver, The 600 Day Schools, 
Interim Report No. III, April, 1957; MacIver, Students and Their Progress 
in 600 Day Schools, Interim Report No. VI, December, 1957; MaclIver, Three 
Residential Treatment Centers, Interim Report No. IX, March, 1958; Judge 
John Warren Hill's Official Evaluation, 1956; and the "600" Schools 
Supervision Association, The Improvement of the "600" Day Schools, 1964. 


WHAT NEEDS CHANGING? 


The manifest objective of the "600" school program is to create an 
educational program where emotionally disturbed and socially maladjusted 
students may strengthen or stabilize themselves psychologically in order 
to function more adequately academically, vocationally, and socially. 

These schools have been in existence for a decade and a half, during 
which they have grown from seven experimental units to 27 schools with 14 
annexes, a pupil population in excess of 5,000, and a teaching staff of 
roughly 500, in addition to reading specialists, guidance counselors, 
medical and dental teams, clinicians and social workers. Of the 27 schools, 


14 are day schools serving about 2,000 pupils from 10 to 18 years of age. 


The remaining schools are located in hospitals, treatment and remand 
centers, and residential institutions. 

Only one day school serves girls. The other 13 serve boys whose 
alleged common characteristics include repeated disruptive and aggressive 
behavior. Children who are withdrawn or disturbed in ways expressed other 
than through social misconduct are seldom assigned to ''600" day schools. 

The most desirable screening and assignment procedure for "600" day 
school students would involve a diagnostic evaluation by a clinical team. 
In practice, students are assigned on the basis of referrals initiated 
by courts, social agencies, principals, and field assistant superintendents; 
a preliminary screening by guidance counselors; and review of a checklist 
of criteria including intellectual level, school performance, conduct 


record, and truancy. 


Most but not all of the "600" schools are ethnically extremely 
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seareseted. This includes the institutional as well as the day schools. 
While the Board of Education does not determine the personnel composition 
of the institutions within which it provides "600" schools, it is also 
true that the Board has not reviewed or in other ways affected the issue 
of the educational well-being of children and youth institutionalized in 
ethnically segregated residential institutions. 

In addition to the problems posed by segregation, many "600" schools 
are beset by extremely severe problems of staff and pupil turnover, 
trained staff shortages, the inclusion of students unsuited to the program 
as it is presently constituted, and an insufficiency of therapeutic and 
related treatment services. 

The location of "600" schools, moreover, presents difficulties of 
interest to us as students of the Educational Complex. At present, many 
"600" students travel long distances to attend day schools, even at the 
lower age levels. They are severed socially from their home localities. 
And, students in residential institutions are located many miles outside 
of New York City, as a result of the absence of community mental health 
clinics, outpatient services, and related facilities within the city. 

There are two "600" high schools for boys serving all of New York City. 
At one of these, attended by boys who reside in all parts of four of the 
five boroughs, the average daily student attendance is 68%. Indeed, about 
35 of the students attend school only once a month. 

In the lower age "600" day schools, location is complicated by the 
lack of vacancies and by the residential mobility of the students' families 


or foster placements. Typically, a student waits about four months to be 
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That is, by the standards used in this Study Project. See Memoranda 
#1 and #5. 
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enrolled. Those who were arrested prior to enrollment wait in the Youth 
House until a court-ordered placement in a "600" school is arranged. Boys 
suspended by the regular school but not involved with the court tend to 
have to wait at home until they are placed. The period of waiting, inci- 
dentally, may include assignment and movement through several regular 
schools as well as the transfer of papers through two to three "600" schools 
before a vacancy is established. 

There is widespread agreement among staff in the "600" day schools 
that the "600" schools are housed in buildings that are unsuitable cast- 
offs from the regular school divisions; that the recommended teacher-pupil 
ratio of one teacher for every 12 students is seldom achieved; that staff 
morale is often low; and that ancillary services are gravely inadequate 
to needs. These are not our judgements, but rather are those of directly 
informed and experienced personnel. 

We have made ion comments, after painstaking reflection upon then, 
in order to depict a special educational program that is in deep trouble 
if examined in terms of its own goals, the view of professional participants, 
or through recorded data available for investigation. 


We have no wish to damage the "600" program by indicting it. The "600" 


school progrem represents a definite educational improvement over the pro- 


grams and practices of the past. (Previous practices included incarcerative 


truant schools, parental schools, probationary schools, youth houses, and 
other means of detainment, containment, or coercion.) The present "600" 
school program attempts to protect regular teachers and students from 
undue or damaging disruption, and to provide a therapeutic milieu for the 


child who disrupts. But this program is, however worth-while, ethnically 
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segregated, inconveniently located, undersupported, organizationally un- 


stable, and unable to meet the needs of its student clientele. 


CHANGES THROUGH THE EDUCATIONAL COMPLEX 


Many aspects of the "600" school program (or whatever might replace 
it in the future) cannot be improved without a wider public consensus and 
corresponding amounts of money to testify to the importance of special 
education for the disturbed or the disruptive child. We think it is easy 
but irresponsible to propose changes and improvements that require resources 
that are not available to the Board of Education and that will not be 
forthcoming until the consensus about their value is extended. Therefore, 
we are talking here about improvements that could be accomplished within 
existing resources and as adjunct to the creation of Educational Complexes. 

(1) We propose that most ''600" day schools below the ninth grade be 
abandoned, and that their professional staffs be deployed to middle 
schools within Educational Complexes. 

(2) There, a Special Education Coordinator should be appointed from 
the redeployed personnel. He should be given the same level and type of 
authority we have suggested for the Curriculum Coordinator, including 

direct responsibility to the Chief Administrator of the Complex. In addition, 
the Special Education Coordinator should have the authority, in conjunction 
with a Special Education Staff Council: (a) to screen, diagnose, and assign 
students to special educational services within the Complex, (b) to assist 
in assigning students to centers outside the Complex, and (c) to receive 
others upon their return from residential treatment. 


(3) Each Educational Complex should maintain (under the authority of 
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its Special Education Coordinator) not only a screening unit but a small 

number of classes and instructional programs for emotionally disturbed and 
otherwise seriously disruptive children. About 2,000 students would need 

to be assigned to such programs at the eighth grade level and below. Assum- 
ing 145 Educational Complexes, no one Complex would require more than three 
such classes, and most would require only one. Similar special classes 

should of course be operated for other categories of students such as the 
educable mentally retarded. These should be operated on the same decentralized 
basis. 

(4) At present, the Board operates "600" schools in over ten treatment 
centers. A number of these operate as basic, clinical, and educational 
research teams, in which teachers take direct part in clinical conferences 
and in treatment itself. Administratively, most treatment centers euphasize 
selectivity in the search for children pertinent to their research. Treat- 
ment centers presently serve as schools for no more than about 300 children. 

We suggest that one treatment center in each borough be expanded and 
developed, with the assistance of the appropriate bureaus in the Board of 
Education and other municipal agencies, into a primary resource center for 
special educators in the Complexes. We suggest that each of the five 
strengthened treatment centers be linked intimately with a nearby teacher 
training college or university, a psychiatric hospital, and related treaties, 
training, and research resources. 

Each major treatment center should mediate between the special educa- 


tion programs of Complexes within its borough, and the Board of Education. 


"Exclusive of well established programs for the deaf and the blind. 
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It should offer diagnostic service, staff training services, outpatient 
care that includes educational services, and in other ways fill the gap 
that now obtains between isolated "600" day schools, treatment centers, and 
residential institutions. As funds become available for more community 
mental health clinics and for centers for the treatment and education of 
retarded and otherwise handicapped children, the major treatment center in 
each borough would become a model for the expansion of activities. 

(5) Special educational programs currently located in psychiatric 
hospitals, remand centers, and residential institutions should continue 
their important work of educating nearly 2,000 children and youth. But 
the Board of Education should ask these institutions to change their 
admission practices so that any child from New York City may be served, 


| * 
regardless of ethnicity. 


Where institutions refuse to modify their admission practices, the 
Board of Education should reconsider its policy of staffing schools within 


these ethnically segregated institutions. 


CONCLUS ION 


The five steps we have suggested would not solve all of the problems 
facing special education. But they would produce some immediate progress, 
especially for "600"' school educators, toward resolving some of the most 
discouraging difficulties. For example, problems of student transportation, 
school location, assignment, reassignment and constant movement of special 


students, and problems of staffing and housing "600" type programs, would 
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This is particularly applicable to private and sectarian institutions. It 
is inapplicable to prisons, and most other public institutions. 


be resolved promptly. 

Lines of authority would be clarified, and instructional programs 
would be kept flexible and close to home. Special school teachers and 
other staff would be backed up by training and other services available 
at the major treatment center. Action toward desegregating schools within 
private and sectarian institutions would be stimulated, or the Board of 
Education would be extricated from support of school programs operating 
under de facto segregated auspices. 

The needs of special education in New York City are very severe. 
Progress has been made in the help and schooling given to disturbed and 


disruptive youth, but rising expectations make this degree of progress 


little more than a spur to truly effective action. Educational Complexes 
offer an opportunity to introduce positive changes that will desegregate 


and improve the schooling offered to children with special problems. 


{A STUDY PROJECT REPORT, PRELIMINARY DRAFT.) 
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MEMORANDUM #11 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE OF EDUCATIONAL COMPLEXES 


INTRODUCTION 

Quality integrated public education depends upon the administrative 
framework within which policy and programs are made and implemented. In 
this memorandum, therefore, we shall suggest what is, in our considered 
judgment, a sound administrative structure for the operation of Educational 
Complexes. 

This memorandum does not deal fully with the weighty issues of decen- 
tralization and administrative organization of the public school system 
as a whole. We are interested in structures above the level of the 
district, in fact, only at those points where Educational Complexes are 
involved. We are concerned mainly with administrative arrangements 
within Complexes, and between Complexes and the system at large. 

In developing our suggestions, we have departed in other ways from 
previous reports on the formal organization of the Board of Education. 
We have viewed administrative structure broadly as including allocation 
of authority, line and channels of communication, supervision, and business 
management. We have also sought a structure that entails minimal revision 
of existing arrangements, for formal organizations can seldom be reorganized 
abruptly or profoundly without creating more problems than are resolved 
by the changes. And we sought a structure that would not increase costs 


for administration relative to the city's total expenditures for education. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE WITHIN THE EDUCATIONAL COMPLEX 


Headquarters should develop objectives, policies, and plans, supply 


business and management services, and evaluate outcomes. The field should 


carry out these policies and plans. 


Dus 


In the words of one of the most recent 


and best studies submitted to the Board, "If the field is to do this task, 


a considerable decentralization of responsibility and staff becomes 


necessary." 
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Figure 1 depicts our proposal for achieving "considerable decent- 
ralization" via Educational Complexes. It represents a possible table of 


formal organization of leadership for any one Complex. 


THE CHIEF ADMINISTRATOR OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMPLEX 

As Figure 1 indicates, we propose introducing into the system an 
intermediate level of administrative and instructional authority; namely 
that of the office of the complex administrator, or chief administrator. 
This office would fit between the office of the district superintendent 
and the office of the school principal. It would derive its powers and 
responsibilities from all three existing levels: headquarters, district, 
and local schools. 

We propose that the complex administrator be given the rank (and per- 
haps the title) of field assistant superintendent. As such, the adminis- 
trator should be vested with most of the supervisory, decision-making, 

and managerial responsibilities now characteristic of the field assistant 
superintendent for the district, but for the sole province of the Complex. 
These responsibilities should include rating, training, and supervising 
the personnel of the Complex by inspecting performance, making reports, 
holding hearings, and managing the business and facility-use of buildings 
and staffs. 

The complex administrator should be charged with visiting and evalu- 
ating schools and their staffs, planning and implementing the program of 
instruction under policy directives set by the Board, and guidance of 
personnel toward maximum professional development. The complex administrator 
should also be the educational leader of the complex area. As such, he 


must be in charge of community relations and cooperation with pertinent 
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institutions and agencies and civic groups. 

As the officer in charge of the instructional program and community 
relations of all schools and staff within his complex, the chief adminis- 
trator should have the authority to select and supervise all personnel 
assigned to his office. He should also centralize and manage the budgets 
and expenditures of schools in his complex, including management of funds 
not earmarked by the Board of Education or its district superintendents 
but left to the discretion of the complex administrator and his council 
of principals. 

Attached to the office of the chief administrator would be a series 
of staff officers, including a curriculum coordinator, a special educa- 
tion coordinator, an assistant to the chief administrator, an elementary 
supervisor and a middle school or junior high supervisor. These would 
not constitute additions to Board personnel, but would be drawn from 
existing staff in District offices and from within elementary and junior 


high schools, In effect, personnel now attached to offices just above 


and just below the Complex Administration would be consolidated as complex . 


staff officers. These staff officers would rank on a level with Home 


School principals within the system as a whole. Some of their functions 
have been described in Memorandum #9. 

The chief administrator would be advised by a principals’ council. 
This group would meet frequently to confer with and advise the chief 
administrator, and to intensify liaison between the Home Schools. 
Authority delegated to the council could be defined by the chief adminis- 
trator and would depend upon his style of leadership. 


The administrative center of the Complex should be located in its - 
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most central Middle or Junior High School. If and when Education Parks 


are constructed, segments of Complexes may be drawn into them. Anticipating 


this, the level of principals should be kept distinct from the level of the 
chief administrator. Moreover, the Middle School principal should be 


positioned and paid on a par with principals of the Home Schools. These 


arrangements will make future adjustments feasible without changing the 


basic structure once more. 


PRINCIPALS IN THE COMPLEX 


One purpose of Educational Complexes should be to free principals 
to carry on their most vital work of giving direct leadership to a single 
local school. There are secondary yet very time-consuming tasks now per- 
formed by principals that should therefore be taken over by the chief 
administrator's office. These include routine, burdensome, instructionally 
irrelevant clerical, supply and repair operations. 

The two main tasks of the principal would be program and personnel 
operation within a school. Principals would be given the time for direct 
supervision and for work with teachers on instruction and other program 
concerns. Special guidance, paper work, supplies, transportation, and 
giving of permissions for use of the building by outside groups, would 
all become tasks of the complex administrator, for example, as should 
the securing of permanent substitutes. 

The organization and deployment of personnel within each school 
would be agreed upon between the chief administrator and his council of 
principals, as would such matters as the number, size, and grouping of 
students in classes within grades. This delegation of authority to the 


complex administrator is most central to the formation of Complexes, 
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as is authority to assign personnel, devise in-service training and require 
the participation of staff in meetings and conferences outside the school. 
In short, complex staff must be considered as professional resources and 

as a work force deployed to the maximum advantage of the entire complex. 
School principals should therefore coordinate their leadership with that 


of the administrator and should act as his agents within their schools. 


THE DISTRICT 

We believe that the size and population density of New York City make 
it relatively impossible for field assistant superintendents of districts 
to exert direct or concentrated administrative and supervisory respon- 
sibility. We believe that if, under decentralization, assistant super- 
intendents were to have their responsibilities expanded, they would not 
have the time to carry them out effectively without very substantial 
enlargement of their staffs. 

For these and other reasons, we propose that districts and their 
local boards be retained as part of the leadership organization of the 
system, but that the districts be (1) redrawn, (2) simplified in shape, 
(3) equalized in range of coverage, and (4) reduced in number. For the 
approximately 145 Complexes covering elementary and middle schools, 
district offices and local boards might number 30, with roughly 5 Complexes 
assigned to the jurisdiction of each district. 

In charge of each district should be a district superintendent or 
administrator. In concert with the council of complex administrators, 
the district superintendent would have the authority to carry out these 


positive duties: (1) transmit Board policy to complex administrators, and, 
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with them, clarify the bearing of each policy upon the special needs of 
local areas; (2) mediate communications between complexes and head- 
quarters, particularly as spokesman for and representative of complex 
administrators before the superintendent of schools; (3) coordinate and 
prepare the annual budget for complexes in his district; and (4) serve as 
school officer for the local board of education. 

The district administrator should thus maintain a small office, 
with present staff dispersed into the Complexes. His primary task would 


be liaison between headquarters and the Complexes. Board policy should 


be mediated through the district administrator. It should be in con- 


junction with the district superintendent and the local board of education 
that the council of chief administrators, composed of all administrators 
in the district, should plan bie “eb carry out Board policies. 

Under this proposal, the district superintendent would not appoint, 
regulate, or direct complex administrators or principals. Rather he would 
be the coordinator of decentralized authority, although his post should 
be senior to that of the complex administrator and somewhat higher in the 
pay scale. The arrangement would tend to strengthen the role of the 


district office and the local board as policy transmittors and adaptors 


to district conditions. It would weaken their roles as managers, adminis- 


trators, and field officers. 


NATURE OF RESULTING SCHEME 


In practice, our scheme would convert Complexes into fairly autonomous 
organizational units headed by school officers with the powers of a field 


assistant superintendent, some of the responsibilities accorded today to 
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principals, and with some functions presently performed only at head- 
quarters. Each Complex would operate somewhat like a freshly empowered 
and newly designed school district (in accord with the fact that the average 
Complex would serve more students than most independent school districts 
in the State of New York). 

Specialists ranging from curriculum coordinators to bookeepers and 
business and plant managers, would be redistributed in this system. 
The Board would have to employ very few additional personnel, if any, if 
staff now assigned to bureaus in headquarters, to divisions in head- 
quarters, and to district offices, were assigned instead to Complexes. 

Decentralization cannot be a construct. Funds that have not been 
previously earmarked, personnel, and authority to conduct educational 
affairs, must be transferred from existing echelons and placed in the 


office of the chief administrator of each Complex. This can be done in 


many ways, and our scheme is but one of them. However, if it is not done 


in one way or another, little or no educational or social purpose will be 
served by erecting Complexes. | 

To convey the sense of our proposal, the district superintendent 
would not only rank only one step above the complex administrator. His 
district office should be a channel of communication, a single center 
where headquarters, the local board, and the complexes are in unified 
contact through the district administrator, or senior field assistant 
superintendent. 

If adopted, this scheme would require that a host of other organiza- 
tional questions be treated. Present functions and assignments of 


personnel at headquarters and in the field would have to be re-examined 
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in detail. Our proposals do not address issues of high school administra- 
tion, or the bureaus, and area division administration generally. 

Also, our scheme, like many others involving decentralization, would 
modify the present distribution of authority among supervisory and adminis- 
trative personnel. It is attractive to us in this respect for only two 
reasons. The entire structure is not revamped, as this involves too much 
disruption of current power. And, the reorganization we propose would 
open new positions for advancement for able and even outstanding principals 
now limited somewhat permanently to that level of responsibility. Complex 
administrators would be drawn chiefly from among principals and field 
assistant superintendents. 

Our proposals would decentralize the implementation of policy, and 
centralize the making of policy and the management of the system as a 
whole. We envisage a total structure that is strong at headquarters and 
strong in the field at the dese of the Educational Complex. 

This arrangement would modify most significantly the intermediate 
level of administration -- the district. The district structure, however 
improved and supplemented in the future, is fitted to smaller scale 
cities than New York City. Resources and competencies located in district 
offices cannot be applied effectively in local communities in a city 
system as unique and vast as this one. Ambiguity and frustration now 


ensue primarily from links between local schools and district offices 


on the one hand, and district offices and headquarters on the other. 


Because Complexes and district offices cannot both be strengthened with 


authority, personnel, and new resources, we have proposed enlarged authority 


be extended to complex administrators, and that the personnel of district 
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offices be redeployed into Complexes. The district office would remain 


as a policy transmitting, coordinating, and mediating agency, however. 


(A STUDY PROJECT REPORT. PRELIMINARY DRAFT.) 
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MEMORANDUM #12 


THE LOGISTICS OF BUSING 


INTRODUCTION 
The question addressed in this memorandum is that of how students 


and staff might be transported by bus within Educational Complexes. To 
inform this question, we review a few of the pertinent facts about current 
bus transport practices; we relate these facts to requirements that might 
reasonably be generated by the creation of Educational Complexes; and we 
conclude with a few advisory suggestions. 

Our treatment of busing assumes: (1) Educational Complexes would be 
created in order to further the integration of kindergarten through eighth 
grede student bodies and faculties and to improve the quality of education 
in the process. (2) This can be achieved by increased interchange among 
students, broadened sharing of facilities, and the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of staff and student grouping. (3) Interchange, cooperation, and 
circulation require the movement of students and teachers, and in New York 


City, busing is the best means of movement. 


A FEW PERTINENT FACTS 

At present, some 650 school buses are serving students under arrange- 
ments and contracts established by the Board of Education of New York City. 
These buses service 608 public and parochial schools. They transport a 
total of 87,522 normal students and 7,139 physically handicapped students, 
or altogether more than 10% of the elementary and junior high school 


Students in the system. Of the 650 school buses, 121 transport 7,100 
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children participating in Open Enrollment. These 121 buses are rented at 
a cost of $44.43 per bus per day. The other 539 buses are contracted for 
round trips at an average cost of nearly 19 cents per normal student -- 


costs for handicapped students running somewhat higher, of course. 


EDUCATIONAL COMPLEXES AND BUSING 


The reorganization of public schools into Educational Complexes would 
necessitate additional and different types of busing throughout the city. 
Buses are at present used almost exclusively for transport to and from 
schools, and from schools to places of religious education. In Complexes, 
buses would be needed for transporting students and school staff from each 
Home School to the Middle School, and to other Home Schools and to com-— 
munity facilities within the Complex. Thus, the number of buses needed 
and the amount of travel they would be needed for depends ultimately on 
the amount of circulation planned by the Chief Administrator and his 
Principals. The number of buses used would be in addition, however, to 
the number presently used for transport between homes and schools, 
although the same buses might be used to perform the two types of functions 
at different times in the same day. 

We have proposed the establishment of 90 Educational Complexes in 
Queens and Brooklyn. An additional 55 Complexes for the Bronx and 
Manhattan (26 for Manhattan and 29 for the Bronx), or 145 for the city 
as a whole, would comprise a system-wide grouping of schools into 
Complexes. 

On the average, there would be 4 elementary schools per Complex 


with an average enrollment of 1,050 per school, assuming a K-6 grade 
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organization, or 4,200 children per Complex.” Using an average of 30 
pupils per class, there would be approximately 150 children per grade per 
school or 600 elementary level students per grade per Educational Complex. 
A school bus transports roughly 65 students at a time. 

If one bus can move 65 students or staff members, two buses could 
move the 150 students in one Home School grade; nine buses to move all 600 
students in a single typical Home School; and 64 buses could move all of 
the elementary school students in a single typical Complex. At the very 
upper limit, every elementary school student in every Complex in the city 
could be moved at the same time with a fleet of about 9,370 buses. 

The above estimates assume the simultaneous busing of children, with 
each bus making only one trip and being responsible for a given 65 students 
and teachers. 

Another estimate involves the continuous use of one bus throughout 
the school day to transport different groups of students and teachers. 
Given an average bus trip of 15 minutes, in a four hour day one bus could 
make 16 trips, transporting approximately 1,050 individuals, or an entire 
school. Similarly, an entire Complex of 4,200 elementary students could 
be moved by four buses, and every elementary school child in every Complex 
could be moved once a day with 580 buses. 

The above discussion pertains to all Complexes. However, the parameters 


could be narrowed if initial interest centered on those Complexes where 
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Busing estimates have been based on a K-6 grade structure to establish 
the upper limits of busing. Such estimates would be altered as grade 
structure shiffs. 
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movement would contribute to a high degree of ethnic interchange. Approxi- 
mately 90 Complexes, containing 378,000 elementary school children, would 


fall into this category. The simultaneous movement of these children 


would require 5,815 buses. The continuous use of vehicles would require 


360 buses to move each of these children once a day. 


ADVISORY SUGGESTIONS 


A fleet of 20 buses contracted for use throughout the period of the 
elementary school day would make a sound beginning of a program to 
introduce Complexes. These could be assigned to the 20 Complexes the 
Board might create for the 1965 year prior to creating about 145 Complexes. 
During that experimental year, the cost of this type of shuttle busing, 
the uses to which it could be put, and the general economies that could 
be achieved, could all be determined empirically. 

When Complexes had been created throughout the city, buses could be 
assigned to the 90 where the exchange of students and faculty and the 
sharing of facilities were most pertinent to the achievement of quality 
integrated education. On a schedule of gradual enlargement of bus services 
within Complexes, the Board might choose to move from 20 buses in the first 
experimental year, to 90 in the second year, to 145 over the succeeding 
two years. 

Depictions of busing within Complexes as costly, burdensome, futile 
or even harmful involve wild exaggerations of how many students would be 
moved and how often. They also involve a grave minimization of how much 
busing is already in operation within the public school system. What we 


recommend is the reasoned use of buses for transporting students and 
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staff over short distances for particular objectives such as visiting, 
student grouping, special services, consultation and conferring, and 
the sharing of facilities. 

The precedents are firmly established in the transportation daily 
of millions of Americans of all ages between buildings in public school 
districts, colleges and universities, hospitals and other treatment 
centers, federal agencies, and industrial and military bases. One bus 
per Complex, expanding from 20 to 145 in a four year period, would 
provide a very modest yet productive transport service for New York 
City. 

Finally, the argument advanced by opponents of busing to achieve 
desegregation, that the money for buses should be spent on education, 
cannot be applied to our proposal. Busing within Complexes would be 
planned by professional educators to enhance the learning of students. 


No "mechanical shuffling" of student bodies can be alleged. 


(A STUDY PROJECT REPORT. PRELIMINARY DRAFT.) 
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MEMORANDUM #13 


SOME MODIFICATIONS OF QUEENS COMPLEXES 


In Memorandum #2 we set forth a series of 36 possible Educational 
Complexes in Queens. There, we stated, "These (Complexes) are not 
necessarily the best possible clusters that might be devised." They rf 
were designed as one set of possibilities arrived at after painstaking 
reflection based upon the social, educational, geographic and con- 
struction criteria cited in Memo #2. Other possibilities do exist. 
Since the release of Memo #2, other possibilities of grouping Queens 
schools have been reviewed.” The purpose of this report is to present 
some alternative suggestions in Queens, to show that other viable 
recommendations can be made, and that a 4-4-4 grade structure is not 
only desirable but feasible in the long run. 

All of the Complexes proposed here are "grade modifications" of 
our original groupings. No new groupings of other kinds have been 
devised. In order to group a given number of schools, it is necessary 
to determine the effect this grouping has on all surrounding schools. 

A regrouping of one or two Complexes therefore necessitates the 
regrouping of all Queens schools. As a result of the analysis reported 
in Memo #2, this was not found to be desirable. 

Tables 1-11 show some of the modifications we consider possible 


in Queens. (Reference to Memo #2 will provide a comparison with our 
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We would like to thank the Queens Association For Quality Integrated 
Education for their work along these lines. Although we felt that 
their specific suggestions were not viable due to conflict with our 
basic criteria, their thinking stimulated our reassessment of some of 
the original proposed Queens Complexes. 
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original Complexes.) Eight Complexes have been redefined on a 4-4-4 


grade organization. Two now contain middle schools with a 6-7-8 grade 


organization; and one contains a 7-8 grade structure. 


TABLE 1 (3 Modified) 


EDUCATIONAL COMPLEXES QUEENS 
WOODSIDE - JACKSON HEIGHTS - ELMHURST - CORONA 


Junior High School : Elementary Schools yee ae 


14, 19, 92, 143, 13, 89, 149, N 233°) 
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“ysl 


' _—— 


Capacity of Junior High School 1963 _ 2,804 


Enrollment and Composition 1963 | Puerto Rican Negro Other Total Enrollment 
Grades %68 Enrollment 83 560 | 1,583 2,226 
1963 JHS % Ethnic Composition 8%, 307 62% 100% 
Projected JHS % Ethnic Composition. | ae 25% oe ame 8 
"Ethnic Composition of Elementary School Numb 
Schools 1963 | 14 4 19 92 {| 143 | oo 9. 
Total Enrollment 793 1,192 497 607 769 41,039 ]1,057 
% Negro Ss jar} 99 83 1 7 12 | 
% Puerto Rican 4 | 6 6 4 2 1 
% Change Negro 1958-1963 =2 +54 +2 | +2 0 +7 +2 | 
% Change Puerto Rican 1958-1963 +43 | +27 +1 +4 Oo] #1 wt & 
*Projected junior high school ethnic composition baste upon 1963 grades %e6 enroll- 
ment of elementary schools included in complex. 3-6 
Comments: 
kK 
JHS 16, N 61 will contain a 6-7-8 grade enrollment. 
(a) 


New 233 to replace 89 with a 114 decrease in capacity. 


Type: 


Desegregative and Preventive 


TABLE 2 


(5 Modified) 


EDUCATIONAL COMPLEXES QUEENS 
ASTORIA 


Junior High School 


Elementary Schools 


2044) 


| 


111, 112, 166, N 76 


———— 


Capacity of Junior High School 1963 —_—s-1.673 


a 


Enrollment and Composition 1963 | Puerto Rican | Negro Other | Total Enrollment 

Grades ete Enrollment 136 356 802 1,495 

1963 JHS % Ethnic Composition 12% 35%, 53% 100% 
Projected JHS 7% Ethnic Composition i i, ee “e 100% 

Ethnic Composition of Elementary School Number 

Schools 1963 111 $112 } 166 {nN 76 | 

Total Enrollment 1,040 858 836 | 1,408 

% Negro 63 15} 28 

% Puerto Rican 15 2 9 

% Change Negro 1958-1963 +16 +7 +6 

% Change Puerto Rican 1958-1963 “lf +1] +1 & 


*Projected junior high school ethnic composition based upon 1963 grades 4a enroll- 
ment of elementary schools included in complex. 


Comments: 


kek 


Computed capacity of new building. 


(a) 


JHS will contain grades 5-6-/-8. 


Type: 


Preventive 


3-6 


TABLE 3 (8 Modified) 


EDUCATIONAL COMPLEXES QUEENS 
ASTORIA 


Junior High School Elementary Schools ys ee * 


126 (>) 5, 7, 83, 171, 9, N 1768) 


4 ) ew 


Capacity of Junior High School 1963 __—41632_ 


: Enrollment and Composition 1963 | Puerto Rican | Negro Other Total Enrollment 
a an uggs ui 
Grades “ef Enrollment 172 320 1,136 1,628 
| 
1963 JHS % Ethnic Composition : 11% 18% 71% 100% 
_ Projected JHS % Ethnic Composition 3 112% 20% 70% 100% 


Ethnic Composition of Elementary 


School Number 


Schools 1963 ee ee | 121 i Mcciniel 
Total Enrollment 800 onl 474 | 851 | 294 
% Negro Gi iM 14 37 49 
% Puerto Rican 2 8 2 19 18 
% Change Negro 1958-1963 0 4, 4-7 4-5 +8 
% Change Puerto Rican 1958-1963 +1 “1 {| -l +1 =8 


i ineeieemnemieniaitiell 


ment of elementary schools included in complex. 


Comments: 
(a) 


(b) 


JHS 126 will contain grades 5-6=7-8, 


Type: 


Preventive 


: 
aaa 


*projected junior high school ethnic composition based upon 1963 grades 46 enroll- 


3-6 


New 17 to replace 5 and 7 with an 820 decrease in capacity. 


TABLE 4 


(10 Modified) 


EDUCATIONAL COMPLEXES QUEENS 


MIDDLE VILLAGE 


Elementary Schools 


Junior High School | 
119°) 


91, 87, 113, 128, N 21144) 


Capacity of Junior High School 1963 845 
Enrollment and Composition 1963 "Puerto Rican | Negro | Other | Total Enrollment 
Grades 458 Enrollment 5 88 798 891 
1963 JHS % Ethnic Composition 0 49, 96% 100% 
Projected JHS 7% Ethnic Composition ) 1% 10% 90% 100% 
Ethnic Composition of Elementary | School Number 
ft Schools 1963 _ 91_ 387 1113 128 
Total Enrollment 385 | 608 } 399 266 
% Negro 9S: 2 0 0 
% Puerto Rican 0 2 0 0 
% Change Negro 1958-1963 49 1422 | 0 0 
% Change Puerto Rican 1958-1963 0 +2 | O 0 : a } oe 


*projected junior high school ethnic composition based upon 1963 grades &x& enroll- 


ment of elementary schools included in complex. 


3-6 


Comments : 
(a) 
New 211 to replace 87 with 186 increase in capacity. 
(b) 
JHS 119 will contain grades 5-6-7-8. 
Type: 


Desegregative and Preventive 


—_ 


(9 Modified) 


EDUCATIONAL COMPLEXES QUEENS 
LONG ISLAND CITY - SUNNYSIDE 


Junior High School | 


Elementary Schools 


125 (4) 


| 


150, 199, 11, 12 


—— 


Capacity of Junior High School 1963 


1,558 


Enrollment and Composition 1963 


| Puerto Rican 


Total Enrol Iment 


Grades x8, Enrollment 


1963 JHS % Ethnic Composition 


Projected JHS % Ethnic Composition 


—— 


1,546 
100% 


100% 


Ethnic Composition of Elementary 


Schools 1963 


School Numbe 


12 


Total Enrollment 

¢ Meere 

%, Puerto Rican 

% Change Negro 1958-1963 


% Change Puerto Rican 1958-1963 


i 


i 


*Projected junior high school ethnic composition based upon 1963 grades ~%#e6 enroll- 
ment of elementary schools included in complex. 


Comments: 


416 
3 

2 
+2 


+2 


| | 


3-6 


KK 
Reduction of percentage Negro due to withdrawal of P.S,. 127 from 


feeder pattern. 


(a) 


JHS 125 will contain grades 5-6-7-8 . 


Type: 


Preventive 


TABLE 6 


(11 Modified) 


EDUCATIONAL COMPLEXES QUEENS 
MIDDLE VILLAGE 


- Junior High School | 


Elementary Schools 


73 6b) 
| 


Eee 


78, 102, 153, 49, N 229°) 


Capacity of Junior High School 1963 1,529 


——_—— 


Total Enrol iment 


_Enrollment and Composition 1963 | Puerto Rican | Negro j Other 

Grades 4%8 Enrollment 11 45 1,i% 1,227 
1963 JHS % Ethnic Composition | 1% 8%, 91% 100% 
Projected JHS r/ Ethnic Composition” ) 17 4%, 95% 100% 


Ethnic Composition of Elementary 


School Number 


Schools 1963 _ 


Total Enrollment 
% Negro 
% Puerto Rican 


% Change Negro 1958-1963 


% Change Puerto Rican 1958-1963 


78_} 102 | 153 a 

715 463 | 627 | 610 
erty 9) 6 | 
ct si: ) 4 
of +1} +9 | 0 
of +2 | +1 | -1 


caine 


*projected junior high school ethnic composition based upon 1963 NS 
ment of elementary schools included in complex. 


Comments: 
(2) New 229 to replace 78 with a 529 increase in capacity. 
(b) 
JHS 73 will contain grades 5-67-38. 
Type: 


Preventive 


3-6 


TABLE 7 (21 Modified) 


EDUCATIONAL COMPLEXES QUEENS 
ROCKAWAY 


Junior High School Elementary Schools 


w 53>) 104, 215/106, 197, N 226‘) 
Capacity of Junior High School 1963 1,800 
' Enrollment and Composition 1963 | Puerto Rican | Negro Other | Total Enrollment 

Grades dei Enrol iment 47 337 | 1,464 1,848 
1963 JHS % Ethnic Composition -- “<= -= == 
Projected JHS % Ethnic Composition | 3% 18% | 79% 100%, 
Ethnic Composition of Elementary School Numbe 
ees Schools 1963 | 215 $106 | 197 

Total Enrollment 871 | 28 | 397: 11,262 

| 
% Negro <<. ey 43 | 
; Annex, 
% Puerto Rican oj; 1 6 
| to 
% Change Negro 1958-1963 +5 +-7 Began 
| 215 in | | 

% Change Puerto Rican 1958-1963 0 O | 1963 e 
*Projected junior high school ethnic composition based upon 1963 grades #6 enroll- 

ment of elementary schools included in complex. 3=6 
Comments: 

(a) 
New 226 to replace 215 and 106 with no increase in capacity. 
(b) 


New JHS 53 will contain grades 5-6-7-8. 


Type: 


Preventive and Desegregative 


TABLE 8 


(22 Modified) 


EDUCATIONAL COMPLEXES QUEENS 
ROCKAWAY 


Junior High School 


Elementary Schools 


180 64) 43, 114, 183 and its annex 47, N 225 

Capacity of Junior High School 1963 1,365 Pies 

Enrollment and Composition 1963 | Puerto Rican | Negro Other | Total Enrollment 

Grades pr Enrollment 93 384 708 1,185 

1963 JHS % Ethnic Composition 67 197% 715% 100% 

Projected JHS % Ethnic Composition | 8% 32% 607 1007 
"Ethnic Composition of Elementary School Number . 
Schools 1963 43 | 114 4183/4 SL 

Total Enrollment 154 | 826 } 875/ | 1,019 | 

| 148 | 

% Negro 13) 6 57 

% Puerto Rican 4 0 14 

% Change Negro 1958-1963 =2 0 +4 
_% Change Puerto Rican 1958-1963 | -1 | -1 | -4 a" : 


*Pro jected junior high school ethnic c 


ment of elementary schools included in complex. 


Comments: 


kk 


Computed capacity of new building. 


(a) 


JHS 180 contains grades 5-6-7-8, 


Type: 


Preventive 


omposition based upon 1963 grades 4% enroll- 


3=6 


TABLE 9 (23 Modified) 


EDUCATIONAL COMPLEXES QUEENS 


ROCKAWAY 


Junior High School 


Elementary Schools 


198 ¢@) 
| 


105, 42 


———EE —_—o 


Capacity of Junior High School 1963 1,538 


—_— 


Total Enrol Iment 


Enrollment and Composition 1963 | Puerto Rican | Negro Other 
_ Grades raed Enrollment 78 339 {1,431 
1963 JHS % Ethnic Composition 37% 147 837, 
Projected JHS 7% Ethnic Composition” | Ste 227% EY’ 


1,568 
100% 


1007 


— 


Ethnic Composition of Elementary 
Schools 1963 


School Number 


Total Enrollment 
% Negro 
% Puerto Rican 


% Change Negro 1958-1963 


% Change Puerto Rican 1958-1963 


ge 28 
4 7 | 
+54 -13 
+4) +3] | 


a 


| 


saiiteaeteaaiaia 


otha 


semienendiidiie 


i Comments: 


(a) 


Type: 


Desegregative and Preventive 


JHS 198 contains grades 5-6-7-8, 


*Projected junior high school ethnic composition based upon 1963 grades 4%6 enroll- 
ment of elementary schools included in complex. 


3-6 


TABLE 10 


EDUCATIONAL COMPLEXES QUEENS 


JAMAICA = SOUTH JAMAICA 


(29 Modified) 


Junior High School | 


Elementary Schools 


1424) 


100, 121, 155, 96, 123, N 238 


— 


Capacity of Junior High School 1963 


1,795 


Enrollment and Composition 1963 | Puerto Rican Negro | Other | Total Enrollment 
Grades dele Raxol neat 58 859 453 1,370 

1963 JHS % Ethnic Composition 4%, 92%, 4%, 100% 
Projected JHS % Ethnic Composition ) 4% 63% . 5 i. 
"Ethnic Composition of Elementary School Number 
be. Schools 1963 | 100 } 121 155 i 96 | 39% 

Total Enrollment 1,116 12 888 423 11,843 | 1,20 

% Negro 2} 2 88 65 96 

% Puerto Rican 3 A 5 6 3 

% Change Negro 1958-1963 0 +16) +27 | +30 +3 

% Change Puerto Rican 1958-1963 +2 +1i <4 -1 Oj “ Seal 


*projected junior high school ethnic composition based upon 1963 mean OS: 2 ca 
ment of elementary schools included in complex. 4=5 


Comments: 


ek 
Computed capacity of new building. 


(a) 


JHS 142 will contain grades 7 and 8. 


Type: 


Desegregative 
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TABLE 11 (30 Modified) 


EDUCATIONAL COMPLEXES QUEENS 
JAMAICA - SOUTH JAMAICA 


Elementary Schools 


Junior High School 


“aad 40, 48, 55, 116, 160, 140 


| s 


Capacity of Junior High School 1963 1,716 


—-_ 


% Enrollment and Composition 1963 | Puerto Rican | Negro Other Total Enrol iment 

Grades dome Enrollment 39 1,641 287 1,967 

1963 JHS % Ethnic Composition LY, 92% || yy A 100% 
Projected JHS % Ethnic Composition | 2%, ort vei. 19 
Ethnic Composition of Elementary School Numbe Che ee i 

Schools 1963 bo ee eae | 

Total Enrollment 731 is 688 {1,039 } 971 >128 
-% Negro 96 | 97 5 99 | 97 96 ! 
%, Puerto Rican 4 | 1 1 1 2 2 

% Change Negro 1958-1963 Begun { +1 4 | 0 +] = | 

% Change Puerto Rican 1958-1963 i Of +1 ) 0 mse 


*Projected junior high school ethnic composition based upon 1963 grades 4@& enroll- 
ment of elementary schools included in complex. 3-6 


Comments? 


kk 
JHS 8 will contain a 6-7-8 grade enrollment. 


Type: 


Desegregative 
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MEMORANDUM #14 


OVERVIEW OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMPLEX STUDY PROJECT 


ae INTRODUCTION 


In September, 1964, the Board of Education of the City of New York 


and the Institute of Urban Studies of Teachers College co-signed a 


research contract and a corresponding memorandum of agreement. "The 


objective of the contract research," to quote from the memorandum of 


agreement, was "to conduct a detailed examination and analysis of the 


concept of the Educational Complex, as the idea applies to public 


schools in New York City. The purpose is to provide the basis for 


- decisions by the Board of Education and its administration concerning 
Educational Complexes."' The contract was for a five month period. | 
This memorandum is offered as an overview of the Educational 
Complex concept from the Institute of Urban Studies. This overview 
is not the same thing, however, as the final summary referred to in 
the memorandum of agreement. That document estates, "It is intended 
that the findings be presented to the Superintendent periodically in 
a series of papers as different aspects of the studies are completed." 
This has been done in preliminary memoranda filed with Assistant 
Superintendent Jacob Landers, all of which were made public. The 


: agreement further states: ‘There will also be a final summary, 


the nature of which will be agreed upon jointly by the Superintendent 


and the Executive Officerof the Institute of Urban Studies." This : 
overview, Memorandum #14, is a review of our work to guide the 


Superintendent in preparing a final report; it is not a "final 


summary." 


me 


As this overview is read, other limitations should be kept in mind. 


Like the preliminary reports on which it is based, this report is 
technical and advisory in nature. The authors have a point of view. 
They have espoused preferences. But they are aware that "all authority 
for decision is reserved to the Superintendent of Schools and the Board 
of Education," 

This entire project was undertaken "in an effort to facilitate 
policy deliberations of the Superintendent and the Board." As social 
scientists, we approached a set of social and educational questions 
in terms of a suggested partial solution set forth in the report, 


Desegregating the Public Schools of New York City (e.g., The Allen 


Report). We used sociological, social psychological, and planning 
techniques to assess the desirability and feasibility of the 
Educational Complex. Our assessment is technical in character and 
advisory by intent, but it is not scientific. Finally, if ideas 
expressed here require fuller exposition, the reader should refer to 


the earlier memoranda. 


CONCEPT OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMPLEX 


The Educational Complex was one among a number of arrangen_nts 
and policies suggested in The Allen Report for improving and 
desegregating the public schools of New York City. We came to define 
the Educational Complex as an administratively and geographically 
bounded set of public schools whose chief officer has the authority 
and other means to increase the interchange among teachers and among 
students in the member schools and to make the best local adaptation 


of schools to the service of educational and desegregation. needs. 
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Below, we examine elements of this definition. 
(1) Desegregation: 

We have proposed three types of Complexes, with respect to the 
goal of school desegregation: 

(a) The Desegregative type of Complex would achieve an immediate 
reduction in the current level of ethnic segregation common to that set 
of schools and specifically within the Middle School. A Complex may 
be of the desegregative type even if its Middle School is still ethnically 
segregated. The important feature is the reduction of a noteworthy 
level of current segregation. 

(b) The Preventive type of Complex offers resistance to future 
ethnic segregation. A Complex is preventive if there is evidence that 
the reorganization entailed in creating it would reduce the current 
rate of majority group out-migration or the rate of minority group in- 
migration. 

(c) Complexes in which neither directly desegregative nor 
preventive trends could be established, we identified as of the No 
Change type. These are worth creating in order to achieve system-wide 
decentralization and in view of future changes in local communities. 
Incidentally, as Table I reveals, we estimate that about 17% of the 
eelidiss ene properly be classified as both desegregative and 
preventive. (See Table I on following page.) 

(2) Administration: 

Each set of public schools designated as an Educational Complex 

should be managed by a Chief Administrator, housed in a Middle School 


within the Complex, subordinate only to the District Superintendent, 


ETHNIC EFFECT OF EDUCATIONAL COMPLEXES IN NEW YORK CITY 


TABLE I 


Types Of Complexes 


2 eee 
Estimated. 


16 


Borough Total Desegregative Preventive Desegregative wo change 
And Preventive 
Number 

# yA # yA # yA # yA 
Queens 36 = 14 10 28 14 39 7 19 
Brooklyn 54 7 13 5 9 4 7 38 70 
Manhattan*™ 26 1 4 1 4, 2 8 22 85 
Bronx” 29 a Sy be is 
Total 145 ll 23 16 24 17 82 57 


aSe 


and responsible for innovative as well as routine aspects of educational 
practice in his Complex. Each Complex would operate as a relatively 
independent sub-system, part of a decentralized school system. In such 
a system, the Board of Education would function as a pelicy-making 
body, and its central administrative units would serve as a research 
and development support structure for the Board and the system of 
Complexes. Some central units would be redistributed. 

(3) Geographic Character: 


An Educational Complex would contain within its boundaries 


fairly proximate schools and student populations. Students would be 


assigned to Home Schools in accordance with present procedures.” The 
Home Schools surrounding each Middle School would be not more than 20 
minutes of bus travel time apart from one another or from the Middle 
School. We found these boundary criteria feasible in our analyses of 
Brooklyn and Queens. 

There is no one "best of all possible set of schools" to include 
in any Complex. The boundaries of Complexes may be set by considering 
(a) the travel time between schools, (b) the current total and grade- 
by-grade ethnic composition of each school, (c) the rates of ethnic 
change in the schools and their neighborhoods, (d) building plans for 
the area, and (e) school capacity and utilization rates. Within the 
limits posed by proximity and bus travel time, it has been our chief 
aim to group schools in sets that reduce current ethnic segregation 


or help to prevent future segregation. When an overall grouping for 


*Most elementary school children, but not all, now attend schools within 
12 blocks of their homes. 


pr a 


a borough has been projected, the practical knowledge of citizen groups 
and local boards of education can be used to make better and more 
detailed adjustments. 
(4) Interchange: 
A Complex offers possibilities for introducing cooperative 
teaching and instructional specialization. That is, teachers may be 
"pooled" administratively so that the best ways of combining their time 


and skills, whether through sharing of common classes or exchanges of 


students or in other ways, can be employed. Teachers may be interchanged 


by coordinating their schedules. Teacher exchange can make teaching 
innovations more feasible and less costly. Teachers with unique skills 
can increase their impact on students by periodic release from the 
confines of a single class within a single school. The same principle 
applies to special and remedial teachers. 

Other special services may be located in the Middle School which 
would serve as administrative, curricular, research, and community 
headquarters for the Complex, as well as a place for teacher training, 
exchange, and special service. In short, the Complex could stimulate 
better physical, social, and academic circulation of public school 
faculties, creating in each Complex that division of lahor best suited 
to the needs of its student body. This is perhaps the primary educa- 
tional advantage of the Complex. 

Interchange applies as well to students. The Complex offers an 
arrangement for increasing the flexibility and relevance of student 
grouping. Students with distinctive abilities in a single subject 


area could be grouped together on regularly scheduled occasions. 


= 


Students needing remedial or other specialized instruction could be drawn 
from all schools in the Complex and assigned to study periodically in 
selected places within it. 

The Educational Complex also offers possibilities for social and 
recreational as well as educational exchanges among students. The Complex 


can make scarce facilities available to more children. Individual schools 


lacking adequate play space or equipment, for example, could share the 


more adequare facilities of other schools in the system. Auditorium, 


gymnasium, special project, art and music, and diagnostic service space 


are all unevenly distributed at present. 


The site of each Complex is determined so as to make bus transporta- 
tion feasible. We assume that bus service could be rented or buses 
purchased over a period of years. Bus transportation can be introduced 
first in those Complexes where the need for improved education and for 
desegregation is greatest. Students need not be transported daily or 
even simultaneously. A single bus serving a typical Complex would 
introduce much more interchange than is now typical or feasible. 

(5) Adaptability: 

The main advantage of the Educational Complex is an improved 
division of labor. The Complex could make possible a more meaningful 


use of teachers, facilities, and student grouping and schooltime. The 


_ improved division of labor that could characterize the Complex depends 


upon the ability of a chief administrator and his principals to have the 
authority to design a curriculum, a program of instruction, and a plan 


for interchange that fit the resources of the Complex, its community, 


x 


and the unique requirements of the local population. The quality of the 
Educational Complex would probably depend on the ability of the chief 


administrator to adapt the services of the Complex to local requirements. 


GRADE STRUCTURE OF EDUCATION COMPLEXES 

The ideal grade structure for the Educational Complex would be one 
where the Home School contained the grades from pre-kindergarten through 
fourth grade (with various neighborhood extension services for all age 
groups, including adults), and the Middle School would include grades 
five through eight (with administrative and community center facilities). 

At present, however, it is not feasible to introduce this 4-4-4 
grade structure on a system-wide basis. Our judgment is based on the 
existing severe shortage of space for ninth graders in existing high 
schools, particularly in Brooklyn and Queens, and on the fact of very 
serious overutilization of some junior high schools. In proposing viable 
arrangements of Complexes in Queens and Brooklyn, therefore, the majority 
of school groupings do not fit the grade structure proposed as ideal. 
They are organized on the basis of K=-6 Home Schools and 7-9 Middle 
Schools. Various alternatives were suggested, however: Besides the 
ideal 4-4-4 organization, some Complexes were organized on the basis of: 
K=5 Home Schools and 6-8 Middle Schools, while others contained K-6 Home 
Schools and 7-8 Middle Schools. 

One of the greatest values of our analysis has been the realization 
that it is wise to aim for an ideal 4-4-4 grade structure in the long 
run, but pursuit of quality integrated education in the short term, will 
require adjustment to existing school plants, population distributions 


and density, rates of change, and local needs. Various alternatives 
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exist, and a rigid adherence to one grade structure, for the short run, 


seems unwise. As the building program is modified to permit the transfer 


ee PI, See eT 


of grades, the grade organization of the Complex should be shifted. This | 
is possible without yfiolating other standards to be preserved in creating 
Complexes. 

Not all criteria can be met at once. We have favored groupings of | 
gets cat ol enable the introduction of Complexes on a city-wide | 
basis. Any Board of Education intent on establishing Complexes that 
contributed to quality integrated education could settle upon its own 


modifications and improvements in procedure, however. 


EDUCATIONAL COMPLEXES AND EDUCATION PARKS 


The Educational Complex is insufficient to desegregate the public 
schools of New York City completely. Without other steps, in fact, 


Complexes would merely delay some of the segregation now taking place. 


In concert with other changes, however, Complexes would make a positive 
difference. 

One of the most frequently discussed approaches to quality integrated 
education in New York City today is the concept of the Education Park. 
Our study suggests that the value of the Educational Complex is enhanced 
if it is to become the first step in planning for Education Parks; that 
is, large, consolidated, unified school plants built in a campuselike 


arrangement and serving many surrounding neighborhoods. Parks, formed 


by absorbing several Complexes, could further broaden the population 
base, and thereby achieve even better use of resources and more 


desegregation. 


-1l0e@ 


Complexes, if introduced promptly, would contribute significantly 


to the desegregation of some Middle Schools and to the prevention of 
further segregation in others. The amount of the contribution, however, | 
is insufficient to prevent the ultimate extreme segregation of the 


entire system, if nothing else is done at the same time. It would be 


possible to create Complexes and to plan toward Education Parks on the 
basis of their establishment. The Complex could become one stage in a 
planned transition from the current system of isolated plants and 
facilities to a future system which can more adequately provide quality 
integrated education. 

Even so, the Education Park is also insufficient, if taken by 
itself. For example, if grades 5 through 12 were included, and if each 
Park were to serve about 10,000 students, up to 80 such Parks would be 
needed. The public school system would become more segregated, given 
its present rate of change, before many of these could be financed. 
The Education Park depends for its effectiveness upon other efforts and 
coordinated policies. These include decentralization, desegregation of 
staff, revision of vocational education and special education programs, 
and the modification of existing elite high school practices, to mention 
a few. In short, architectural changes would need to be based upon 


changes in Board policy and on changes in formal and informal organization. 


"See Robert A. Dentler, "A Sociologist Asks: Is the Educational Park a 

Good Idea?" An Exploration of the Educational Park Concept, Nathan Jacobson, 
Editor, Board of Education of New York City, 1964. This paper was prepared 
before the present Educational Complex Study Project was begun. The author 
has come to value the Education Park as one of several urgently desirable 
procedures for achieving quality integrated education. Nevertheless, this 
paper states the limitations of the Park as a concept considered in isola- 


tion. 


otis 


There are places in presently expanding ghetto situations in Queens 
and Brooklyn where Education Parks could be planned and built to create 
as much desegregation as possible. These include college and high 
school sites, along with other institutions that could form the foci 
of good Education Parks. Where the Educational Complex has the benefit 
of being system-wide in character and achieving limited desegregation, 
the Education Park has the potentiality of reversing segregation at 


crucial places within the system. 


EDUCATIONAL COMPLEXES AND THE BUILDING PROGRAM 


The Education Park is one among a number of planning concepts that 
deserve concerted attention. The Board of Education could also decide 
to make other changes within its building program that would reduce 
present school segregation or prevent future increases in segregation: 
(1) The chief factor to be worked with to achieve desegregated 
schools is the building program. What is needed most of all in this 
connection is an unequivocal directive to the School Planning and 
Research Division's planning staff to utilize all avenues for accom- 
plishing desegregation and to relate these methods directly to the 
planning of new and renovated buildings. Most longer range building 
plans presently on the books could be canceled, particularly 1967 to 
1971 plans, and the money budgeted for them applied elsewhere. Educa- 
tional Complexes, properly planned for example, could release the 
Board from some of its current building plans and make possible the 
planned construction of expanded high schools and new Middle Schools 


at locations that could contribute to the prevention of further 


segregation. A valid commitment to the Education Park and the 4-4-4 
grade structure further necessitates alterations in present planning 
procedures and allows even more degrees of freedom in determining the 
need and location of future buildings. 

(2) The research and planning that leads to projecting building 


need can be made more sensitive to the ethnic factor in community 


population. This would require only slight changes in the sophisticated 


technical procedures for determining and projecting the size and ethnic 
composition of school and community populations which are now in use. 


A concerted attack on current and future school segregation requires 


modification of research and planning procedures. What we are suggest- | 


ing is not just a commitment to desegregation as a primary goal but the 


actual devising and planning of alternative schemes to achieve it. 


STUDY PROJECT AND THE ALLEN REPORT 


The Educational Complex Study Project grew out of the work of the 
State Advisory Committee and its Allen Report. One way to assess what 
was learned from this study is to relate it to the concluding recom- 


mendations of The Allen Report. 


Below, we list the seven steps which, according to The Allen 
Report, "can be taken now and over the coming year without additional 
outside funds...'' After each step, where relevant, we add a comment 


about what we have learned from this Study Project. 


1. "The 5 high schools already projected by the Board 
for construction and already capitalized could be relocated 
outside minority ghettoes and redesigned to become comprehen- 
sive high schools. This would set the precedent for future 


secondary school construction.’ 
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Our analyses of Brooklyn and Queens identified junior high schools 
from which ninth graders might best be relocated as of September, 1965, 
into four year high schools. The same logic could be applied to the 
Bronx and Manhattan. Step One is feasible, though all 5 high schools 
may not be built as quickly as was believed in Spring, 1964. 

2. "Junior high schools feeding the new comprehensive 

high schools, other new junior high schools (scheduled) for 

construction, and selected junior highs...should be chosen 

for conversion into middle schools. This conversion could 

be accomplished, we believe, without extra expense within 

the next year. Later, additional conversions would require 

further funds." 

We have identified schools where just such changes could be 
accomplished in Brooklyn and in Queens. Step Two is feasible, in our : 
judgment, but the pace is overstated. More attention could be given 
to preparing for Complexes on a system-wide basis. Some of the 
segregated junior high schools can be partially desegregated by the 
Fall of 1965, however. 

3. "A first series of Educational Complexes could be 
created around the newly formed middle schools cited above. 


These would require complicated administrative and faculty 
reorganization but no important addition to expenditures." 


Fed I OT a SSI OR a ee OTe EE ay Te Nghe ea One er © Ta nn ae — me — ene | 


Step Three is supported as feasible on the basis of this Study 


Project. Indeed, we have gone well beyond this proposal in suggesting 
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that it would be practicable for the Board to introduce Complexes 
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system-wide by 1966. 


4. (Step Four concerns personnel recruitment and is beyond 


the range of our Study Project's concerns.) 


5. “Greater flexibility and autonomy can be provided 


to the principals and their staffs within the new Educational 
Complexes." 


wiih. 


We have testified to the feasibility of this step. 

6. "Newly strengthened cooperation between teacher 

training institutions and the Board can be developed over 

the next year...'' 

In our report on Complexes in Queens, we pointed out the possibilities 
for educational development, proceeding from Complex to Park, in the 
vicinity of Queens College. We noted similar prospects in our paper on 
Brooklyn. We also elaborated on cooperation and its benefits. Certainly, 
this step is feasible. 

7. "Studies and policy reviews of the organization 

of special educational services, especially for the socially 

maladjusted and the mentally retarded, can be initiated at 

no important additional cost.” 

With the help of professional staff of the Board of Education, we 


have conducted just such a study in miniature in the course of this 


Project. Our conclusion was that less segregated educational service 


could be given special student populations within Complexes than within 


existing facilities. We outlined procedures through which Educational 
Complexes could help in the desegregation and educational improvement of 


schooling for students with special problems. 


SELECTED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Below are some of the questions posed by the Board of Education in 
the memorandum of agreement prepared at the outset of this Study Project. 


We review and answer them now: 


1. “What are the different methods of introducing 
Educational Complexes into the New York City school system?" 


We have answered this in two ways. We examined the costs and benefits 


of experimentation versus system-wide introduction of Complexes. We 


“iba 


urged a policy commitment for system-wide introduction, and suggested a 


one year tooling up period. However, the adoption of the Complex must be 


system-wide. We also advised a diversified grade structure, and varying 


types of programs, all designed to adapt to local structures and groups. 


2. “Which grades should be included in each type of 
school?" 


The general ideal grade organization should be of the 4-4-4 type; 
but over the short-run, many variations are desirable and neceeeary if 
other values of the Complex and of the system as a whole, including 
progressive desegregation at all levels, are to be served. 


3. “What is the optimum size of an Educational 
Complex and of each component organization?" 


We concluded that a Complex should include from two to eight Home 
Schools and at least one and not more than three Middle Schools, one of 
which should house the administrative control center for the Complex. 

The typical student load for Complexes we have suggested for Queens and 
Brooklyn is about 4,200 elementary and 1,500 Middle School children. 
4. “How can we best define ‘integration’ so as to 

take into account the existence of two large minority 

groups, Negro and Puerto Rican?" 

The greatest conceptual precision may be achieved by classifying 
schools as segregated and unsegregated and specifically as Negro 
segregated, Negro unsegregated, Puerto Rican segregated, etcetera. It 
is misleading to classify the ethnic composition of New York City public 
schools by lumping percent Puerto Rican with percent Negro. We have 


developed for this project a rather exact basis for classifying each 


public school. The basic feature is that a school is defined as "Negro 


Segregated," for example, if it enrolls more than two times the Negro 


population proportion characteristic of the borough in which the school 


is located. 


less than half the proportion of a population group characteristic of 


its borough. 
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TABLE 2 


A school may also be defined as segregated if it enrolls 


Percentage Intervals For Segregated And Unsegregated Schools For New York © 


City By Ethnicity and Borough 


oo Segregated Unsegregated Segregated CE 
Borough % Negro % Puerto % Negro % Puerto % Negro % Puerto 
Rican Rican Rican 
Bronx 26-100 26-100 6=25 6-25 0-5 0-5 
Brooklyn 31-100 16-100 7-30 3-15 0-6 0-2 
Manhattan 51-100 26-100 13-50 6=25 0-12 0-5 
21-100 10-100" 5-20 2-10" 0-4 0-1" 


Queens 


Classification of the Puerto Rican population in Queens is not based on true 


estimate since they constitute only 1% of the borough population and classifying 
a school containing 2% Puerto Rican as segregated seemed unreasonable. We have 
therefore adjusted the interval. | 


Table 2 presents the percentage intervals for Segregated and Un- 


segregated schools. 


of Negroes and Puerto Ricans in each borough. 


population in Brooklyn was Negro in 1963. 


"Segregated Negro." 


For example, 15% of the 


Brooklyn having more than 30% Negroes (2 times 15%) would be classified as 


On the other end, any school in Brooklyn containing 


less than 7% Negroes (less than % of 15%) would be classified as "Segregated 


The intervals are based on the respective percentages 


Therefore, any public school in 
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Other" because it contains "too few'' Negroes. A school containing between 
7% and 30% Negroes in Brooklyn would thus be considered “Unsegregated" 
because it does not contain more than two times or less than half the 
borough percentage of Negroes. The same logic and procedures, when applied 
to the Level of Puerto Rican in Brooklyn (7%), lead to the intervals pre- 
sented in Table 2. 

Since we considered Negroes and Puerto Rican separately, every 
school received a double classification. A school can be: (1) Segregated 
Negro and Segregated Puerto Rican; (2) Segregated Negro and Unsegregated 
Puerto Rican; (3) Unsegregated Negro and Segregated Puerto Rican; or (4) 

 Unsegregated Negro and Unsegregated Puerto Rican. Each school may also 

be segregated or unsegregated according to one group and Segregated 
"Other" (containing less than half the borough percentage) by the remaine- 
ing group. 

This may be illustrated by concrete examples from Brooklyn based on 
1963 figures: 

(1) JHS 294 contained 60% Negroes and 21% Puerto Ricans. This school 
would be classified as Segregated Negro and Segregated Puerto Rican. 

(2) P.S. 110 contained 43% Negroes and 14% Puerto Ricans. This 
school would be classified as Segregated Negro and Unsegregated Puerto 


Rican. 


(3) JHS 252 contained 26% Negroes and 26% Puerto Ricans. This school 


would be classified as Unsegregated Negro and Segregated Puerto Rican. 


(4) JHS 211 contained 14% Negroes and 4% Puerto Ricans. This school 


would be classified as Unsegregated Negro and Unsegregated Puerto Rican. 


(5) P.S. 58 contained 3% Negroes and 36% Puerto Ricans. This school 


would be Segregated Puerto Rican and Segregated "Other" by Negroes. 


(6) P.S. 285 contained 5% Negroes and 1% Puerto Ricans. This school 
is Segregated "Other" by both Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

This classificatory scheme should not be confused with the labelling 
of Complexes as Desegregative. A Complex is considered Desegregative -- 
as we said earlier in this overview -- if the proportion of minority group 
members is brought closer to the critical point of twice the level of that 
minority in the borough (30% Negro and 15% Puerto Rican in Brooklyn). 
Therefore, a Complex can be Desegregative even though the Middle School 


is still segregated Negro and/or Puerto Rican. An example is the J 275 


Complex in Brooklyn. This Complex is considered Desegregative because the 


reorganization reduced the percentage of Negroes from 45 to 36% and the 
level of Puerto Ricans from 36 to 30%, and therefore, reduces the degree 
of segregation, bringing both proportions closer to their respective 
critical points. However, the level of Negroes is 36% (more than 2 times 
15) and that of Puerto Ricans is 30% (more than 2 times 7). Therefore 
this Middle School would still be classified as Segregated Negro and 
Segregated Puerto Rican. 

The resulting classification is sensitive to the three major groupings 


of Negro, Puerto Rican, and "Other."" It is also indicative of probable 


future trends. It is therefore preferable to a static criterion, such as 


a 90% = 10% ratio. 


5. “What are the limitations of distance and travel 
time?" 


Educational Complexes may best be arranged on the basis of school 


plants that are within 20 minutes travel time of one another. Complexes 


for Queens and Brooklyn can be readily arranged on this basis. The only 


limitation is fiscal: the amount of interchange of personnel within 
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Complexes is a function chiefly of the amount of available bus service. 


6. "How can we identify Educational Complexes which have 
the greatest possibilities for the continued growth of integra- 


tion?" 


We classified the Complexes proposed for Queens and Brooklyn as 
Preventive, Desegregative, and No Change. A Complex is termed Preventive 
if the reorganization reduces the likelihood that the rate of ethnic 
change toward segregation will accelerate. A Complex is defined as 
Desegregative if it achieves some immediate reduction in current levels 
of ethnic segregation. Obviously, Complexes classified as both Preventive 
and Desegregative offer the greatest possibilities for continued desegrega- 


tion. 


7. “What unique educational features are possible in 
an Educational Complex?" 


We have no way of deciding what is unique as an educational feature 
in any system, but in the spirit of the question, we have identified as 
most promising these prospects of Educational Complexes: administrative 
and curricular decentralization; improved interchange of staff, students, 
and facilities; a more student-centered division of labor; and better 
means £6r adapting local schools to the needs and resources of local 
settings and populations. Complexes could also offer a basis for 
improving special services to disabled, distrubed and handicapped groups, 
to achieving liaison with higher educational and other institutional 
agencies, and to programs of future adjustment to such system changes 
as are involved in novel building programs and Education Parks. 


8. “What is the relationship between proposed 
Educational Complexes and existing integration programs?" 


Educational Complexes are consonant with efforts toward achievement 
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of the four year comprehensive high school; the selective establishment of 
Education Parks on strategic sites; the relocation of ninth grades out of 
extremely segregated junior high schools; the desegregation of special 
schools; rezoning; pupil reassignment; administrative and curricular 
reorganization; and to revised building plans of many kinds. 

As we have developed the concept, the Educational Complex codiiii the 
need for programs of Open Enrollment, the Free Choice Transfer Policy, 
and School Pairing. The Complex could be adapted to any or all of these 
programs, if the Board wished to preserve or enlarge them. No program 
on behalf of school desegregation that has been applied by the Superin- 


tendent, and no program suggested in The Allen Report, is in conflict 


with the concept of the Complex. 


FINAL COMMENT 


The Educational Complex, as we have conceived of it or as it comes 


to be improved upon or modified by educators and citizens, seems to us a 
valuable approach to desegregation and to decentralization. For the New 
York City public schools, Complexes will have value, however, only to 

the extent that they are thought out, created and operated in conjunction 


with other efforts to prevent further segregation and to reduce current 


segregation. A system composed of Complexes which involved no revisions 
in other aspects of the building program, particularly, would probably 


constitute a waste of time, money, and hope. 


The Educational Complex is most valuable as an element in a master 


plan to achieve quality integrated education; a plan which has been 


spelled out, scheduled, and announced to the public. It is our con- 


sidered and technically informed opinion that the Educational Complex 


ai 


is a valuable ingredient in a larger master plan to achieve quality integrated 


education, but that taken by itself, its benefits are slighter than its 


The necessary condition for the effectiveness 


fiscal and administrative costs. 


of the Educational Complex in New York City is thus that it be part of’ 


movement toward and commitment to desegregated public schools of high quality. 
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ters 


h 7h | -] By GENE CURRIVAN 


A special committee appointed 


by the Borad of Education to 


study proposed . educational 
‘complexes, or clusters of 
schools, designed to aid integra- 


tion declared yesterday that the 
plan, unless used only as a first 
jstep, was inadequate. 


Dr. Calvin E. Gross, Super- 
intendent of Schools, has indi- 
cated that he would introduce 
the complexes on an experimen- 
tal basis in September. 

The committee, headed by 
Robert A. Dentler, executive of- 
ficer of the Institute of Urban 
Studies at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, urged the 
establishment of 145 complexes 


‘|throughout the eity, but warned 


of their limitations, The com- 
mittee’s views were given in a 
report to the school board. 

The complex would be com- 


posed of clusters of elementary} 


and junior high schools under 


‘lan administrative head. The 


pupils would travel among the 
schools for special educational 


programs. 


The committee’ was highly 
critical of the present state of 
“600”. schools for 
disturbed .childten and urged 
their abolition below the ninth 
grade. It sug that the 
abandoned grades be incorpo- 
rated in the complexes. | 

While conceding that the 600 
schools were worthwhile in 
principle, the committee de- 
clared that they were “eth- 
nically segregated, incon- 
located, undersup- 
ported, organizationally un- 
stable, and unable to meet the 
needs of its student clientele.” 


Degree of Segregation | 
The report recommended that 


‘|the more than 300 pupils now 
_jconfined to 10 “treatment cen- 
'|ters” 
|pitals be cared for in five cen- 


at institutions and hos- 


ters, or one in each borough. 

Another recommendation was 
that-in determining the degree 
of segregation, the Negro and 
Puerto Rican minorities should 
be treated separately as “the 
two groups differ greatly in 
size and distribution.” It ‘aie 
gested, for e 


er ttt 
| school be define $Negre “Srl 
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regated” if it enrolled “more 
than two times the Negro popu- 
lation proportion characteristic 
of the borough in which the 


‘school is located.”’ 


The report also noted that 
while it would be wise to aim 
for the 4-4-4 grade structure 
as proposed in the report spon- 
sored by Dr. James E. Allen 
Jr., the State Commissioner of 
Education, , that would not 
be feasible now because of the 
shortage of space in high 
schools. The grade structure is 
now 6-3-3, or six years ele- 
mentary, three junior high and 
three senior high school. 

The complexes, which would 
involve the interchange of 
teachers and pupils in some 
casés, “would contribute signif- 
icantly to the desegregation of 
some.middle schools and to the 
prevention of segregation in 
others,” the report said. 


Other Steps Held Needed 
“The amount of the contribu- 


‘tion, however, is insufficient to 


prevent the ultimate extreme 


tem if nothing else is done at 
the same time,” it -was con- 
tended. ; 
The committee found also 
that proposed Educational 
Parks, which would be created 
physically in the manner of col- 
lege campuses, also would be 
insufficient in themselves un- 
less other steps were taken. 
Those steps, it was said, should 
include “decentralization, deseg- 
regation of staff, revision of 


cial education programs, and 
the modification of existing 
elite high-school practices .. .” 
“The educational complex,” 
the report concluded, “as we 
have conceived of it or as it 
comes to be improved upon or 
modified by educators and citi- 
zens, seems to us a valuable 
approach to desegregation and 
decentralization. For New York 
vat? i public schools, complexes 
have value, however, only 

to the extent that they are 
thought out, created and oper- 
ated in conjunction with other 
efforts.to prevent further seg- 
ajregation and to reduce current 


segregation. ™ 


segregation of the entire sys- 


vocational education and spe-|- 
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For Immediate Release 


CIVIL RIGHTS GROUPS ATTACK BOARD OF EDUCATION PROPOSALS 


Tuesday, March 9. The following statement has been issued 
by leaders of civil rights groups in New York: 


"Out of shreds and tatters and misinterpretations of the 
Allen Report, the Board has come up with a program cal- 
culated to produce a maximum of confusion and activity 
and a minimum of action. Never have so many changes been 
contemplated to effect the integration of so few. Behind 
the smokescreen of make-believe reorganization, there 
lies only another little token. And all that a token can 
accomplish these days is to put another demonstrator 
Pestioin the turnstile on his way to 110 Livingston 

ree 


(signed) Rev. Milton A. Galamison, 
Chairman, City-Wide Committee 
for Integrated Schools 


Joyce Ware, Northeast 
Regional Office, CORE 


-Isiah Robinson, .Chairman, 
Harlem -Parents Committee 


Major ‘Owens, Chairman, 
Brooklyn CORE 


CONTACT: Mel Martin, PL 2-2600 
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_JUNTOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 
James G. Murray, President: 


FOR RELEASE THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1965 
{MEMORANDUM - ADVANTAGES OF ESTABLISHMENT 


OF FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOL POLICY* . 
issued by the Office of Information Services 


The Junior High School Principals Association has released a response to a 
recently issued report of the Office of Information Services under the 

of "Memorandum ~ Advantages of Establishment of Four Year High School Policy". 
Tiis response answers the oversimplifications of complex problems, inaccurate 
reference to educational literature, and the pseudo-scientific evidence stated 
in the memorandum. . Items in the —? of the Office of Information 
Services are answered issue by issue. | 


The plan to change the organization of the junior and senior high schools to 
a ele or 5=3—); organization is ~_ ected and the following major points are 


made : 
‘Le 


20 


30 


‘ 


66 


The plan offers illusory integration. 


The plan offer a new and untried educational 


pattern for ear escent youth is not now supported 
by the vast SaJOr ty 82 educational ae 


for the voiiiisihtin of the 


Pee aS ee 


The offers no 
a facing oun lescents and sacrifices them 
on the trative convenience 


such as additionel. space in the elementary schools “ 


The plan makes no real contribution to_quality 
education. 


The lan is not a ical extension of 
the yankee BO school idea. ie 
The plan offers merely an organizational scheme 
and no e that is is superior to what is 


presumes to rep. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ' 


ASSOCIATION RESPONSE TO: 


“MEMORANDUM - ADVANTAGES OF ESTABLISHMENT 


OF FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOL POLICY” 
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On March 6, 1965, the recently designated Acting Super- 
intendent, Dr. Bernard Donovan, stated, "Eveything we do must be 
geared to the improvement of instruction or it is not worthwhile. 


And what we do is vital only as it brings about integrated quality 


instruction."' This has been and is the position of the Junior High 


School Principals Association. Therefore, when a plan is proposed 
which negates the position we espouse, a response is necessary. 
Such a plan was given publicity through the Office of Education In- 
formation Services under the heading, "Memorandum - Advantages of 
Establishment of a Four Year High School Policy." 

We are distrubed that a document is distributed in justifica- 
tion of a momentous policy decision which is based on an oversimpli- 
cation of complex problems, inaccurate reference to educational 
literature, and pseudo-scientific evidence. We contrast this pre- 
sentation of educational and sociological sanctions for policy with 
a landmark document presented to a previous Board of Education in 
justification of a decision regarding the organizational pattern 
of the junior high schools. The Turner Report presented in 1939 
is a product of educational statesmanship. The Turner Committee 
conducted an intensive investigation which produced a substantial 


record of expert testimony and validating quantitative data, 


WHAT SORT OF EVIDENCE IS PRESENTED IN THIS MEMORANDUM? 


Memorandum 
Page 2 "Dr. James B. Conant, an advocate of an uninterrupted 


school sequence even longer than four years, pointed 


Reply 


Memorandum 


Page 3 


ai? Bi in 
out in 1960 in his book "Education in the Junior High 
School Years" that some school systems had already in- 


corporated grade 6 with grades 7 and 8," 


THE ACTUAL STATEMENT OF DR. CONANT IS AS FOLLOWS: 
"A few school systems have incorporated grade 6 with 
grades 7 and 8. Educators disagree strongly on the. 


advisability of this latter type of organization." 


(page 43) 


"The demand for space for the newly organized 
junior high schools was so pressing, and the movement 
was sO precipitous that in 1939, fully 24 years after 
their beginning, the great majority of them were housed 
in former elementary school buildings."' This statement 
is followed by an extract from the Turner Committee 
report which concludes with, "The general effect has 
been to arouse criticism and create doubts as to the 


general worthwhileness of the junior high school idea." 


This quotation can only serve to create a distorted 


view of the Turner Committee report. The Committee re- 


retieced to a building problem as a basis for its general 
recommendation which is as follows "A long-range build- 
like program could not be projected except on the basis 
of a well defined policy of school Cbceiaint tte. The 


Six year building program, which included new buildings 


Memorandum 


Page = 


Reply 


Menorandum 


Page 9 


OO 


as well as replacements of old buildings, proposes a 
progressive reorganization of the school system into one 
of six-year elementary schools and three-year junior high 
schools, Adopting this building program implies agree- 
ment with this pattern of organization, and particularly, 


acceptance of the junior high school as a unit in the 


school system" 


(page 7, underlining is our emphasis.) 


"The time of greatest expansion of the junior high 


schools, between World War I and World War II . im 


This statement is in error. In 1939, there were 50 
junior high schools in New York City. In 1965, there 
are 138 junior high schools. Quite obviously, the period 
of greatest growth follows World wWar II. 

TYPICAL OF THE KIND OF SCHOLARSHIP OFFERED to a 
Board of Education in justifying arguments for vast pub- 
lic expenditures and committment to a reorganization of 
an educational structure is the following excerpt from 


pase 9 of the Memorandum: 


"The ninth grade pupils from 10 junior high schools 


who were sent to 36 different high schools seem to be 


benefitting from their present educational experiences. 


An evaluation is now being conducted and it would be 


re 
premature to go beyond this kind of preliminary state- 
ment. Nevertheless, the a 
distinetiy favbbabid this is te despite the many 
hakdidabe tdvedvda ‘in Hiab particular operation wnddn 


t of =ntormed judgment is 


wduid det. bé présent it bhahoes wete made daxiier and 
ag part 6f a edd yards policy: 
Similarly; the grade 6:7.8 junior high Schools seem 


to have improved in many respects, The eralized 


judment of supervisors and teathers may of course be in- 
fluenced to some extent by status considerations and 


r again we 


siiple resistance to change. 


hear such statements as: 
et E 


- - attendance. is better than ever 


-~ - the building was never quieter 


- - we have less difficulty in r¢taining 
teachers Res 


- - the parents like the change 


ne there ha been fewer behavioral. prehiate 
Shee bereres si es 


The uriderlining is ours, ‘ie are appalled; as any > 


students of research would be, at such sophomoric scholar- 


ship, Vague references to "the weight of informed judg- 
ment', "generalized judgment,'' "seems to be", "attendance 
is better", imply a lack of validating data concerning 


the present 6-7-8 schools, We are well aware that there 


mee. Ee 
has been no scientific evaluation of the 6-7-8 “experiment” 
in our schools. In fact, a United Parents Association 


survey team reached somewhat different conclusions than 


the so-called "weight of informed judgment" referred to 


in the Memorandum. 


Memorandum "In reading the literature in the field, one cannot 


Page 2 


help but be struck with the fact that the major arguments 


used to justify the inclusion of Grade9 in the junior 


high school are really arguments in favor of the Junior 


high school itself as an organization of pre-adolescents 


and early adolescents .... e these claimed advantages 
and others are equally valid for a grade 6-7-8 organi- 
zation. The inclusion or exclusion of grade 6 or grade 


9 does not seem to affect the validity of the arguments." 


Reply It is true that in recent years there has been more 
concern for educaticnal programs for early adolescents 


than for particular grade organizations. It is not true, 


however, that this literature supports the claim that 


the advantages of the junior high school are equally 


valid for theinclusion or exclusion of grades 6 and 9, 
In fact, literature primarily reviewed 6-3-3, 6-6 and 


6-2-4 patterns. It is also a fact that "the separate 


three-year junior high school of grades 7, 8 and 9 has 


the most support from theorists," (\/, Van Til et al, 
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.ilodern Education for the Junior High School Year, 1961, 


page 40, ) 


THE MEMORANDUM LACKS THE SUPPORT OF EDUCATIONAL THEORISTS 


Throughout, the Memorandum makes references to Dr. 
Conant (who is incorrectly quoted), the Indiana Associ- 
ation of Junior and Senior High School Principals (who 
refer to the fact that ceudiin 7 and 8 belong in the . 
junior high school, but make no such assertion about 
grade 6), Mr. Hechinger, a reporter for the Nev York Times, 
and others. 


The weight of opinion and educational theorists is 


as follows: | 


January, 1965 the "Committee on Junior High School 


2aducation" of the National Association of Secondary 


School Principals - "As to a four-year middle school, 
therefore, the Committee sees greater merit in one en- 
compassing grades 6 through 9 than one of grades 5 through | 


8. Assuming that the appropriate curricular provisions 


are made for every grade regardless of what unit it is | 

in, every effort should be made to avoid placing men | 

in social Situations for which they are not yet ready. 
The Committee believes that fifth graders are not ready 


for junior high school activities nor are most ninth 


graders for those of the senior high school. The Committee 


ies 
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recommends, therefore, that the junior high school 


(or middle unit) bracket the pubescent years." 


June 1964, J. Lloyd Trump, Secretary Committee J.H,S. 


Education, "Let me say, first of all, I have had per- 
sonal experience as principal of a large four-year high 
school, grades 9-12, and also of schools where the ninth 
grade was a part od a junior high school organization. 
There is no doubt whatsoever in my mind that the 

ninth grade belongs in a junior highschool organization, 
One of my major tasks when I vas principal of a four- 
year high school was to help change the ninth grade pro- 
gram to make it more like a good junior high school pro- 
gram and less typical of the ninth grade in a senior high 


school. 


R. PP, Beam, "The Junior High School", 1963, page 93 - 
"Opinion surveys of administrators, teachers, parents 
and pupils, however, usually show a preference for the 


6-3-3 plan," 


February, 1962, Clayton i. Buell, "The junior high school 
containing grades 7, 8 and 9 is the best school for 
early adolescents because it recognizes their character- 


istics and needs better than any other type of school. 


JIhen there are ngt enough pypils for a separate junior 


« OB = 
high school, there should be a six-year secondary school, 
but with grades 7, 8 and 9 set up as a unit within it." 
(February, 1962, Bulletin, National Association om, 


Secondary School Principals, page 22) 


February, 1962, Jerald L. Reece, Assistant Professor 


of Education, University of Arizona - "On the basis of 
the evidence presented in this study (The Three-Year 
Junior High School vs. the 5ix-Year Junpr-Senior High 
School}, school systems, wherever possible, are urged 
to provide a separate junior high school for children 


in grades 7, & and 9," 


Among the other professors of education and superinten- 


dents who support the 6-3-3 organization are included 


Professor Maurice “*. MeGlasson, Indiana University; 


Professor William A, Gruhn, University of Connecticut; 
Professor Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado, 
and Dr. Paul Turnquist, Assistant Superintendent of 


Schools, (maha, Nebraska. 


WHAT ARE THE PRESUMED EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS PRESENTED BY THE 


Memorandum 
Pages 4, 5 


MaMORANDUL ? 


A. Social and Psychological Needs 


"Fred ti. Hechinger has pointed out that grade 9, 
under the original junior High School philosophy, was 


grouped with grades 7 and 8 in order to protect the 


Reply 


at Die 
teenagers from the influence of the older high school 


group. There is a growing feeling among educators that 


today it is the seventh and eighth graders who need pro- 
tection against the ninth graders. As Hechinger has 
said, "But many oberservers feel that the isolation of 
the most insecure and crovwd-oriented age group has aggra- 
vated adolescent fadism and immaturity. It seems clear 
that ninth graders can in general adjust more reagilyto 
school demands and to socialization processes in the 
senior high schools, and that from the psychological 
point of view they are better off as the newcomers in 
Situations where there are many desirable peer models. 


The effect on the eighth graders, traditionally the most 


difficult pupils to deal with in the city junior high 


schools, is also expected to be salutary, since they till 
be in a position where leadership may reasonably be de- 


manded of them."' (Underlining is ours) 


There is a growing feeling among the educators in our 


Association that statements such as the above are arrant 
nonsense. Are ninth grade girls going to a senior high 
school with youngmen of 17 and 18 years of age - with all 
the attendant problems and situations that may arise - 
to adjust to the "socialization processes" in the senior 


high schools? 
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Are 6th grade pupils not going to need protection 


against the 8th grade pupils, "traditionally the most 


difficult pupils to deal with in the city junior high 
schools?" 

Are changes in grade organization (which the Men- 
orandum indicates are not significant anyway) going to 
affect the problems of social adjustment in schools?- 
even iir. Hechinger knows better, for his "Teen Age Tyranny" 
condemns our culture as affecting the problems of social 
adjustment. 

Does the author of the liemorandum really know which 
is the most difficult grade in the junior high schools? 
He answers this by referring to the ninth graders as 
"undesirable peer models" and a few lines later refers 
to the 8th graders as" .. the most difficult pupils to 
deal with." 

Is the author of the Memorandum so naive as to be- 
lieve that in the junior high school there are undesirable 
peer models, but in the senior high school there are 
desirable peer models? 

Is it possible for ten and eleven-year olds to mingle 
with the pre-adolescents of grades 7 and 8 in a comfort- 
able and rewarding situation, requiring at least the 


basic maturity of facing a variety of teachers and sub- 


Memorandum 
Page 5 


Reply 


Memorandum 
Page 7 
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jects a day? 


what service are we giving Sth grade pupils whom 
we remove from positions of leadership in the junior high 
schools to the status of bewildered freshmen in over- 


crowded (and they will be overcrowded) high schools? 


"Bach year, a greater proportion of our secondary 
school population is composed of pupils already social- 
ized to the culture of the streets and the peer group, 
with the process of desatellization from family and 
home far advanced. It is becoming increasingly necessary 
to remove ninth graders from the younger pupils and ex- 


pose them to models from as wide a societal range as 


possible." 


Is the Memorandum by itslve us believe that the 
"culture of the streets" is limited to the junior high 
schools? This is another example of that cloudy reason- 
ing which would have us believe that an administrative 
change can accomplish that which the schools can only 


achieve through an emphasis on moral and spiritual values. 


B. Articulation 


"The proposed organization would improve articula- 


tion between the high school and the middle school," 


Reply 


Memorandum 


Page 8 
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Can anyone be naive pidiincle to believe that, if 
the 9th Grade is moved to the senior high schools, no 
articulation will be necessary between grades 8 and 9? 
Foreign languages, mathematics and science will still be 
taught in junior high schools. In fact, the need for 
articulation becomes even greater as more subject matter 
is introduced into the earlier school years. 

IN FACT, the proposed plan ill do nothing to solve 
the problems of articulation. The problem can be, and 
is being, solved by the introduction of Ka12 curricula 
with more uniformity of content and procedures for ath 


grade, regardless of the physical location of the grade. 


C . School Dropouts 


"The many advantages of the four-year high school 
111 undoubtedly help to retain youngsters in school who 
might otherwise drop out .. . The greatest number of 
dropouts occurs in grade 10, the present first year of 
of the three-year high school . ,. . If the ninth grade 
were part of a four-year sequence, school personnel 
would have a year or more to become acquainted with the 


special needs of the pupils." 


What presumption: The Memorandum suggests a remedy 


for a dropout condition that is plaguing our entire 


Lemorandum 
Page 9 


of 
nation with school organizations of various kinds. This 
is another example of spurious reasoning, particularly 
when we knot: that the dropout problem is symptomatic of 
& societal ill that is engaging the attention of out- 


standing leaders in education, government and business. 


The completion of grades 7-8-9 in junior high schools 


presents a more realizable goal for potential dropouts. 


The fact that these pupils can accomplish a structured 
three-year sequence and receive a certificate or diploma 
has been a major factor in preventing many pupils from 
Gropping out. fTlaking the Sth geade the terminal grade in 
the junior high school may have an adverse etter on the 


the number of dropouts. 


The Tirnes Report cited the following, "The record 
of sustention of junior high school pupils in the senior 
high school is superior to that of SB graduates. That 
is, the mortality of pupils following their first year 
in the senior highschool is higher than for pupils who 


have completed their ninth year in the junior high schools," 


(page 29) 


D. Teaching Staff 


"The ninth grade in the junior high school has served 


as a kind of academic bridge by which teachers have moved 


on to senior high school. Its elimination from the middle 


school may be expected to remove this psychological 
passageway and help the junior high school to develop its 
own special personnel requirements quite distinct from 


those of the high school." 


This statement is an example of inverted logic. 


It was not the ninth grade teacher who moved to the 


high school for he had the "prestigious position" of 


which the Memorandum speaks, in the junior high school. 
The subject-oriented teacher found his niche in the 
ninth year of the junior high school through instruction 
in foreign languages, algebra, literature and geography. 


He did not want to move, nor does he want to move now. 


Most certainly, the subject-oriented teacher did not 


prepare to teach grade 6. 


In fact, informal surveys of many junior high school 


staffs reveal that the most experienced teachers and those 


who are teaching 9th grade subjects will leave the junior 


high schools if these schools are converted to a 6-7-8 


organization, 

‘that assurance do we have that the personnel needs 
of junior high schools will be served better by a 6-7-8 
organization whose secondary school status needs special 


legislation than by our present 7-8-9 organization? 


aut 
on to senior high school, Its elimination from the middle 
school may be expected to remove this psychological 
passageway and help the junior high school to develop its 
ovwnm special personnel requirements quite distinct from 


those of the high school." 


Reply This statement is an example of inverted logic. 


It was not the ninth grade teacher who moved to the 


high school for he had the "prestigious position" of 


which the Memorandum speaks, in the junior high school. 
The subject-oriented teacher found his niche in the 
ninth year of the junior high school through instruction 
in foreign languages, algebra, literature and geography. 


He did not want to move, nor does he want to move now. 


Most certainly, the subject-oriented teacher did not 


prepare to teach grade 6. 


In fact, informal surveys of many junior high school 


staffs reveal that the most experienced teachers and those 


who are teaching 9th grade subjects will leave the junior 


high schools if these schools are converted to a 6-7-8 
organization, 

‘hat assurance do we have that the personnel needs 
of junior high schools will be served better by a 6-7-8 
organization whose secondary school status needs special 


legislation than by our present 7-8-9 organization? 
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In what way will we attract more subject-specialist 


teachers, who are the core of junior high school staffs, 


by questioning their current status and identity as 


secondary school teachers? Let us be candid - the in- 


tegration report submitted on March 8 which is an out- 
orowigi aie the point of view of the Memorandum alludes 
toa ‘middle school" type of organization. This can 
only viidntorce in the minds of J. H. S. teachers their 
uncertainty as to status. 

This can only serve to hasten the exodus of our ex- 
perien¢ed Junior High School teachers to the subject- 


oriented high schools. 


"It is most unfortunate that after fifty years of 


existence of junior high schools in New York City, the 


personnel situation remains grave." 


Logical people will ask WHY IS THIS SO? THE MEM. 
ORANDUM ITSELF GIVES THE EXPLANATION FOR THIS SITUA- 
TION on Page 2 - "overcrowded and inadequate buildings, 
heavy teaching programs, unduly rapid expansion, and a 
general subordinate position in the secondary school 
hierarchy," 

Will reorganization with its attendant uncertainties 
and even further reduction in status of junior high 


school teachers rectify this situation? Or will greater 


flemor andum 


Page c 


Reply 
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parity with the senior high school staff in terms of 
programming, department chairmanships, pay for extra- 
curricular activities, opportunity to teach in evening 
and summer secondary schools, status of license tend . 
to eliminate shortages and create stability of staff. 

THE FACTS ARE: It was not until 1961 that the 
junior high school teacher was given a teaching program 
similar to that of the senior high school teacher; it 
was not until 1963 that the junior high school teacher 
received pay for extra curricular activities conducted 
by him; it was not until the present time that examina- 
tions are being given for chairmanships in junior high 
school departments. And BECAUSE OF THESE MOVES, the 
Personnel situation in junior high schools has improved. 
WE MAINTAIN that PARITY iS THE SOLUTION - NOT 


REORGANIZATION, 


"Until very recently, and for all practical purposes 
it is still true, teacher colleges have not trained 


teachers for the junior high school." 


Does one assume fron this statement that colleges 
have trained teachers for 6-7-8 schools? Is there gidien- 
ly to arrive a mass of trained teachers because there is 
conversion to a grade 6-7-8 organization in the junior 


high schools? THE TRUTH IS THAT NEVER BEFORE HAVE THERE 


Memorandum 


Page 3 


» i.e ie 
BEEN SO MANY COLLEGES TRAINING TEACHERS FCR THE JUNIOR. 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 

What will the junior high schools do for staffs during 
the years when "special personnel requirements" (statement 
of the Memorandum) are being formulated and colleges 


are "re-tooling" to provide for these requirements? 


E, Building Needs 


(In the past) "The greatest need for space was in 
the high schools and it was quite customary for clin. 
tary school buildings to be used for either junior or 
senior high schools .. . Today, in the light of the 
expanding programs of primary education as planned by 
the Board of Education, and in the light of existing | 


overcrowding, our greatest need is for additional ele- 


mentary school capacity." 


The memorandum cites the Turner Report as deploss 
ing the fact that 24 years after the beginning of the 
junior high school in New York City, more than half the 
junior high schools were housed in elementary school 
buildings. It is certainly contradictory to suggest that 
a procedure today is reasonable in using one level of the 
school systen to solve the building needs of another and 
to deplore the same practice used in a previous era. 


The policy of using one division to make space for another 


ae tate <ul Seog oe 
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must have a corrosive effect. If it is elementary 
school space that is needed, it would seem to be "quite 


reasonable" to build more eclementary schools, Why 


is it contrary to sound logic to take care of the need 


where it exists? Proponents of this memorandum revert 


to a discredited policy -- that it is better to cir- 


cumvent our needs than to take care of them frontally. 


Memorandum ; 
Page 6 "The mechanics of change will of course result in 


greater overcrowding in the high schools." 


Reply Does the author of this memorandum really understand 
what overcrowding really means in terms of our major 
premise, the improvement of instruction? Is he really 
concerned about the socializing effect of the high school 
on our 9th grade pupils as he earlier suggests? In fact, 
an overcrowded building becomes a de-personalized one 
in whichchildren suffer because of the lack of individ 
ual attention. An overcrowded builbling creates problems 
of discipline which will make a difficult situation even 
worse. An overcrowded building makes for an inflexible 


program in which the guidance needs and activities needs 


of our 9th grade children will have to be ignored. 


HOW WILL THIS PROPOSAL FURTHER INTEGRATED EDUCATION? 


Memorandum 
Page 7 "During the past five years, the percentage of 
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minority group students in our junior high schools ms 
been increasing at an average rate of about 2%, This 
process of ethnic change can be expected to continue 
and will inevitably result in great difficulties in se- 
curing integration in the junior high schools, 

High sii pupils, however, come from greater dis- 
tances so that it is much easier to organize a 9th grade 


there which is ethnically satisfactory." 


This statement must be evaluated in accord with a 
statistical perspective. THE FACTS are these. The 
percentage of minority group students is steadily ink 
creasing not only in the junior high schools as suggested 
above, but also in the elementary and senior high schools, 
This is due to the changing nature of the city's nee 
ulation and to the greater absorption on all levels of 
white students by private and parochial schools. The 
Allen Report (Page 11) states as follows: 

"Three present population trends are likely 

to continue to affect New York City no matter 

what policies are adopted for the public 

schools. First, the proportion of public 


school pupils who are Negro and Puerto Rican 


will continue to increase. ie estimate that 


minority pupils will exceed 50% in 1965, 66% 


on. 


in 1970, and 7% in 1975.4." 

The pian proposed nid the Board of Education on 
iaftéh 8, 1965, has a target date for its completion in 
1972-73. What integration will be accomplished by this 
plan at that date in the light of the report of the 
Allen Committee? Going still further, the report of 
the Superintendent of Schools of liarch 8, 1965 pointed 
out that the rate of increase of minority group children 
in our school system in the past year is now 3% or an 
increase over the Allen Committee prediction. The 
report states also that 14,000 white children left 
the academic high schools in our city during the last 
year as compared with about 11,000 in the elementary 
schools. This means that the prediction of the Allen 
Coumittee that minority pupils would exceed 70% in 1975 
must be moved ahead so that there is every likelihood 
that the 7% figure will be reached in1972-73. What 
does this all mean? It means that this plan under the 
guise of an "integrated plan" must be self-defeating. 

What plans must we adopt? In our judgment, we must 
create stability in our schools and propose such plan 
of quality education as will bring greater numbers of 
white children back into the public schools of the City 
of New York. 


In the plan proposed on March 8, 1965, 18,000 8th 
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orade students, approximately 1.8% of our student 
population, will presumably be moved to a more ethni- 
cally balanced situation. The movement of 14,000 grade 
6 children to junior high schools will not affect ethnic 
balance at all. Thus, for this year, the school system 
will be reorganized to accomplish better ethnic dade 
for 1.8% of its population while at the same time, the 
number of minority group children increases by 3%. 

Does not the "Blueprint for Further Action Toward 
Quality Integrated Education" become a euphemism? ra 
integration plan must consider better ethnic balance 
in the elementary and junior high schools, The pro- 
posed plan will do nothing for these two levels. The 


-__ 


truth of the matter is that the creation of 6-7-8 junior 


high schools does not solve the basic problem of in- 


tegration, 


CONCLUSION 


If our basic premise remains "everything we do must 
be geared to the improvement of instruction or it is 
not worthwhile and what we do is vital only as it brings 


about integrated quality instruction" then we must con- 


clude the following: 


1, The plan offers illusory integration. The main job 


of integration remains to be done, 


2. The plan offering a new and untried educational 


pattern for early adolescent youth is not now 


supported by the vast majority of educational thinkers. 


The plan offers no program for the resolution of the 


problems facing our adolescents and sacrifices them 


on the altar of presumed administrative convenience 
such as additional space in the elementary schools. 


4. The plan makes no real contribution to quality ed- 


ucation. Instead, its contribution will be largely 


negative because of the physical unreadiness of the 
school system to make this change, because of the oot. 
comitant ill effects of overcrowding, because of 

the sociological and psychological effects on children, 
because it would fix our energies on administrative 
considerations instead of instructional matters, and 
because of the deleterious effect it would have on 


the staff stability of our schools, 


Se The proposed plan is not a logical extension of the 


junior high school idea. It is the first phase of a 
move to a middle school concept and should be evalu- 
ated as such, If the memorandum wishes us to cee 
Sider a 4-4-4 organization, let its presentation be 
candid, 


The plan offers merely an organizational scheme and 
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no evidence that it is superior to what it presumes to 


replace. The important fact is that a viable organiza- 


tion now exists. ‘Jhere modifications are called for, 
let us make them, but let us not create chaos through 


unknown, untested and untried city-wide changes, 


What we have been offered in this memorandum is confused 
scholarship, questionable data, and unsupported evidence, 
le cannot support a massive reorganization of our school 


system with such questionable justifications. 
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New York City Public Schools 
Central Zoning Unit 
110 Livingston St. 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


March 24, 1965 


ION OF PUPILS IN THE 


ETHNIC DISTRIB 
CHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 


PUBLIC SC 


I Ethnic C es in the New York City P tion 


The Statistical Guide for New York City, Department of Commerce and — 
Industrial Development, 1963, shows that between 1950 and 1960, there was a 
net loss to the citv of 1, 238, 738 whites who moved out of the city, and a net gain 
of 172,501 non-whites and 209, 261 Puerto Ricans who moved into the city. How- 
ever, since during this period there was an excess of births over deaths for all 
groups, the total white population decreased by 836,807 or 12.9%, while the non- 
white and Puerto Rican population increased by 726, 834 or 72.5% (see Table I). 

This change in ethnic composition of the city has continued inte. the 1960's, 
and has been increasingly reflected in the ethnic character of the child 
population, 


Il Ethnic Change in Total School Population 


The decrease in the number of White pupils in the New York City Public 
Schools and the increase in the number of Negro and Puerto Rican pupils reflects 
the trend in the ethnic composition of the entire population of New York City. 

The number of White pupils, or "Others", has decreased from 1958-59 (the 
first year for which these statistics are available) to 1964-65 by 87,051 -- 
from 654,806 in 1958-59 to 567, 755 in 1964-65 -- from 66.8% of total public 


school enrollment to 54, 5%, 


In the period from 1958-59 to 1964-65, the number of Negro and Puerto 


Rican pupils in all public schools has increased by 154,807, from 322,059 in 


1958-59 to 476,866 in 1964-65. In percentage, the increase is from 33.2% of 
the total public school enrollment in 1958-59 to 45.5% in 1964-65. (see Table Il) | 


IiI Changes in Pupil Population in Mid-Range (Integrated) Schools 
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X schools -- those that are predominantly Negro and/ 
or Puerto Rican in enrollment: Elementary 
? schools, 90% or more; junior and senior 

| high schools, 85% or more. 


| ¥ schools -- those that are predominantly white in 

| enrollment: Elementary schools, 90% 
or more; junior and senior high schools, 
85% or more, 


Mid-Range -- schools with ethnic distribution between 
schools the two extremes. These are schools 
! : that are better integrated. 


— 


The number and iain of Mid-Range (integrated) schools and of. 
pupils in these schools have increased despite a shifting population within the 
City and to points outside the City. 

A, The number and percentage of Mid-Range (integr ated) incline have 
increased, 

In 1960-61, the first year for which statistics of this kind are available, 
337 of 782 regular elementary, junior and senior high schools were Mid-Range in 
ethnic composition, This year, 1964-65, 387 of 811 regular schools are Mid- 
Range. This represents an increase of 50 schools that are better integrated. 
Mid-Range schools have increased in percentage from 43.1% to 47.7% of all 
schools. (see Table III) 
B. The number and percentage of pupils in Mid-Range (integrated) schools 


have also increased, 


- In 1960-61 there were 417, 308 pupils in the Mid-Range or integrated 
schools. This year, 1964-65, there are 489, 386 pupils in these schools. The 
increase in the number of pupils in Mid-Range schools since 1960 ie 72,079 

| The percentage of pupils in integrated schools has risen in the same 
period from 42. 5% to 47. 3% (see Table IV), 


C, The increase in the number of pupils in Mid-Range (integrated) schools 


Board of Education's programs for implementing its integration policy, such as: 
Open Enrollment and Free Choice Transfer programs on elementary, junior high 
and senior high school levels; relief of overcrowding by transferring pupils with 
their parents’ consent to underutilized schools; selection of sites for schools * 
fringe areas and rezoning of existing schools; and programs begun last year 
including school pairings, transfer of ninth-grade pupils from 10 junior high 


schools classified as '"x'! to the ninth grade in better integrated high schools, the 


feeder patterns. 

D. Reflecting the increase in minority group population in the city and its 
concentration in certain geographical areas, the number of ''X"' schools 
ioxedouieunahy Negro and/or Puerto Rican) has increased from 118 in 1960-61 
to 187 in 1964-65, The number of ''Y" schools (predominantly white) has de- 
creased from 327 to 237 in the same period. Fractically all of the 90 schools 
that have gone out of the ''Y"' category became Mid-Range schools affording all 
pupils in these schools opportunities for quality integrated education. 


(see Table III) 


and in the number of Mid-Range schools is in the main the result of several of the 


alternate assignment program in connection with transfer of pupils in 30 elementary 


schools to the sixth-grade in junior high schools, and changes in junior high school 
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For the same reasons, the number of Negro and Puerto Rican pupils in 
"X'' schools is also increasing. There are 23,873 more Negro and Puerto Rican 
pupils in ''X"' schools this year, 1964-65, than there were last year, 1963-64, 
(see Table IV) 

E. The increase in the number of ''X"' schools and pupils in those schools 
may be attributed in substantial measure to the anweneaisis of housing projects 
in ghetto areas with large numbers of families. Moreover the hardening and 
extension of patterns of minority group concentration is evident in all boroughs. 
In Brooklyn, for example, there used to be many areas of Negro-Puerto Rican 
concentration separated from each other by areas of white population. This 
pattern, which is still characteristic of a large part of the Borough of Cosi no 
longer exists in Brooklyn. There, the areas of minority group concentration have 

tended to merge and to form an almost continuous geographical extension, This 
huge area is separated from the areas of white population concentration by a kind 
of ethnic frontier which is real although constantly shifting. 

The net result of this process has been a gradual reduction in the number 
of "fringe"' areas, This development, while most marked in Brooklyn, has also 
been apparent in the Bronx and in Manhattan, and to a lesser degree in Queens. 
Quite obviously, the fewer the fringe areas, the greater will be the difficulties “s 
securing an integrated student enrollment in the schools. 

The Allen Commitee Report points out another significant factors 

“Residential segregation and a rapid thinning of whites is further . 


ucompounded by the fact that New York City parents have the option of choice among. 


public, private and parochial schools. Because the latter . 


eS ee 
“ 


are overwhelmingly white in composition, and because the number of these 
schools has grown substantially since 1950, the overall fraction of Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans in the public schools far exceeds their representation in the city | 


population at large. "' 


IV Proposals in the Blueprint for Further Action Toward Quality Integrated 


Education, if adopted, should improve ethnic distribution of pupils for 1965-66, 


and further improvements will be made as indicated in the Timetable included 


in the Blueprint. Acceleration of the school building program will make possible 


more rapid progress in improving school integration. The achievement of this 
very desirable goal will require the provision of additional City, State and 
federal funds. 

A. The overwhelming majority of the 17, 600 pupils going to the ninth grade 
of a high school would be in a better integrated situation in the high schools than 
hey would be in the junior high schools, Of this number, more than 6,000 pupils 
from junior high schools with large proportions of minority group population will 
be given virtually free choice of high schools under the Open Zoning Plan. (see 


Tables V, VI and VII) 


B. The pupils of at least two ''X" junior high schools with approximately 
2,500 pupils will be assigned to other, well-integrated junior high schools. 

C. Itis probable that between 1,500 and 2,000 of the 5,000 pupils now in 
grade five of ''X'' elementary schools who would be transferred to ''X"' junior high 
schools under proposals in the Blueprint, will take the alternate choice of going 
into better integrated elementary schools, Last year, when contract bus service 
was not given, approximately 28% of the sixth year pupils being transferred 
selected integrated elementary schools further from home, ‘The proposal for 


September, 1965 include the provision of contract bua eorvice; is likely, 
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therefore, thet the pexcentage wiil be higher. 


D. @ther present fifth-graders who will be transferred to the sixth grade in 
junior high schools other than '"'X" schools, will be moving into a better integrated 
situation, because junior . high schools cover a wider geographic area. 

E, The establishment of Woodrow Wilson High School as a comprehensive 

| high school will lead to improved integration in this school. 

F, The changed procedures for admitting pupils to the special examination 
academic high schools may be expected to lead to improved integration in these 
schools. 

G. The new procedures giving to field superintendents and aseeciate 
superintendents the right to make intra-district and inter-district transfers of 
pupils to relieve overcrowding will lead in most cases to improved integration. 

H, Schools added to the More Effective Schools program have been selected 
mainly with a view to maintaining or improving an integrated situation. In 
addition, some of the More Effective Schools will serve as receiving schools for 

pupils from schools with a preponderance of white children, thus further improving 
integration. 
I, Improvements in the Free Choice Transfer program will lead this year 


to greater integration by this device, 


i must be remem bered that toth majority and minority group children 
are affected positively by changes leading to improved integration, When five 
minority.group pupils are added to a group of twenty-five white pupils, all thirty 


have benefited from the better integrated situation. 


Population 
April 1, 1960 

New York City......... 7,781,984 
White. cone 6,052,959 
Nonwhite.................. 1, 116,451 
Puerto Rican........ 612,574 
The Bronx................. 1,424,815 
White.................... 1,075,329 
Nonwhite................ 162,401 
Puerto Rican......... 186,685 
Brooklyn...... _.. 2,627,319 
White. .» 2,071,342 
Nonwhite................... 375,893 
Puerto Rican... 180,114 
Manhattan................... 1,698,281 
White.......................... 1,058,589 
Noawhite.......... 414,053 
Puerto Rican....... 225,639 
Queens....................... 1,809,578 
White... 0... 4,638,389 
Nonwhite............... 153,757 
Puerto Rican... 17,432 
Richmond.................. 221,99) 
White................ 209,340 
Nonwhite......... 10,147 
Puerto Rican............. 2,504 


Tabie 1 


POPULATION CHANGES 


NET MIGRATION BY RACE AND ETHNIC GROUP 
NEW YORK CITY AND BOROUGHS, 1956-1960 


1950 


7,891,957 
6,889,766 
755,885 
246,306 


1,451,277 
1.292.623 
96,730 
§1,924 


2,738,175 
2,487,306 
210,576 
40,299 


#960, 101 
1,431,895 
389,499 
138,507 


1 550,849 
1,492,666 
53,347 
4,836 


191,555 
185,276 
5,539 
740 


Decade Change 
Number Per Cent 
--~ 109,973 ~~ | 4 
—-§36,807 —12.9 
+ 360,566 + 47.7 
-+366,268 $+ 148.7 
, —26,462 —{8 
—217,294 —16.8 
+ 65,871 + 68.1 
+ 124,96} +201.8 
—~- | {0,856 —4.0 
—415,994 ~—— 16.7 
+ 165,323 +785 
+139 815 +3469 
-— 261,820 ~——13.4 
— 373,306 —26.i 
+ 24,354 +6.2 
+-87,132 + 62.9 
+ 258,729 + 18,7 
+ 145,723 --9.8 
+100,410 +188.2 
+12,596 +2604 
+ 30,436 + 16.9 
+ 24,064 + 13.0 
-+ 4,608 + 83.2 
+1,764  +238.4 


Births 


| 520,824 
1,081,578 


270,284 
168,962 


264,214 
184,265 
37,496 
42,453 


543,466 
401,946 
98,302 
43,212 


337,049 


154,205 


102,496 
80,348 


333,665 
30; ,08i 
29,819 


2,765 . 


42,436 
40,08} 
2,17) 
184 


Deaths 


a meee Oe 


773,811 
679,647 
82,219 
11,945 


135,115 
122,257 
9,486 
3,660 


259,105 
234,110 
22,703 
2,292 


212,697 
164,419 
42,533 
5,745 


146,706 
139,371 
7,495 
220 


20, 188 
19,478 
682 
28 


Natural Net Migration 


Increase i1950-)965 
747,013 --856,9866 
401,931 —1,238.738 
188,065 + 172,501 
157,017 +-209,261 
129,099 -~155,56i 
61,996 —279,290 
28,310 -+- 37,56) 
38,793 -+- 86,168 
284.335 —395,21! 
75,599 + 89,724 
40,910 +98.895 
124.352 —386,'72 
-—- 16,214 -— 363,092 
$9,963 —~35,609 
74,403 + 42,529 
186,959 +71i,770 
161,710 —-| 5,987 
22.704 + 77,706 
2,545 + 10,05! 
22,248 +8 188 
29,403 + 3,46) 
1 489 +3,119 | 
1546 +- 1,608 


Sourca: Department of City Planning Newsletter, Oct. 1962. Based on 1950 Census of Population, 1940 Census of Population and 


Department of Health date. 
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Ethnic Composition of School Re 


a 


Year 


*1964-65 
1963-64 
1962~63 
1961-62 
1960-61 
1959~60 
1958-59 


No. 


190,465 
179,223 
169,493 
162,235 
153,697 
146,432 
437 ,O74 


| 


* Census taken January 15, 
October 31. 


_ Puerto Rican 


Negro 

gs sae 

€ No, me 3 
18.2 286,401 | 27. 
17.1 267,344 | 25. 
16.5 246,336 | 2k. 
“3652 228,592 | 22. 
15.6 212,006 {| 21. 
15.0 197,517 | 2. 
14.2 | 184,985 | 19. 


1965. For all other ;3 


Januarv 15, 196 
a Number of Pupils - oe 
Puerto | 
—tity-Wide Rican | Negro. | Others ji. Total 
| 
Elementary 122,187 {177,603 } 290,290 ; 590,080 
Junior High "| 39,472 $8,9A2 | 112,344 210,758 
Academic 17,613 36,185 | 144,926 198,724 
Vocational $,316 10,984 | 18,126 | 38,426 
Special Schools 1,877 2,687 2,069 {| 6,633 
GRAND TOTAL n90,465 | 286,402 | 567,755 | 1,044,622 


EE 


ate eal 


shool Register 


SATO Others 


ont : 7 | No. | rf 


27.3 | 567,755 | 54.5 
25.61 598,987 | 57.3 
24.0} 611,599 | 59.5 
2 | 22.8} 613,438 | 61.1 
75 ee 
20.2 
19,9 


| 620,976 | 62.9 
| 633,582 | 64.8 
| 654,806 | 66.8 


other years, census taken 


65 
_.___ Per Cent of Total Register _ 
' Puerto | | 

otal | itican Nerro Others Total 
0 ,O80 20.7 : 30.3 L492 |: 100.0 
0, 756 18.7 23.0 53.9 3109.0 
8, 72h 8.9 18.2 72.9 | 100.0 
8,426 2u,2  ¥ 28.6 47.2 i 100.0 
6,633 22.3 ee 8 Jin | 100.0 
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Table II fa) 
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PERCENTAGES OF "X", “Y" AND MID-RANGE SCHOOLS 
TO THE TOTAL NUMBER OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
CITY-WIDE AND BOROUGH=VIDE 


-— ay mene, a 


aE eee 


“NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


=_—-- 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS _ 1960 - J961_ __—ss—=—«1963 - 1964 __ 

CITYHIDE = Xn 94/571 = 16,5% 134/581 = 23.1% 148/566 = 25,3° 
“ 237/571 = 41.5% iS6/581 = 32.0% 72/586 = 29,35 
intideRange 240/571 = 42.0% 261 /58i = 44,92 266/586 = 4§,4° 

KAANHATTAN = Xt" 35/96 = 36.5% 37/96 = 33.5% 43/98 = 43,92 
ie 6/96 = 6,2% 3/96 = 3.1% 1/98 = 1,04; 
Mid-Range 55/96 = 57.3% 56/96 = 58.3% 54/98 = 58,1% 

BRONX — Xu 16/93 = 17.2% 30/100 = 30.0% 34/4102 = 33.3% 
yn 23/93 = 24.7% [17100 = 11.0% 74102 = 6.9% 
i\td-Range 54/95 = 58.1% 59/100 = 59.0% 61/102 = 59,85 

BROOKLYN  — nye 32/192 = 16.7% 51/197 = 25.9% 57/197 = 28.9% 
“ye 79/192 = 41.1% 65/197 = 33.0% 61/197 = 31.0% 
tiid-Range 81/192 = 42,2% BI/197 = 41.1% 7S/197 = 40.13 

QUEENS “xn [1i7158 = 7.0% 1€/156 = 10.3% 14/157 = 8.9% 
“yn 107/158 = 67.7% 86/156 = 55.1% 81/157 = 51.6% 
iid-Range | 40/158 = 25.3% BA/I56 == 34.6% 62/157 = 39.5% 

R 1 CHNOND "Xa 0/32 = 0,0% 0/32 = G6..o% 0/32 = 0,0% 
nyn gefae (= GOs. 21/52 = G3.a% 22/32 = 68.75 
Mid-Range 10/52 = 31.2% {432 = 34.4% 10/32 = 31.35% 


1964 - 1965 
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CITY-WIDE aD BOROUGH-WIDE. 


TAGES OF “X", "YY" aND AUD--FARGE SCHOOLS 
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Table Itt ic) 


CENTRAL ZONIM: UNIT 


PERCENTAGES OF "X", "Y" AND MID-RANGE SCHOOLS 
TO THE TOTAL OF ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
CITY-WIDE AND BOROUGH-WIDE 


a ah —o 


__ SCHOOL ORGAF 1961 


CITY-WIME - "XK" 1/57 = 1.8% 
— ey 34/, 57 59.6% 
Mid-Range 22/57 =38.6% 
MANHATTAR - &X* Oof/10 = 0.0% 
. _ wy 2/10 = 20.0% 
Mid-Range 8/10 = 980.0% 
SRONX is ee 0/9 = 6.0% 
erect $e L/9 = hhh 
Mid-Hange 5/9 = 55.6% 
BROOKLYN -—- "x" 1/20 = 5.0% 
-_ FM 11/20 xx 55.04% 
Mid-Range $/20 = 40.0% 
QUEENS —- "Xx Of/1, = 0.0% 
| a. «Nyt 13 fui ae 92.9% 
Mid-Range flr = 7.1% 
RICHMOND  -~ X# Of, = 0.0% 
i wy" 4 ft, 100.0% 
Mid-Range 0/4 = 0.0% 


HUMBER OF SCHOOLS: 


-_— 


er ele eet 


1963-1964 1964-1965 
2/57 = 3.5% 3/58 = 5.2% 
30/57 =52.6% 27/58 16.5% 
25/57 43.9% 28/58 = hB,3% 
fio = 10.06 1/10 = 10.0% 
7/10 = 7.08 8/10 = 80.0% 
of = 0.0% 1/9 = 11.1% 
2/9 = 22.26 2/9 = 22.2% 
1/9 = 77.8 6/9 = 66.% 
fo = 5.08 W2O= AG 
11/20 = 55.08 10/20= 50.0% 
8/20 - 4O.0% 9/20 = 5.0% 
Of, = 0.08 Of25 = 0.% 
= 78.66 10/15 = 66.7% 
3/lu, = DAk 5/15 = 33.3% 
Of, = 0.06 Of = 0.0% 
h/t =100.08 h/h = 100.0% 
of, = 0.08 Of = 0.0% 


PERCENTAGES OF "X", 
TO THE TOTAL NUMBER OF VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
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YID-RANGE SCHOCLS 


CLIY-WIDE AND BOROUGH-WiDE 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


196h = 65 


1/29 = 3.k4 
i: /29 = 13.8% 
21:/29 = 82.8% 


0/ 10 « 0.08 
1/10 = 10.0% 
9/10 = 90,0% 


if = 25.0% 
Ofk = 0.0% 
3/4 = 75.0% 


O - 0.0% 
1% = 115 
& 9 = 88.9% 
fe « ae 
L/5 = 50.0% 
0/1. = 0.0% 


1/1 =100.0% 
0/1 #100.0% 


ae ee 
2/29 = 6.9% 2/29 = 6.9% 
ufeo- « 13.82% 1/29 » %3,5% 
23/29 = 79.3% 26/29 = 89.6% 
1/10 - 10,02 aa 10.0% 
1/10 © 10.0% O/10 = 0.0% 
B/LG = 80.0% 9/10 = 90.0% 
14 ass 25.0% Wh = 25.0% 
Oi = 0.0% 0 = 0.0% 
3/y = 75.0% 3/4 ” 75 20% 
0/9 = 0.0% 0/9 = 0,02 
1/9 =11.1% fo «= 11,1% 
8/9 ad 88.92 8/9 ” 88.9% 
o/s = 0,0% 0/56 = Oal 
eta || O = Ones 
u/s = 80.0% 5/5 #'100.0% 
1/4 #1,00.0% - =100.0% 
G/ fl s 6.0% o/1 s 0.0% 
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Numbers and Percentages of Puplis of 


46.6] 15,689 |3,5_ 


148.9 | 15,416 | 3.3 


* As of 1-15-65 


ee 


Explanation: 
| X Schools Those that are predominantiy Ne: 
| Elementary schools, 90% or more; 
Y Schools — Those that are predominanfiy wh 
- or more; junior and senior high 
“Mid-Range Schools — Schools with ethnic dis: 


are schoofs that are be’ 
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his of Var fous Backgrounds In X, Y, and 


Jintegrated) Schoois. 


CITY-WIDE 


: ‘ 
60.9} 231,477 


37.9 


| sx 
| 


*2i8 


-_ 


611,306] 997,999 


58.3} 245,498 


140.5 


609, 474 | ,021 ,242 


43.8 


Reo * 


| 
596,845 jf ,038 ,920 


| 
54.6} 261,435 


51.5| 264,703 ke. 


565,074 035,137 


itiy Negro and/or Puerto Rican in enroliment: 


w more; junior and senior high schools, 85% or more. 


‘tly white In enrollment. Elementary schools, 90% 


w high schools, 85% or more, 


ic distribution between the two extremes, These 


are better fntegrated. 
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Table V 
PREDOMINANTLY NEGRO - P, R. TUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


IN BETTER INTEGRATED HIGH SCHOOLS 


Schools with less sc 
than 85% Negro andi Wb, of | : 
P. R, Pupile L° Schools | 


Schools with more No. of | 
than 85% Negro and | Schools | 
P, R. Pupils " —— 


22,333 
; 

‘} ‘i 
: 3 | 
~ 9 : 
| Ss: 
’ 
| : 
20 : ; 10,502 
| : 
| | | 
“ae Cee | 
; in 66h 965. ; i 

. cnet | sips Oe waive 
ison Total Schools Total Pupiis 


Compar 
-65 with 1965—66 #964,-56 | 964-66 


21+30% 
Negro and P.R. Pupils 
(17 Schools ) 


( — ls) : , 
© ' 
21-408 , , wv” 61 80K | 


(h Schools) ee {4 Schools }} 


as. 


1-208 
(LL Schools) 


Table VI 
BUTION OF THE NINTH GRADE 
SADEMIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


NSFERHED FROM JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


a 21-80% 
me? Papal, | 
(27 Schools) | 

41-60% | 

(9 Schools } 61-80% | 
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| a 
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Table Vil 
THUTION OF OVER-ALL REGISTRATION 
> ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


RANSFERRED FROM JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


21-80% 


and F.R. Fapils) 
{18 Schools) 
4i-608 ra 
($ Schools) / 
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CLERGY CommitTED FoR BETTER SCHOOLS 


a ata a Cronk iz 
Brookiya, mY. 11216 | Brooklyn, we. 14206. 


- 


Dear Dr. ‘Dedovan: 


Your comments Gaturday to the Parents and Teachers Congress and on television 
occasion deep dismay and paste samme As ice by ‘The New York Times (March 7, 
— you said: 


(Any changes to be made in the report) will be in response to public opinion. . . 
We do not have a crisis and there is no chaos. We are doing business thoroughly, — af 
—— ‘and correctly. We know what we want and how to get mo . 


3 iggestion that integ tion plans be decided by public debate would doom any orilitws 
| effe: mati steps toward desegregation. — We find it difficult to believe that you do not 

: know this: Your assertion that ners is no crisis in New York's public school “erm 

comes as a severe shock to : 


1issin; Dr. Gross, refuted your claim that. 
I a mptly ‘an \d Correctly. Your position as Acting 

er oi ey of the chaos that you deny exists. After months 
otts, der gene and forced admissions from the 


re e acquainted with the overwhelming evidence proving such inequality, 

fidence which includes the Allen Report. If you are correct, the Allén Report, the state- 
<a ments of all the civil rights groups and the public expressions of religious and civie leaders” 
who have tried to intervene in the crisis reflect either a vast ignorance of the facts or are 
intended to deceive the public. , 


schools. ‘Stirely you ar r 


| What makes the present situation a crisis, Sir, is precisely the inability c or un- 
willingness to face. reality that is evident in your comments. For 33 years you have been 
part of the system. You have failed to communicate a believable concern and determination . 
for quality oe education. r | 


aN We will be studying with independent ‘edacational experts the report submitted iy y 

pe 8, oi Gross. If itis a comprehensive proposal in accord with the Allen Report, we will sup- 

port it. If it is not, we will continue the struggle with renewed energy. Regardless of the 

merit of these particular proposals, it seems to us clear that new leadership is needed in 

the school system. We, therefore, urge you to withdraw’ your name. publicly and immediate- 

ly from consideration for the office of Superi itendent. Certainly you must admit that you 
sagt in step with the concern of the. City. A man who refuses to admit there is a crisis 


ne pat hg — confidence in the sieaie educational a during the critical days 


waded 
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NEIGHBORHOODS 
LYS OCIATION, iNc. 


211 WEST 133rd STREET © NEW YORK 30, N.Y. : 
AUdubon 6-1232 | 


NOTE: New address - 200 W. 135 Street - Room 114 


April 8, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 
National CORE ~ 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. Farmers: 


The ee of Harlem have been asada again 
by the Board of Education. 


The Board of Education has a stated policy that ot na 
no changes will be made in any school without con- 
sultation with the community and the parents. 


The Board has not consulted with the citizens of 
Harlem about the closing of Junior High School 139 
Manhattan. To date the Board of Education has not 
presented any plans for the assignment of Harlem 
children who attend or feed into Junior High School 
139M. 


We are urgently requesting you to meet with your 
constituents on Monday, April 12, 1965, 8:00 P.M, 
at J.H.S. 139M, 140 West 140 Street to give us 
your support and help to resolve this issue. 


Sincerely yours, 


CG:glc (Mrs.)Clara George, Presi ent 
Parents Association 
Junior High School 139 


The Board of Education has imposed another 
insult upon us, our children, and our community! 


The Board of Education has a policy not to make any changes without consulting the 
community before any changes are made. BUT they obviously don't mean Our Com- 


munity. 
WE ARE TALKING ABOUT THE CLOSING OF 
J. H.S. 139 MAN. 


When ne peontiies of the Parents Association of JHS 139 Man. heard rumors that . 
the school would be closed, she immediately wrote to the Junior High School Divi- 
sion in December 1964, asking for more information because the parents were 
very concerned about what would happen to the children. 


She received the following reply: 


"December 30, 1964 


Mrs. Clara George, President 
Parents Association 

iglass Junior High School 139-M 
140 West 140 Street 

New York, 30, New York 


Dear Mrs. George: 


I can well understand your concern about the announcement that Douglass Junior 
High School 139 Manhattan will be closed. ) ay 


Within the next month we shall all know more about this situation. If the school is 
no longer to be in existence, you will receive plans within the next month or so 
that will take care of the students who are now attending. Please be assured that 
we have their interest in mind and are working on the problem now. 


Yours very truly, 


MARTHA R. FINKLER 
MRF: rf | Acting Associate Superintendent" 


Ninety-eight days later neither she nor you have been consulted or have heard 
anything further. 


WE ARE NOT GOING TO TAKE THIS INSULT 
SITTING DOWN. 


We must all protest the fact that the Board of Education Does Not Care to Talk 
and Plan with Us. 


It is absolutely urgent that every parent in this community call Mr. Harold Hay 
at the Board of Education, 596-8175, and ask to be heard at the public hearing on 
April 14, 1965, or send a telegram to Mr. Hay at 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 
1, N. Y., making the same request -- to be heard at the public meeting. 


Mrs. Clara George, President 
Parents Association 
Junior High School 139 


P.S. There will be a meeting on Monday, April 12, 1965, at 8:00 P.M. at 
Junior High School 139 Man., 140 West 140 Street, to give you further informa- 
tion and to plan together what other action we wish to take. 


If the people in Selma, Alabama have to march for civil rights, we can at least 
attend this meeting. We owe it to ourselves, and to our children to do so. 


The New York Chapter of The American Jewish Committee is a pioneer 


PI LENE LONE SRE ete 


‘social and political reality, as important and impressive as these 


We call upon the Board of Education to halt the dangerous trend to 


scale desegregation of the lower grades will not be attainable, 


TESTIMONY OF NEW YORK CHAPTER . 
AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE AT 
NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

INTEGRATION HEARING. 


April 1h,. 1965 


group which has steadfastly pursued the goals of quality integrated 
education for New York's public school children. Our constancy in 
this effort has not abated, nor is it influenced solely by current 


forces may be. Quality integrated education has been and is now 
viewed by us as the bedrock on which a constructive multi-racial 
society is dependent. This was true in 1953, when we launched our 
attack on segregated schools. It is, if not more so true, today, 


Therefore it is with profound sadness and much disappointment that 
we view the rapid acceleration of the number of racially segregated 
schools in New York City. It means that the efforts of our school 
system have lacked the zeal and imagination to carry through on 
policies that appeared at the time of their introduction to have 
merit. We realize that the issue is far too complicated for us to 
heap singular criticism upon our educational authorities, but we do 
seek finally to exact responsible commitment from the Board of Educa~ 
tion and its staff. | | 


more and more ghettorized education by immediately adopting the 
Allen Report recommendations as formal policy. This commitment must 
be clearly enunciated and passionately pursued with the adoption 

of an evolving plan of implementation that wiil in each area of 
major concern present details and timetables, 


Our major concern is that these plans demonstrate clearly that they 
will lead to a systematic decrease of racially segregated high 
schools and racially segregated middle schools. 


In a recently adopted statement of policy, the New York Chapter of 
The American Jewish Committee suggested that the l-l-l grade ar- 
rangement seemed to promise a fruitful way of achieving the maxi- 
mum integration at the earliest possible stage of the child's school 
life. This organizational pattern was recommended by the Allen Com- 
mittee as a sound pattern and we look forward to the Board's experi- 
mentation with it. 


It is of course with some reluctance that we must concede that .-. 
for some time to come the early school years of many children wiil 
be spent in segregated schools. Geographic and logistical factors 
force us to the conclusion reached by the Allen Report that large-~- 


~ 


Nevertheless, this fact of life obligates school authorities to make 
special provisions to create an atmosphere and a program where these 
younger children will partake of integrated experiences in less 
formal settings than their normal classroom life. It also creates 
the need to carefully evaluate not only the level of learning achieved 
in these classrooms, but the quality of teaching being given. 


We are cognizant of the many constructive efforts on the part of the 
Board and its staff in concentrating new resources in these needy 
schools. We have high praise for the establishment of pre-kinder- 
garten training and other supplemental services for disadvantaged 
children. Our confidence in the workability of these programs would 
be greatly heightened if there was also concrete evidence that a new 
system of teacher assignments to these schools emerged. | 


The Board and its staff have admitted large-scale failure in assign- 
ing and keeping a fair share of the most qualified teachers and 

ee in our poverty pocket schools. New efforts are now 

C e OY’. 


We favor widespread public discussion of educational matters. We | 
believe on the other hard that discussion can only be constructively 
carried out within the framework of an established policy which the 
Board of Education must set. 


In conclusion, a systematic and careful implementation of the Ailen 
Committee's major recomnendations seems to tus tobe a prerequisite 
if we are to move from tension afd confusion to’ reasonableness and - 
& clarity: of direction, 


We are confident that the Allen Report's recommendations to reorgan- 
ize and decentralize our schools will invigorate the education not 
only of our deprived minority groups but also add much quality to 
the school life of the city's white children. We sometimes forget 
that educational obsolescence has also condemned thousands of white 
children to the scrap heap of our highly automated society. This 
obsolescence must be combattted not only by a better mastery of the 
three "R's" but must be supplemented by a new approach to human 
relations training. Assuredly minds must be filled, but of equal 
importance, attitudes must be changed if we are to live in peace 
and intelligence in this teeming city of ethnic diversity. 


A more detailed analysis of the American Jewish Committee's view of 
the Gross report will be submitted to the Board of Education pending 
final action on the report by our Executive Board which meets tomor- 
row. We request that it be included in the official record, 
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TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY IRVING LEVINE, DIRECTOR OF COMMUNITY RELA- 

TIONS ON BEHALF OF THE NEW YORK CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN JHWISH 

COMMITTEE - NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION HEARING ON EDUCATIONAL 
2 PARKS - JUNE 16, 1965 


May I first take this opportunity to commend the Board of Education 
and the staff for the general excellence of the discussion guide 
that was prepared on the concept of the educational park for New 
York City. 


The New York Chapter of the American Jewish Committee has frequently 
been a critic of the Board's efforts to tackle with sufficient im- 
agination the problem of providing quality integrated education, We 
feel an obligation therefore to say that the positive manner in which 
the educational park concept has been advanced in your document and 
the degree of enthusiasm and thoughtfulness that emerges as one 
studies the report carefully,pleases us greatly. 


We very definitely favor experimentation with educational varks. We 
see in this new idea the potential for achieving in an evolutionary 
way a living laboratory for a space and human relations age educa- 
tion. 


We have all known for sometime that the splitting of the atom, the 
cevelopment of cybernetics and the orbiting of the universe calls for 
a new educational technology. 


But it is the social revolution that swirls about the civil rights 
and poverty issues that no longer allowsdelay in ridding ourselves 
of horse and buggy methodology. | 


The time seems to be overripe to take a giant step forward. With 
courage, care and with a major investment in stimulating strong civic 
support, the New York City Board of Education should move inmediate- 
ly to build a few prototype educational parks. 


The proponents of the educational park have a strong case that can 

in our opinion be sold to many disparate elements in our community. 
While quality integrated education is our goal, we realistically 
understand that large numbers of New Yorkers in. the:past resisted and 
may still resist the need for a change they do not fully comprehend, 
Therefore, we must not shrink from telling the public that education- 
al obsolescence is rapidly overtaking many of our present schools. 
Children, many of whom’ are not only Negro and Puerto Rican but 
who are in fact white, are already being cheated out of a place in 
the sun of the automated age, | 


The New York Chapter of the American Jewish Committee is impressed 
with some of the following possibilities of the educational park and 
we call on the Board of Education to make them widely known in pre- 
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paring the public for the necessary acceptance of change: 


Ll. The stabilization of student population in educational parks 
can effectively decrease the havoc to integration that is now 
represented by large scale pupil transiency. 


2. The educational park will allow for the establishment on a 

- heretofore unprecedented scale and in a physically contiguous area, 
a number of essential centralized facilities. We believe that the 
continued absence of these facilities dooms urban education to more 
failure. Among these facilities we would like to recommend that the 
park campus contain guidance and training centers, mental and 
physical health centers, remedial reading and language laboratories, 
libraries, music and art centers, educational television facilities, 
science and mathematics laboratories and teacher training centers. 


Many of these facilities can be built under a variety of 
existing federal programs, thus saving millions in local tax money. 


3. Sites for educational parks can be selected so that they 
qualify under urban renewal laws with the Federal government paying 
two-thirds of the costs of site selection and development. Perhaps 
new esthetic qualities and beautification can be added under some 
of the new urban conservation legislation that appears to have the. 
firm support of President Johnson, 


| li, Decentralization and reorganization can take place on a more 
realistic and less bureaucratic scale if the educational park be- 

comes a primary unit of organization, This would be enhanced if 

each park contained a variety of elementary, middle and high schools. 
Bach school should be sized on a small enough scale so that the age 
of children, the concept of personalization, and the preservation of 
school identification be taken into consideration. ; 


Decentralization of districts on an educational park basis 
would remove doubts that decentralization will in the future be used 
to maintain segregation, 


In conclusion, the American Jewish Committee believes that in 
the city of New York, where the face of commerce, industry and 
residency changes so dynamically and so often,an experimental face- 
Lifting in the form of a few educational parks should present no in- 
superable burden, 
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Pupils Learn 
‘New World’ 
at P.S. 20 


_ The idea of bussing students from 
one area to another in Brooklyn 
seemed hard to accept to many. 
There were numerous obstacles to 
overcome, including the time in- 
volved in bussing and the background 
of the students involved. But even 
more difficult to accept and seeming~- 
ly so far-fetched as to be incredible 
was the idea that this was not a 
one-way street: the students from 
all over could and would be involved 
for the betterment of all concerned. 
When a ‘‘reverse’’ bussing situation 
was announced, reaction was fast 
in coming. 

“It’s a publicity stunt,’’ claimed 
many. 

“Tt won’t work,’’ declared othees, 
as. plans for a group of reverse 
integration pupils were announced. 

On the day the PAT started its 
boycott in September 1964, the first 
busload of 37 pupils arrived at P.S, 
20 and were greeted by Carl Warren, 
the principal, Rev. Milton Galami- 
son, and Jacob Landers, Assistant 
Superintendent of the Human Re- 
lations Division of the Board of 
E ducation. 

The best ones to judge the pro- 
gram’s effectiveness would be the 
students involved. A typical com- 
ment is Janet Scott’s: ‘‘I have so 
many new friends.’’ 

David and Danny Barr’s comment 
indicates a new respect for others in 
their exclamation: ‘‘He (a Puerto 
Rican) is a whiz.” 

(continued on page 7) 


Nine Parents Groups 
Talk Out Feelings 


A series of workshops and group 
discussions for parents, in the area 
of human relations, were led this 
past year by Mrs, Shirley Genn of 
the Human Relations Unit of the 
Board of Education. Workshops were 
held at P.S, 77 and 270, while the 
group discussions took place at P.S, 
9, 11, 42, 46, 54, 157, and 256. 

The discussions gave parents with 
divergent points of view an opportu- 
nity toexpress themselves and share 
their feelings with others. Many good 
suggestions for encouraging and 
strengthening Parents Associations’ 
memberships grew out of these in-~ 
formal meetings. 

Perhaps the most valuable out- 
growth was the increased feeling of 
solidarity and comradeship that was 
intensified among the parents who 
participated. ; 

There are several similar work- 
shops being planned with parents in 
our schools for next year. It is hoped 
that many more parents will take 
part and share their ideas and feel- 
ings with us. 
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Route Taken by Reverse Bussing Students 


cultures of 


Community Association Activities 
Serves Needs of Our District 


- The Community Association of Districts 25-27, an organization whose 
membership includes parents, member's of the community, and school per~ 
sonnel, was engaged during this past year in a host of activities designed 
to meet.a wide spectrum of community needs. : 

One of the major activities of the association was its sponsorship of 
after school clubs ~ tutorial, music, science, photography, and others - 
in over twenty schools of the district. This program provided a fruitful 
and enjoyable use of leisure time for youngsters under qualified super~ 


vision. 

The Community Association was 
also instrumental in obtaining free 
admission for over four hundred 
children to the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music where they saw live plays. 

To encourage the development of 
good sportsmanship and fair play, 
the Community Association provided 
medals and trophies for various 
athletic events, such as the track 
and field contests for the elemen- 
tary schools as well as the volley- 
ball, basketball, and track and field 
events for the junior high schools. 


Desiring to motivate the acquisi- 
tion of basic academic skills, the 


Community Association presented 


medals to the champion spellers of 
each elementary school in the dis- 
trict, thus giving additional recogni- 
tion to that awarded by the World- 
Telegram and Sun. 

A significant phase of the program 
of the Community Association is 
focused upon the work of the Presi- 
dents’. Panel which consists of the 
presidents of every parents’ as- 

(continued on page 7) 


REVERSE BUSSING WORKS Brotherhood 


Practiced 
Many Ways 


Our districts have initiated, 
participated in, and developed many 
projects which help promote better 
understanding on all levels. 

The students have presented 
special intercultural auditorium 
programs for fellow students and 
their parents; they have written 
essays on outstanding people of 
other cultures; they have engaged 
in writing to pen pals in foreign 
countries; they have taken trips to 
such places as our nation’s capital, 
Washington, D.C.; and they have 
created special materials on the 
different minority 
groups for bulletin boards and dis- 
play cases. They also have adopted 
sister schools from our borough 
and been involved in youth forums. 

Teachers have prepared special 
materials for their classes, includ- 
ing a handbook on the contributions 


y 
children they are human after all; 
shared views and experiences at 


Special conferences, exchanged 
classes with sister schools, partici- 
pated in workshops on contributions 
of minority groups, created a unique 


intercultural committed which pur- 


chased special brotherhood 


materials for the school library, 


and sponsored cultural programs 
for the auditorium. 


Parents Take Part 

Parents have also taken part in 
these activities. They have held 
workshops with Mrs. Shirley Genn, 
similar to the ones held by teach- 
ers, held special meetings on 
brotherhood, participated in 
minority history study groups, 
visited other schools, and per-~ 
formed for special auditorium pro- 
grams. 

The districts, under the direction 
of Mr. Mehlman, our superinten- 
dent, have had an active integration 
committee chaired by Bernard A, 
Fox, principal of Sands Junior High 
School. Teachers, parents, members 
of many community organizations, 
and supervisors have met together 
to develop an integration program 
that would reach into all areas. 

In our community, the students of 
Pratt Institute, St. Joseph’s College 
for Women, and Long Island Uni- 
versity have tutored the children of 
our schools, taken trips with them, 
and otherwise worked with them. 
We have had many guest speakers, 
a joining together of different 
organizations, sponsorship of essay 
and art contests, scholarship 
awards, and fruitful dialogues. © 

All these activities of our stu- 
dents, our faculties, our parents, 
and other members of our com- 
munity have helped the students to 
develop pride in themselves and 
their heritage, as well as a better 
understanding of all groups by 
everyone involved. 
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‘elt is better to light a candle than 
to curse the darkness’’ is anancient 
Chinese proverb that is as true to- 


_ day as when the Oriental sage first 


uttered it. It has always been a 
favorite maxim of peacemakers. 
Eleanor Roosevelt used it often in 
talks to people who complained about 
conditions that reflected man’s in- 
humanity to man. 

Here in Districts 25-27, we, the 
parents, the students, the members 
of the community, and the faculty 
and staff of all our schools have 


been lighting many candles. For 


| there are many areas of darkness, 


many places in our midst that need 
the warmth and light of love and 
understanding in deed as well as in 


valuable in the process. 

But, **‘Good deeds do not make 
news -- it is not interesting copy,’’ 
we are told. However, we on the 
District’s Human Relations Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
Bernard A. Fox, principal of Sands 
Junior High School, feel that it is 
important for all to know how many 
candles are being lit and how many 
worthwhile and eveninspiring events 
have occured in our districts. 

Dr. Sam Altman, chairman of a 
subcommittee of the Human Rela- 
tions Committee and his group 
helped to collect, collate, write, and 
edit the material on these pages. The 
cooperation of all members of the 
district was immediate. 


Our newspaper is the result. 

We hope our deeds will be a 
beacon lighting the way in showing 
what can be done, in pointing out 
the promised land ahead, and in 
taking another step forward in the 
long march of progress that will 
bring all to the days spoken of by 
Isaiah the prophet: 

And they shall beat their swords 


Fr. Welter Jacobs Carl Warren* 
Edward Maxwell Margaret Waters 
Bernard Messenger 

*Chairmen of Subcommittees 


Local School Board 
Stanley Leyden - Chairman 


word. 
We believe that the theme of the 


| World’s Fair, ‘‘Peace through Un- 
derstanding,’? means more than a 
slogan, more than an idea. We be- 
lieve it is a guide to action. 
Understanding comes when people 
meet each other. Understanding 
comes when people get to know each 
other -~- in person, through letters, 


Leon E. Modeste - Vice-Chairman through talks, through visits. We in into plowshares, 
Samuel Azadian our districts have broken down many m2 their spears into pruning- 
‘ walis and many barriers in order to ooks: 
Lillyan Forman learn about others’ ways, ways that | Nation shall not lift up sword 
Oliver M. Harper ered be different, f csige nm but apes s — t ooo 
y no worse our own. either s y learn war 
Julius Hernandez of us have learned much that is in- any more. 
Rev. Calvin O. Pressley 
Rita Schneider | 3 
Rev. Melvin Williams PEN—PAL LETTERS CIRCLE GLOBE 
Principals In District A program of “pen pal’ cor- P | 
3 ~ Morris Warhoftig 138 ~ Moses L. Lorentz respondence was initiated in many eos At 
157 ~ Irving L. Carlin schools in our districts. Through fA J . 


7-8 ~ Irene W. Slone 
9 ~- Morton Weinberger 

11 - Harry Lutzer 
20 ~- Carl V. Warren 
42 = Morris Kaplowitz 
44 ~ Eudice Gansberg 
46 = Meyer Waks 
54 ~- Melvin S. Wortman 
67 - Sidney D. Gerchick 
77 - Paul J. Weiner 
93 ~ Julius Nislow 


the exchange of correspondence, di- 
rect contact was made with real 
people from places as far from us 
and each other as San Juan, London, 
and Uganda. This leads not only to 
a fuller appreciation of facts and 
concepts learned in social studies, 
but to a more meaningful under- 
standing of people and how they 
live. 

This program cut across division 


161 ~- Emil Rosenbluth 
*241 ~ Arthur Becker 
256 ~ Julius Warshaw 
270 ~- Marcy C. Cowan 
282 ~ Jennie Montag 
287 ~ Alfred Sirutis 
289 ~- Murray Hart 
305 - Samuel] Altman 
612 ~- Abraham Salos 
613 ~ David Malachowsky 
614 ~ Richard M. Moss 


133 ~- Rose Manicoff 
Junior High Schools 


Lefferts ~ Isidore L. Karbel 
f Francis Scott Key - John R. O’Connor 
[ Macon ~ Harry R. Levine 
. Sands ~- Bernard A. Fox 


Simon J. Rothschild ~ Stanley H. Block 


A QUOTE TO REMEMBER 


"Where had the Northern and Western Europeans 
been during all these thousands of years of cultural 
development? Not one of the basic discoveries on 
which the whole of civilization vests can be credit- 
ed to the peoples who were to become the rulers of 
the world. The domestication of plants and ani- 
mals, the wheel, the use of metals, the arch, the 
calendar, writing, numbering systems, the alpha- 
bet, paper, gunpowder, the compass, printing--- 
not one of these was first invented by Euro- 


peans..." 
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Ina Corinne Brown, 
"Understanding Other Cultures" 


lines. In P.S, 67, Mrs. S. Cohen, 
Mrs. R. Radish, and Miss D. Liotto 
initiated pen pal correspondences 
between their fifth and sixth grade 
pupils and children in San Juan and 
London. In P.S, 77 Miss Auerbach’s 
class wrote to pupils in New Mexico 
and in a school in the newly in- 
dependent North African country of 
Zambia, 

Mr. Kelly and Mr. Resnikoff of 
Francis Scott Key Jr. High School 
had their eighth and ninth grade 
pupils write to their opposite num- 
bers in Japan and Ghana. The re-~ 
sponse was most gratifying as sixty 
letters were received from Ghana 
and dolis were exchanged with the 
Japanese students. 

Mr. Drucker’s fourth grade class 
in P.S. 133 corresponded with stu~- 
dents in another part of the U.S, 
In P.S. 161 Mrs. Rosenberg’s sixth 
year class obtained the names of 
children in other lands and wrote to 
them. Class 4-1 of P.S, 167 ex- 
changed letters with children in 
Japan. Mrs. Root’s fourth year class 
in P.S, 241 chose pen pals in Idaho 
to correspond with. 


A novel approach to this project 
was undertaken at P,S, 157. There, 
under the sponsorship of the Pacific 
and New York Telephone Companies, 
a pen pal project was initiated by a 
cross-country telephone call. The 
‘¢sister’’ school was the E. Walters 
School in Anaheim, California. 

We feel that programs of this 
kind go a long way in helping to 
instill in our young people a realiza- 
tion of the basic similarities of all 
peoples. 

Class 6-1 of P.S, 161 organized a 
World Friendship Club, and started 
a round-robin of letters with other 
children in Europe and Africa. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 25 AND 27 
901 CLASSON AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11225 


The publication of this first issue of The Beacon, our 
district human relations newsletter, crowns a year of extensive 
activity in Districts 25-27 in the direction of better human re- 
lations, enriched school and community relationships, and quality 


Mirrored in this newsletter are an unshakable commitment 
to the democratic ethos as well as an enormous resourcefulness on 
the part of staff and community in translating that creed into the 
reality of our school and community life. 


Though we have every reason to be proud of our achieve- 
ments this past year, we are, nevertheless, painfully aware that 
there are, in the words of Robert Frost, "miles to go before we 


Curriculum development, problems of integration, communi- 
cation between the school and the community, the self-education 
of all of us to the very highest rungs of authority - these and 
much more remain on the agenda of schools for democracy, 


In the name of the school community of Districts 25-27, 
I send this newsletter forth not so much as a proud record of what 
was done this past year but rather as a spiritful challenge to all 
of us to continue unremittingly the work we are about: to drean, 
to plan, and to labor toward the realization of the twin goals of 
equal opportunity and integration, without which democracy must re- 
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Assistant Superintendent 


‘*Youth will have its say,’’ and the 
forums held in our districts indi- 
cated that adults should listen. As 
an outgrowth of the District-School- 
Community Integration Committee, 
four forums were held in our dis- 
tricts. The elementary schools par- 
ticipated in three, and the junior 
high school in one. The topic pre- 
sented to the older group was ‘‘*How 
Can the Junior High Schools Be 
Improved??? and the elementary 
school children pondered the prob- 
lem of planning now under the topic, 
‘*Is It Too Early to Think of the Fu- 
ture??? | ) 


DISTRICT FORUMS 
SHOW PUPILS AT BEST 


The elementary schools separated 
into clusters of three, with P,S, 157, 
46, 11, 270 and 133 meeting April 27; 
P.S, 241, 161, 138, and 42 meeting 
April 28, and P.S, 3, 93, 44, and 305 
meeting April 15. 


Pupils Want Parent Help 


Each of the programs was a re- 
sounding success. The younger 
children showed sensitivity, aware- 
ness of current problems, and the 
need for planning early for the 
education needed in an automated 
world, They addressed themselves 
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Willoughby’s 
Tutor Program 
Has New Twist 


College Bound Pupils 
Given Special Help 


Tutorial programs are very much 
in evidence in many of our schools. 
Children failing to meet standards 
and those who are potential dropouts 
are given special attention. 

Willoughby House, however, in- 
augurated a very different and spe~ 
cia] kind of tutorial program, in 
cooperation with the local schools. 
The primary aim and purpose of 


The Willoughby House~--School Teen. 


Tutorial project is to help those 
children showing college potential 
achieve that goal. 

The program started in February 
with ten graduate and undergraduate 
students of Long Island University 
and one graduate student of New York 
University, under the leadership of 
Carol Terpay. 

These tutors met with 35 eighth 
graders after school, most often 
on a one-to-one basis, never more 
than three-to-one. The time was 
spent discussing subjects ranging 
from general science and math to 
history, reading, art, and ‘‘What’s 
college like?’’ 

There were no group trips, but 
individual trips were taken, includ- 
ing a tour of L.LU., the Brooklyn 
Museum, the Brooklyn Botanical 
Gardens, and the New York Public 
Library. 

One student’s response was, ‘‘I 
enjoyed this program very much, I 
want so much to get to college.’’ 

A tutor, Miss Leatha Sanders, 
said, ‘‘This has provided a learning 
experience for me as well as the 
children,’’ 

What more need be said? 


Pratt Institutes Peace Corps 


For Community Schools 


Every Saturday morning during the past year, more than 100 students 
from Pratt Institute have been sallying forth with over 500 pupils from 
surrounding P.S, 20, P.S, 157, P.S, 256, P.S, 270, and J.H.S, 117 to 
various points of interest and fun in the city: museums, the Statue of 
Liberty, zoos, ice-skating rinks, and other places. All in all, over 200 
Pratt students have been working with more than 1200 children in the 


neighborhood. 

These trips constitute only one 
phase of a most significant under- 
taking in school and community re- 
lationships, namely, the imagina- 
tive and dedicated efforts of the 
Pratt Youth Corps in meeting the 
needs and in raising the horizons 
of the children and youth of the area 
surrounding Pratt Institute. 

As Professor Garai, the moving 
spirit of the entire project, has 
pointed out, ‘‘Our University is a 
part of the surrounding community, 
and it cannot escape its responsi-~ 
bility to place its resources at the 
disposal of the community and make 
its specific skills available to its 
betterment and enrichment.’’ 

Another major activity is the arts 
and crafts program which involves 


over 70 students and over 500 pupils | 


at P.S, 270 and various community 
centers, such as Lafayette Gardens, 
Willoughby House, Emanuel Baptist 
Church, and others. 

Other facets of the project include 
a reading enrichment program for 
pupils at P.S, 157; the development 
of new reading materials; and an 
Arts and Crafts Exhibit held at P.S, 
270; and a *‘talent hunt’? for artisti- 
cally gifted children. 

A sound film describing the ac- 
tivities of the Pratt Youth Corps 

A sound film describing the ac-~- 
tivities of the Pratt Youth Corps 
will be available beginning in Sep-~ 
tember for showings to community 
groups. 

In a recent letter to Dr. Richard H. 
Heindel, President of Pratt Institute, 
Assistant Superintendent Maurice 


Mehlman wrote: ‘‘For the sheer size 
of numbers of Pratt and public school 
students involved, the scope of im~ 
agination at play, the spirit of self~ 
lessness and the sense of self-ful~ 
fillment animating Pratt students, 
the quiet but determined building of 
a future of dignity for all, the Pratt 
Youth Corps deserves the profound 
gratitude of, and proud recognition 
by, our entire school community.’’ 


Brotherhood Magazine 
Issued By P.S. 67 


Brotherhood, the goal and end 
product of real understanding, was 
the title of a magazine produced by 
the students of P.S, 67. 

The magazine contained informa~ 
tion about the community, activities 
in the school, and articles and poems 
about brotherhood, all written by the 
pupils. | 

Miss Triglia, assistant principal, 
who supervised the production and 


Mr. Gerchick principal of the Elliot 


School can be very proud ofthe pub- 
lication. Probably the best definition 
of brotherhood is contained in the 
item written by Dennis Gerald, 

‘¢Brotherhood means you should 
be kind to one another and share 
what you have with your friends. 
You should be kind to everybody and 
do nice things for them. You 
shouldn’t fight with each other... You 
should talk over your problems and 
find a good solution for it.’’ 

If only adults would listen to 
children sometimes. 


to such questions as, ‘‘What jobs 
will be open to me when I grow up?” 
‘*¢What neighborhood resources can I 
use??? and ‘‘Why is what I do now im- 
portant for my future??? They also 
concluded that parents shduld check 
homework more carefully and sys- 
tematically. 

The five junior highs in the district 
met at Sands Junior High School on 
April 26. They examined such ques-~- 
tions as: ‘*What can parents do?’’ 
**What can teachers and principals 
do?’? and ‘*What can the Board of 
Education and the city government 
do??? They concluded that they should 
be more diligent in their pursuit of 
studies and that parents should 
supervise their homework. 


Students Will Make 


Good Leaders 


The manner in which students re- 
sponded and the quality of their 
answers indicated that we need not 
fear for the future which this new 
generation will lead. 

Junior high school panelists par- 
ticipating in the program were: from 
Key, Brenda O’Brien, Janice Jen- 
kins, and Gary Eure; from Lefferts, 
Kevin Avrich, Lee Chaifetz, and 
Rona Macy; from Macon, Paul Fau- 
cette, Gail Barton, and Vernon 
Brown; from Rothchild, William 
Washington, Bernice Peacock, and 
George Houston; and from Sands, 
Yvonne Torres, Charles Angel, and 
Leslie Richardson. 


Support 


Your 
Schools 
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SSEMBLIES 
HIGHLIGHT 
SPECIAL EVENTS 


Though the auditorium is not gen- 
erally thought of as a classroom, it 
was in the auditorium, through many 
special programs, that many im- 
portant lessons in human relations 
were learned, Sometimes the pro- 
grams were in commemoration of 
@ special event such as Negro His- 
tory Week, Puerto Rican Discovery 
Day, or Brotherhood Week; some- 
times the programs were part of an 
over-all school program. But always 
they were informative and interest- 


ing, and always, too, our children: 


walked. out a little richer in under- 
standing than they had been when 
they walked in. 

In P.S, 8, Puerto Rican Discovery 
Day was celebrated at separate 


grade assemblies. Grades one and — 


two heard stories and songs from 
Puerto Rico. Grade three heard 
about Mrs. Soltoski’s trip to the 
island and saw a play by Miss 
Jones’ class. The fourth grade heard 
about Mrs. Slone’s trip, and Mrs. 
Rosenberg taught songs from the 
Caribbean. 

Brotherhood Week was also mark- 
ed by special programs by the 
classes of Miss Carfizzi, Mrs. 
Cohen, and Mrs. Simmons. 


Poetry Presentation 


In P.S, 11, Miss Grau prepared 
a Negro Heritage Demonstration. 
Mrs. May’s 5-2 class at P.S, 20 
presented ‘‘The Tree of Hermits,’’ 
designed to help pupils understand 
each other. At P.S, 67, Misses 
Liotto and Halloway and Mr. Ramos 
prepared a musical assembly to 
commemorate Negro History Week. 
Class 4-1 prepared a poem, ‘‘Some 
Children Are,’’ at P,S, 77, and Mrs. 
Sturzer’s class, along with Mrs. 
Hogan’s and Mrs. Lahney’s present~ 
ed Puerto Rico Day assemblies. 

At P.S, 133, various speakers 
from the community enriched the 
human relations programs at as- 
semblies throughout the year. Mrs. 
Almolu of Nigeria spoke to assem- 
blies at P.S, 161. In addition, Mrs. 
George prepared a program for 
Puerto Rican Discovery Day. The 
fourth and fifth grades of P.S, 167 
also presented programs celebrat- 
ing Negro History and Brotherhood 
Weeks. At P.S, 256 the classes of 
Mrs. Morgan, Miss Turk, and Miss 
Kornacher presented plays com- 
memorating Brotherhood Week. 


Jazz Quartet Performs 


At Sands J.H.S, (265) classes 
heard Vinie Burrows and the Ray 
Bryant Jazz Quartet. At P.S, 287 
Mrs. Dickinson and Miss Scaran- 
gella prepared a special musical 
program in honor of Puerto Rican 
Discovery Day. 


- Both the number and variety of 


the assembly programs highlight the 
imagination and creativity of the 


teachers and supervisors in our 


district schools. Under their leader- 


ship, the program of creating better . 


human relations in our schools has 


to Future 


‘Three career conferences, one 
held at P.S, 305, one at Sands Junior 
High School and the other at- Macon 
Jacon 


ntary school con- 


grade pupils heard and questioned 
speakers from many fields of en~ 
deavor. Among the speakers were 


izer, editor, artist, 
bus driver and postman. Mrs, Con- 
cetta De Gaetano was in charge 
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Nine hundred Sands 8th-and 9th 


grade youngsters visited 25 different 
panels, The December 11 panels in- 
cluded health services, educational 
services, engineering, self-employ- 
ed, related technical services, sec~ 
retarial, domestic sciences, fashion 
and armed forces. The pupils, in 
their questioning, seemed most con- 
cerned with learning ‘thow much 
schooling will I need?’ Mr. Joseph 
Fitzgerald planned and supervised 
the program. | : 

At the Macon conference, held 
May 28, 1965, seventy-five young~ 
sters from the five junior highs in 
our district heard talks on librarian- 
ship as a career. Speakers included 
Mr. Hardy Franklin and Miss Jac- 
queline Winslow of the Brooklyn 
Public library, Mrs. Beatrice Suss-~ 
man of the New York Trust Co. 
Library, and Mrs. Margaret Mc-~ 
Greevy of the Samuel J. Tilden 
High School Library. Pupils also 
saw a film onthe career of librarian- 
ship entitled ‘*Key To a Future.’? A 
question session concluded the con- 
ference. 


—————EEEEEEs 
B’nai B’rith 
Award 


Francis Scott Key Cited For 
“Good Human Relations” 
In recognition of its excellent pro-~ 

gram in ‘‘promoting good human 

relations in school and community’’ 
this past year, Francis Scott Key 

Junior High School was awarded a 

citation by the Metropolitan Council 

of B’nai BP’rith. The award consists 
of $25 worth of intercultural ma- 
terials as well as a plaque. Only four 
other junior high schools in the city 
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Negro History, Culture 


Stressed in All Grades 


Negro History and Negro culture have moved from a celebration or 
commemoration of a week to a year-round program. Recent events have 
acted as both a catalyst and an agent in forcing all to realize the need 
for more intensive and broader study in these areas. 

‘The schools in Districts 25 and 27 embarked on developing a full year’s 
program in these areas, utilizing many neighborhood resources, the new 
Board of Education bulletin, ‘‘The Negro in American History,’’ and the 
ingenuity, creativity, and talent of the faculties. — 


The efforts of students, teachers, 
parents, and supervisors resulted in 
plays, guest 


on Negro history by teachers of P,S, 


. $05 for its ‘sister school,’’ P,S, 209 
- of Flatbush. | 


P.S, 270 carried on 
school program with P.S, 255 of 
Flatbush, and classes 6~1, 5-1, and 
4-1 in both schools took trips to- 
gether and exchanged visits to each 
other’s school. The respective 
teachers of the DeKalb School are 
Miss Vanchieri, Mrs. Schaffer, and 
Mrs. Wolpov. 


DISTRICT OFFERED 
5 IN-SERVICE 
COURSES 


Integration, Human Relations 


Stressed In Classes. 
‘Recognizing the need for a broad 
program of in-service education in 
Districts 25-27, particularly be- 
cause of the wide gamut of integra-~- 


‘tional patterns represented therein, 


the District Office together with the 


District School Community Integra- 


tion Committee, organized the fol-~ 
neg cg carta for the Spring term 
of 1965: 


Individual and Small Group Teaching 


Integration and the Curriculum -- 
Mr. Vernon C. Alleyne, Instructor. 


The K-12 Curriculum in History 
and the Social Sciences -- Mr. 
William Nosofsky, Instructor. 


Problems of Acculturation of the 
Puerto Rican Pupil -- Mrs. Iona 
Anderson, Instructor. 


A Psychological Approach to Negro- 
White Relationships Past and Pre~ 
sent ~- Mrs. Elaine deGrasse, In- 
structor. 


Many Teachers Attend 
More than 250 district teachers 


. participated in these courses, and 


spread their new learning to their 
faculties. 

During the Fall term of 1964, 
‘¢The Negro in America: The Endof 
a Myth,’ a TV in-service course set 
up by the Human Relations Unit, was 
given in two sections in Districts 
25-27: one at P.S, 20 under the lea- 
dership of Mr. Carl V. Warren and 
the other at P.S, 305 under Mrs. 
Louise Christmas and Dr. Samuel 
Altman, 

An outgrowth of the P.S, 305 
course is Randy, The American Boy, 
a collection of intercultural stories, 
and selections written by the mem- 
bers of that course. The Breevort 
Savings Bank is underwriting the 
cost of this publication. : 


a ‘buddy’? 


A showcase display of ‘‘Negro 
Leaders Past and Present’’ was 
created by class 4-3 of P.S, 287, 
and Mrs. Pagano’s 5~1 class wrote 
and presented a play, ‘‘ Adventures 
in Negro History,’’ in the audi- 
torium. 

Another student-written play, ‘‘A 
Walk with Martin Luther King,’’ was 
presented by Mrs. Morgan’s 5-4 
class to the students and parents of 
PS, 256. 

Special guests, Mr. J.A, Rogers, 
a Negro artist, and Mrs. Davis from 
Liberia spoke to the students at P,S, 
67, and: the parents of the P,T.A. 
visited the curriculum center at 
East 4 Street to see a Negro history 


exhibit. 


Francis Scott Key Junior High 
School’s social studies department 
prepared a pamphlet on ‘Studying 
the Negro in American History,’’ 
which is a synopsis of highlights of 
Negro history. The material is tobe 
used by social studies teachers. The 
eighth grade classes of Mr. Horowitz 
and Mr. Goldberg embarked on a 
special course of study concerning 
the history ofthe Negro in America’s 
Pre-Civil War period. 

Mrs. Helen Hardin of Nigeria 
spoke at P.S, 161’s auditorium and 
taught. the children African songs. 

At P.S, 93, Mrs. Chander, teacher, 
and Mr. Emanuel, assistant princi- 
pal, co-chaired a committee which 
prepared a booklet, ‘‘Graded Biog-~ 
raphies of the Negro in America.’’ 

Every school, in some way, has 
done something in this important 
area, involving the students, facul- 
ties, parents, and community in 
learning about a long-neglected 
field. 


Telegrams Sent To: 
President Johnson 
and Katzenbach 


The following telegram was sent 
to President Lyndon B. Johnson and 
Attorney-General Nicholas Katzen- 
bach after the Selma, Alabama in- 
cident, by the District’s Integration 
Com mittee: 

- The School-Community integra-~- 
tion Committee of Districts 25-27 
wishes to protest the brutal treat- 
ment of the citizens of Selma, Ala- 
bama exercising their rights. We 
urge you to use all necessary power 
to guarantee the protection and safe- 
ty of all people. 

Bernard A. Fox, Chairman 


SUPPORT YOUR 
DISTRICT 
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SANDS COMMUNITY FORMS “Understanding” Others, Other Cultures 
‘|, Aim Of District Faculty Meetings 


Intercultural Committee 


IN FEBRUARY, 1964, a group of 
teachers and parents of Sands Junior 
High School, led by Harvey F. 
Nagler, assistant principal, Mr. 
Gerald Lease, Mrs. Micaela Hickey, 
Mrs, Katherine Solomon, Mr. Stan- 
ley Rosenfeld teachers and Mrs. 
Ada Goode, a parent, formed the 
Sands Intercultural Committee. This 
group is dedicated to helping stu- 
dents at Sands, and, consequently, 
the community as a whole raise 
their self-image, understand the 
historical and cultural background 
of their race and develop an under- 
standing of the contribution of all 
minority groups to our American _& neh 
Heritage. pate. : : 

Mr. Bernard A. Fox, principal of Sands eaten High School in dookitien 
of the committee said, ‘‘Here is a group that is doing something positive 
7 than devoting time to talking about the negative aspects of integra-~ 

on, 


Teachers Donate Day’s Pay 


As its first project, the Sands Intercultural Committee set aside a sec- 
tion of the school library for the books and records which they had pur- 
- chased. The money was raised by many teachers contributing a day’s pay 
or a certain amount each month. During the first year of the organization’s 
existence more than $350.00 had been raised. The purchase included books 
of Negro poetry and literature, Negro history, collections of folk tales 
from around the world, and records of folk songs and dances from around 
the world, all emphasizing the contributions to American progress and 
culture made by the various minority groups which make the American 
majority. The SIC has also sponsored two school appearances of Miss 
Vinie Burrow, the noted actress, who told African folk tales to spellbound 
audiences of students and parents. Recently, Ray Bryant and his quartet 
told the history of jazz musically illustrating his points generously to 
each of three auditorium programs, 

Perhaps the major effort of this unique group has been its purchase of 
the Inge Hardison series of sculptures, ‘‘Negro Giants in History’’ and 
the subsequent essay contest which it inspired. In November, 1964, Miss 
Hardison came to the school to present the busts. She awakened in her 


audience an awareness of the beauty of being black. ‘‘You are black and. 


your are *? she said to a group of youngsters to whom this idea 
had never before been expressed. Miss Hardison then agreed to add to her 
series the bust of the person named in the winning essay of the contest 
which bore the same name as the series which gave it being. That the stu- 
dents were deeply moved intellectually can be seen by these quotations: 
Daniel Cruz, an eighth grade student in the special Science-Spanish pro- 
gram of the school stated that it made him think about ‘‘the giants in his- 
tory of my people.’’ A ninth grade girl, Marie Vidal, said, ‘‘She made me 
feel that if you try hard enough you too can be a giant.’’ 

One of the seventh year students, Barry Harris, indicated deep insight 
when he said, ‘‘It doesn’t matter that you start out from a lowly position; 
it’s what you make of your life that counts.”’ 


JFK Award To Community Leaders 

The announcement of the winners of the essay coincided with the an- 
nouncement of the SIC’s first annual John F. Kennedy Memorial Award for 
outstanding service in human relations inthe community. At a special as- 
sembly held during Brotherhood Week, Fred Williams, Director of the 
Human Relations Unit of the Board, presented the dual awards to Mrs, 
Flora Hess of the Willoughby House Settlement of Farragut-Fort Greene, 
and Sister Marie Thomas, M.S,B.T., Mother Superior of the Front Street 
Cenacle. Mrs. Hardison presented the awards to the essay contest win- 
ners...Shirley Shard, Lucy Ramos, and Jacqueline Waughn. 

The SIC has also sponsored a series of forums under the title ‘‘ The 
Open Mind’’, whose purpose is to explore the question of integrated 
quality education from all sides. The speakers thus far have been the 
Rev. Milton Galamison, Mrs. Rose Gunning of P.A.T., Mrs. Ethel 
Schwabacher of the Urban League, Fred Jones, Director of Education 
of the New York State N.A.A.C.P. and Mrs. Ida John of the Board’s 
Human Relations Unit. Others invited to address the group are CORE, 
AND ADL. The committee also sponsored another essay contest, cA 
Puerto Rican to be Remembered.’’ 

The success of the work of the group may be seen in the incorporation 
into the school curriculum of inter-racial materials in the areas of 
language arts and social studies, as well as the intangible new attitudes 
displayed by many of Sands’ students, 
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P.S. 54 and 161 Collect Lefferts Sends Clothes 


For UNICEF Fund 


As part of the year round unit on 
Brotherhood and Human Relations, 
P.S, 54 carried on their third 
UNICEF campaign. All classes par- 
ticipated in the trick or treat for 
UNICEF. On a class trip to the UN, 
a check for the amount collected 
was personally accepted by Miss 


Muriel Brody, director of the 


UNICEF Trick or Treat campaign. 

P.S, 161 wasalso involved in cam- 
paigns for UNICEF, as well as a 
collection of clothing which was 
sent to GOOD WILL INDUSTRES. 


To Appalachia 


Lefferts Junior High School or- 
ganized a clothing collection drive 
throughout the school and the com- 
munity and sent through the SAVE 
THE CHILDREN FEDERATION to 
the children of Appalachia. 


A DATE TO REMEMBER 
SEPT. 13, 1965 


Throughout the districts, faculty 
conferences of each school stressed 
the need for better understanding of 


various cultures, the need to under-. 


stand one’s own attitude toward mi- 
nority groups, and the best methods, 
materials, and techniques to provide 
the most effective teaching for all 
children. 

Guest speakers from _ college 
staffs, such as Professor Mel Levi- 
son of Brooklyn College and Pro- 
fessor Doxie A. Wilkerson of Yesh- 
iva University, appeared at P,S, 11 


s .to discuss ‘‘The Disadvantaged 


Child.’’ 

Schools reviewed and discussed 
the new Board of Education bulletin, 
‘‘The Negro in American History.’’ 
The teachers of Junior High School 
61 were interested in how the mate- 
rial. could be used in the classroom. 

The topic of P.S. 287’s conference 


was the implications ofthis bulletin. 


An outline of the. bulletin was pre- 
pared by P.S, 289 and discussed 
at a conference. The outline was 
later made available to all schools. 


An interesting outgrowth of these 
conferences and the bulletin was the 


assignment given a class in methods 
of teaching English at New York 
University. The students used the 
bulletin to prepare lessons and units, 
thus acquainting many of them at an 
early professional age with the his- 
tory of Negroes in America. 

‘¢what is effective instruction for 
minority groups?’’ was the question 
raised at one of P.S, 54’s confer- 
ences. The teachers evaluated the 
best approaches and sharing their 
findings with their colleagues. 

Bothered by the many verbal 
attacks on teachers by different 
groups, the faculty of Sands Junior 
High School had the opportunity to 
answer. ‘‘Teachers Answer Back’’ 
was the topic of a buzz session 
conference at which the staff broke 
into seven groups, each discussing 
a different question. 

The conferences varied in ap- 
proach, but the reactions usually 
were the same: ‘‘ This was one of the 
most interesting faculty conferences 
I have ever been at,” 


The Jewish War Veterans present awards to 3 Lefferts Brotherhood Essay 
contest winners. Principal Isadore Karbel holds a plaque while Cheryl 
Glover, Richard Weissmann and Diane Ellis hold their prizes. 


Puerto Ricans Raise Sights 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS, ASPIRA AID 


In addition to the many usual and 
important class and school-wide 
programs carried out in connection 
with the education of the Puerto Ri- 
can pupil, such as language empha- 
sis lessons, celebrations ofthe Day 
of Discovery, orientation classes, 
trips, and other activities, this past 
year saw a number of significant 
developments in Districts 25-27. 

One outstanding step taken was in 
the area of in-service education. 
Under the auspices of Mr. Mehl- 
man’s office, Mrs. Iona Anderson, 
N-E Coordinator of P.S, 20, gave a 
course entitled ‘‘ Problems of Accul- 
turation of the Puerto Rican Pupil. 

Mr. Joseph Monserrat, Director 
of the Migration Division of the 
Department of Labor, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, was a guest 
speaker at one of the sessions. 

Another ‘first’? for both our dis- 
trict and the city was the formation 
of a junior high school ASPIRA club 


(**La Fortaleza’’) at Sands J.H.S., 
a group which has been most active 
since its inception. 

At this same junior high school a 
Science-Spanish experiment is in 
progress. Involved is a class of 
twenty-three students who are taught 
the three-year science course in 
English; Spanish is used to explain 
difficult terms and concepts. 

One of the highlights of the year, 
a special evening celebration of 
‘*‘Operation Understanding,’ spon-~ 
sored by the New York City Board 
of Education, took place at P,S, 20 
on November 20, 1964. Guest speak- 
er for the occasion was Mr. Luis 
Quero-Chiesa, a member of the 
New York City Board of Higher 
Education. 

In the planning stage is an Insti- 
tute for the Education of the Non- 
English Speaking Pupil to be held 
during the Fall term of 1965. 
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~ Linkage’ Starts 
a Chain Reaction 


In an attempt to broaden the horizons of pupils in Districts 25-27, a 
number of schools have engaged in ‘‘linkage’’ or ‘‘buddy school’’ prac- 
tices with schools outside the district. 

At P.S. 305, pupils, parents and teachers have been in contact with 
their counterparts at P.S, 209, Brooklyn. Prior to meeting with one 
another, two 3rd grade classes at both schools engaged in a pen~pal cor- 
respondence. During their visit to the Flatbush school, pupils from 3-1 
attended a concert, met their pen-pals, listened to a reading of an origi- 
nal story by a third grade pupil and sang a song for their host class. 
After lunching with their pen-pals, they took a walking tour of the neigh- 


borhood. 


A number of friendships between | 


P.S, 305 and P.S, 209 youngsters 
have blossomed as a result of the 
intervisitation program. 

Similarly, students at Sands 

Junior High School have been in- 
volved with students of Dyker 
Heights Junior High. Activities have 
included home-and-home play days 
for the Leaders Club of both schools, 
and both bands and choral groups 
changing visits. One outcome of the 
project is that students of both 
schools have begun to visit one 
another at their homes. 
_ On March 12, 1965, P.S, 9 was host 
to about 60 pupils from P.S. 206. 
The Student Council was observed in 
action, and then an upper grade as- 
sembly visited. Later, the visitors 
split up into small groups and satin 
on some classes. Following lunch, 
P,S, 9 students took their guests on 
a guided tour of the building. 

Other such activities included, the 
performance of ‘‘Music Man’’ by a 
fourth grade class of P.S, 3 at .an 
assembly of P.S, 133, and John Jay 
High School’s band, chorus and or~ 
chestra performing in three con- 
certs for the fifth and sixth grade 
students of P.S, 282. 

The Parents’ Associations of P.S. 
289 and P,S, 203 collected children’s 
books at their respective schools and 
arranged for an exchange of these 
books. 


District Principals 
Discuss Changing 


Conditions 


The Principals’ Conference of 
Districts 25 and 27, held on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1965 at Public School 256, 
Brooklyn, centered on the topic 
‘¢Quality Integrated Education Chal- 
lenges the Schools in Districts 25- 
5 ee 

The same day saw the opening, 
at the same school, of a district ex- 
hibit focused on the theme ‘‘Dis- 
tricts 25 and 27 Believe That Qual- 
ity Integration Education Builds 
Quality Citizens in a Democracy.’’ 

The conference consisted of small 
group discussions on the following 
problems: The Principal and Com- 
munity Pressures; Compensatory 
Techniques and the Implications for 
Education; Quality Education and the 
Segregated School, and The Curricu- 
lum and Children ina Disadvantaged 
Area, Reports of each small group 
discussions were subsequently pre- 
sented to the reassembled group for 
further analysis. 

The exhibit, which closed March 
12, 1965, consisted of teacher lesson 
and unit plans, children’s products 
(paintings, drawings, dioramas), 
photographs, audio-visual materials 
and library and other reading ma- 
terials for the teacher and pupil. 

(see story column 3) 


Class 2-214 of P.S, 246 and Class 
2-309 of P.S, 248 started by exchang- 
ing letters and then visits. The 
transportation, and the joint lunches 
all enjoyed. 

P.S, 270 carried on a ‘‘buddy’’ 
school program with P.S, 255, and 
classes 6-1, 5-1 and 4-1 of both 
schools took joint trips. They also 
exchanged visits at each other’s 
school. 


Paired Schools 
Move Toward 
Goals 


Because of their strong commit- 
ment to public school education and 
to the idea that true quality educa- 
tion cannot be realized without in- 
tegration, the parents of P.S, 7 in 
Farragut Houses and P.S, 8 in 
Brooklyn Heights embarked ona new 
experiment ~~ the pairing of their 
schools. The first year has been a 
hard one. Change does not come 
quickly nor easily. While many par- 
ents have felt the pairing has not 
lived up to all their expectations, 
many gains have been evident. 

Two communities, to begin with, 
are now for the first time aware of 
each other. Their problems, once 
isolated, are now mutual and inter- 
mingled. From this a new kind of 
communication has taken place, and 
there is a genuine exchange of ideas. 
This has happened inthe classroom, 
too. 


Results Are Intangible 

One teacher at a recent P.A. 
meeting found it hard to describe 
the intangible change taking place 
but felt that learning in a more in- 
tegrated atmosphere had made the 
growth ofthe child apparent, Another 
teacher recently remarked: ‘‘The 
Negro child is being stimulated to 
reach his capacity. He knows you ex~ 
pect more, so you get more out of 
him, And the white child learns how 
to live ina multiracial, multicultural 
world.’’ Additional services, along 
with a considerable decrease in 
class size, have helped also. 

There is no doubt that we have a 
long way to go. Many areas must be 
explored to find out what we must do 
in a desegrated frame to achieve 
real quality integrated education. 
Many parents feel one of the first 
steps is to work towards more flex- 
ibility in grouping. The answers to 
these problems can only be worked 
out as staff, administration and 
parents move together towards a 
mutual goal. They are working in 
that direction now. 

The present principal of the school 
is Mrs, Irene W. Slone. Mrs. Blanche 
R. Kasindorf will assume the leader- 
ship of the school beginning this 
Septe mber. 

Mrs. Jacqueline Montgomery, 
Co-President, P, A, 


MULTI-ETHNIC DISTRICT EXHIBIT 


DRAWS HUGE CROWDS 


‘‘Quality Integrated Education 
Builds Quality Citizens in a De-~ 
mocracy,’’ was the theme of the 
District-wide exhibit which was 
planned, organized, and displayed 
during February and March 1965 by 
the District Social Studies Com-~ 
mittee. Its purpose was to provide 
teachers with an opportunity to see 
how the teaching of social studies 
can be enriched through an emphasis 
on the backgrounds and contributions 
of minority groups to the growth of 
democracy in the United States. 
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children’s work (paintings, draw-~- 
ings, reports, expressional writing, 
dramatizations, dioramas, maps), 
audio-visual aids, library books, and 
other reading materials 
Supervisors, teachers, pupils, 
parents, and many other representa- 
tives from the community visited the 
exhibit and commented most favor- 
ably on the high quality of work being 
done in the schools of these Dis- 
tricts. In addition, they were quite 
impressed with the levels of under- 
standing that the children had gained. 


LOUISE SHOTWELL, author of ‘‘Roosevelt Grady’’ and other books for 
children, discusses exhibit material with parent visitor. 


Teachers and children from the 
kindergarten through the ninth 
grades in all schools inthe Districts 
contributed a wide variety of ma- 
terials which had been prepared and 
used in the development of social 
studies units. The units were based 
on the following concepts: apprecia- 
tion of the differences among people; 
recognition of human rights; and 
good human relations. Displays in- 
cluded resource units, lessonplans, 


A brochure, ‘‘We Are All Ameri- 
cans -~ Think It Over’? (title taken 
from a report written by one of the 
children in P,S, 256), included copies 
of resource units, lesson plans, and 
bibliographies of both printed and 
audio-visual materials used inrela-~ 
tion to each of the plans displayed. 
This brochure was presented to all 
visitors and distributed to all 
schools in Districts 25 and 27. 


DISTRICT INTEGRATION COMMITTEE 


Program Reaches Into All Area 
of School-Community Relations 


Integration is the key word of the times. Taking up the challenge, the 
District’s ‘‘School-Community Integration Committee’’ is probably the key 
to many of the activities and programs in our district. 

Composed of teachers, supervisors, community members, parents and 


district office personnel, under the chairmanship of Bernard A. Fox, prin~ 
cipal of Sands Junior High School, the Committee embarked on a full pro-~ 
gram of stimulating activity and thought in all areas of population and in 
all facets of experience. 

The aim of the Committee for this year was: to implement the integra~ 
tion policies of the Board of Education through creating open lines of 
communication and new approaches to better understanding among all 
persons, both within and outside of the school community, including staff, 
parents, members of the community and pupils. 

Realizing the all-encompassing nature of the aim, the Committee 
separated into four subcommittees, with each to provide means of imple- 
menting the aim. 

The Staff Subcommittee was chaired by Mr. Warren; the Parents Sub- 
committee was led by Mrs. Genn; the Community Subcommittee was headed 
by Mr. Nosofsky, and Dr. Altman presided over the Student Subcommittee. 

This newsletter is one of the results of the Committee’s work, as are 
a principal’s conference, several faculty conferences, youth forums, 
workshops, a telegram to President Johnsonand Attorney General Katzen- 
bach after the Selma March, and many other integration activities, 

The committee evaluation indicated that while many of its goals were 
partially achieved, there is still more to be done in the year ahead. 
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Community We Learn from Visitors, _ 
(continued) They Learn from Us Special Activities 


sociation in Districts 25-27. This 
panel has had a series of workshops 
on problems of parents associations 
under the guidance of Mr. Charles 
Trice, School-Community Coordi- 
nator of Districts 25-27. Parents 
have thus had an opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with one 
another. 

In recognition of over fifteen years 
of dedicated service to the school- 
community o Districts 25-27, the 
Honorable Judge Myles A. Paige 
was tendered a testimonial dinner 
by the Community Association at the 
png St. George on February 3, 

965. 


Joseph C. Noethen Award 


This year through its Joseph C. 
Noethen Scholarship Fund, the Com- 
munity Association has awarded five 
music scholarships and five art 
scholarships to ten outstandingly 
talented children in Districts 25-27. 
One past recipient of such a music 
scholarship, Miss Esther Hinds, re- 
cently won the first prize of $1,000 in 
the National Audition for Singers. 
Miss Hinds has also been selected to 
appear in opera in Aspen, Colorado. 

A forerunner for many years in 
providing services to pre-school 
children, the Community Associa- 
tion is also the sponsoring agency of 
the Concord Child Care Center. Over 
eighty-five children are accommo- 
dated under this program. In addition 
to being responsible for the super- 
vision of the program and staffthere, 
the Community Association also 
contributes 2% of the total operating 
costs; this year’s contribution 
amounted to over $1,500.. 


In this case, as in many others, the 4 


Community Association has devel- 
oped community programs which 
have served as models for other 
community organizations in the City 
of New York. 


**Getting to Know You,’’ the hit 
song by Rodgers and Hammerstein, 
could have been the theme of the 
Students of our district and the 
many people who came to visit, to 
observe, to perform, to speak and 
to exchange ideas. 

Community leaders, authors, op~ 


ponents of integration and propo-. 


nents of integration, sculptors, 
actors, civil service employees, 
professional people and the self-~ 
employed were some ofthe resource 
people who helped our students, to 
learn and, in turn, learned from us. 

Career days, special auditorium 
programs, evening performances 
and class visits enabled many of our 
pupils to participate in an enriched 
program of learning. 

Vinnie Burrows, stage star and 
dramatic sctress, performed for 
parents at P.S, 305 and Sands Junior 
High School in a reading of African 
Folk Tales and other stories. She 
also performed at all auditorium 
programs, making the ‘‘tales come 
alive’? as one student commented 
after her performance. 

Rev. Milton Galamison of the City- 
wide Committee for Integration; 
Mrs. Rose Gunning of the Parents 
and Taxpayers Association; Mrs. 
Ida John of the Department of Human 


Relations; MRS, Ethel Schwabacher 
of the Urban League and Mr. Fred 
Jones of the NAACP were speakers 
at monthly meetings of the Sands 
Intercultural Committee, answering 
questions concerning ‘‘Integration 
in Our Schools.’ 

Mrs. Davis of Liberia and Mrs. 
Hardin of Nigeria spoke at assem- 


blies at P,S, 67 and P,S, 161. Montego 
‘Joe and His African Revue were 


sponsored by the Sands Parents As-~ 
sociation. Mrs. Brobey of the In- 
formation Office of the Ghana Con- 
sulate spoke at Francis Scott Key. 

Joseph Monserrat, Director of 
the Migration Division of the Com~ 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, spoke 
at our district, too. He made his 
appearance at an in-service course 
given by Mrs. Iona Anderson. 

Marianne Moore, famous Brook~ 
lyn poet, recently honored by Presi- 
dent Johnson, read her poetry and 
spoke to the students of P,S, 11 at 
a special auditorium, Also, at this 
school, Charles Savitsky, Director 
of the STET program of the Board 
of Education, spoke to the faculty. 

From many partsof the globe, 
with many points of view they came 
to help all gain ‘*Peace Through 
Understanding.’’ 


Vinie Burrows 


COMMUNITY GROUPS, UNLIMITED 


In addition to the manifold activities of the Community Association of 
Districts 25-27, a number of programs are being carried out by various 
community organizations for and with schools. 

Volunteers to conduct tutorial sessions in reading were secured for 
pupils at P.S, 9 by the Prospect Heights Neighborhood Conservation 
Association. This organization has also been sponsoring a talent discovery 


program for teenagers. 


The Crown Heights Conservation Association’s headquarters were used 
for the display of an exhibit depicting various ongoing activities at P.S, 


161. 


A successful drive to retain the Brooklyn Children’s Museum as a neigh- 
borhood cultural resource was led by the Parkway~Stuyvesant Community 
and Housing Council. A Community Fair was held on May 15 and 16 to 
culminate the community-wide effort. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the Crown Heights Post of the American 
Legion defrayed the cost of trophies and dinners for almost two~hundred 
boys ofthe community at an Awards Dinner held at Juniors on May 4, 1965. 
The group also sponsored anessay contestonthe theme of Brotherhood at 
P.S, 241, awarding $25 bonds to the following pupils; Michele Kantor, 
Alies Muskin, Carolyn Roxon, Demetria Walker, Peter Simon and Janet 
Winn. 

The Banneker Community Association, organized under the leadership of 
Mr. Julius Warshaw, Principal of P.S, 256, has been working with such 
problems as safety, sanitation, and parking for school personnel. A peti- 
tion requesting an adult center at P.S, 256 was signed at a recent meeting. 

Since November, 1965, ten community volunteers from Temple Beth 
Elohim have carried on, for varying lengths of time, diverse activities: 
folk~singing; speech improvement (for pupils from foreign countries); and 
assistance in the kindergarten and in the library. 

More than fifty-five students at St. Joseph’s College for Women partici- 
pated in a dance training program for pupils at P.S, 270. Two other student 
groups, a child study club and social service club, have been exploring the 
needs of the community. 

The work of the Navy Yard District Neighborhood Council consisting of 
over fifty cooperating agencies has taken it into the areas of health, mental 
hygiene, housing, recreation, and career education, and narcotics, to men- 
tion only a part of the total range of its action programs. On May 14, 1965, 
the Council awarded a citation to Assistant Superintendent Maurice 
Mehlman for his leadership in fostering programs between the schools and 
Cumberland Hospital. Recently, the Council also honored its president, 
Mrs. Edward P. Beach and 14 members ofthe hospital auxiliary for their 
services stretching over two decades to the Cumberland Hospital. 


Reverse Integration 
(continued) 


The parents are equally en- 
thusiastic about thie program, as is 


Carl Warren, the principal of the 


school. 

The Board also feels the program 
is successful because four new 
schools will be added to the pro- 
gram in September. There will be 
an additional one in Brooklyn, 
one in each of the other boroughs 
except Staten Island. 

Mrs. Barr, in speaking of what 
this program means to her sons, 
declared: ‘*My sons have learned 
about a world outside of Sheepshead 
Bay.’? 

The 37 pupils who started in the 
program (36 are left) came from 
Mill Basin, Manhattan Beach, 
Bensonhurst, East Flatbush, 
Flatbush, and Sheepshead Bay. 

The Route 20 club, as it is known, 
traveled 15 miles, making 15 pick- 
ups in the hour’s trip. The children 
were spread over all grades 
were in 15 different classes. 

‘‘Next year,’? Mr. Warren said, 
‘tT expect that three more students 
will be added to the program for a 
total of 39. This program,’’ he con-~ 
tinued, ‘‘has been even better than I 
expected. The students who are in 
the reverse enrollment, the students 
at P.S, 20, the parents of both groups, 
and the community have benefitted. 
The children have done at least as 
well academically as in their other 
schools, and in terms of living to- 
gether they have gained much 
more.’? 


Show Wide 
Variety 


The every-day programs of our 
district schools are geared to high- 
light the things that make us all alike. 
They provide extra enrichment 
over and above the regular assembly 
programs which contribute to better 
human relations, the pen pal pro~ 
jects which form a part ofthe curri- 
culum, and other such regular ac- 


tivities, But it is sometimes the dra- 


matic, unique, ‘‘one-night stand’’ 
sort of program that provides the 
impact that fits all the pieces to- 
gether and clinches the learning, 
just as it does in the classroom. 

We have had several such special 
programs in our schools of the dis- 
trict this year. Thus, when Mrs. 
Louer, Miss Murray, and Messrs, 
Anderson and Geraci took boys from 
P,.S, 614 to visit the Veterans Hospi- 
tal, the meaning of brotherhood be- 
came really clear. 

Similarly, the program of inter- 
visitation between P,S, 305 in our 
district and P.S, 209 in Flatbush 
served as a year-long project in 
better understanding, a project that 
involved pupils, parents, and teach- 
ers. An identical program was car~ 
ried out by Miss Vanchieri, Miss 
Schaffer, and Mrs. Wolpov of P.S, 
270 with "their ‘buddy school,’’ P.S, 
255, also in Flatbush. 

At Sands Junior High School, 
several of these programs were 
held. Mrs. Inge Hardison spoke to the 
students about her series of sculp- 


tures, ‘‘Negro Giants in History,’’ 


which was donated to the school by 
the Sands Intercultural Committee. 

An essay contest was also held in 
conjunction with this presentation, 
A Career Day also made clear the 
contributions everyone can and must 
make to enrich all our lives. 


Essay Contest 


At P.S, 241, an essay contest on 
the meaning of Brotherhood brought 
into focus the strength in diversity 
which makes our nation great. The 
Jewish War Veterans donated the 
awards which were presented to the 
winners. A similar program was 
presented under the same auspices, 
at P.S, 161. 

At Francis Scott Key J.H.S.,, 
Messrs. Goldberg and Horowitz 


and worked up an experimental program 


involying special biographical and 
fictional materials about pre-Civil 
War America. A biography project 
has also occupied the faculty and 
students of P.S, 93. 

In P.S, 77 the students of Miss 
Auerbach’s fifth grade and Miss 
Burns’ second grade had a chance 
to clinch their learnings by sharing 
‘ttastes’? and sampling the foods of 
the peoples they learned about. 

At Lefferts J.H,S, a series of 
essay contests sponsored by the 
Jewish War Veterans, the World’s 
Fair Association, and Phi Delta 


and Kappa were the highlights of the 


year. A musical program served 
to spotlight the diversity of Ameri- 
ca’s population, at P,S, 54, 

One of the most interesting pro- 
grams took place at P.S, 20, where 
‘treverse’’ open enrollment brought 
39 pupils into our district from so- 
called ‘‘silk stocking’? districts, 
This voluntary exchange gave mean~ 
ing to the over-used term, ‘‘quality 
integrated education.’’ 

P.S, 9 sent 150 children to Wash- 
ington, D.C,, while from P,.S. 8 
Miss Jones’ class went to Federal 
Hall here in New York City. 
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June, 1965 


MES PROGRAM PROVES EFFECTIVE 


Ever since Public School 138 became a More Effective School in 
September 1964, it has consciously striven to give parents and commun- 
ity people the “feeling” that our school does care about its boys and 
girls, educationally and otherwise. 

It has from the earliest days of this school year publicly welcomed 
parental inquiries about the More Effective Schools Program it was then 
in the process of organizing. 

It has constantly reminded parents that the person to ask about the 
children’s behavior or progress is the classroom teacher and that more 
difficulties are solved over the conference table, so to speak, than any-~ 
where else. 

It has endeavored, through the monthly parents’ curriculum workshops 
conducted by teachers and supervisors, to help parents understand what 
is being taught in the classroom, the methods being employed in the 
teaching effort, and the ways they can help in the learning experience of 
their children. These sessions which were held during the day were com-~ 
plemented by a once-a-week, three-month Parents’ Course held at night 
for the same purpose. 

Its pre-kindergarten workshops not only introduced parents tothe pro- 
gram but also introduced parents to each other. These parents were so 
Pleased with the program and the teachers who conducted it that they 
worked hard in planning and executing, with an assist from the teachers, 
their own ‘‘workshop,’’ a workshop of food, drink, music, dancing, and 
talk to culminate the first year of the pre-kindergarten program. 

Its Saturday trip program that saw teachers and parents conducting 
children to many parts of the city and beyond -- Lincoln Center, the 
Academy of Music, Washington, D.C. ~-- was another aspect of the 
school’s activities in bringing school and home together for the benefit 
of the child’s education. 

I. have mentioned but a few of the concrete examples of how Public 
School 138, a More Effective School, has tried to bring about a ‘‘feeling’’ 
of parents and school being in partnership in the educational experience 
of the children. I could not, however, put down on paper the many daily 
examples of teacher attitude that did more to promote this ‘‘feeling’’ 


than all the workshops and trips combined could do. 
Verne Alleyne 


WALLS by Jonathan Barry 


High, strong, barbed-wired, 
Electrified. 
Barriers grim and evil 

Making bad neighbors --. 
The Chinese Wall, The Berlin Wali, The Walls of Jericho -- 
Divisive to the soul and heart of man. 
Visible walls: gray colored, 
Blood-stained, sin-stained, 
Yet stained less 
Than walls erected 
From ignorance and prejudice 
Pitting man against a lie, 

man against myth, 

man against man. 


College! 
Here We Come 


Accent on academic studies -~ 
this is the key to many ongoing pro- 
grams in the schools of our district. 

At the Rothschild J.H.S,, a lec- 
ture series bearing the impressive 
title of ‘‘“New Outlooks in Education’’ 
brought together Rothschild students 
and staff members of the Kings-~- 
borough Community College. ‘* Bio- 
logical Clocks’? and ‘‘The Dynamics 
of Psychotherapy”? were among the 
highbrow themes touched upon, 

As a result of winning four-year 
scholarships worth $14,000 each, 
two boys and one girl from Macon 
J.H.S, will be attending three well- 
known college preparatory institu- 
tions this Fall -- Birch Walthern, 
St. Paul’s, and the Baldwin School. 
This summer the boys will attend an 
orientation session at Dartmouth 
College, while Gloria receives her 
orientation at Mt. Holyoke College. 
The hope is that all three students 
will attend these same colleges after 
high school. As this newsletter goes 
to press, three additional scholar~ 
ships to students at the same school 
are being processed. 


Hotchkiss Scholarships 


Beginning this summer and con- 
tinuing on for the two following 
summers, fifteen boys at Sands 
J.H.S., selected on the basis of 
achievement and potential, will at- 
tend the Hotchkiss School in Con- 
necticut on scholarships. The idea 
is to stimulate them in the areas of 
mathematics and language arts so 
that they will be able to achieve 
academically imnhigh school and later 
become the recipients of college 
scholarships. The Sands boys are: 
Crum Goodson, Bernie Blackwell, 
David. Burrus, Elliot Fennell, Luther 
Wilson, Arthur Bates, Steven Lee, 
Felipe Mercado, Faustino Sanchez, 
Robert Hunt, Willie McCrea, Ernest 
Miliner, Norman Johnson, Percy 
Cordona, and Julio Cruz. 

Ad Astra] 


TEENAGERS DISCUSS 
MUTUAL PROBLEMS 


A one day conclave for teenagers 
held at the Brooklyn Jewish Center 
on February 27, 1965, brought to- 
gether more than one hundred young 
people for an exchange of views on 
problems confronting them: educa- 
tion, intergroup relations, the role of 
religion in American teen life and 
club dynamics. | 

Represented among the teenagers 
were the following institutions and 
organizations: Bethany Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn Jewish Center, 
Church of St. Gregory The Great, 
The Concord Baptist Church of 
Christ, East Midwood Jewish 
Center, East New York YMHA, New- 
man Memorial Methodist Church, St. 
Ignatius Layola Church, St. Peter 
Claver, and Student Core. 

Participating schools included 
Lefferts J.H.S., Boys High School, 
Brooklyn Technical H,S,, Clara Bar- 
ton Vocational H,S, as well as the 


Brooklyn Preparatory School, St. 


Brendan’s, St. Gregory’s, and St. 
Peter Claver. 

The keynote address was deliver- 
ed by Dr. Aaron Brown, a member 
of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. A symposium on the subject 
of ‘*Teenagers View Catholicism, 
Judaism, Protestantism’’ concluded 
the morning session. 

In. the afternoon, a series of four 
panel discussions was held. Mod- 
erating the panels were Mrs. Shirley 
Genn, of the Board ’s Human Rela- 
tions Unit; Mr. Gil Goldfine, Youth 
Director of the Brooklyn Jewish 
Center; Mrs. Ruth Goring, Assistant 
to the Borough President of Brook- 
lyn; and Mr. William Nosofsky of 
the District Office staff. Reports 
from the various panels concluded 
It was felt by all who participated 
that the sharing of experiences and 
views had brought the community of 
young people closer together in un- 
derstanding. This had been a day of 
brotherhood in action. 


P.S. 


305 Youngsters Dance For Visitors 
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point Memorandum 


\ 
THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE THE ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE 
INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS OF B’NAI! B’RITH 
165 EAST 56 STREET e NEW YORK, N. Y. 10022 315 LEXINGTON AVENUE e NEW YORK, N. Y. 10016 
SUBJECT: 1) DOWNS v. BOARD OF EDUCATION (Kansas City, Kan.) 
2) VETERE v. JAMES E. ALLEN, COMMR, (Malverne, N.Y.) 
FROM: George Kellman and Sol Rabkin 


1. DOWNS v. BOARD OF EDUCATION OF KANSAS CITY (KAN.) 


DIGEST: The U.S. Supreme Court declined (March 1) 
to review a decisicn of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals, 10th Circuit, thus permit- 
ting that decision (4336 Fed. 2d 988) 
to stand. The decision held: 


Where the Kansas City (Kan.) School Board 
in redrawing scicol district lines acted 
in good faith and based its redistricting 
on such factors as neighoorhood popula- 
tion, pupil load and overcrowding, their 
action did not violate the constitutional 
rights of Negro pupiis even though de 
facto racial imbalance resulted. 


Negro pupils, by their parents and guardians, sought an in- 
junction against alleged discriminatory practices of the Kansas 
City (Ysn.)} School Board. The case involved the propriety of 
the Bers 's neighborhood school policy, ivs school-feeder system 
and a boundary Line Czmawn through an elementary schooi district in 
connection with the latter. Under the feeder-system, graduates of 
a particular elementary school mugt attend a single designated 
junior high, and go from there to a single designated senior high. 


The Hawthorne elementary school, once predominantly white, 
had become predominantly Negro because of the influx of Negroes 
into the Hawthorne district resulting from slum-clearance in areas 
in which they had formerly resided. The heaviest concentration 
of Negroes in the Hawthorne school district was east of 13th Street. 


In 1960, the School Board drew a boundary line through the school 
district for feeder purposes along 13th Street, directing that Haw- 
thorne greduates living east of 13th Street go to NorthEAST! junior 
high, while those west of it would go to NorthWEST junior high. 
Before this, all Hawthorne graduates had fed into predominantly 
white NorthWEST junior high. The NorthEAST school, to which 
graduates living in the slum-cleared areas go, is predominantly | 
Negro. Thus, graduates living in the Hawthorne district's great- 
est area of Negro concentration would be sent to the same pre- 
dominantly Negro junior high to which most would have gone had 
they not moved to Hawthorne. 


While the evidence indicated that the change was made without 
much publicity, and that Negro parents in the case "experienced 
some difficulty in ascertaining the basis of the change," the 
proof presented by the School Board showed an overall policy of 
desegregation of its facilities begun even before the historic 
1954 Supreme Court decision in Brown v. Board of Education (347 
U.S. 483; 349 U.S. 294). 


The School Board also showed that it had drawn the 15th ~ 
Street line and made the changes in assignment to the junior high 
schools in reaction to the shift in population caused by the urban 
renewal projects. Surveys the School Board had made showed a 
danger that NorthWEST Junior High would become overcrowded, neces— 
sitating half-day sessions whereas it was anticipated that there 
would be vacant classrooms in NorthEAST Junior High. Evidence 
also showed that no child would have to travel more than 1.5 miles 
from home to school, under the Board's rules, a distance des— 
cribed as "the generally accepted maximum distance," and that 
the Board, in drawing the boundary line, did so “without knowledge 
of the number of white and Negro students to be affected and with- 
out race in mind." 


The evidence also showed that within months after the Supreme 
Court's 1954 decision, the School Board embarked upon a compre- 
hensive four-step program to integrate the previously segregated 
City schools. It gave its Superintendent full power to do so “as 
rapidly as classroom space can be provided." The process included 
the establishment of tentative boundary lines between white and 
Negro schools based purely on geographical considerations. Grades 
from kindergarten through high-school were desegregated in various 
stages. 


1. Emphasis is ours 
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By September, 1956, the Superintendent had reported that the 
school boundary lines were defined, all students being required 
to attend the school of the distryct of their residence, unless 
granted a permit to do otherwise. Nevertheless, the Court of 
Appeals observed: 


There is, to be sure, a racial imbalance 
in the public schools of Kansas City. 

The record shows that, as of April 13, 
1962, there was a total of 7,467 Negro 
children in the elementary, junior high 

and senior high schools. Almost 73% of 
these children, or 5,405, attended the 

nine schools which were predominantly 
Negro. The remaining 27% or 2,062 children 
attended 26 integrated schools. Of course, 
the schools located the nearest to the con- 
centration of Negro population had the 
highest percentage of Negro pupils and the 
schools the greatest distance away from 
that concentration were composed entirely 

of white students....3 


Declaring that the record showed that the School Board had 
acted in good faith, the Court held: 


.--Of course, we agree with the Appellants 
that the school authorities cannot, under 
applicable constitutional standards hereto- 
fore discussed, use such a change of boundary 
lines or the neighborhood school system as a 
guise for the purpose of perpetuating racial : 
segregation. The trouble is that there is no s 
evidence to show the boundary line was changed 
for that purpose. Rather, the trial court, 

after hearing and observing the witnesses, 

found that the school authorities "acted in 

good faith and for the purpose of balancing 

the enrollment of the two schools involved"... 


2. The Court of Appeals in its decision struck down the Board's 

) policy of permitting transfers of students from schools in 
which they were a racial minority. This portion of the de- 
cision was not an issue in the appeal to the Supreme Court. 


4. The City maintained 48 schools: 4 high schools; 6 jr. high 
schools; 38 elementary schools. Two junior colleges (for 
white and colored respectively) were merged prior to 1954 
into one integrated institution. 
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To the Appellarts' contention that -- regardless of the good 
faith of the Board +~- there existed segregation in fact, and that 
the Board had “a positive and affirmative duty to eliminde segre- 
gation in fact as well as by intention," the Court noted that 
there was some legal authority for this position. Nevertheless, 
it chose what it termed "the better rule”: 


»-eAlthough the Fourteenth Amendment prohibits 
segregation, it does not command integration of 
the races in the public schools, and Negro 
children have no constitutional right to have 
white children attend school with them.... 


Especially with respect to its final conclusion, this deci- 
sion parallels Bell v. School, City of Gary, Indiana, which the 
Supreme Court left standing by refusing to accept for review 
in May, 1964* the U.S. Court of Appeals (7th Circuit) decision 
which had held that "there is no affirmative U.S. Constitutional 
duty to change innocently arrived at school attendance districts 
by the mere fact that shifts in population either increase or 
decrease the percentage of either white or Negro pupils" (324 


Fed. 2d 209). 
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The following decision, involving voluntary positive action 
by a state education official, reflects the converse of the 
situation presented in the preceding case. 


2. VETERE v. JAMES E. ALLEN, as Commissioner of 
Education of the State of New York 


DIGEST: New York's highest court, the Court of 
Appeals, on March 18 upheld the author- 
ity of the State Commissioner of 
Education to order a School Board 
(Malverne, N.Y.) to eliminate racial 
imbalance in its three elementary 
schools. The court ruled that the 
Commissioner's powers under the statutes 
were administrative, judicial and final. 


4. 377 U. S. 924 
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Short of caprice or arbitrariness, 
his decisions were held not subject 
to review by the courts. Justices 
Van Voorhis and Scileppi, in separate 
Opinions, dissented from the decision 
of the majority. 


Because of population changes, one of the three elementary 
schools of the Malverne School district -- Woodfield Road School 
~- had become largely Negro in student body. The original bound- 
ary lines had been laid out years previously without regard to 
racial considerations. Though the School Board had attempted to 
rectify the imbalance by transferring pupils out of Woodfield, 
the condition persisted. Negro children, through their parents, 
applied to the School Board for a revision of attendance areas 
for the first five grades, but the Board refused. The parents 
them appealed to the State Commissioner of Education who, after 
receiving the report of a committee appointed by him to study 
the matter, concluded that racial imbalance existed in Woodfield 
which deprived Negro children of equal educational opportunities. 
He therefore ordered that the district's school attendance areas 
be redrawn so that all children from kindergarten to Grade 3 
attend either of the two other schools, while all children in 
Grades 4 and 5 would attend the Woodfield school, heretofore pre- 
dominantly Negro. 


Though the majority decision of the Court of Appeals was 
based on the statutory scope of the Commissioner's authority, it 
nevertheless constituted a reaffirmation of the right of a public 
school officialto take action to eliminate racial imbalance. 


, Section 410 of the New York State Education Law is based 
on an act passed in the early decades of the last century, which 
provided for appeals to the head of the school system as "a cheap 
and expeditious mode of settling most, if not all of the dif- 
ficulties and disputes arising in the course of the execution of 
the law." Pointing out that, under the law, "the Commissioner 
may substitute his judgment for that of the local board even 
where the action of the local board was not arbitrary," the 
Court held that the decision of the Commissioner could not be 
evaluated by the Court in the absence of a finding that it was 
arbitrary or capricious. 


The Dissenting Opinions 


Justice Van Voorhis, dissenting, contended that the question 
at issue was whether or not “racial imbalance in thepublic | | 
schools, however it may be defined, can be overcome by admitting 
or excluding children from schools on account of their color.” 

He cited Section 4201 of the New York State Education Law, which 
prevents any person from being excluded from any public school 
"on account of race, creed, color or national origin," and 
asserted that the lower Appellate court's decision (upholding 
the Commissioner and reversing the trial court) was in conflict 
with this law, saying that 


»ee-lt is one thing to insist that a person 
should not be excluded by law from a vocation, . 
school, theatre, hotel, restaurant or con- 
veyance because of color; it is quite another 
matter and, as it seems to me, doing the 
reverse, to allocate these advantages according 
to racial quotas or on some other proportional 
racial basis... 


But because it is becoming recognized that for 
many years the Negro has been unfairly discrimina- 
ted against, it does not follow that the balance 
can legally be redressed by quota systems or 
their equivalent, which operate on the basis 

of distinctions based on race, religion or 
national origin. 


Justice Van Voorhis therefore voted to reverse the order 
upholding the Commissioner, citing his dissent in Matter of 
Balaban v. Rubin (14 N Y 20a 193). In this latter case a 
majority of the New York Court of Appeals ruled that a re- 
districting plan of the New York City Board of Education, which 
took racial factors into consideration, did not violate 
Section 3201. The Appellate Division in Balaban had reversed 
the lower court's ruling that the zoning plan violated this 
section. The majority of the Appellate Division found that 
this law was adopted to repeal a previous segregation law, 
and could not be used to perpetuate segregation. Affirming 
: the Appellate Division, the majority of the Court of Appeals in 
Balaban v. Rubin had held that Section 3201 was not violated 


by the redistricting, and that the Board of Education was 
within its powers. 
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Justice Scilepp dissenting, found no need to pass on 
the impact of Section 3201 of the Education Law but contended 
that the Court could review the Commissioner's ruling on 
grounds of arbitrariness, saying, 


Since the record before this court is utterly 
barren of any evidence which supports the 
Commissioner's conclusion that racial imbalance 
(an uncertain and indefinable phrase) necessarily 
results in unequal educational opportunities, 

I am constrained to holdthat he has acted ina 
“purely arbitrary" manner.... 
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The two decisions discussed above reflect the fact that 
there were contradictary rules of law in various jurisdictions 
on whether school boards and educational officials have authority 
to redistrict and take other measures to correct racial imbal- 
ance in the schools. Generally, it appears that administrative 
action initiated by school officials of boards to correct 
de facto segregation is permissible, but whether a School 
Board must correct a de facto racial imbalance has yet to be 
finally adjudicated. A petition to the U. S. Supreme Court 
for review of the decision of the Court of Appeals in Vetere 
was filed by the Taxpayers and Parents group in Malverne on 
June 2% 1965. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK Gf 


110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201 iC 


News Bureau, Office of Education Information 
Services and Public Relations 


Phone: 596-4172 


The following statement on educational parks has been issued 


in behalf of the Board of Education by President Lloyd K. Garrison: 


The Board of Education has given a great amount of study to the 


proposal for an educational park as one of several means of improving the 


excellence of the New York City Public School System and of furthering our 


integration program. The Board's consideration has included conferences, 


individual study, advice from experts, and public hearings. 

An educational park has been defined as a clustering of educational 
facilities in a campus-like setting, utilizing centrally organized common 
facilities and drawing its student body from a larger community. 

We have determined that the concept of an educational park is 
worthy of experimentation. We are, therefore, instructing the Superintendent — 
of Schools to take the necessary steps to see that an educational park is 
established in two locations, namely, Co-op City in the Bronx and the 
Kingsbridge location (Bronx-Manhattan border) of the proposed John F. Kennedy 
High Bebo! In the Co-op City educational park, there will be one high school, 
two intermediate schools and three primary schools. This park will also 
serve a number of existing primary schools in the adjacent area which will 
feed the intermediate schools in the educational park. In the Kingsbridge park, 
there will be one high school and two intermediate schools, one of which would 
have been built in the Harlem area under original plans. The Superintendent's 
staff is already working with the developers of Co-op City and the architect for 

: the John F. Kennedy High School on plans for these two educational parks. 


We are planning to incorporate into these educational parks the 


types of facilities and the educational programs which would lend themselves 


to the special purposes of an educational park. In the case of Co-op City, we 
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have included primary schools because it is a new development, and these 
primary schools, though part of the educational park, will be in the isnenaniaite 
neighborhood of the housing they serve. In the Kingsbridge educational park, 
there will be no primary schools because it is the policy of this Board to 
maintain the primary schools as close as possible to the homes of the children 
they serve. 

If the experiment with the educational park is successful, the 
concept will be expanded to other areas of the city. Among these would be the 
East New York-Brownsville-Canarsie area. We are requesting the Board of 
Estimate, in its consideration of the industrial park for this area, to be 


aware of the fact that it is a logical area for the extension of the educational 


| pak concept. In any action they may take on the proposed industrial park, we 


are requesting that they include consideration of a section of that area or a 
suitable area immediately adjacent to it for retention as a possible educational 


park. 


Another area could be a portion of the site of the World's Fair. 
We are exploring the desirability and feasibility of an educational park there, 
embracing intermediate schools, a high school, collegiate facilities and 
special skills centers. The Board of Education will be working cooperatively 


with the Board of Higher Education in the examination of this possibility. 
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TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF THE NEW YORK CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH 
COMMITTEE - PRESENTED AT BOARD OF ESTIUATE HEARING ON DISPOSITION 
OF FLATLANDS DEVELOPMENT SITE ~ September 23, 1965 


The American Jewish Committee appears before the Board of Estimate 
today to re-emphasize its commitment to more imaginative and effec- 
tive steps to provide a larger measure of quality integrated educa- 
tion in our schools, The consistent effort that the New York Chap- 
ter of AJC has given to achieve this frustrated goal has made us 
strong advocates of a new experimental approach, which is the crea- 
tion of educational parks, We feel that this new and imaginative 
approach promises to provide for the city's future in a wy that | 
improves .integration and also thrusts our: school system into the mid- 
eOth_century. We see it as a natural development in an age where 
science and human relations demands new educational technology. We 
are impressed that the educational park concept provides some new 
answers - for example: | 


l. The stabilization of student population in educational parks 
can effectively decrease the havoc to integration that is now re- 
presented by large scale pupil transiency. 


2. The educational park will allow for the establishment on a 
heretofore unprecedented scale and in a physically contiguous area, of 
a number of essential centralized facilities, We believe that the 
continued absence of these facilities dooms urban education to more 
failure, Among these facilities the park campus could contain guid- 
ance and training centers, mental and physical health centers, 
remedial reading and language laboratories, libraries, music and art 
centers, educational television facilities, science and mathematics | 
laboratories, vocational skills centers and teacher training centers. | 
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Our study of population trends, proposed school building plans and 1 
segregation-integration patterns leads us to believe that the vacant i 
site in the Flatlands Area of Brooklyn offers a unique opportunity 

of becoming a model educational park, 


The Board of Education in a recent publication on criteria for select- 
ing sites for educational: parks obviously agrees with our evaluation, 
The Board's report chose the Flatlands industrial site after thorough 
study. The report stated: "The site which seems to meet best the 
criteria which have been established is located in Brooklyn, between 
East 100th Street and East 107th Street, and between Farragut Road 

and Avenue D(see exhibit A). It is situated adjacent to four rather 
well-defined neighborhoods - Brownsville, Canarsie, East Flatbush and 
East New York, The reasons for the selection with reference to the 
established criteria are as follows: 
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a) Integration 

b) Educational and sociological soundness 
c) Land availability 

d) Flexibility 

e) Economy 

f) Stability 

g} Transportation 

h 


Proximity to Pupils 


Our advocacy of an educational park for the Flatlands site does not 
blind us to the case that can me made for the use of this or other 
vacant land for economic development, We think the two proposals 
need not be mutually exclusive, | : 


For this reason we wish to call upon the Mayor and the Board of 
Estimate to provide for a reasonable amount of time to study the 
feasibility of a combination of a full fledged educational park — 
to be supplemented by the building of a modest number of indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises. 


The form this kind of economic development takes needs further 
thought and planning, We would like to recommend that it stress the 
creation of facilities that would alongside of normal production 
activities indulge in large scale training and job retraining pro- 
grams. The beneficiaries of these programs should be the many poverty 
stricken and unemployed fathers and mothers of the children enrolled 
in the educational park, 


This would be a particular boon to the depressed and tension filled 
neighborhoods of Brownsville and East New York. 


While present plans for the industrial development of Flatlands con- 
centrate largely on the retention of jobs in already existing in- 
dustries, our proposal would add significant numbers to the job- 
holding statistics, 


Naturally. such a program would have to be heavily subsidized by 
government aid, - M@here seems to be enough aid programs already 
under way which might find this a very attractive project. 


In addition to the provison of new training and employment possi- 
bilities for adults who live in nearby communities, the young people 
attending school in the educational parks might be better related to 
the world of work through part-time employment and. on the job 
vocational training. 


As members of the Board of Estimate no doubt know, major industry 
has already entered the poverty program in establishing job training 
centers. An article in the Wall Street Journal carried last February 
11 describes how industrial giants such as IT&T, IBM, Westinghouse 
and Ford have signed contracts with the Federal government on a coste 
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plus fixed fee basis to do a variety of job-training tasks around 
the country. Our own Port Authority has also entered this field. 
Since there is a no-loss basis involved it may be possible to induce 
at least a small number of responsible companies to create opportu- 
nities in the Flatlands area, 


Without a detailed study it is difficult to predict exactly how such 
a combination of educational and economic development might work, 

A planning group made up of key officials from the Board of Educa- 
tion, the City's Department of Commerce, and the Executive Committee 
of the Mayor's Council Against Poverty might well begin fruitful 
discussions, 


In conclusion, we urge that the Mayor and the Board of Estimate see 
to it that further study is instituted with the purpose of reserving 
the Flatlands site for an educational park to be supplemented by new 
forms of industrial and commercial enterprise, 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
110 Livingston St.eet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201 


News Bureau, Cffice of Education Information 
Services and Public Relations 


Phone: 596 - 4172 


Forty pre-kindergarten age children in Brooklyn who would ordinarily 
enroll in schools of predominantly white population will be given an opportunity, 


beginning in January, to attend recently opened PS 307 Brooklyn (York Street and 


Hudson Avenue). 


PS 307 is a More Effective School with specially trained teachers, 


extra services and a program designed to provide maximum intellectual stimula- 
tion and academic learning through vite dynamic experiences. FS 307 is also 

a part of the school system's ''Campus School" program and receives coopera - 
tion and special educational assistance from the teaching staft of Long Island 


University. 


In making this announcement [r. John B. King, Executive Deputy 
Superintendent, said that this move to encourage these pupils to attend PS 307 
was a continuing step in the ''reverse'' Open Enrollment Program introduced in 


September 1964 and now in operation in five elementary schools, three of which 


are in the MES program. As of October 1965, 72 pupils had registered for 


"reverse'' Open Enrollment in the five schools and school officials report that 


pupils in the program appear to have made an excellent adjustment and are 


progressing well. 


The ethnic population of PS 307 is currently 60% Negro, 35% Puerto 


Rican and 5% ''Others."' The ethnic population at the 53 Brooklyn schools in the 


area from which the forty pre-kindergarten pupils will be drawn is 90% or more 


"Others" ("'Others'' designates other than Negro and/or Puerto Rican background). 
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Parents interested in enrolling their pre-kindergarten age children 


in PS 307 may apply for forms and information concerning enrollment at any of 
the Brooklyn schools listed below. 


P-34, 48, 52, 95, 97, 99, 100, 101, 102, 104, 105, 112, ll4, 115, 119, 
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‘121, 127, 152, 153, 160, 163, 170, 176, 177, 179, 185, 186, 192, 194, 195, 197, 200, 
203, 204, 205, 207, 209, 215, 216, 222, 226, 229, 236, 238, 247, 248, 249, 251, 


253, 269, 276, 277, 286. 
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School officials noted that children will be enrolled at PS 307 on a 
"first come, first serve" basis and that completed forms must be returned to 
the schools from which they are received no later than December 15. 

There are three schedules of pre-kindergarten sessions offered at 
PS 307 Brooklyn, as follows: 


8:30 AM until 12 Noon 
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11:30 AM until 3 PM 

8:30 AM until 3 PM 

All classes for pre-kindergarten pupils are limited to 15 pupils. 

Children who were born during 1961 will be eligible for the pre- 
kindergarten classes. Consideration will be given to siblings if parents request 
placement for them. 

School officials said that while bus transportation cannot be pro- 
vided for the pre-kindergarten children, a meeting of interested parents would 
be arranged to see what cooperative individual methods of getting the children 


to school can be developed. 


PS 307 is a new school building located in the area near the | 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. The school opened in September 1965 and after taking 


care of the kindergarten and pre-kindergarten needs of the area, it was found 


there would be space available in January for approximately 40 pre-kindergarten 


children from schools in other areas. It is expected that the forty children 


enrolled in pre-kindergarten at PS 307 will be placed in classes the first week 


in January. Parents wishing to obtain additional information may contact the 
principal of PS 307, Mr. Irving L. Carlin at York Street and Hudson Avenue, 


Brooklyn. 
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The five schools in the ''reverse'' Open Enrollment Program are 


listed below. An asterisk indicates the three More Effective Schools. 


*PS 146, Manhattan 
PS 20, Brooklyn 
*P§ 138, Brooklyn 
*PS 37, Cueens 


PS 40, Queens 


Mr. Jacob Landers is Assistant Superintendent ih charge of the 
school system's overall integration program. 


Assistant Superintendent Elizabeth C. O'Daly is in overall charge 


of the twenty-one schools in the More Effective Schools program. 


MEETING THE NEEDS 
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By 


William $. Vincent. 
Maurice A. Lohman 


Public Education Association 
United Federation of Teachers 
United Parents Associations 


FOREWORD 


The education of over a million children in the public schools 

of New York City must be greatly improved. This is a gigantic task, 
and the cost of bringing every youngster up to his true educational 
potential has too often been brushed aside. z 

To help a responsible citizenry focus its attention on the im- 
portant facts of school nate, our organizations asked Professor 
William S. Vincent and Dr. Maurice A. Lohman of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to do two things: document the chronic shortages 
which plague the City's schools and make a realistic estimate of the 
price tag on quality integrated education. | 

This is their report. While we may not subscribe to each and every 
finding and proposal, we nevertheless believe that the report as a whole © 


is timely and provides invaluable ammunition to parent, civic and labor 


organizations working for better schools. 


William B. Nichols Albert Shanker, Mrs. Florence Flast, 


President, President, Presfdent, 
Public Education United Federation of United Parents 


Association Teachers Associations 
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MEETING THE NEEDS 
OF NEW YORK CITY'S SCHOOLS 
“Will4am'S, Vincent and Maurice A, Lohman 


It has been clear for many years that the problem of providing 


good schools in large cities is a different problem from that which 


obtatns in smaller places. Some have said it is because the City 


- gchool district is too big. Others have said that cities generate 


- bureaucracies. Stilt others have laid the blame upon methods of 


teacher recruitment, city politics, inadequate bookkeeping, methods 


of school board selection, staff inbreeding, in fact, about any handy 


“fall guy" that could be found, 


-.It is clear that the problem is heavily financial in nature. The 


reason for this is that most of the major fiscal measures show the New 


«York City School District below the average of districts to which it 


might: logically be compared. In the search for reasons various condi« 
tions have been uncovered. 

One of these is the phenomenon of municipal overburden. The bur- 
den of this factor is that it artificially impoverishes city schoo’ be- 


cause higher costs incident to operating the complex municipal enterprise 


_ reduce the base available to schools. This situation is common to cities 


generally and applies to the "Big Six" of New York State and to New York | 
City particularly. In the case of the City the per pupil amount raised 
for municipal services. is more than three times the average of the small 
districts of.the state. 

There is some likelihood that tax resources that could be made avail- 


able in the éity would, however, go a long way toward alleviating 
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the fiscal squeeze in which both the municipal government and the school 


district find themselves. These relate to the unique economic function 


performed by New York City for the country at large--as an economic center, 


a management center, a business complex, a cultural cynosure. Taxes on 


occupancy of business properties and. on services rendered business and re- 


creational visitors to the City are proposed here. 


Another striking characteristic of New York City is poverty in. 
the midst of plenty. It is submitted in the report which follows that the 
City, though it is a living symbol of affluence, contains pockets of poverty 
that produce enormous cultural deprivation. Pupils coming from these 
pockets impose upon the school system tasks of. a difficulty far out- 


weighing those of other districts of the state. Thus the City, hampered 


fiscally by the complexity of its municipal operation and by constitutional 
and statutory tax restriction, is faced by the most difficult possible ( ) 


educational task. Nevertheless, for many years the School District of the 
City of New York has attempted to run its schools for less money than its 
"competitor" districts-districts of comparable wealth and comparable 
leadership position in the Metropolitan area of New York. 


| There are two measures by which the fiscal need of New York's Schools 


may be assessed--one is normal need;: the other is extraordinary need. The 


former is the kind that districts face whose populations and educational pro- 


blems are not a-typical. Comparing New York City with districts of com- 


parable wealth in the same labor market, we find that the City's current 


levels: of expenditure for education (those in effect in 1964-65) are 


$148 per pupil below its competitor districts. The additional teachers 


and instructional materials that could be provided by this amount are 


termed normal needs and are detailed in the analysis which follows, and 


outlined in the table in Figure 4. 


3 
The task of dealing with the culturally disadvantaged imposes 

() special requirements upon the New York City school system. Since the 

magnitude of this task numerically is far in eheeen of what faces the 

smaller districts, some means must be found to calculate the needs ad- 

ditional to the normal needs which somehow the City must take care of. 


These are termed extraordinary needs, and some discussion follows re- 


garding possible methods of calculating these needs. It is proposed 


that such special needs can be calculated in terms of pupil units which 
provide the typical "need yardstick" used in the calculation of state 
aid. It is pointed out that pupil units are frequently weighted. High 
school pupils represent 1.25 pupil unit. Districts in very sparse areas 
may find 6 pupils weighted at nearly 4 pupil units each. It is sug- 
gested that New York City endures an analogous condition of extraordi- 
nary need requiring that some of its pupils be weighted. The basis of 


weighting would be a measure of their cultural deprivation. Assuming 


one basis for weighting discussed in the following pages, the extraordi- 
nary needs of the New York City School District are computed and outlined 
in the table presented in Fiqure 4, | 
There 1s some sraguedt for expecting the federal government to take 
cognizance of these special needs which are common to most of the big 
cities of the country and some of the smaller ones. They come about 
through no action on the part of the cities in question. They are rather 
the result of national trends and of federal policies. The historic role 


of the federal government has been to regulate its financial subsidies in 


such a way as to equalize the burden upon economically disadvantaged areas 


of the country and sectors of the economy. It is proposed that, if a 

() measure of extraordinary need is successfully developed, efforts be made 
to create a federal aid program whereby aid would be allocated to each 
district in accordance with the measure of its extraordinary need. | 


These ideas are developed in greater detail in the pages that follow. 


MEETING THE EDUCATIONAL NEED 


New York City is situated in the most highly competitive labor 
market in the United States. The degree of this competition is to be 
measured by costs that are necessarily incurred for clerks, secretaries, 
maid service, and watele. as well as engineers, doctor's fees, labora- 
tory technicians, and electricians, As it costs more than in most 
sections of the country to employ competent persons of every kind, so 
too does it cost more konliiley competent teachers. 

In general most school districts in the Metropolitan area have 
recognized this fact and have adjusted their remunerative rates accord- 
ingly. This is particularly true of districts that make some claim to 
excellence in their educational programs. One such group of districts, 


those which comprise the membership of the Metropolitan School Study 


- Council, have in the main during the past twenty years adopted financial 


policies which have enabled them to keep pace with the enormous increase 
in competition for staff. The competi tion Is not oe among schoo! 
districts for the available poo! of persons trained for the teaching 
profession. It is among all employers who dip into the total pool of . 
college graduates. In the 1930's teaching was anong the most attractive 
professions compared to the number of jobs available for college trained 
people in other sectors of the economy. Schools could thus take their 
pick. All this has changed in the ensuing years as the economic growth 
of the country has attained fantastic proportions and employers in 


business and government pursue the college graduate with blank checks. 


C) 


oy 
a recent publication of the National Science Foundation reveals 

this. competition most clearly as regards the pool of scientifically 

trained manpower. In 1940, the total pool numbered 855,000 persons, of 


which 110,000, or nearly 13%, were teachers in secondary schools. By 


1963, when the total had climbed to an estimated 2,685,000, only 250,000 
or about 9% were teachers: " 


in general, however, the schools of the Metropolitan School 


ae Council (a group of school districts located in the high labor 
market of the New York metropolitan area) have not lost ground to these 
other employers. Both in terms of salary and the number of teachers 
employed per thousand pupils they have improved their position relative 
to other employers. both educational and non-educational, A gross measure 
of this may be obtained from a conorted of expenditure level by years. 
The chart in Figure | presents a series of scales by years based upon 
the financial performance of Council schools. Medians are preiiaeiied 

on the dashed line across the center of the chart. The intervals 

above and below represent points 20%, 40%, and 60% above and below the 
median, It can be seen that the median school, which spent $174 in net 


current expenditure per pupil in 1944-45, had increased this figure to 


$746 in 1964-65. This is a growth of 425%, somewhat better then the 


increase to be expected from inflation alone, somewhat below the increase 


of some indicators such as salaries of skilled workers. Nevertheless, 


it is a respectable showing. The chart provides a grid upon which an 
individual district within the group may compare itself against its 


fellows. 


‘National Science Foundation, Profiles of Manpower in Science and 
Technology, Washington, D.C., 1963. Charts, p. se ; 
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This has been done for the New York City School District, ond 
it may be seen that the City's fortunes have not kept pace with the 
schools which are its logical competitors for staff. In 1944-45, the 
City*s net current expenditure per pup!i] was $203, somewhat above the 
Council median. In 1964-65, the City has dropped below the median, and 
its expenditure level stood at $681. This is not so bad as jt has been, 


in 1959-60 particularly when the comparative low point has reached after 


a drop that passed almost two-thirds of the districts over which the 


City six years before had had the advantage. The subsequent improvement 
must be credited to changes in the state aid law which have benefited 
the City in the amount of nearly $60 per pupil. 

To occupy the position comparatively that it held with respect 
to its peer schools in 1944-45, the City would be making an outlay of 
$867 per pupil, the point marked with an isolated point on the 1964-65 
scale. This is $186 per pupil above the current figure and would | 
require a total outlay of $197,576,640 greater than the budgeted 
figure for the current year. 

it could not be said, however, that the -situation represented 
by these charts provide a fair estimate of the City's current need. 
Despite a net current expenditure in 1944-45 above the average of 
its competitor districts, the City was even then experiencing educa~ 
tional shortages which showed up in such simple yardsticks as class size, 
specialist assistance, clerical assistance, and top salary levels for 
classroom teachers. ‘It can be said, in other words, that the City's 


schools were not as well off even then as they should have been; 


merely getting them back to this point would not solve the really cri- 
; tical problems. For one reason the critical problems have increased 
“4n magnitude. 

Like many other school districts New York City has what might be 
called "normal educational shortages." These are the kinds of shortages 
that derive from an inability to maintain adjustment with the changing 
economic milieu. Caught in the twin pressures of inflation and compe- 

tition for staff many districts have found it difficult to maintain their 
position among other districts. This, we have just seen, is the case with 
New York City. But there is a second class of shortage which might be called 
“special requirements due to extraordinary need." The educational and cul- 
tural deprivation among a large proportion of the City's pupil population 
(even in the presence of great plenty for residents of the City generally) 
generates a particular requirement. The Senger must be better than they 
otherwise would be in order to cope with this peculiar kind of shortage. 
They must be better staffed, that is, with more teachers, resulting in 
smaller classes, and with better trained teachers, and--since the task is 
greater--there can be cogent arguments for paying such teachers at higher 
tates than they might otherwise receive. 

Thus the situation of the New York City school district poses a 
twin difficulty. The issue is not alone one of attaining the expendi- 
ture level that would normally be expected on the basis of some justi- 
fiable yardstick, but of determining what level is necessary in view 
of extraordinary need. What follows in the rena tader of this section is an 


attempt to estimate, within the bounds of a limited study of this 
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nature (which is necessarily less than exhaustive in its search of the 


facts), the two kinds of need--the normal need and the extraordinary 


ites Sibitaaes: 
Since education is a personal service, the outlay for personnel 
<= _represents by far the largest share of any school district budget. For 
most districts this’ share ranges from 70% to 80% of the total current | 
expense bedeet. 4h New York City it runs about 72%, and this would 
‘appear to be about norma 1. But a comparison of New York City with its 
“competitor districts (such as those in the Metropolitan School Study 
Council) reveals that the City is disadvantaged both as regards the 
number of teachers it employs for the number of pupils it has and as 
6 ‘regards the: salaries which these teachers may expect to earn. 
Examination of the "Quality Contro} Chart" presented in Figure 2 
will reveal ohh of the critical variations between the city and these 
~ other districts. The chart contains scales based upon the range of. 
conditions among Council schools. These scales refer to aspects of 
school sistrict fiscal policy that past studies have shown highly pre- 
dictive of school quality? 2 
Numerical staff adequacy (NSA), a yardstick used to define the . 
relation between pupils and staff, is much better for the purpose than 


the older measure of pupil-teacher ratio ,. NSA includes all professionals in 


a 


2 
William S. Vincent, “Quality Control: A Rationale for Analysis 


of a school system," IAR Research Bulletin, Vol. 1. No. 2, January 


€) 1961. 


FIGURE 2 
QUALITY CONTROL CHART 


PROFILE CHART OF NEW YORK CITY'S SCHOOL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES COMPARED 
ON STAND SCORE SCALES OF 70 SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF THE METROPOLITAN SCHOOL 
STUDY COUNCIL FOR 1964-65 SCHOOL YEAR 
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the schoo] system, administrators, supervisors, guidance personnel, 
speech correctionists, science resource specialists, art teachers, 
librarians and other specialists who conneiaean to the educational 
program--not solely classroom teachers. This figure for New York City 
for 1964-65 is 52 professionals oa 1000 pupils, compared to an average 
of 62 professionals per 1000 pupils for the City's competitor school 
districts in the Metropolitan School Study Council. The top school 
in the Council has an NSA of 74 professionals per 1000 pupils. 

Since the City's enrollment is approximately a million pupils, 
10,000 new teachers would be required to staff the City's schools to 
the numerical levels of the average of the Council, a representative group 
of the City's own competitor districts in this area. The cost of doing 
this would not ental | merely employing this many recruits at the City's 
beginning annual salary of $5,300. In order to make up its staff shortage 
the City needs to enter into a major recruitment effort. It would not be 
possible nor desirable to recruit at this magnitude on the basis of first- 
year college graduates. It would be necessary to do what New York's 
smaller competitor districts do--obtain experienced staff who wish to move 
from other schools throughout the country. One indicator of staff quality 
is experience and maturity, particularly where the school district is able 
to pay extra to get experience. The average cost per teacher in such a 
recruitment drive on the part of the City would run at least as high as 
$8548 median salary paid by the better school districts in the metropolitan 
area. Ten thousand professionals recruited at this average figure would thu 
require an initial eninadas budget outlay of approximately $85.5 million in 


excess of currently budgeted requirements. 
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Most of these new professional employees would enter the City's () 

classrooms as teachers. Some, however, would be required to shalt the 

special positions in education: guidance counsellors, speech correctionists, 

science resource specialists, art teachers, librarians, supervisors, 

and others whose presence in the school does not reduce class size but 

may add to the quality of the services rendered. These people require 

specialized training and are normally employed at levels somewhat above 

those that obtain for classroom teachers, It can be estimated that in 

this case at least 10% should be added to the incremental figure of $85.5 

million given above (or about $8.5 million additional) to pay the extra 

cost of the specialists that would be employed in bringing the City's 

NSA up to levels comparable to its competitor districts. 
There is some evidence to hie that certain key specialists O 

are significant to the quality of a school system. There is much 


argument for small classes as a mark of quality; no less important 


are those professionals who perform important educational functions 


outside the regular class. For example, a recent study reports that 


the number of librarians per thousand pupils is more clearly a predictor 


of school quality than class size.> The number of guidance counsel lors 


and the number of persons engaged in psychological services was only 


slightly less predictive, As for class size itself, it would appear 


that the relationship between school quality and the number of classroom 


teachers per thousand pupils is more a function of how much the teachers 


3Bernard H. McKenna,''Patterns of Staff Deployment Related to : 
School Quality,'' 4AR Research Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 3, April, 1961, p. 4.. 


(all fully qualified, fully licensed, permanent staff as are virtually 


3 
are paid. If staff are paid competitively high salaries, then the 
relationship between numbers of staff and quality is quite high. But 

at middle levels of expenditure, if schools are to obtain able teachers, 
they are often forced to cut financial corners by expanding the size of . 
cten” This is obvious ly the choice that, over the years, has been 
forced upon the City a its relative expenditure level has declined. 

it would appear that this kind of financial strategy defeats the purpose 
for which a school étetrict seeks to obtain the very best teachers it 

can employ in that it provides people well prepared to deal with individual 
at tforenees with a situation in which they find it impossible to do so. 


The foregoing discussion assumes that the staff now emp loyed are 


all of the professional staff of the City's competitor districts in 


this area and in the state. Such Is not the case. As of April, 1960, 


there were only 25,499 regularly licensed teachers on regular appointment 


out of a total corps of 39,000 teachers. Exact figures for the current 


situation are not available, although the proportion of regularly licensed 


teachers has improved somewhat. Nevertheless, the total number of 


teachers has increased. What proportion of the so-called ‘permanent 


substitute’’ teachers should be retained on a fully licensed basis 


because of their qualifications would be difficult to determine at this 


moment, but they would go into regular employment at higher salaries 


than they now command, The principal reason for the employment of 


permanent substitutes is to realize a saving. Though in this. instance 


it is a forced, it is nevertheless a false kind of economy. In a sense 


William S$. Vincent and others, 'The Question of Class Size," 
JAR Research Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. I, October, 1960. | 
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these people have been subsidizing the school system by working for less 
than salaries that teachers normally appointed would be receiving. 

Many of these substitutes may be better qualified than those who 
hold licenses. Yet the fact remains that an educational program cannot 
be built on staff impermanence. One of the worst ills that can beset a 
school system is high teacher turnover. The reason is that faces change 
too rapidly. The pupils do not feel the confidence that comes from the 
continuing association: with a mature person who has known them a long 
time. Nith a shifting staff the administration can gain little headway © 
in long-term planning. So, too, a staff that is about one-quarter on 


temporary appointment and substitute status creates most of the evils of 


oe 


the verv highest levels of turnover. It is to be questioned whether under 


such circumstances instructional staff members can develop long-term attachment 


to their jobs, to the pupils, and to the neighborhood they serve. 


Some measure of this situation and the amount of money that would be 


required to’ correct it can be gained from the table in Figure 3. The heavy 


. population at the fifth salary interval may be taken as an indication of the 


heavy reliance the City still makes upon persons employed at less than going 


rates. While all of these people are certainly not permanent substitutes, 


the salary interval is within the range of the stipend paid these people, 


and the only explanation one can give for the fact that nearly one-seventh of 


the total staff occupy this rung of the salary ladder is that they are being 


paid at this temporary rate. 


(©) 


FIGURE 3 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS AT VARIOUS 
SALARY LEVELS FOR NEW YORK CITY AND M.S.S.C. MEMBERS* 


M.S.S.C. 


Salary Interval New York State New York City** New York City 
Members Hypothetical 
4 % 4 % # % 
$12,800 & over 85 1.0 476; 1,0 
12, 400-12, 799 98 Eee 574 1.2 
12, 000-12, 399 171 2.0 957 2.0 
11,600-11,999 211 2.5 lowe 
11,200-11,599 491 5.8 2,774 5.8 
10, 800-11,199 398 4.9 9,426 9.f 3,348 7,0 
10,400-10,799 526 6.2 1,328 2.6 | 20 4,8 
10, 000-10, 399 452 9.3 1,596 303 2,391 a 
9,600- 9,999 487 Jel 4,616 9.7 3,348 7,0 
( 9,200- 9,599 503 5.9 2,529 ‘53 Zoe 4.3 
3 8,800- 9,199 918 6.1 2,186 4.6 2,248 4./ 
8,400- 8,799 482 5.7 2,209 4:6 3.3m 7,0 
8,000- 8,399 903 99 2,279 4.8 3,109 6.5 
7,600- 7,999 481 5.7 2,817 5.9 3,204 6.7 
7,200- 7,599 472 3.6 1,830 3.8 2,822 3.9 
 6,800- 7,199 443 5.2 6,428 eS 6.3 
6,400- 6,799 932 6.3 1,448 3.0 2,935 Jed 
6,000- 6,399 598 7.0 4,012 8.4 3,444 7,2 
9,600- 5,999 716 8.4 3,291 6.9 2,918 6.1 
Under $5,600 319 3.8 1,833 3.8 1,674 Ke 
N = 8,486 47,828 100.0 47,828 #100.0 
Median | 
1964-65 $8,548 $8,325 - $8,548 


* Metropolitan School Study Council -- Financial Reports 1964-65 
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If this situation did not exist, the people clustered at the lower 
levels would be spread out all the way up the salary schedule. To 
estimate what the cost would be to rectify this Situation, the teachers 
clustered at the lower intervals should be spread out among the salary 
intervals above, as one sees smoothly progressive percentages at each 
interval for the City's competitor districts presented in Colum 2. 

This has been done on a comparable basis in-Column 4 labeled “New 

York City Hypothetical.” In the lower range of that column, teachers 
clustered at the lower interval are distributed among the high intervals. 
Computation of the additional amount in salary outlay needed to do this runs 
. to $6,000,000. 

The compelling reason for doing this is not alone simple justice. 
There is no certainty that all those persons now occupying the lower 
step of the Salary scale would remain. Only those qualified to do so 
would remain. In other words, there are this many permanent positions 
to be filled in addition to those computed above that result from low 
numerical staff adequacy. They would be filled as a part of the City's 
urgent recruitment needs, though some permanent teachers would without 
question be recruited from the present ranks of substitutes. 

Column 4 of Figure 3-shows what would happen if another obvious 
deficiency were removed. This is the salary top of New York City compared 
to the salary top of its competitor districts. The latter, it may be 


seen from Column 2 maintain 12.5% of their staff at levels higher than 


the top step of the regular salary schedule in effect for New York 
City teachers as of Janaury 1, 1965. 

If the nearly one-fifth of the New York City's teaching staff that is 
clustered at the last step of the regular salary schedule were spread out 
along the salary intervals to the tor of the range that ob tatie tor 
the Citys competitor districts (to the interval labeled $12,800 and over) 
and in ‘the same proportion as exists in these other districts, an additional 


outlay of $5,000,000 would be required. 


The total of the estimates of normal shortages runs to $148,600,000. 
(This"Ybles not take into account outlays for buildings, debt istlétee. and 
equipment that would be necessary to house the greater number of classes.) 
This is the amount that would be required to bring the City up to the 
level of the smaller districts in the metropolitan area that are able 
to bring their resources to bear in the current competitive situation 
to purchase the very best in education that may be obtained for money. 

Due to circumstances beyond its control the City has not been able to 
do this, and yet, with these other districts in its area, it has occupied 
for a long time and continues to occupy a position of leadership among 


the nation’s schools. - To quote from a previous study conducted under 


the same auspices as the present one: 


Two decades ago the New York public school system was among 
the best in the country--particularly at the secondary level. 
It had the richest and most extensive vocational educational 
program to be found anywhere. Its academic high schools ranked 
with the best in the entire metropolitan area. The city was 
then, and still is, a member of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council, a voluntary association of highly favored urban and 
suburban school districts in New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut conidial for the purposes of research on the measure- 
ment and iomceal of school quality. In. 1945, a group of city 
high schools chosen for comparison ranked high among secondary 
schools of the Council in an appraisal carried out by a team 
of 150 observers who visited the schools. In fact one of the 
City high schools scored ‘icici among all those appraised.” 


The report goes on to point out, however, that external cir- 


cumstances have conspired to undermine the position of the City's 
schools relative to its sister districts and suggests that this. 
decline is in the main fiscal. Because of the influence it has 
exercised upon American education, along with the other districts 
in its region, there is every justification in viewing the City's 
normal needs as being those commensurate with the attainment. of 


these comparable districts in the continued exercise of their leader- 


ship. 


The total of the normal shortages thus calculated derive from 


SPublic Education Association, The Fortunes of School Support, 
New York, 1962, p. 1-2. 
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$85.5 million required to employ 10,000 new professionals to improve 
the City's numerical staff adequacy; 10% of this or $8.5 million 
additional for that proportion of these 10,000 new professionals who 
will be employed to fill specialist positions; $6,000,000 to correct 
the heavy imbalance of teachers clustered at low levels of the salary 
scale, largely as a result of the policy of employing permanent sub- 
stitutes ;$5,000,000 to correct the relatively low cutoff point at 
the salary top; and $8,600;000 to bring up the City's expenditures for 
non-personnel instructional costs which provide the materials with which 
casidhers: sali. In addition an amount needs to be added for other bud- 
getary increases that necessarily must flow from the above increases 
for staff. These would amount to approximately 27% of total budget 
needs. They include items like administrative fixed charges including 
retirement, maintenance, and total $35,000,900. These normal needs are 
summarized in Figure 4, 

Note that this figure is somewhat under the projection of $197.5 
million obtained in computing the cost of bringing New York City's net 
current expenditure per pupil up to the average of the competitor 


districts. The latter figure reflects future costs, in that the 


Salary computations in the table envision bringing new teachers at 


salaries necessarily below what they would earn after several years in 


the system. 


special Needs 


The City’s needs, however, are not normal as viewed in com 


parison with other districts. Two trends, largely within the past 


20 | 
twenty years, have conspired to put New York, along with some other O 
giant cities of the country, in a class by themselves in terms of 
educational need. One of these has been the slow erosion of the tax 
base available for schools. This has occurred because the growing © 
complexities of city management and the consequent skyrocketing of 
municipal costs have preempted tax resources that formerly were avai I- 
able to the schools. Along with this, cities have found themselves 
severely handicapped respecting statutory means for levying upon their 
own wealth for public purposes. 
‘The other trend has been social, The disadvantaged have 
flocked to the city looking for advancement. They have come from al! 
parts of the nation, but particularly from the South and from Puerto 
Rico. This has been a national phenomenon, and New York City, great | €) 
as its economic resources are, has not had the capability of alleviating 
the condition of these people very much, Thus in the midst of riches, 
represented by the enormous concentration of wealth in New York City, 
the social movements of the times have generated enormous pockets of 


poverty and cultural deprivation. While smaller school districts have 


faced normal problems in the maintenance and betterment of their educa- 


tional programs, the City has been faced with enormous extremes of language, 


cultural background, parental interest and control, and pupil motivation. 


Thus the case is clear that no calculation of the City's normal 
educational shortages in any sense describes the full need. How could 
one obtain some yardstick by which to measure the need? Requests have 


been made for funds for special English classes for Spanish speaking 
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FIGURE 4 


~ SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED ADDITIONAL ANNUAL BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 


To Meet Normal Needs of NYC Schools: 


10,000 additional teachers to match staffing of competitor 
‘districts at average salary of $8,550 (average salary . : 
of competitor districts) $85 ,500,000 


Plus 10 per cent of above for specialists and 
supervisors | 8,500 ,000 


Replace approximately 10,000 substitute teachers with 


_ permanent appointments 6 ,000 ,000 


To 


Estimated cost of extending New York City salary top 
to level of competitor districts © 5,000,000 


Cost of bringing outlay for teaching materials up to 
level of competitor districts 8,600,000 © 


Current budget costs other than salary and instruc- 

tional materials necessitated by increase in 

teaching staff. (General control, retirement, school 

building operation and maintenance) 35 ,000 ,000 


Sub-total of normal estimated shortage $148,600 ,000 
Meet Extraordinary Needs cf NYC Schools: 


8,000 additional teachers required at estimated average | 
salary of $8,550 68,400,000 


Plus 10 per cent of above for specialists and super- 
visors ; : | ) 6 ,800 ,000 


Additional costs: 


Instructional materials | 2 ,900',000 
General control, retirement, etc. 27,900 ,000 
Sub-total of extraordinary shortage $106 ,000 ,000 | 
Plus normal shortage 148 ,600 ,000 


Grand Total : $254 ,600 ,000 
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pupils. Estimates have been made of additional funds required for al1- 
day neighborhood schools and pre-school classes as a means of bringing 
the cultural ly disadvantaged up to the level of their classmates. The 
new budget recommendations of the superintendent of schools for 1965-66 
requesting $ 120 million increase reflects some computation of the 
magnitude of this problem. The proposals of board president James B. 
Donovan for a "five-year crash program for quality education" puts a 
price tag on the objective of nearly $6 billion for the period. It 
thus begins to appear that a few millions to be handed out each year 
for a few special programs is being recognized as a policy of too little-- 
and of course it is much too late. 

Within this context the struggle for integration adds urgency 
to the need to find some yardstick by which these excessive requirements 
can be measured, and measured as neatly as one formerly calculated state 
aid on the basis of weighted elementary pup} units in average daily 
attendance. The word quality has been attached by some to the word 


integration. It is as though the decline of quality, as it might be 


measured against the fiscal performance of the City's competitor 
districts, can be miraculously arrested by obtaining a better mix of 
races in the classroom. But what has not been. attached to quality 


integrated education is the price tag. Too often people expect educa- 


tion to accomplish something for nothing. It should be made crystal 

clear that quality integrated education can become a reality, and that 
the level of quality can be higher than anything yet seen. Indeed one 
can see that an educational program so greatly improved that it could 


deal naturally and readily with the needs of the culturally deprived would 


@ 
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also serve as the instrument for meeting the individual needs of the 
culturally advantaged. One can envision a situation in which whites 
as well as negroes would be delighted with a school that took respon- 
sibtlity for the guidance of individual pupils, from wherever they are, 
to the highest attainnent of which they are severally capable. But 
the price of this is not to be calculated in terms of ordinary need. 

One thing quality integrated education will require is small 
olden. it is not necessary to resort to the resddtch literature on 

-ckass..size in order to make this important point. The elimination of 
de: facto segregation will result in an increase in the divergency of 
puphis in class. Where pupi Is are nearly alike, there is some — 

ue that ‘they may be taught, at least well enough, in larger classes, But 

C) where they are un-alike, or atypical, smaller classes are requisite. 


All -atong it has been clear that small classes provide the teacher with 


the opportunity to deal with individual differences. Where there is 
excessive divergency, small classes are requisite. 

How small? State law maintains that under certain circumstances 
classes shall not exceed 10 in number. These are the statutes that 
apply to the ‘so-called "“trainables’’ and “‘educables."' Is it not suggested 
that the normal population in integrated classes would be at the intel- 
ctectual level of the trainables and educables. However, the reason for 
statutory small classes: in the former case is the recognition of the 
need for individual: attention:and the impossibility of provi dling it 
in larger classes, The need for the teacher to deal individually with 


pupils is. no less where variation in pupil background creates teaching — 
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conditions every bit as difficult. in fact the trend toward meeting 
the needs of individual pupils--the very able as well as the greatly 
disadvantaged--is one that has. been with us a long time as class size 
has been progressively reduced over the years and specialists have been 
brought into the schools to deal with special types of educational 
problems. The trend toward integration should foster this because 
there is no other reasonable policy in view of the extremes which 
integration will produce. 

There are no readily available indices by which one can measure 
cultural deprivation. There are two dimensions: there is the matter 
of how many suffer from it, and the matter of the degree of deprivation 
in each idisine An unusual circumstance surrounding the City's 
intelligence testing anette provides. some basis for estimating both 
these dimensions. For reasons that will be discussed below the City 
has abandoned formal administration of general intelligence tests to 
its pupils. The last such administration was in 1962. The results 
of this are very revealing if one looks behind the ited at what is 
probably their real meaning. 

in 1962 the average IQ of all the pupils in the City schools 
was 99.9. This is almost as close to normal as can be when the total 
range of pupils is taken into account. However, an analysis by racial 
make-up of the schools tells a different story. Recently an area 
sample of the City's schools was prepared for possible research 


purposes. 


SLeo Mann, "An Area Sample of New York City Public Schools," 


Institute of Administrative Research, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


New York, 1964. Mimeographed. 
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An analysis was made of individual schools in terms of racial 

balance and IQ, The average I@ of 68 children enrolled in elementary 

schools in this sample with 50% or more Negro and Puerto Rican 


pupils was 88.28. In only two of these heavily non-white schools . . 


did the pupils show average I0’s as high as the normal 100. The rest 


trailed off to averages, for one school, as low as 79! 

What does this mean? Does it mean that schools heavily Negro 
and Puerto Rican are peopled ‘for the most part with children who are 
imbeciles and idiots? As one high ranking New York City school official 
put it: "This is preposterous. When a school has an average IQ of 85, 
let's say, (and there are many like that) this means=-1f the figure 
valid--that half these children are below 85 and therefore must be 
imbeciles and idiots. This is just not so, as anyone who has watched 
these kids: and has been with thewean testify." 

What’ do'we have here then? Obviously the IQ so obtained is a- 
measure of cultural deprivation. The tests are culturally oriented. 


That 4s, they are made for and standardized on the large middle-class 


white population in the majority of the nation’s: schools. No such 


test is suitable to assess the intelligence of pupils who come from 
non-English speaking homes or from homes where the customs, mores, 


outlook, and motivations are not the same as those in the typical 


middie class home. This, of course; is the reason for the abandonment 


of intelligence testing by the City schools. 


However, as a basis for measuring cultural deprivation the 


results can be put to some use. There are about 220,000 Negro and 
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Puerto Rican children enrolled in the City schools. Taking. school 
averages as the basis, they. range in deprivation. from none. (10 of 100) 
to that degree of deprivation measured. by an IQ of 80..<This.is about 
1.4. standard deviations below the mean.of 100 (a standard: deviation 
being about 16 IQ points), and this is.a point below 92% of. the ssevile- 
tion that ranges downward from the average, For each case one.could 
calculate the degree of deprivation as a measure of dinsense.belen 
evenness and compute the number of cases at each distance as a.measure 
of the total. 
Another way to estimate not only cultural deprivation with 
which the disadvantaged pupil begins school, but the. failure. of. the 
_ school to. adjust to his special needs is to.compute. the total effect 
of underachievement. According to one report/ in. central. Harlem alone 
80% of the youngsters in school are below grade level in reading 
comprehension by the 6th grade. In addition to the underachievement 
of those who remain in schoo] is the heavy. dropout rate of the cultural ly 
disadvantaged. Fifty-five per cent of the students from central Harlem 
dropped out of high school without receiving a diploma. Had they 
remained each pupil would have counted as a unit of education need 
and would most certainly have been below normal levels of achievement. 
Still another estimate of the situation may be obtained from 
the number of children on dependent relief. in 1963, 301,553 children 


under 18 years of age were on dependent relief in New York City. This 


Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited, Inc., Youth in the 6. : 
Ghetto. Haryou, New York, 1964, | 


represented two thirds of all relief cases in the city, which had more 
than two thirds of all the relief cases in the state. 
| The normal way to compute units of educational need r to 


count the number of pupils to be educated. State aid is allocated 


to districts on the basis of number of pupils in average daily attend- 


ance. As is well known the allocation varies with the wealth of 


districts, so that need is a function of the number of pupils to be 


educated and the capacity of the district to support the kind of educa- 


tional program the state views as normative. 
In the computation of number of pupils, however, weighted units 
are used, Because of exigencies beyond the control of the individual 


school, it costs more to educate pupils in high school than in elementary 


school. Consequently high school pupils are weighted with respect to 


pupils in elementary school in most state aid formulas. In New York 
State each high school pupil is counted as 1.25 of one elementary 
school pupil. There are many other wide differences in the cost of 
educating pupils, depending upon their program and their need, some of 


which are taken Into account in state aid formulas and some of which 


are not. A computation by Sesanon® shows for example that vocational 


education costs anywhere from 184% to 255% of the elementary school 
pupil cost in the schools of the large cities of New York State. 
Similarly special education costs, which are those specifically designed 
to meet the needs of children: disadvantaged in some way, range from 


199% to 377% of the per pupil cost of typical elementary school education. 


University of New York at Buffalo, New York. 


“Austin D. Swanson, Assistant Professor of Education, State 
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Thus in computing the educational need of districts like New 
York City a method of weighting pupils whose excessive need derives 
from their cultural deprivation is required. The evidence suggests 
that a weighting of two and possibly three times that of the normal 


elementary school child would be justified. This might be called the 


extraordinary need correction. How it would be computed, what the 


limitations of its application would be, and what the source of reim- 
bursement should be (i.e. whether state or federal) is beyond the scope 


of a preliminary study such as this one. However, it can be estimated 


that weighted at a level of two for one such a measure would provide 

additional funds to New York City on account of special needs in the 

amount of $77,385,000. Weighted at three for one (a much more realistic 

weighting for pupils in high school) the figure would be $113,498,000. ) 
A functional method of computing the special requirements of 

New York City due to special need would be to calculate the staffing 

requirements if tntegration takes into account the wide differences that 

will exist among pupils in the Same classes. As has been suggested, the 

remedy needed to cope with this situation will be smaller classes-- 

much smaller--than those now in effect. Assume for example that the 

figure of 20, referred to above as the upper limit of the small class 

range, be adopted as the maximum. The exigencies of physical grouping 

will under this circumstance dictate an average class size of somewhat 

less than 18 throughout the aeiys What would be the staffing require- 

ments? 


For slightly more than a million pupils 56,000 classroom teachers 


would be required, plus the 14,000 non-classroom specialists 
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that would be required, The total represents a numerical staff. 
adequacy of 70, instead of the present figure of 52. Is this realistic? 
It certainly is if the objective is quality integrated education. Some 
of the districts which are the competitors of New York City ia this 
area have achieved this level of staffing. In fact the highest range 
up to 74 staff members per 1,000, and their pupils in no sense 
, approach the upper and Tower extremes of achievement and need that 
we see in New York City. 

The cost of providing New York City with an NSA of 70, computed 
in the same way as its normal educational shortages, would require an 
addi t7onal outlay of $75,200,000 per annum. This is in addition to 
the figure computed above to fill the normal gaps in city staffing. 

For the’ 8,000 additional classrooms projected in this fashion 
the additional outlay required ae instructional materials 
would be $2,900,000. Added to this would be other current budget 
costs necessitated by increases in staff. This would be approximate ly 
$27,900 ,000. 

The tabulation in Figure 4 summarizes the money requirements, 
They add wp to $106 ,000,000. 

If preschool education is to be organized, as has been suggested, 
for the purpose of bringing disadvantaged Negro and Puerto Rican children 
linguistically and socially up to the level of other children, additional 
staff would be required. For the 120,000 Negro and Puerto Rican children 
of preschool age (the present 3,4, and 5 year olds) 6,700 preschool | 
teachers would be required. The normal complement of administrators, 


psychologists, health personnel, and other specialists would be required. 
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.. and <corporate, the state tax-machinery is able to obtain revenue where 


itcis most bikely ‘tobe found. For any tax, in the last analysis, has 
to be paid out of income. It is a-cost of living or a cost of doing 
business regardless of the object levied. Compared to any city, state 


governments, because of their sovereignty and the fact that cities are 


“their creatures, find themselves in a position of easy access. to the 


economic potential within their borders. 
This is something of a paradox, for the cities are the wealthy 


locales of any state. This is because real estate values are highest, 


sates are the:most voluminous, and incomes are the greatest in the 


cities, Yst the wealthy cities find it difficult to obtain enough to 


pay ‘police and pave their streets. Particularly the schools of the 


cities are financial ly restricted relative to the schools of smaller 
districts. This is the case in every giant city, New York City as well. 

ooThe wealth that one finds in:the cities is confined largely to the 

- private sector of the economy. Profits are higher, relatively, than 


‘taxes are. .The power to tax wealth into the public sector is under 


state control -and--as has been so often said--legislatures tend to be 
controlled by non-urban interests. Redistricting may change all that-- 
but not without a struggle. 

Thus city ———* find themselves incapable of tapping 
their full sear to support public services to the same degree as 
the states or the federal government can. With respect to the support 
of eegsiviche seneare this situation is relatively recent, because classic 
plans of schoo! support oure local texting power (or at least local tax 


rights) to sche districts. But because these local tax rights, based 
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upon a growingly inadequate tradition of property levies, have become 
more and more inadequate, the situation is becoming more and more 
aggravated. This is the case even in states, like New York, that 
possess relatively seniviee arrangements for state participation in 
support of schools, It is because state aid plans, based upon an 
equalization principle, continue to view cities in terms of the wealth 
they appear to possess rather than their capacity for tapping this 
wealth to support schools. 

Within recent memory the cities were the rich school districts 
of the nation. . One has only tO recall the great "'golden age''.of such 
schoo! systems as Denver, Rochester, Inanapolis, and New York City to 
realize that, with the wealth to buy exceptional staff they exercised 
a strong role of national educational leadership. But within the last 
20.years problems have come to plague practically every large school 
district in the country. School districts with the highest incidence 
of indigence, and with the worst of all possible educational tasks, 
have been faced with steadily declining financial resources with which 
to perform that task, while at the Same time--as measured by. state 


equalization aid programs--they continue to be thought of as rich. 


The Municipal Correction 


The burden upon the largest and most densely populated cities 
becomes trememdous as they attempt to cope with modern urban problems 
within the frame of a system of public finance that was originally 
invented to serve 19th century needs. There is the steeper crime rate 


and the added expense of maintaining a complex police organization. 


( ) 
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There. is the burden on transportation facilities and the added costs 
of traffic control. There is the greater cost of fire protection, 
the enormous task of waste disposal--sanitation, sewer systems, 


garbage, removal, snow removal, and smoke control. There is the super- 


_ vision of weights and measures, markets, rented dwellings, peddlers 


and collections for charity. There are street maintenance,. water 
supply, harbor and dock maintenance, welfare, city hospitals, libraries 
and museums, and a host of other drains on the public purse that smal! 
communities find relatively inconsequential; yet they entail enormous 
sums. in the largest cities. The result is that schools in the big 
cities suffer. As the functions of municipal government demand more 
and more, and reality cannot. be denied, the local tax base is squeezed. 
And. as a result tions is less for the schools. This is municipal 
overburden. The term refers to the exigency of governmental costs in 
large municipalities, 

In New York City, municipal overburden amounts to nearly $1400 
per pupil in average daily attendance in public schools, compared to 


$566 per pupil raised locally for school purposes and $681 expended 


‘per. pupil in the educational program, local contribution and state 


aid combined, not. counting capital outlay, debt service, or transportation. 


Though the degree to which municipal overburden preempts tax resources 
from the schools is more acute in New York City than in any other city 
of the state, the same affliction may be observed in other urban 
centers. The id Filet of municipal overburden is that the city is 
less wealthy in tax resources for the support of schools than smaller 


districts of the state. Yet in the state aid formula it continues 
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to be viewed as wealthy with its total tax base per pupil computed with- 
out regard to the fact that the larger part of this is not available 
for ‘schools. The actual figure is $34,464 of full property valuation 
per pupil in average daily attendance. This is considerably above — 
fhe state average of $28,600. 

One means of making an adjustment for excessive municipal costs 


is the so-called municipal ‘correction. This proposal would tend to 


equalize the financial potential of the urban districts by taking 
municipal overburden into account in computing the district's wealth. 
In effect it would mean that no child in the state need be seriously 

d Peeidventayed' educate Ty because he happens to live in an urban 
area that must divert a disproporttonate ‘amount of its tax resources 
to the support of the municipal complex. The correction is applied to 
the computation of the wealth of the city as used in the state aid 
formula. The degree to which municipal overburden exceeds the ‘'normative'' 
amount required by the smaller municipalities (in New York State about 
$600) would be used to reduce the computation of taxable wealth per 
pupil in the city. Depending upon how the formula is spptied the 
increased yield in state aid to New York City would run between $100 
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million and $200 million more per year than at present. 


Density or Population Correction 


One of the difficulties of the municipal correction that has 


been cited by some tax specialists is the possibility that if the 


Isee Fortunes of Schoo! heeort, Public Education Association, 
1962, for detailed computation of the formula. 


‘an 
decision is made: locally to spend more for municipal purposes the 
school district will automatically get more state aid. While any 
kind of collusion between municipal and sdutéttonet authorities might 
be viewed'as quite a novel idea, and severe penalties for collusion 
might be written into the law, nevertheless alternative proposals have 
been made. Erick L. Lindman !° suggests that the municipal tax burden 
of’ a community should be proportional to the per cent of the state's 
‘taxpayers (or total population) that reside there. He suggests further 
that the school: tax burden should be proportional to the per cent of 
the state's public school children that it must educate. He observes 
that municipal overburden becomes a factor when the ieaantenilad 
total community population is much higher than the proportion of school 
population. He devises a correction based not on the cost of municipal 
government but on the proportion of the state's population served by 
municipal government. A: ratio expressing the relation neaneat tiie 
and the proportion of the state's total ADA served by a given schoo! 
district is used to correct property valuation of the school district. 

He cites the New York City effects of this computation as 
follows: 

Since New York City accounts for about | million of the 3 

miltion apts in the state and has more than 46% of its population, 


the effects are analyzed first as they apply to the City. ... The 


lOstate School Support and Municipal Government Costs, 
Cooperative Research Project No, 2123, University of California, Los 


Angeles, 1964. 
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correction would increase state support for public school operating 


expense in the City by more than 18 per cent. This is the equivalent 


of a reduction of $1.17 per thousand in its: total property tax rate 
on full valuation ($37.85 per thousand).or about 3 per cent. The 
property tax rate equivalent of the City's. local appropriation for 
schools could be reduced nearly 8 per cent. Since the school 
system of the City is fiscally dhiainend the use of: the Correction 
Factor would release local funds for the support of other government 
functions without increasing either school: support or local tax 
leeway for such support. |! 
Lindman's correction, however, amounts to only~$36,000,000 

additional in state aid to New York City, an increase of 23.9% over 
the current state aid computation before apptication of the density 
correction. The present arbitrary density bdcucetion in the state 
aid law, which applies to the Big Six Cities of the state and auto- 
matically provides 110% of computed state aid, amounts to $19,035,648 
in additional aid to New York City. 

 Lindman's formula desi we much of interest. Ia the first 
place it is not subject to manipulation by change in municipal expendi- 
tures. But the very fact that the extent of services rendered by 
local government is not involved, but merely population proportions, 


tends to make it inappropriate for New York City. While the facts need 


1] 


Ibid., p. 60, 
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to be determined, the likelihood is that municipal overburden is not 


» at .abb.a-result of. numbers of people resident in an area, but the economic 
or other function of the area. For example, Albany, the capitel of the 


. state, is next. to New York City. in the size of its municipal overburden 


per pupil. This may not be a result of population but pressure of 
Albany's functions as capital of the state. Function can be discerned 


(in. terms that apply most specifically to New York City) as numbers of 


, outside residents who come to the city for employment or other purpose, 
attractions of the city to outsiders as a center of cultural, social, | 


and .economic importance, and service as a corporation center specifically 


and as a management center generally for larger areas of the country. 
if the costs to the city incident to the performance of such function 
could be computed and included in such a density correction formula, 


then it might serve the purpose. As it stands it does not provide 


ol enough. Swanson’. compares three valuation reduction ratios that 


have been computed to correct for municipal overburden: (1) Lindman's 
formula would reduce New York City wealth for purposes of calculating 
state aid by 13.7%; (2). the original Educational Conference Board 
‘pnotasekt. saute reduce it by 31%; and (3) the Public Educational 
Association study of 1962!" would reduce it by 41.7%. The last figure 
reflects more closely the magnitude of the financial difficulty facing 
the schools of New York City. The first figure represents at best a 


‘drop in the bucket." 


lenustin D. Swanson, op. cit. 


| ... l3paul R. Mort, A New Approach to School Finance. Albany: New 
York State Educational Conference Board, September, 1961. | 


VAT iiam S, Vincent et al,. The Fortunes of School Support, op. cit. 
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Special State Aid Based Upon A Measure of Cultural Deprivation 
While all special aids may be looked upon with great disfavor, 
the most distasteful fact about them derives from their implications 
of control. A special state aid based upon some measure of cultural 
deprivation could be devised, however, which would be free of dis- 
cretionary powers outside the school district. It would be a kind of 
separate aid in recognition of an excessive need. It would thus sie 
be a wealth correction, a device for modifying state aid based upon 
some degree of artificial impoverishment of the schools such as the 
municipal correction attempts to compensate for. It would be applied 
to the other side of the state aid computation--not the ability side 


but the need side. 


As proposed in a foregoing section of this report the procedure 
would be basically one of weighting certain kinds of pupils. Just as 
high school pupils are weighted relative to elementary pupils, and as 
vocational education pupils and other pupils requiring special equipment 
and materials might be weighted relative to regular classes, so too 
would pupils subject to dialed measure of cultural deprivation be weighted 
relative to ''normal'' pupils. While it is beyond the scope of a report 
of this magnitude to go into an analysis of the quantitative measures 
that might be used to effect such adjustments, some of the following 
procedures might well be investigated for yardsticks to such a quantita- 
tive weighting: 

Number of pupils in the district that fall below a critical 


level on a test of skills 


Number of pupils from homes below a subsistence level, or a 


poverty income level 


O 
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Number of children from homes weighted according to incidence 

af “poverty prond® characteristics 
_ Number of school age children within the district on dependency 


relief 
Local Tax Revenues as a Source 


In the prior analysis. of New York City local tax resources !>. 
an examination was made of the several sources of revenue that have 
been proposed by eariéns advocates from time to time. These included 
increase of the city sales tax, income or payroll tax, additional 
property taxes, increase in the retai! liquor tax, extension of sales 


tax to include beer and other commodities and services not now covered, 


“amusement tax, taxicab tax, and auto use tax. 


Since then the sales tax has been increased from 3% to 4%, 
though the effort to apply it to purchasers outside the city was. 


defeated. Excepting income and property levies the remaining taxes 


“on the list are in the nuisance’ category. To term them nuisance 


taxes might be tantamount to saying they lack defense on grounds of 


efficiency, justice, or ability to pay. They would cost too much to 


collect for what their yield would be. They certainly would not 


begin to yield enough. They would hurt certain segments of the 


economy more than they would help others. 


"Te. ; lack of male head of household, unemployed head of 


household, low educational attainment of adult members of household, 


high incidence of minors in household, etc. 


lSpublic Education Association, 1962, op. cit. 
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In looking at New York City in terms of its ability to raise 

revenue, Gne must not lose sight of the fact that New York is a city 

of great wealth. It is in no sense a city of poverty. For example, 

it accounts for approximately half the state's yield of the income 

tax. What New York City lacks are the tools to get at its own wealth-- 

i.e. to bring a slice of that wealth which admissably characterizes 

the private sector over into the public sector where it may be used to 

pay for services which must be purchased on a collective basis, The 


state possesses means for doing this, but not the City. 


Constitutional Tax Limits 


In fact New York City is disadvantaged in this regard more 
than any other unit of local government in the state. State legisla- 
tures customarily apply some rein to the powers they convey to local 
governments to raise revenue through taxation. In New York State 
every unit of local government except towns has some specific control 
over the discretion of its administration to levy taxes. In the case 
of school districts other than cities the people vote on the budget. 
In the cases of villages and cities a sehulerty tax limit is imposed. 
The "big five’ cities other than New York operate under a property 
tax limit of $2 per $1000 of full valuation. New York City's limit 


of $2.50 looks better in comparison until it is realized that the 


other cities have available to them the taxing powers of their respective 


counties to help support municipal costs. The .!imit in these counties 
is $1.50 but may be raised to $2 by public vote, making a total of $4 


per $1000 of full valuation available for combined school and municipal 


() 


decentralized to a number of smaller, relatively autonomous districts 
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costs. The counties of New York City have no taxing power Whatdbever. 
nor to all intents and purposes does the school board. The smaller 
cities of the State have not only the $4 available to the five big 
cities and their counties as computed above, their school] districts 
also possess taxing powers up to a $1.25 limit (a $2.00 limit with 
public vote). This gives them a total of $6 per $1000 of full property 


valuation. The school districts of villages, of course, bow to no 


limit at all--only the vote of the public, though the municipal 


authority of villages operates under a $2 limit. 

Thus it may be seen that New York City, even if it wished to 
do SO, is severely restricted in the full application of its high 
property values to the support of the increasing municipal and social 
functions of which these very values are in part a symptom. The 
schedule of property tax limitations is not statutory but constitu- 
tional, which means they result from public referendum. But public 
referendum can remove them and steps should be taken to bring this 
about, 

Whether the board of education is made fiscally independent 


(and thereby given its own taxing powers), whether it is decided to 


embark upon the interesting experiment of allowing the public to vote 


the budget in the big city, whether the giant school district is 
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or whether the present pattern of responsibilities is maintained, a 
better break on taxing power is certainly mandatory if the City, its 
‘schools as well as its municipal government, is to realize the level 


of performance which its wealth not only demands but makes possible, 


New York's Unique Economic Function as a Tax Base 
New York City is also a center. Indeed it is the center. 
This means it does much for people who do not live here. Part of its 
fiscal problem, its municipal overburden particularly, derives from 
the fact that anyone can come here, and usually does, and for multi- 
tudinous purposes. In 196] (before the Fair) 789 conventions and 
expositions drew 3,000,000 ddlocaces and guests. In addition there 
were 11,000,000 other tourists and visitors. They spent a total of 
$1 bi ttien. on which a sales tax (if on all of it) would have yielded 
$30 million. But it may be doubted whether this amount repaid the 
City its out-of-pocket costs incident to their coming ie 
The City contains 68,288 commercial bui dings (528 new bul Idings 
were added in 1961). They provide 12,000 acres of space. . Nearly 350 
acres are for offices alone, and the great proportion of this is to be 
found in a few blocks in central Manhattan. As the previous report’ 
put it: 
How much is New York City worth? {tf put up for sale, could it be 
bought for $35 billion? This is the amount of its estimated full 
value for tax purposes. More specifically could Manhattan be bought 


for $13.5 billion? (its tax value.) What is the value of space in 


Op. cit. 
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the platinum quadrangle? One is led to believe that it is 
literally invaluable. Every firm concerned about its national 
image wants to locate somewhere between 59th Street and 34th 
Street and between 3rd and 8th Avenues; and every person who 
comes to town considers it a mark of distinction to stay within 


these precincts. Does a 5% restaurant tax cover food that good? 


Furthermore the-island possesses a gold tip where any company 


whose business is money must have a location if the face it 
presents to the country is to combine dignity with modern decor. 
How much is it worth to be there? When one sees buildings torn 
down and new ones erected with complete disregard of cost in what 
must be the most expensive building lot in the. entire inhabited 
world, one is Susi to ask: What does the City get out of it? 
Its traffic is clogged, its police force is burdened, its streets 
are paved, repaved, and torn up again and repaved again, and who 
pays ” - cost? While no specific tax remedy is envisioned in 
this analysis to compensate the City for the excesses of cost 
occasioned by the fact that the whole of the nation’s business 
wants its headquarters here, the evidence is pretty clear that, 


as regards real estate, its ability to help support the City's 


public expenditures is much greater than the revenues it is being 


called upon to contribute at the present time. Even the owners 


ae 


of places where people dwell seem to have discovered that tene- 
ments and apartment houses are built of 90ld bricks, and the 
return is greater, the greater the number of inhabitants 

and the less each pays. Far from being able to buy them at 
their so-called “full valuation," many of these properties 

just cannot be hought. 

One does not begrudge the City's service to outsiders, the 
visitors who come here, the buildings which national corporations 
erect here. In fact, one encourages these manifestations of the 
City's central role in the life of the hehintry. This is what makes 
New York unique, and few wey want to change it. But as regards the 
proportion of private wealth to public expense there is every likeli- 
hood that in terms of what the City commands of the former the revenue 
to serve the latter is much lower than it ought to be. 

In terms of justice and ability to pay»the central city has re- 
course to two types of tax source. One of these is a tax upon those 
who earn their living there. The other is a tax upon those who do 
business there. Ina oe these two levies are a charge upon those 
who benefit from the use of the City as an economic center. It is 


because it is an economic center that incomes are higher for those 


who earn a living here and because business firms choose to do busi- 


ness here or use the city as their headquarters. The best recourse 
of the central city for tax funds is levying upon those 


very functions for which it is famous. Services 
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not required to naintain the City as a center are those such as 
education. It would have to provide education in any event, and 
the schools should enjoy as free access to normal tax levies they 
do in other communities. This, of course, is the heart of the 
problem that the municipal correction seeks to overcome. It is 


suggested, however, that relief lies in obtaining for municipal 


purposes revenues from those services that contribute most directly 
te municipal costs. 

This argument would Sugeest that the logical place to 
look is toward some form of income or payroll] tax on the one hand 
and some form of business tax on the other, The previous report 
) C) examined the implications of an income or payroll tax. No one 
knows for see what the total is of all who work in New York City. 
in 1962 it was estimated conservatively at $24 billion. It would 
be higher than that now. Applied equally to residents and non- | 
residents alike who earn incomes within the city, and to residents 
wives aout outside, a one-half of one per cent tax was estimated 
to yield $120 million per year. This would require the expense 


of the City collecting the tax. Cheaper, of course, 
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would be a surtax upon the state incane tax, collected by the state 
and returned to the city. A 25% surtax upon the state income tax of 
all residents of the city nid tatmabers with place of business in the 
city (including city residents who work subdtde the state) was calculated 
in 1962 to yield approximately. $ 130 million. 

There is more than logical justice in hanteg. the income of City 
workers.and residents. A comparison of tax effort among (1) New York 
City, (2) the four aetenned ten counties, (3) the “big five” upstate 
urban counties, and (4) rural counties shows that, in terms of its 
income, the city taxes itself the lightest of any. On _ the basis of 
property valuation the City's tax is $54.27 per $1000 of full pro- 
perty value, and this is high compared with the others. But on the 
basis of income its tax is low, being only $42.80 per $1000 of in- 
cone. Its per capita tax is neither high nor len compared ts the 
other counties.* 


Business Tax 


The excessive demand upon New York City as a national economic 
and cultural center suggests that the potential yield of a tax based 
upon its service, for example, as a corporation headquarters should be 
examined. The recently enacted tax on commercial rentals is a step in 
_ this direction. The court contest has been settled in favor of its 
sealant” td the revenue estimated fran its yield for the 
1964-65 fiscal year is $68,000,000. The rate is 5% on all annua} com- 
mer¢ial rentals of $2500 or more, and 2.5% on such rentals of less than 


$2500. | 


Robert B. Blackie Co. vs. City of New York, New York Law 
Journal, February 24, 1964, p. 16, col. 1. 


*1959 comparisons; no more recent figures are available. 
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be undertaken. It might be preferable if the tax were reconsidered 
as an “office use tax" or “occupancy tax" based upon some figure 
like square feet of occupancy. The rate could vary in accordance 
with "zones of desirability." Most desirable zones (measured simply 
on the basis of incidence of crowding) would sustain higher rates 
than less desirable zones. The effect of this would be to reduce 
encesetiee concentration and contribute to the development of areas 
now largely devoted to “taxpayer" units. 

Further elements of control inherent in the tax relate to 
cultural considerations. Relief fron the tax could be used as a 
subsidy, of theaters, for example, which could be exempted, or 
display areas deemed important in the public interest. One thinks 
of display arcades of consumer goods, science and other museums, and 
art galleries. | 

Considerable controversy was raised recently by City property 
tax practice as it relates to beautiful buildings. The orediction was 
made, for example, that no more Seagram buildings would be erected 
in the city. An office occupancy tax would avoid the issue very neatly. 
A beautiful building could -be erected by a corporation for the purpose 
of aggrandizing its public image and contain insets, setbacks, public 
walkways, and hanging gardens. None of this would be subject to the 
occupancy tax regardless of how much it cost. 

Touching the matter of local business taxes generally, it does 
not appear that business in a large metropolitan community is unduly 
frightened by them. Perhaps it is because federal and state corporation 


taxes are so substantial that deductible local taxes are relatively less 
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important. A genera! exodus out of New York City that has been 
predicted many times has not materialized, as any person attempting 
to navigate the streets of mid-Manhattan can testify. Any business 
fears taxes that discriminate against it in favor of its competitors, 


but there is not ‘much indication that business generally has resisted 


property tines in. the City. In the main a local tax on a business 


can be shifted. It is a cost of doing business, like rent, and is 
computed in the price charged for goods and services. In the case 

of most businesses located in New York City their goods and services are 
marketed | theoughout the country. Any just local tax upon business 

(i.e. one that did not unduly influence its compet itive position with 

a similar business in another part of the country) would not be paid 

in New York at all, but would be shifted to buyers of these goods and 
services aii over the country. This too wou Id be justice, since the 
function of the City” is one that has value for the people of the 
country at large. 

In 3 a similar sense "the hotel occupancy tax is a just tax. An 
estimated 90, 000 of the 126. ,000 hotel rooms in the City are in tran- 
sient occupancy. On ‘these a rate of 5% of the charge for room 
occupancy is levied. After aun weeks of occupancy the tenant is 
considered no longer transient and is exempt from the tax. The tax 
is estimated to yield $11.6 million during the fiscal year 1964-65, 

It could hardly be argued that a tax on hotel transiency is a tax on 


those who make use of the City for business, cultural, or other use 


(rather than to live here) and that it is a means for exacting from 
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them some share of the cost of maintaining the City. However some 
questions are pertinent. Can a corporation avoid it by holding a 
lease on a suite or a whole floor of rooms? Is the tax high enough? 
Should it be made progressive (e.g., iS a person or a firm that rents 
a hotel room for $50.00 or more able to pay more than 5% of this as 

a tax than one who rents a $10 room?) 

A search for the implications of a local tax system more closelv 
related to the economic life of the City is beyond the scope of a 
study such as this. But there is some evidence to suggest that the 
avenue to the City's solvency--both as regards its municipal burdens 
and its school requirements--lies in the direction of a bold, new 


tax plan. Whether the board of education becomes fiscally indepen- | 


dent and obtains its own taxing. powers, or whether the present pattern 


of authority of the City administration over school expenditures is 
retained, the needs of both classes of expenditure must be kept in 


mind at the same time. It will accomplish little to try to overcome 


the fiscal difficulties of schools without also realizing that municipal 


overburden, which has made the schools feel the pinch, is the result 


of a phenomenon that squeezes the City just as much. 


®) 


Federal Aid | 


Given the establishment of a satisfactory measure of extraordinary 
need, as discussed in a -netor section of this report, based upon some 
measure of cultural denvtatton or other factor which will adequately 
express the difficulty of the school in dealing with such oupils, there 
is good argument for expecting the federal government to provide the 
means to meet Senet’ need winseeer the measure shows it to exist. 
As has al] ais been pointed out, the problem largely derives from 
patterns of migration that are beyond the control of the cities or 
the states. They have been caused by economic and social conditions 
that are nattiinn) tn scope and in no sense derive from policies or 
actions. of the cities which have received the heaviest impact of this 
migration. A common and historic pattern of action for the federal 
government has been to redress balances of advantage and disadvantage 
among areas of the countiae that have come about as a result of national 
rather than purely local movements. 
Furthermore, the federal government, interestingly, has engineered 
its weightiest confrontation with the schools on this purely social issue. 
While federal aid has been sought for decades, withou¢ federal control to 
be surenilbiiens ih success--suddenty the federal government has en- 
tered the school picture, but not on a matter of financial aid at all. 
Those who have opposed federal aid on doctrinaire grounds--that federal 
aid wit? sanbennetts bring federal control--must be somewhat confused with 
this turn of affairs that shows wovernent can exercise control even.in 


the absence of fiscal aid, 
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What government seeks in this country is not to penalize any 
group. Historically it works for the good of every group. Under the 
circumstances, therefore, it would appear that a logical place to look 
for relief of special needs of the schools, as the tern is defined in 
this Hemet is the federal government. A “categorical aid" weenie: 


which appears to be the kind most favored at the moment in Washington, 


could be worked out on the basis of a measure of extraordinary need. As 


indicated above in the section dealing with the special needs of the. 
New York City schools, there are according to one method of computing 
them 220,000 units of excessive pupil need in the City's schools. If 
the federal government agreed to support these pupil units at the 
average support level provided per New York City pupil unit in New York 
State ($254 per pupil unit), then New York City would realize a total 
of $55,880,000 in federal aid provided for the express reason that its 
educational task is, to that extent, made more difficult because of 
national conditions and trends beyond the local school district's 


control. 


Obviously such a plan weute need to extend to all affected districts 
in all states. The rate per pupil would also have to be pegged to a common 
yardstick, not merely the average per pupil expenditure of each of the 
States. If the yardstick adopted were the New York State average ( and 
this would be the highest such yardstick) then the cost of the federal 
government might total some 20 times the cost in New York City alone (about 
~$1,200,000,000 for the country). It Should be noted, also, that among those 


benefitted most would be the southern states and certain southern school 


districts. 
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It would be hard to estimate what an educational program rein- 
forced’ to this level might accomplish in a few years in ridbtbetio’ 
a disadvantaged people. The expenditure might be well worth it to all 
‘other sectors ‘of the country in lessened crime, lower indigence and 


relief, increased purchasing power, a better trained total labor force, 


and a laroe part of the population given improved motivations and better 


personal goals. 


There has been no attempt in the second part of this report 
_ to recommend the preferred fiscal solution to New York City's school 
needs. Rather it would be the conclusion of this admittedly incomplete 
analysis to emphasize the importance of the partnership of all three 
levels of government. It is traditional, and nowhere wees than .in 
New York State, that education is a een 6 oe between local and 
State government, and it has been the purpose of equalized state aid 
to provide the means for state sharing in the costs of an educational 
program decided upon by local boards of education. Equalized aid has 
had as its objective the removal of fiscal Mandicaps among the districts. 
Poorer districts have received more, richer districts less. The measure 
of fiscal ability has been property tueticn. But it now appears that 
this measure, applied uniformly and without correction, does not fully 
compensate for certain kinds of fiscal handicap. dimertans receive 
their equalized state aid in proportion to the number of children they 
are required to educate. A pupil has always been viewed as one unit 
of need, except that high school pupils have been weighted upwards at 
varying amounts from time to time. But it now appears that a pupil is 
not always just one pupil--one unit of need. Under certain circumstances 
the task of educating him is more burdensome than one unit--one and one- 
half units, perhaps, or two units, Thus the state's equalization formula 
might well take the wdjus ted measure into account. 

Touching the question of aid there has always been the federal 


government as a potential benefactor. The federal government has 


anit 
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«! mAh gy enentary, and secondary public schools. Yet, | in some measure ‘ 


the trends of the eet in SCORHs Traseeee: responsible for 
creating the additional neni that the New we City School District 
must somehow meet. | 

As for the resources of the City itself, here again a new 
look is suggested. In one sense the City is poorer for purposes of 
supporting schools than one traditional method of looking at wealth 
would indicate, Prostecy tax wealth per pupil does not mean in the 
City what it means in the smaller community because of the phenomenon 
of municipal overburden. However measured, as municipal correction, 
density correction, or other, some kind of adjustment is due the City 
in order to onusiities the effect of the municipal complex upon the tax 
base for schools. Indeed, the law does recognize this need in the 
flat 10% upward adjustment applied to state aid, but this, at 
base, is a temporary solution, and it is certainly not sufficient for 
the purpose. 

Viewed in another way, however, the City might not be so poor 
‘as it might appear. Poverty is a relative term and, applied to the 
City, could only refer to the poverty of public coffers. Since these 
are invariably filled by taxation, regardless of the level of govern- 
ment, the problem is more one of determining the most appropriate 
taxing system and then permitting the City to use it. The likelihood 
is that the means for best providing the funds for public services 


might derive from a closer look.at the advantages New York has to 
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offer to those who reside elsewhere in the country. Whether as 


visitors or as beneficiaries of its efficient business complex,it is 


likely that the rest of the nation does not pay its fair shre of the 


tax burden necessary to keep the City going. 


WHAT PRICE INTEGRATION ? 
By Paul Stern 


THE BENCH 


This is being written because I am sitting on a park bench and 
can't get off. The bench doesn't stand in a park but rather in my 
imagination but it is as real as any bench you could touch or sit on. 


It used to stand, along with other benches, in the shadow of 
the trees that lined Vienna's beautiful Ringstrasse. Painted on the 
back rest of each were the words "Nur fur Arier" ("For Aryans only") © 
because it was the spring of 1938 and the Nazis were masters of the 
land. A few elderly Jews who had sat down there, as they had been 
accustomed to do for so many years, were arrested, others were dragged 
off and beaten by the mob. 


At that time I decided for myself that every Non-Jew who used 
one of those benches had to share the guilt in these outrages. Any- 
body who accepts benefits from the injustice that is done to others 
must also accept the blame. The business man who cheaply bought a 
store from a Jew who was forced to sell out and emigrate in a hurry, 
the worker who took the job of a man who had been dismissed because 
of his race, the family who moved into an apartment from which its 
occupants had been driven - they all were making themselves accomplices 
of the thieving, torturing, murdering gangs of Hitler's SA and SS. 
And so the bench with the "Aryans only" sign became for me the symbol 
of all race discrimination. 


THE GHETTOS 


Later, when I came to the United States I was glad to live in 
the North where I wouldn't have to use segregated facilities. True, 
I live in a neighborhood where most people belong to the same ethnic 
group, namely second=- and third-generation descendants of Jewish immi- 
grants from Europe. But I never felt that to be much of a disadvantage. 
People like to live in groups of their own kind and a neighborhood | 
becomes a ghetto only when you can't move to a different kind of place 
if you wish to. About the real ghettos and slums in our city with their 
poverty, their street fights, their narcotics fiends and victims, one 
reads horrible stories in the newspapers. 


That's where Negroes and Puerto Ricans live; often two or three 
families together in one apartment. The houses are run down and un- 
heated, roofs leak, floors rot, rats and cockroaches run all over the 


place. In the streets loiter men who can't get jobs because they are 
Negroes, or because they don't know English, or simply because they never 
had a chance to learn any skills. Mothers go out to work as domestic help 
while the children grow up neglected and delinquent. But usually you can 
avoid seeing these places and even thinking of them. 


PRINCETON PLAN AND BLACKBOARD-JUNGLE 


Suddenly now, I am faced with the threat that my children may 
have to go to school in one of these slums. Giving in to angry demands 
from Negro organizations our highest school authorities plan to split 
schools and shuttle kids in order to achieve a "better racial balance”! 
among pupils. This so-called Princeton Plan proposes to have the lower 
grades (say the first, second and third) in one school which would lie 
in an area mostly populated by Whites and the higher grades in another 
school situated in a Negro neighborhood, or vice versa. Children who 
live at greater distances from any of these schools would ride there 
on special buses. 


Now I am not afraid of the "mingling of races", whether in 
schools or anywhere else. As a matter of fact: for the last five years 
my two boys have happily spent their vacations in a racially integrated 
summer camp. I am well informed about this camp, but I know nothing 
about the school to which my children may be sent. Is it in a safe area 
or in a slum, beset by crime and violence? The Board of Education 
doesn't find it necessary to tell parents about such things, the press 
which has scared us with dreadful reports in the first place, does not 
give us information about specific schools, and the Parents Organiza- 
tions which have sprung up in many parts of the city to fight for the 
institution of the Neighborhood School seem to take surprisingly little 
interest in the question of pupil safety which is to me immensely more 
important than that of the distance between school and home. All I get 
are rumors and the occasional news that a teacher has been attacked by 
rowdies or a boy has been stabbed to death somewhere in the "Blackboard 


Jungle." 


And that is how I find myself riding the accursed bench of racial 
privilege and fighting to keep my privileged place on it. (The sign now 
says, "Whites only"). I don't want my children stabbed, you see. 


HOW NOT TO FIGHT A DISEASE 


Of course, I fully understand that Negro and Puerto Rican parents 
want a decent education for their children, just as I do for mine. 
They are already there, where I don't want my children to go, and they 
don't like it. They want to get out from the pestilential slums, from 
poverty, semiliteracy and humiliation. What made us think they would 


put up with it forever? If people were willing to stay in "their place" 
this country would not exist. Most of us are here because we, or some 
of our ancestors couldn't stick it in the old place. We must be pre- 
pared to live with them as equals and even to make sacrifices to that 
end. Just so long as we are not expected to sacrifice children! 


Am I perhaps exaggerating? All that "sacrifice" is perhaps only 
a short bus ride. Out in the country, millions of children have to ride 
in buses from the farm to school. Pupils of private or parochial schools 
often ride far longer distances than those which figure in our Board of 
Education plan. And is it not our first duty to save those children who 
are really being sacrificed - to slum living and to slum schools? 


Yes! That is indeed the first thing we must do, but it has to 
be done in a way that will really help them. What good will half day in 
a middle class school do to children who have to go back to the dangers 
of slum life and the influences which stifle the interest in learning 
without which no school can teach successfully? This social disease 
has to be brought under control before we can even think of bringing 
children from healthier quarters in there. If you have a contagious 
disease raging in a place, you don't exchange thousands of its inhabi- 
tants for as many individuals from a not-affected area for six hours 
a day, to send them back home afterwards. This is a way to spread 
disease, not to fight it. | 


INTEGRATION OR DISINTEGRATION ? 


To attack poverty and to change the lives of millions of people 
is surely much harder than to put some children on school buses. Also, 
whatever is done in such a war against poverty is unlikely to bring 
those quick results, that "Freedom Now" for which today's Negroes yearn. 
So because we can't come across with an instant cure for a hundred-year-_ 
old sickness, we are supposed to use a quack medicine which is sure to 
do an enormous lot of harm and probably no good at all. 


Because this plan is not one of integration, but of disinte- 
gration. A school is not just a building with some teachers and children 
inside. It is, or ought to be, a living thing, an organization with 
all its complicated working parts, its system of teaching and learning, 
its teamwork among principal, teachers, pupils and parents. Tear this 
living organism apart and you have ruined a school. What do you want 
to integrate into, a system of good schools or a mess? 


After a while, of course, these split-up schools will function 
almost normally again. Thousands of children meanwhile, will have had 
a poorer education than they could have had, but finally the colored 
children will have a chance to get adequate schooling; --or will they? 
THEY WON'T! The kind of school that is good for the typical middle 
class white pupil is far from adequate for the slum raised child who 


may be one or two years behind, in learning, compared with his luckier 
contemporaries. The dividing line will run right through the "integrated" 
classroom and while the middle class, white kids may be slowed down by 

the stragglers at their side, it will be the colored children who will 

be deprived of the remedial, special teaching many of them need to catch 
up with the others. In the end we will have to return to the present 
system of separate classes for slower and for more advanced pupils 

and, for the reasons stated above, the "slower classes'' will be made up 
mainly of Negro and Puerto Rican children. So there will be again de 
facto segregation, this time with bus rides added. 


These are not arguments I have contrived in order to try to 
talk Negroes out of demanding school integration. Here is what Mrs. Kate 
Tuchman, the principal of P. S. 184, "in one of the poorest neighborhoods 
of Harlem" says (New York Times, April 28, 1964): -- "These kids are 
different, so you must approach their education differently" --"We must 
give them the things that the middle class, white child gets at home." 


SEGREGATION IN HOUSING 


As in school, so in the fields of housing, jobs, skills and work 
habits the poorest need a program of massive and sustained help for many 
years before a mere mingling with other groups can lead to real inte- 
gration. 


As for those, already numerous, Negroes who are at present able 
to integrate fully with the rest of the community, the solution is not 
one of schools but of housing. There is no valid excuse for attempts 
to prevent members of any racial group from buying or renting homes 
anywhere. References from banks and employers are usually considered 
sufficient as safeguards against the influx of undesirable newcomers 
and ought to be so for all kinds of people. 


It is a well known fact that, to buy a house or rent an apart- 
ment is, in many neighborhoods, almost impossible for a Negro or a 
Puerto Rican (in certain places also for a Jew), even if his social 
status otherwise is on the same level as that of the local population 
in general. Wherever they apply, every place has been mysteriously 
"just sold" or "just rented". If they succeed in getting a place, people 
soon begin to move away. As vacancies are hardly ever taken by Whites 
(or Gentiles) they are all filled by members of the minority until a 
new ghetto has been created. No amount of civil rights legislation nor 
demonstrations can prevent this. Ways have to be found to educate the 
mass of the white population to understand that this split in the nation 
is the most dangerous cancer which stunts our society in its political 
and economic development. 


This now brings us to the most sensitive point of the matter. 
The typical white citizen in the North is not greatly disturbed by a 
few colored doctors or public servants here and there. He doesn't panic 
when he sees two or three Negro children going to school with white ones. 
But to see a black tidal wave about to flood offices, factories, class- 
rooms and even to seep into some white families, makes him fear that he 
and his kind will be drowned in this flood, that he might disappear in 
a race mixture that can't be unmixed again. This rouses the most power- 
ful and dangerous instincts of self-preservation that we see running 
beserk in the South. Integrationists had better understand this. It 

is useless to argue with instincts and it is hopeless to stamp them out 
by court orders or legislation. 


Only the existence of a strong, proud, self-sufficient Negro 
community will finally convince these rabid race defenders that colored 
people have no need nor the wish to melt into the white majority. Then 
will it be possible to get across the truth that we need the Negro as a 

artner, not as a pauper. 


THE SIGNAL 


This self-confidence and inner strength is not something you can 
hand to anybody ready made. Least of all to a race who still has to 
fight for its equal rights and full acceptance. It is, however, coming 
to them through this very fight. The fear and rage in their hearts 
(the heritage of all oppressed men) must be replaced by pride in their 
heroic struggle. This fight has been started with a program of non- 
violence. What foolishness to meet it with stubborn resistance or 
arrogant disregard instead of cooperation, thus showing them that 
peaceful means will get them nowhere! Here is where much of the respon- 
sibility for Negro violence lies: WITH US. 


To rouse a people to a fight you need a rallying cry, an issue 
that is easy to understand and in which you can strive for immediate, vi- 
sible success. This issue was provided by the decision of the Supreme 
Court that declared segregation by races in public schools illegal, and 
required all school boards to proceed with steps toward integration. 


Here seemed to be the key to the whole problem. Negroes have bad 
schools, Whites have good ones. What could be simpler than to share the 
good schools so everybody can have the education that opens all the doors 
to opportunity in today's world? Moreover: if white children are not 
kept separate from colored children, they will grow up together as 
friends and the problem of racial prejudice will disappear within a 
generation. However, the sad fact is that mutual acquaintance does not 
end hate and distrust. Personal contact is only half the answer, 
patient and persistent education of the public must provide the other 
half. "You have to be carefully taught NOT to hate." A painfully slow 


process; and yet-- if here and there white homeowners organize to resist 
a stampede of house selling and moving out when the first Negro has 
settled among them, if they put on their front lawns signs saying: 

THIS PROPERTY NOT FOR SALE, that may well be one of the first signs 

that the public is beginning to learn the most important lesson, namely: 
discrimination cuts both ways and the interests of Black and White are 
in the end the same. | 


THE HOLY COW 


Unfortunately, integration has become among liberals, a holy cow. 
Its sanctity is beyond all debate or reasoning. Say a critical word 
about it and you are condemned as a reactionary and segregationist. 


Actually, racial segregation is damaging to Negro children be- 
cause it is a part of the whole fabric of contempt and rejection with 
which America's society confronts them. Daily visits by school bus to 
and from this hostile world will not end that rejection nor dispel the 
feeling of degradation that results from it. And the problem of poor 
instruction, doled out to listless, hard to handle pupils by disillusioned, 
tired teachers will come along from the slum riding on the bus. 


As a rallying signal to the civil rights fight, integration has 
proved its value. As a lever to get the white society moving it is, 
to some extent, useful. With skill and good will, it could be used to 
promote understanding between the different groups. But as far as the 
quality of education is concerned I am convinced that for the mass of 
underprivileged children, a program of massive improvement at the 
neighborhood level is, for some time to come, the only effective and 
urgently needed solution. I deny that integration of schools should 
be allowed to override the rights and vital interests of any group of 
citizens. Many integrationists, however, seem to feel that it outweighs 
every other consideration, even that of safety of life and limb. fTo 
present the matter in a vivid form, let's suppose that two white child- 
ren whom we will name Mary McGuire and Joel Rosenbaum, are sent to 
school from Manhattan to Harlem, while colored Joey Williams and 
Dolores Rodriguez from the East Bronx, spend their day near the Grand 
Concourse. That means that four children instead of two are exposed 
to the dangers of slum environment. But in the name of integration 
that is all right. Holy Cow! 


DE FACTO DESEGREGATION 


De facto segregation in New York's schools is obviously caused 
by the pattern of segregated housing that prevails in the city. The 
logical conclusion is that desegregation is necessary in the field of 
housing. The greatest mistake in the campaign for the preservation of 
the Neighborhood School is that it is conducted in a purely negative 
manner. We are forever saying NO to pupil transfers without ever offer- 


ing any other remedy for the evil of ghetto life and ghetto schooling. 
Painful as it may appear to many, the price to pay for keeping their 

schools is to give up their silent but immensely effective resistance to 
the coming of the racially mixed neighborhood. 


The right of free people to choose a place where to live accord- 
ing to their wishes and means, even to their prejudices, cannot be dis- 
puted. It is their right alright, But if it results in discrimination 
against others, is it good sense? In the long run we hurt ourselves 
almost as much as we hurt the Negro if we isolate him from the life of 
the nation. Can we afford to have amongst us a large group of citizens 
who have no hope of attaining equal rights and opportunities? How can 
we expect their loyalty to our causes, their obedience to our laws, 
their sacrifices to our security if we deny them their full share in 
our dignity and prosperity. 


Think, for instance, of the fight for the neighborhood schools. 
If we had, living among us a sizable number of middle class Negroes 
right now, they would be the most vigorous in protesting the threat 
that their children should have to go back to the slums from which they 
had escaped. They would be our most valuable allies. But because we 
are still keeping them out (and down) they have become leaders in ex- 
tremist movements which today threaten our schools and tomorrow may 
become breeding grounds for a desperate terrorism, an American Mau Mau 
that may make our present troubles look, one day, like happy memories 
of a peaceful past, 


(These lines were originally written about two months before 
the outbreak of large scale violence in Harlem in July, 1964,) 


WHAT DO WE WANT ? 


Some time ago, at a meeting called to discuss the matter of 
school pairings and pupil transfers, a Negro woman got up and asked, 
"So you don't like this plan; you are against our school boycotts and 
demonstrations; what is it you DO want? What do you have to offer?" 


Unfortunately for most of us the answer is; "NOTHING", We want 
to sit back and do nothing until we are pushed forward another step by 
court orders, demonstrations, threats, and then we want to move as 
slowly as possible and to backtrack again. We will do so at our own 
gravest risk. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ? 


There is no easy solution nor an absolutely safe way out of a 
desperate situation. But nothing is more dangerous than to sit still 


and wait. Wait for what? For things to quiet down? We who are fighting 
for our children, don't we want a solution so they can learn and live in 
peace and decency? 


There is indeed a number of things that can be done. The Free 
Choice Enroliment system could be much better utilized than it is. 
Teachers can best judge which pupils would benefit most from such vol- 
untary transfers and notify parents, through welfare agencies if there 
is no other contact. Improvement of substandard schools must go ahead 
at once. Bonuses, higher pay, faster advancement must be used to induce 
able teachers to take on assignments in difficult areas. More than that 
they need moral leadership to fire the enthusiasm necessary for such an 
enormous task. Next come scholarships and grants for Negroes who wish 
to become school teachers. One good and dedicated teacher could inspire 
many hundreds of children through her example. All this will cost a 
good deal of money and we should pay it gladly. There is no better in- 
surance against the damage caused by the neglect of public education. 


If integration in schools has often to wait, it can be furthered 
outside of schools. Existing organizations such as the Christian and 
Hebrew "Y¥"s, Little Leagues, Boy and Girl Scouts, churches and syna- 
gogues should arrange mutual visits between members from both sides 

of the racial barrier. Housing cooperatives should be helped to create 
islands of integrated living in racially uniform neighborhoods. 


And at the risk of initial failure I should like to try a door 
to door campaign collecting signatures under a declaration like this: 


"We wish to promote racial integration here. We will not 
desert our neighborhood because of any change in the composi- 
tion of its population provided that the generally accepted 
standards of decency and good citizenship are upheld in it." 


If this results in nothing but a public discussion, it would be 
far better than the prevailing indifference. 


Full integration, Unity without Uniformity, cannot be achieved in 
one Great Leap, but only step by step. But these steps must be taken, 
not alone in the courts, legislatures and governments, but by the 
PEOPLE. 


So before it is too late: 
| LET'S GET GOING! 
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Dear Mr. Farmer: 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of a 
letter sent to James E. Cheek which 
clears up the matter regarding 


Pete Seeger and Shaw University. 
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HAROLD LEVENTHAL MANAGEMENT. _ iwc. 


200 WEST 57 STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. JUdson 6-6553 
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January 25, 1966 


Mr. James Farmer 


C- OR. Be 
38 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 
Here is some further information regarding the 
cancellation of Pete Seeger's concert appearance 


at Shaw University which is self-explanatory. 


We would like to know if you could be of assistance 
in having this concert date restored. 


I look forward to hearing from you. 
Cordially, 


arela Levin ake 


HAROLD LEVENTHAL 
Concert Representative 
PETE SEEGER 


HAROLD LEVENTHAL MANAGEMENT, inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 10019 JUdson 6-6553 


January 25, 1966 


‘Mr. James E. Cheek 
president 

Shaw University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Dear Mr. Cheek: 


| We have received your telegram of January 17th in which you 
advised us that, due to program changes, you have found it 
necessary to cancel the concert appearance of Pete Seeger at 
your college. However, apparently your telegram did not contain 
the facts in the matter and, as such, it is shocking that you 
Gid not see fit to advise us that "other matters” were involved. 


Over the past years, Mr. Seeger has sung before college audiences 
throughout the country; before city colleges, state supported 
schools, private schools, both small and large colleges, church 
supported and secular schools —- it would take pages to mention. 
every college and to list the tremendous response that he 
received. What is further shocking, is that Shaw University 

is the only college to have cancelled Pete Seeger - ironically, 
a Negro school?! 


We do not know what outside elements "objected" to Mr. Seeger's) 
appearance. Had you advised us that such questions and objections 
were made, we would certainly be prepared to answer the same. 

But apparently Shaw University did not see fit to do so and 
quickly succumbed to the “opposition." This is hardly the 
democratic way. 


We feel that the facts in this instance must be brought to the 
attention of the public as well as the students in your college 
and in your state. It is not the question of Pete Seeger but 
rather a deeper one. It is the question of academic freedom — 
the right to listen to a singer with an international artistic 
reputation of the highest caliber. | 


We trust that you will reconsider this matter and reschedule 
Mr. Seeger's concert. | 
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- As Festival Artist — 


Folk singer Pete Seeger, fa- 
mous and controversial, has 
been cancelled as a guest art- 


ist in Shaw University’s spring 


arts festival. 


College officials Monday 


' notified. the outspoken artist 


that unavailability of Memori- 
al Auditorium had necessitat- 
ed the omission of the sched- 
uled April 25th performance. 

When word of the decision 
seeped out in Raleigh, there 
was conjecture by several re- 
sponsible sources. that the 
man’s political, motivations 


Were the cause. 


The telegram to Harold 
Leventhal, Seeger’s manager, 
reads: 

“We regret to inform you 
that unavoidable changes in 
our program format have 
necessitated cancellation of 
Mr. Seeger’s appearance. at 
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Shaw University on April 5, 
. “We hope that this does: 
not cause undue inconven- | 
ience. Mr. Seeger’s generosi- | 
ty is deeply appreciated and. 
e. hope to have him with us. 
by some future time.” 
Terry Sanford, former North | 
Carolina governor and honor- 
chairman of the school’s 
centennial festival, could not. 
be reached for comment, 
There were other people con- | 
nected with the event. who. 
could. None of them ac- 
knowledged. that controversy | 
was the reason for the can- 
although they 


tribute 


Controversy surrounding 
Seeger’s outspoken socialistic. 
stands has, indeed, been the 
cause for many lost bookings 
over the past several years. | 

Right-wingers an self. . 
. Styled moralists have accused 
him of being “red” or “pink” 
and their outcries have kept 
-him off more than one stage. — 

More rational individuals | 
«have believed there was a. 
. factual basis for denouncing | 
_ Seeger, saying that for all his ’ 

artistry he was “‘subversive’’ ‘ 
“and should not be afforded the | 


- Opportunity of appearing. . 


‘and live as one 


, Sreatest in folk music today. 


what ever Pete Seeger is or 


To dismiss a Seeger, though, : 

or an Ingrid Bergman, be- ; 
_ cause of politics or morals, is ° 
* to condemn a right to speak" 
refers, 
And there is the fact that 
is not, he has stood by his 
* convictions with far. more 
courage and dignity than most 
: Of his detractors. 


No argument, now, will. 
bring him back as a star of 
Shaw’s Centennial. This is 
| frustrating and sad in view 
of his{talent, which Carl Sand- 
burg has said was one of the 
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January 25, 1966 


Memo to: James Farmer of C.O.R.E. 


From: Harold Leventhal, 200 W. 57 St., New York, N. Y. 


Re: 


PETE SEEGER, SHAW UNIVERSITY, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


On September 24th, Pete Seeger received a letter from James E. Cheek, 
President of Shaw University at Raleigh, North Carolina which said 
in part, | 


"We are approaching you as an eminent performer in your | 
field with an invitation to be featured in the Shaw University 
Centennial Festival of Arts, which will be held during March 
and April...Proceeds from the festival will be used to 
establish scholarships in the performing arts. Would it be 
possible for you to contribute your services either as a ; 
benefit or at a nominal fee? If neither is acceptable to you, 
will you advise us of the terms you will accept and of the 


dates on which you will be available?" 


On October 8th, as Concert Representative for Pete Seeger and after 


consultation with Mr. Seeger, Harold Leventhal sent a reply to Mr. 
Cheek, part of which said, 


"Mr. Seeger is happy to.accept your invitation. He does not 


want a fee for this appearance and the only request we make 
is payment for travel and hotel expenses. Would you kindly 
give me the specific date you want Mr. Seeger to make an 
appearance." 3 


On January 3rd, we received a letter -from King V. Cheek, Jr., Acting 
Dean of Shaw University which said in part, 


"Thank you for your letter of December 13th. The date of 


April 25 is acceptable for Mr. Seeger's engagement in 
Raleigh...We would like to have a bio-sketch and pictures 


of Mr. Seeger to include in our brochure. We look forward 


to seeing Mr. Seeger in the spring. Best wishes for a 
happy New Year." 


On January 13th, we received another letter from Shaw University _ 
Harry Gil-Smythe, Chairman, Hospitality Committee - which said, 


"It is the sincere desire of the Committee on Hospitality 
to make the visit of the performing artists participating 
in the Centennial Celebration of Shaw University both 
memorable and enjoyable." 
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January 25, 1966 


On January 17th, a telegram was received by Harold Leventhal from 
James Cheek, as follows: | 


"We regret to inform you that unavoidable changes in . 
our program format have necessitated cancellation of 

Mr. Seeger's appearance at Shaw University on April 25. 
We hope that this does not cause undue dinconvenience. 
Mr. Seeger's generosity is deeply appreciated and we 
hope to have him with us at some future time. Sincerely, 


James E. Cheek, President" 


This sudden change in plans led us to believe that other matters were 
the cause for this cancellation and not the “unavoidable changes in 
program format." 


Subsequently, on January 20th, The News and Observer carried an 
article on page 16 — SHAW CANCELS SEEGER AS FESTIVAL ARTIST. Copy of 
this article is enclosed. 


We had learned that when Seeger's name was released as a performer 

on this Series, pressure from right-wing and extremist groups obviously 
made Mr. Cheek succumb to this pressure and cancel Mr. Seeger's 
appearance in a very improper fashion. 


Needless to say, this arbitrary cancellation places into the hands of 
reactionary and right-wing elements and does not do service to academic 
freedom at Shaw University. | 


The ironic thing is that during the course of certainly the last four 
or five years, Pete Seeger has appeared at literally hundreds of 
universities, colleges, churches, private schools, state universities, 
state colleges, etc.,etc., throughout the United States —- north, south, 
east and west — and this has been the only college, shamefully a Negro 
one, that succumbed to such pressure! 


On January 24th I sent a Letter to Mr. Cheek, copy enclosed. 


We ) urge you to contact James Cheek at Shaw University in. Raleigh, N.C. 
to have him restore the concert date of Pete Seeger. 
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THIS BUS 
(This Train is for Freedom) 


As sung by 
Jimmy Mc Donald 


This Bus is a freedom bus, 
Yes this bus, 

This Bus is a freedom bus, 

Yes this bus. 

This Bus is a freedom bus, 

Be rightous. 

This Bus is bound for Freedom. 
This Bus 


This Bus aint got no Jim Crow 
This Bus 
This Bus aint got no Jim Crow 
This Bus 
This Bus aint got no Jim Crow 
All who ride it must be holy 


This Bus 
This Bus is bound for Freedom. 


ole 


PASSING THRU 


Passing thru, passing thru 

Sometimes happy, sometimes blue 

Glad that I ran into you. | 

Tell the people that you saw me passing thru. 


I sa Adam leave the garden with an apple in his hand, 

I said, "Now you're out what are you gonna do? 

"Plant my crops and pray for rain, maybe raise a little 
Cain, | 

I'm a stranger, and I'm-only passing thru." 


I saw Jesus on the cross, on that hill called Calvary 

"Do you hate mankind for what they"ve done to you?" 

He said, "Talk of love, not hate, Things to do its 
getting late, 

I've so little time and I'm just passing thru." 


I shivered next to Washington one night at Valley Forge 
"Why do the soldiers freeze here like they do? 
He said, “Men will suffer, fight even die for what is right, 


Even tho they know they only passing thru." 


Was Franklin Roosevelt's side just a while before he died, 
He said " One world must come out of world war two." 

Be he Black, White or Tan, Lord a man is just a man, 
We're all brothers, and we're only passing thru. 


Gandhi spoke of freedom one night. I said, "Man we gotta 
fight 
He said, “Yes, but love's the weapon we should use. 
For with killing, no one wins. [t's with love that peace 
begins 
It takes courage, when we're only passing thru." 


A 


‘THIS LAND IS YOUR LAND 


by 
Woody Guthrie 


As I was walking that ribbon of highway, 
I looked above me, there in the skyway, 
I looked below me in the golden valley -- 


Chorus; 

This land was made for you and me. 

This land is your land, this lana is my 
land, : 

From California to the New York Island, 

From the Redwood forests, to the Gulf 
Stream waters; 

This land was made for you and me. 


I roamed and I rambled, and I followed my 
footsteps . 

O'er the sparkling sands of her diamond 
deserts, 

And all around me this voice came saying -- 


Chorus 

I followed your low hills and I followed 
your cliff rims, | 

Your marble canyons and sunny bright waters, 

This voice came calling as the fog was 
lifting -- Chorus 


As the sun was a-shining and I was a-strol- 
Ling 
Through the wheat fields waving and dust 
fields rolling 
I could feel inside me and see all ‘round 


me -- Chorus 


MARCHING TO PRETORIA 


I'm with you and you're with me, 
Ans so we are all together, 

So we are all together, 

Sing with me, I'll sing with you, 
And so we will sing es 

As we march along. 


Chorus : 

We are marching to Pretoria, 
Pretoria, Pretoria, 

We are marching to AE 
Pretoria, hurrah: 


We have food, the food is good, 
And so we will eat together, 

So we will eat together, 

When we eat, ‘twill be a treat, 
And so let us sing — 

As we march along. 


IT COULD BE A WONDERFUL WORLD 


Earl Robinson 


If we could consider each other, 

A neighbor, a friend, or a brother, 

It could be a wonderful, wonderful world, 
Ir could be a wonderful world, oh yes, 

It could be a wonderful world. 


If each little kid could have fresh milk each day, 
If each working man had enough time to play, 

If each homeless soul had a good place to stay, 

It could be a wonderful world -- 


If there were no poor and the rich were content, 
If strangers were welcome wherever they went, 
If each of us knew what true brotherhood meant, 
It could be a wonderful world -- | 


THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD AROUND 


Je S. Bach 


Because all men are brother, 
Where ever men may be, 

One spirit shall unite us, 
Forever proud and free, | 

No tyrant shall defeat us, 

No evil strike us down, 

All men who toil shall greet us, 
The whole wide world around. 


My brother are all other, 
Forever hand in hand, 

Where ever people struggle, 
There is my native land, 

My brothers fears are my fears, 
YELLOW, WHITE AND BROWN 

My brothers fears are my fears, 
The whole wide world around. 


efe 


THE SAME BOAT, BROTHER 
Leadbelly 


Oh, the Lord looked down from His holy place, 
Said, "Lordy me, What a sea of space; 

What a spot to launch the human race." 

So he built Him a boat for mixed up crew, 
With eyes of black and brown and blue. 

And that's how come that you and I 

Got just one world with just one sky. 


We're in the same boat, Brother, 

We're in the same boat, Brother, 

And if you shake one end you're gonna rock 
the other 

It's the same boat, Brother. 


Oh the boat rolled on thru storm and grief, 
Past many a rock and many a reef. 

What kept ‘em going’ was a great belief 
That they had to learn to navigate, 

‘Cause the human race was special freight. 
If we don't want to be in Jonah's shoes 
We'd better be mates on this here cruise. 


‘Cause it's the same boat, Brother 

we're in the same boat, Brother 

And we know we've got to learn to live 
together 

It's the same boat, Brother. 


FIGHT ON 
(Tune of Old Black Joe) 


Gone are the days, when tradition had its say 
Now is the time for the South to integrate. 
We will fight on for a better land we know 
For the Constitution tells us | 


Fight on, fight on. 


Gone to the jail, without paying our bail 
Justice will come right over the trail. 

Soon we will Ame, as first class citizens 
That's why we're here to prove we're right 


Fight on, fight on. 


Chorus; 

We're fighting, we're fighting, for a better 
land we know. 

For the Constitution tells us so 


Fight on, fight on. 


This song was written April 1960 by Barbara Broxton, 


Patricia and Priscilla Stephens while serving 49 days 
in the Leon County Jail for sitting in at a Woolworth 


lunch counter. 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


By William E. Oliver 
LA Songmakers Workshop 


In the roster of our heroes 

is a great and shining throng 
Negroes famed in Art and Science, 
famed in History and song, 

And the freedom road they opened 
is the road we march along 

And the truth goes marching on! 
Glory, Glory, etc. 


Like the mighty Mississippi 
rolling downward to the sea, 
We'll go marching on to build 
the brotherhood of you and me, 
Our hands have made this nation 
and our hearts will make it free, 
the truth goes marching on! 
Glory, Glory, etc. 


Glory, glory. halleluiah 
Glory, glory, halleluiah 
Glory, glory, halleluiah 
For the truth shall make us strong. 
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WALKING FOR FREEDOM 
( Just Like John) 


I want to be ready, 
I want to be ready, 
I want to be ready 

Walking for freedom 
Just like John. 


John said the jail was just four square 
Walking for freedom just like John, 

And we declared we'd meet him there, 
Walking for freedom just like John. 


Oh John, Oh John, what do you say, 
Walking for freedom just like John, 
That there'll be victory some sweet day, 
Walking for freedom just like John. 


Negro Spiritual 
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THEY GO WILD 


They go wild, simply wild over me 

And I've never done no wrong that I could see. 
There's no freedom in the land, 

They would throw you in the can, 

They go wild, simply wild over me. 


Oh the judge, he went wild over me 
And I plainly saw he never could agree 
So I let his nibs obey | 

What his conscience had to say 

And he went wild, simply wild over me. 


They go wild, simply wild over me 

Every time I go downtown and set for tea. 
They make up all sorts of rules 

Even try to remove the stools 

They go wild, simply wild over me. 


Will my children go wild or go free 

When it's their turn to go and set for tea? 
Will those bed-sheet wearin' whites 
still yell, "Down with civil rights?" 
Or will justice have come to Tennessee? 


The words were written by Candy Anderson in Jail in 
Nashville Tennesse. 


MICHAEL ROW THE BOAT ASHORE. 


Michael row the boat ashore, halleluiah, 
Michael row the boat ashore, halleluiah, 


Michael boat is a singing boat, halleluish, 
Michael boat is a singing boat, halleluiah, 


Sister help to pull the oars, halleluiah, 
Sister help to pull the oars, halleluiah, 


Michael's boat is a gospel boat, halleluiah, 
‘Michael's boat is a gospel boat, halleluiah, 


Brother help to trim the sails, halleluiah, 
Brother help to trim the sails, halleluiah, 


Jordon river is chilly and wide, halleluiah, | 
Jordon river is chilly and wide, halleluiah, 


okde 


TAKE THIS HAMMER 
Leadbelly 
Take this hammer, carry it to the captain (3) 
Tell him I'm gone (2) 


If he ask you was I runnin' (3) 
Tell him I's flying (2) 


If he ask a was I laughin' (3) | 
Tell him I's crying' (2) 


Captain called me, called me “a happy-headed devil" (3) 
That aint my name (2) 


I don't want no peas, cornbread, or molasses (3) 
They hurt my pride. 


I don't want no cold iron shackles (3) 
Around my legs (2) 


Captain got 2 big gun & he try to play bad (3) 
Gonna take it in the morning if he makes me mad. 


I'm going make these few days I started (3) 
Then I'm going home, I'm going home. 


1 Se eT Sates ean ge tte ade >) 


JOHN HENRY 


This ol1' hammer killed John Henry (2) 


But this ol1' hammer won't kill me. 


This ol' hammer shines like silver (2) 
But it rings like gold, rings like gold. 


Take my hammer to the walking boss (2) 
Tell ‘im I'm gone, tell ‘im I'm gone. 


If he ask you any questions (2) 
You don't know, tell ‘im you don't know. 
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PEACE ON EARTH 
( Tune of Hey Ho ) 


Words by 
Jimmy Mc Donald 


Peace on earth to all mankind, 


We will build a free new world 
Unity and brotherhood........ 


YOU DON'T HAVE TO RIDE JIM CROW 
(Tune of No Hidin Place Down Here) 


You don't have to ride Jim Crow, 
You don't have to ride Jim Crow, 
On June the third, 

The high court said, 

If you ride interstate Jim Crow, 
Is dead, 

You don't have to ride Jim Crow, 


Now you can set anywhere, 

Now you can set anywhere, 

Set anywhere, 

Don't raise no fuss, 

Keep cool, but firm, — 

Your cause is just. 

You don't have to ride Jim Crow, 


And if the driver-man says “move" 
And if the driver-man says "move" 
If the driver says "move", 
Speak up polite, 

But set there tight, 

You're in the right. 

You don't have to ride Jim Crow. 


You don't have to ride Jim Crow, 
You don't have to ride Jim Crow, 
Go quiet-like 

If you face arrest; 

CORE 

Will certainly make a test. 

You don't have to ride Jim Crow. 
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WE SHALL OVERCOME 


We shall Overcome 

We shall Overcome 

We shall Overcome 

Some day.cecee 

Oh | 

Deep in my heart, 

I do believe, 

We shall Overcome, 
someday. 


Love will conquer all, 
Love will conquer all, 
Love will conquer all, 
Some GAVecces 
Oh 
Deep in my heart, 
I do believe, 
Love will conquer all, 
Someday. 

S sandainad 


Additional Verses 


The Truth Will Make Us Free 


We'll Walk Hand In Hand 
HHI 


The Lord Will See Us Through 


As Sung by The Rock Hill Students. 


SP a te ee a ees — 


FREEDOM SONG 


If I had a hammer 

I'd hammer in the morning 

I'd hammer in the evening 

All over this land. 

I'd hammer out justice 

I'd hammer out freedom 

I'd hammer out love 

Between my brothers and my sisters 
All over this land. 


Ifiheadabell . 
I'd ring it in the morning (etc.) 


If I had a song 
I'd sing it in the morning (etc.) 


Well I've got my hammer 

And I've got my bell 

And I've got my song to sing 

All over this land 

It's the hammer of justice 

It's the bell of freedom 

It's the song about love | 

Between my brothers and my sisters 
All over this land. 
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THE HOUSE I LIVE IN 
Earl Robinson 


What is America to me a name, a map, the flag I see 
A certain word, "Democracy", What is America to me? 


The House I live in, a plot of earth, a street, 
grocer and the butcher and the people that I meet; 
children in the playground, the faces that I see; 
races, all religions, that's America to me. 


place I work in, the worker at my side, 

little town or city where my people lived and died, 
"howdy" and the handshake--the air of feeling free, 
right to speak my mind out, that's America to me. 


things I see about me--the big things and the small, 
little corner newstand and the house a mile tall; 
wedding and the churchyard, the laughter and the tears, 
dream that's been a growin for a hundred fifty years. 


Bees BERR ERE 


The words of old Abe Lincoln, of Jefferson and Paine, 

Of Washington and Jackson, and the tasks that still remain, 
The little bridge at Concord, where Freedom's fight began, 
Our Gettysburg and Midway, and the story of Bataan. | 


The house I live in, the goodness everywhere, 

A land of wealth and beauty with enough for all to share, 
A house that we call Freedom, the home of Liberty, 

And a promise for tomorrow, that's America to me. 


HALLELUJAH I'M A TRAVELING 


I read yesterday the Supreme Court had said, . 
Listen here Mr. Jim Crow it's time you were dead, 


Hallelujah I'm a traveling 
Hallelujah ain't it fine? 
Hallelujah I'm a traveling 
Down freedom's main line. 


In old Fayette County 
Set off and remote 

The polls wouldn't open 
For Negroes to vote. 


Now hundreds of students 
When offered a choice 
50 dollars 30 days 
Respond in one voice; 


As Sung by 
Jimmy McDonald 


AL BN ae 
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- ROUND, ROUND JIM CROW'S GRAVE 


As sung by 
Jimmy McDonald 


(Chorus ) 
Round, round Jim Crow's grave 
Round, round we go 
Gonna lay that old man down 
‘Won't get up no more. 


Sat down at that lurch counter 
Ordered me a coke 

The manager turned red, white and blue 
I thought that he would choke. 


(chorus ) 


Mary had a little lamb 

Fleece was white as snow | 
The lamb was smartest in the school 
Where Mary couldn't go. 


(chorus ) 
The peanut is a very light tan 
The acorn it is black 


But James 0. Eastland's horny head 
Is the hardest nut to crack. 


(chorus ) 


Compiled and Edited by Jimmie McDonald 
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PLAN FOR NATIONAL CONFERENCE: SOUTH AFRICAN CRISIS 
AND AMERICAN ACTION 


March 21~23 : 1965 in Washington, D.C. 


I. REASON FOR CALLING A CONFERENCE _NOW 


An increasing number of American organizations, recognizing the threat 

to peace and human rights represented by South Africa's apartheid policy, 
have expressed themselves forcefully on this subject. But there has been 
no national gathering of organizations opposed to apartheid for the pur- 
pose of examining South African racism, their grounds for opposing it, 

and a program of action for themselves and their government. It is the 
belief of the organizations sponsoring the conference on the "South 
African Crisis and American Action" that this national meeting can fulfill 


an important purpose, 


The organizations calling this conference share a revulsion to racism in 
all its forms everywhere. They recognize that the practice of apartheid 
in South Africa has led to a deepening crisis. The white minority has a 
complete monopoly of political, economic, and military power. The African 
majority has no say in deciding its own destiny. Most South African 
organizations determined to end the white supremacy system have been banned, 
and their leaders have been harrassed and jailed. African nationalism and 
the forces of white supremacy are on a collision course. An unknown num 
ber of South Africans are undergoing training in guerilla warfare at 
several centers outside of South Africa. Once violence has started in 
earnest, neither side will permit an accommodation with the other. 


Perhaps wholesale violence can be limited as the forces for change are 
strengthened through support from the rest of the world. As Alan Paton 
has pointed out "The Afrikaaner nationalist...will change only when the 
pressure inside and outside the country becomes unendurable... What he 
needs to bring him out of the pipedream is a decisive order from the out- 
side world." | 


The sponsors of this conference recognize a deep American involvement in 
strengthening the economic power of the white minority government through 
significant investment and trade with South Africa. 


This conference is being called for the purpose not only of analyzing the 
particular form of South African racism, but to discuss and propose 
programs of action. American organizations believing they share some re- 
sponsibility in meeting the crisis existing in South Africa, and believing 
that the United States Government must have a more vigorour policy in op- 
posing apartheid, are invited to participate and send delegates to this 
conference. | 


iL. <@ CE PROGRAM 
Sunday Evening, March 21 (Fifth Anniversary of the Sharpeville Massacre) 


Mass Rally on the general theme of the conference. There will be 
three outstanding speakers from the areas of civil rights, U.S. 
Government, and South Africa. | 


Monday Morning, March 22, 10:00 a.m. 
General Conference Chairman, the Rt. Rev. James A, Pike, presiding 


The conference will meet as a body to listen to a panel of six 
speakers who will speak 15 minutes each and will also prepare 
papers on their subjects, listed below. A half hour of questions 
and discussion will follow. The general focus for the discussion 
will be on forces making for change or for perpetuating the status 
quo. 


People who are to be invited to give papers at the conference. 
include: Dr. Hilda Kuper, UCLA; Mrs. Elizabeth Landis, lawyer 

and writer: Professor Elliott Zupnick, CCNY: Professor Alvin 

Wolfe, St. Louis University: Miss Mary Benson’ Professor Leslie 
Rubin, Howard University: Professor M. Njisane, University of Calif: 
Reverend Kenneth Carstens: Dr. Gwendolyn Carter, Northwestern: 
Professor Vernon McKay, Johrs Hopkins; Professor John Marcum, Lincoln 
University: Professor Thomas Birkenhead, Brooklyn College: Dr. 
Joseph Kennedy, AMSAC: ~ 


Invitations to other key speakers and panelists include: the 
Reverend Martin Luther King, James Farmer, Weiter Reuther, Oliver 
Tambo, Bishop Ambrose Reeves, A. Philip Randolph. ; 


Subjects for Monday Morning Meeting: 


1. The Transkei, Bantustans and High Commission Territories 
2. South West Africa and the International Court of Justice: . 
3 The Rule of Law in South Africa 
3. Economic Forces at Work in South Africa 
4. African Continental Dynamics and International Pressures 
5. The policies and Activites of Groups Within South Africa 
a. African groupings 
b,. ‘'Suropean' groupings 


In both 4 and 5 above it should be noted that only South Africans 
are being considered as panelists. 


Luncheon, 12:30 Address: "A critique of United States Approach to 
South Africa" 


Monday Afternoon, 2:30 p.m. 


The conference will divide into three seminar groups, each one to 
analyze a particular aspect of American involvement in South Africa. In 
each seminar there will be a chairman, a participant who has prepared 
in advance a study paper, and a panel of two or three discussants. 


Monda ,ernoo ups: 


1. U.S. Government Involvement 
2. American Business and Financial Involvement 
3. American Private Involvement 


fet Supper. 6:00 
Meeting of the Whole, 7:30 p.m. Presentation of a preliminary draft 


of a conference statement, to be discussed. 


Entertainment, 8:30 p.m, To be arranged. Hopefully Miriam Makeba and 
others. 


Tuesday Morning, March 23, 9:30 a.m. 


The conference will divide into functional groups for discussion 
to consider what can be done to implement general recommendations. 
There will be four such discussicn groups, wnder the general 
theme of "What Can We Do?" 


1, Churches 3. Civil Rights 
2. Students 4,, Labor 


Closing Luncheon, 12:30 p.m. 


There will be a presentation of the conference statement, group 
findings from the mcrning sessions, and a cio ddress on: 


"A Proposal for a Dynamic U.S. Policy." 


Afternoon 


Delegations will call upon some Senators and Congressmen, at the 
White House, and at the State Department. 


Wire, Mekinctit Stomekeni | 
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MEMORANDUM 
Te Marvin Rich & Clera Coleman 

From Benjamin A. Brew 

Subject: Faulty mechanien ef Elliott machine 

Since the purchase ef eur new Elliott machine less than two months 
age we have had countless breakdewns that were mechanical, net 
eperational, in character, and including ene wherein the moter 
caught fire. It is my considered opinion that this machine should 
be returned under terms of our centract with the Elliott Company 
fer a new replacement machine. Years ef experience with Speedemat, 
Addressegraph and Elliott machines prompt me te believe that it 
would be very umrise fer us te keep this questionable faulty 
machine. Better te return this expensive machine now rather than 
be stuck later with a lemen. 


Memora O u m 
i; ee 
: To: Mr. James Farmer & Mr. Gordon Carey 


From: Benjamin A, Brown for C.S.E.P. Committee 


Subject: Report of C.S.E.P. Funds & Program 
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50.00 
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Equipment as of 5/20/6% 


estimated property value r 
Might I suggest that you, Lula an- 
diseuss and clarify proceedures on 


rd pusly agreed in 
fer either you or Clora 


E OUR WORLD OF HERE AND NOW... 
TO DREAM OF VAST HORIZONS OF THE SOUL 


The C. S. EB. P. has adopted this poem as the postic emblema of 
our educational program for the South. 
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BEEHY 


Mrs. Coleman 


From: Ben Brown 


Staff assigned to interfiling receipts. Am taking the morning off an 
accumulated time. 


Ben Brown 


9 


Clera Coleman, Office Manager 
Benjamin A. Brewn, Staff Associate 


Peter brought te my attentien that he did net take his vacatien 
this year, He suggested that rather than take the time eff new 
(it weuld amount te appreximately six er seven days - it would 


have te be werked out exactly), he would prefer to have the 


cash, Ceuld this be arranged witheut any vielations ef contract, 


etc? 
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by direct, nonviolent methods 


DRAFT OF LETTER TO BE SENT OUT BY J. FARMER 
R. DISCIPLINE AND DEMOCRATIC -PROCEDURES . 
RVIN RICH, CHARLES OLDHAM, JULIUS HOBSON 
RICHARD HALEY for comments, criticisms, 
modifications, deletions, additions. 
January 6, 1963 


FROM: Norman Hill / 


CORE, which has been in the forefront of direct, nonviolent 
action in the civil rights movement, is now seeking to deepén 
its concerns, to broaden its objectives in keeping with its 


basic goal of seeking a truly racially open society. 


As our leadership, staff and active members throughout the 
country think through new and fresh dimensions in order for 
CORE to maintain its thrust in the civil rights revolution, 


it is important co remember the philosophy and spirit upon 


which our organization was founded. 


Nonviolence was chosen as CORE's method, not out of fear or 
reluctance to confront the problem of race bias with militance 
and a sense of urgency, but because of a conviction that non- 
violence was and is a powerful social force to marshal the assets 
of active goodwill, non-retaliation, and public opinion combined 
with direct action to bring an end to segregation and discrimi- 
nation, North and South, dedicated, disciplined CORE groups save” 


through action programs have begun to break through the wall 


of Jim Crow. 


DRAFT (J. Farmer) Page 2 
Much remains to be done. It is our contention re, in spite of the magnitude 
of the task, the justified impatience of the minority community and the 


stiffening cuntieimsil scl usa Ge opponents ‘eter nonviolent direct 


action is still relevant. In fact, more than relevant, for CORE holds the 


position that direct nonviolent action is the most effective way to eliminate 


race bias in employment, schools, housing and voter registration. 


A prime factor in our achievements, which have been significant, has been the 
ability of our active members to conduct ucoescr chines through training with 
dedication and discipline. Now and in the future CORE and nonviolence may 
be tested as never before. Our ability to meet that challenge depends to 4 
great extent on the will with which we maintain our discipline, the effort 

we make to train our members as CORE chapters across the country grow and 


attract more and more people, and the steadfastness with which we mutugxinz 


remain dedicated to our basic method. 


Equally important is the continued realization that there is an intimate 
relationship between the means and our desired end. If our purpose is to 
extend the opportunity for full participation in our societyy regardless 

of race >, consistency » morality and efficacy necessitate that we practice 
democracy within our own ranks. Inherent in the CORE Rules for Action is 
concern for the rights 6f the individual and the value of internal democracy. 
Honest discussion and debate are the cornerstones of an open sociéty. The 
oppnness of the decision-making process has a crucial bearing on the spirit 


and dedication with which a project is pursued and the likelihood of a 


successful conclusion. 


DRAFT (J. Farmer ) Page 3 
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As we move into 1964, a year which may be fraught with trials of mufsxxuumn 


tion to the two powerful social forces of nonviolence and democracy. 


STATEMENT TO CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR - 3/24/65 
The future of civil rights is not “either/or", it is "both/and" -- both an 


intensification of the demand for Freedom Now-that is, freedom of choice in every 


aspect of the nation's life-= and Equality Now, which involves upgrading the 


_ Negro community economically, politically and educationally, so as to make 


speedy use of the freedoms being fought for and won. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY February i> ; 19 63 


Mr. Leonard Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


In a few weeks The J a a © Education, 
published at Howard University, Washi Sim » Ge, 
will issue a special Yearbook. The cenamat purpose of 
this Yearbook is to assess, in broad perspective, 
"Te Relative Progress of the American Negro Since 1950" 
in terms of what progress he has made during the past 
100 years, and to determine what still needs to be done 
in order for Negroes to achieve full integration into 
the American social order. 


I have been asked to write the section on 
"Civil Rights Leadership." 


since you have given outstanding leadership 
in the area of human rights we need your comments on the 
ten questions attached. If you desire, your comments 
Will be held in the strictest confidence. However, we 
would be honored if you will give us the privilege of 
quoting from certain, if not all, of your statements. 


: I know how busy you must be, but your immediate 
response would be wo appreciated. 


| | Sincerely yours, 


oe Sin niali aici 
Daniel C. Thompson 
Professor of Sociology 


10, 


Civil Rights Leadership 
(1863-1963 ) 


In what areas of our national life would you say Negroes have 
made the most significant progress since 1863? 


In what areas of our national life would you say Negroes have 
made the least progress since 1863? 


In what areas of our national life would you say Negroes have 
made the most significant progress since 1950? 


In what areas of our national life would you say Negroes have 
made the least progress since 1950? | 


What organizations would you say have been most effective in 
the area of civil rights since 1950? 


In order of importance, what three Americans do you believe 
have made the most significant contributions to civil rights 
since 1950? (Please give reasons for your nominations, ) 


What leadership strategies and techniques used by civil 
rights leaders would you say have been most effective in the 
progress Negroes have made since 1950? 


What leadership strategies and techniques used by civil rights 


leaders would you say have been most ineffective in achieving 


equality of citizenship for Negroes since 1950? 


Assuming that civil rights leaders will continue efforts to 

achieve equal citizenship status for Negroes-—in what specific 
areas of our national life would you suggest they concentrate 
their activities? (Please give reasons for your conclusion. ) 


In your judgment, are there strategies and techniques civil 
rights leaders might use that so far they have not used to 
any significant extent? (Please explain your answer, ) 


JUL 9 1963 


July 5, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
Natienal Directer 
CORE 

38 Park Avenue 

New Yerk 38, New Yerk 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Yeu may be familiar with my husband's beek en Clarence Darrew, 
ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED, and the beek my husband and I edited 
en THE MUCKRAKERS, | 


We are new finishing a beek en pacifism (peace and nen-vielent 
resistance and civil disebedience) as it is reflected threvgh 
writings anc speeches threucheut the ages. Tentatively titled 
INSTEAD OF FIGHTING, it is scheduled fer Octeber 1963 publicatien 
by Gressman Publishers, Inc., New Yerk City. 


We plan te include yeur article "I Will Keep My Seul" which appeared 
in the Nevember 1961 issue ef The Pregressive Marazine, and fer | 
which they have already given us permissien, This piece will be 

ene of appreximately 130 which we plan te include in eur heek, 


Since each selection will be preceded by a shert bierranhy of 

its auther, we wevld very much appreciate it if yeu ceuld send us 
feur er five paragraphs abeut yeurself civing birth year, seme 
backgreund beth in educatien and relating te yeur prefessienal 
activities, as well as ether parts you may have played in 

pacifist and nen-resistant mevements. Alse, if there was anything 
specific abeut this particular piece--why it was written, what 
reactiens it incurred, etc. We den't need anything tee extensive-- 
just the few paragranhs eut ef which we can take what we need. 


Thank ye: se much fer yeur ceoperatien, May we hear frem yeu as 
seen as pessible, as we have a very early deadline. | 


Sincerely, | 
i 
a A, 


2334 East 68th Street Lila Weinberg 
Chicage 49, Illineis (Mrs, Arthur Weinberg) 
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T Will Keep My Soul’ 


by JAMES FARMER 


QO” May 4 of this year, I left Wash- 
ington, D.C., with twelve other 
persons on a risky journey into the 
South. Seven of us were Negro and 
six were white. Riding in two regu- 
larly scheduled buses, one Grey- 
hound, the other Trailways, travel- 
ing beneath overcast skies, our little 
band—the original Freedom Riders 
—was filled with expectations of 
storms almost certain to come before 
the journey was ended. 


Now, six months later, as all the 
world knows, the fire-gutted shell of 
one bus lies in an Alabama junk 
yard, and some of the people who 
almost died with it are still suffering 
prolonged illnesses. A dozen Freedom 
Riders nearly gave up their lives 
under the fierce hammering of fists, 
clubs, and iron pipes in the hands of 
hysterical mobs. Many of the victims 
will carry permanent scars. One of 
them lies in a _ Detroit hospital 
critically ill from a cerebral hemor- 
rhage, a direct result of the beating 
he took. Others have lost their jobs 
or have been expelled from school 
because of their participation in the 
rides. More than 350 men and wo- 
man have been jailed in a half dozen 
states for doing what the Supreme 
Court of the United States had al- 
ready said they had a right to do. 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has now issued an historic rul- 
ing in behalf of interstate bus inte- 
gration which may indeed mean that 
the suffering of the past six months 
has not been in vain. 


Why did we ride? What is the 
meaning of it all? Has the whole 
thing been a stunt, a gimmick engi- 
neered by irresponsible publicity seek- 
ers? Has America’s prestige been 
damaged in the eyes of the world by 
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the events that grew out of the Free- 
dom Rides? These are questions fre- 
quently asked, and I think the 
answer should not be required to 
wait upon the verdict of history. 

In 1946 the Supreme Court ruled 
in the Irene Morgan decision that 
segregation of interstate passengers 
in seating on buses was an unconsti- 
tutional burden upon commerce. A 
Freedom Ride later that year, called 
the “Journey of Reconciliation,” co- 
sponsored by the Congress of Racial 
Equality and the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation, demonstrated that segre- 


gated seating was still enforced on. 
buses in the upper Southern states, 


and that anyone who challenged this 
segregation was subject to arrest and 
threatened violence. Through the 
years since that time reports have 
come into the office of the Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE) of con- 
tinuing segregation in seating on 
buses, especially in the deep South. 
In 1960 the Supreme Court issued 
a ruling, in the Boynton case, ban- 
ning segregation in the terminal 
facilities used by interstate passen- 
gers. Yet, in the months that follow- 
ed reports continued to pour into our 
office indicating that the South was 


defying the Supreme Court's edict, 


just as some of the Southern states 
have defied the Court’s school de- 
segregation rulings. It was to close 
this gap between the interpretation 
and the implementation of the law 
that the Freedom Riders rode. 

Who were the Freedom Riders? 


JAMES FARMER, national director of the 
Congress of Racial Equality, has been 
one of the nation’s pioneers in de- 
veloping nonviolent, direct action 
methods to meet race relations prob- 
lems. 


By what right did we seek to “med- 
dle in the South’s business”? Ever 
since the election of Rutherford B. | 
Hayes to the Presidency in 1876, and 
the bargain with the South which it 


entailed, the Southern states have 
maintained that what they do with 
the Negro is their own business, and 
“outsiders” have no right to inter- 
fere. The Freedom Riders rejected 
this essentially states’ right doctrine 
of race relations. None of us, in the 
North or in the South, can afford the 
moral luxury of unconcern about in- 
justice. Further, the states’ rights doc- 
trine is just as outmoded on the 
domestic scene as Nineteenth Cen- 
tury isolationism is on the interna- 
tional. Today, how can we think of 
outsiders keeping hands off injustice 
in Alabama, when outsiders all over 
the world can be threatened with de- 
struction by events in a far away place 
like Laos? How would the dead of 
Korea view Mississippi's claim that 
only Mississippians have a right to 
concern themselves with injustice in 
that state? | 


So we came from all over the 
country, from both races and of all 
ages, to test compliance with the law, 
to exercise the right of all Americans 
to use all transportation facilities 
with the dignity of equality, to shake 
Americans out of their apathy on 
this issue and expose the real charac- 
ter of segregation to the pitiless 
scrutiny of a nation’s conscience. 


Outsiders? As Americans, from 
whatever state, all of us are Missis- 
sippians and Minnesotans, Carolin- 
ians and Californians, Alabamans 
and Arizonans. No American can af- 
ford to ignore the burning bus and 
the bloody heads of the mob’s vic- 
tims. Who can fail to be stirred by 
the new convicts for conscience, 
black and white, who walked with 
pride into Southern jails, especially 
in Mississippi, surrendering their 
own personal freedom in the struggle 
for a greater freedom for everyone? 


Jail at best is neither a romantic 
nor a pleasant place, and Mississippi 
jails are no exception. The first 
twenty-seven Freedom Riders to ar- 
rive in Jackson saw the inside of two 
different jails and two different pris- 
ons—the Jackson City Jail, the Hinds 
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County Jail, the Hinds County Prison 
Farm, and the State Penitentiary at 
Parchman. Jails are not a new exper- 
ience for many of the Riders, but the 
Freedom Riders were definitely a new 
experience for Mississippi jails. For 
the first time, penal authorities in the 
citadel of segregation had a glimpse 
of the new Negro and the emanci- 

ated white. I do not think these 
jailers will ever be quite the same 
again after their experience. Nor will 
the other prisoners, black and white, 
be the same again, after having seen 
in the flesh men and women who do 
not believe segregation to be in the 
very nature of things, and who are 
willing to defy it. 


Prison authorities frequently said, 
and really seemed to believe, that 
other Negro prisoners like things the 
way they are and have no sympathy 
with us, and that it was for our own 
protection that we were isolated from 
them. However, whenever the guards 
were not present, the Negro trustees 
went out of their way to show their 
sympathy by word and deed. “Keep 
up the good work,” one said. “I ad- 
mire you guys and what you are do- 
ing,” said another. “I wish I could 
do the same thing, but I have to do 
what these people tell me to do.” 
They smuggled newspapers in to us, 
delivered notes and messages _be- 
tween our cell block and that of the 
girl Freedom Riders, and passed on 
rumors which they had heard in the 
jail or in the community. 


One night at the county jail, a 
voice called up from the cell block 
beneath us, where other Negro pris- 
oners were housed. “Upstairs!”, the 
anonymous prisoner shouted. We re- 
plied, “Downstairs!” ‘“Upstairs!”, re- 
plied the voice. “Sing your freedom 
song.” And the Freedom Riders sang. 
We sang old folk songs and gospel 
songs to which new words had been 
written, telling of the Freedom Ride 
and its purpose. We sang new words 
to old labor songs, too. One stanza 
rang out: “They say in Hinds Coun- 
ty no neutrals have they met. You're 
either for the Freedom Ride or you 
‘tom’ for Ross Barnett.” Then the 
downstairs prisoners, whom the jail- 
ers had said were our enemies, sang 
for us. The girl Freedom Riders, in 
another wing of the jail, joined in 


the Freedom Ride songs, and for the 
first time in history, the Hinds Coun- 
ty jail rocked with singing of songs 
of freedom and brotherhood. 


One evening at the county jail, 
after a rumor of our imminent trans- 
fer to the state penitentiary had 
reached us, the jailer came quietly to 
our Freedom Riders cell block. He 
called me, and we stood there with 
the bars between us, chatting. He 
did most of the talking. He told me 
about his family, his wife, and four 
or five children—the good records 
they had made in schools, including 
Ole Miss. He told me of his son’s 
prowess in sports and of the chil- 
dren’s marriages and his_ grand- 
children. He told me, too, of his dis- 
like of violence, and of his children’s 
upbringing in that regard. The jail- 
er stood there talking for more than 
hour, in the first conversation we 
had had with him. This, I am sure, 
was his way of saying goodbye, and 
of telling us that he respects the 
Freedom Riders, and that whatever 
unpleasantness we might meet at the 
state penitentiary would be some- 
thing of which he did not approve. 

Mississippians, born into segrega- 
tion, are human too. The Freedom 
Riders’ aim is not only to stop the 
practice of segregation, but some- 
how to reach the common humanity 
of our fellowmen and bring it to the 
surface where they can act on it 
themselves. This is a basic motive be- 
hind the Freedom Rides, and non- 
violence is the key to its realization. 

It is not only that Southerners and 
other Americans have been shaken in 
their unjust racial practices, or out 
of their lethargy. Now, as a result of 
the Freedom Rides, the world at 
large, and especially the developing 
nations of Africa and Asia, have been 
offered the opportunity of viewing a 
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new, more constructive approach to 
America’s racial dilemma. If the 
world looks now it will see that many 
dedicated and conscientious Ameri- 
cans of both races, rather than sweep- 
ing the dirt of discrimination under 
the rug, are striving, at any cost, to 
remove the dirt from their house. 
If. Africans witnessed our national 
shame in the necessity for the Free- 
dom Rides, they saw our nation’s 
hope and promise in the fact that 
there were so many Americans will- 
ing to risk their freedom and even 
their lives to erase that shame. 

The world and America saw also 


_ the Freedom Rider’s challenge to the 


traditions and fears which have im- 
mobilized so many Negroes in Dixie. 
In terminals in the South, and on the 
buses, many. Negro passengers took 
the Freedom Riders’ cue and dared 
to sit and ride “first class.”” This was 
another purpose of the Rides them- 
selves: to break down the voluntary 
submission of Negroes to racial in- 
justice, a submission created by 
generations of suppression with the 
rope and with fire and with econ- 
omic reprisal. As I entered the white 
waiting room in one terminal in the 
South, a Negro woman _ passenger 
from the same bus caught my eye and 
anxiously beckoned me to follow her 
into the dingy but safe colored sec- 
tion. Moments later, when she saw 
me served at the lunch counter in the 
white section, she joined me for a 
cup of coffee. 


In Jackson, Mississippi, forty-one 
Negro citizens of that community 
joined the Freedom Riders, ending 
up in their hometown jails. Now out 
on appeal bond, they report ‘many 
threats of reprisals. But there is a 
new spirit among Negroes in Jack- 
son. People are learning that in a 
nonviolent war like ours, as in any 
other war, there must be suffering. 
Jobs will be lost, mortgages will be 
foreclosed, loans will be denied, per- 
sons will be hurt, and some may die. 
This new spirit was expressed well 
by one Freedom Rider in the Missis- 
sippi state penitentiary at Parchman. 
The guards threatened repeatedly, 
as a reprisal for our insistence upon 
dignity, to take away our mattresses. 
“Come and get my mattress,” he 
shouted. “I will keep my soul.” 
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Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress. of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am very pleased to hear of your interest in our proposed volume, 
particularly since I know your work schedule must be very pressing. 


To date you, Mr. Powell and Mr. Forman have expressed an interest in 
participating in the volume. I have sent out eight more invitations 
-- twelve in all, but I do not think that we will have an outline and 
a complete list of participants ready to send to Mr. Goodyear before 
October 1. Perhaps we might try for a late Winter or early Spring 
deadline for manuscripts. They would not have to be too long, perhaps 
each essay running 25 pages (one chapter). Does this sound like a 
manageable schedule? 


As soon as I hear from everyone, I will notify Mr. Goodyear and the 
necessary formal arrangements can be made at that time. 


Again, I am most pleased to hear of your interest, and may I express 
wishes for success to you and your organization in the forthcoming 
demonstrations in Washington, D.C. 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert - (_—— ge ae 
Assistant Professor 
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Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


In teaching courses in inter-ethnic contacts here at Berkeley, I have 
observed a keen interest among my students in the writings of Negroes as 
they portray our present-day “American Dilemma." But since the courses 

are taught under the auspices of the sociology department, the amount of 
time the students are able to spend reading outside the research literature 
is limited. Nevertheless, in order to give them some opprtunity to glean 
if even a little of the meaning of being a Negro in American society, I 
have managed to point the students to the writings of several Negroes. 

Such opportunities, however, are still restricted and though many sources 
are available, only a few perspectives are covered. 


My reaction to the frustration of not being able to cover both the technical 
sociological research and the often more interesting and insightful obser- 
vations by non-sociological writers, has been to register with Mr. A. W. 
Goodyear, Social Sciences Editor of Prentice Hall, Inc., the suggestion 
that they consider publication of a collection of essays by Negro writers 
representing different occupations, different experiences, different view- 
points, and different strategies in the area of race relations. The purpose 
of such a collection would be to provide a source book for race relations 
classes in universities -- a collection which I think would be of intense 
interest to students and give them an even greater exposure into the depth 
and extensity of the subject. The evident need for such literature is be- 
coming increasingly timely. 


I now find myself charged with the task of making initial queries on the 
possibility of such a collection of representatives from political circles, 
literary and performing arts, diplomatic circles, sports, religion, business 
and professions who will be asked to contribute to the volume. It is hoped 
that each writer might incorporate his own perspective on the situation in 
the sector which he "represents," based upon his own personal experience, 
but he would not, of course, be limited to observations on that sector. In 
fact, each writer would be encouraged to draw observations on the whole 
subject matter of race relations. 


If you feel that such a volume would be a worthwhile endeavor and if you 
would be interested in contributing to such a collection of essays, I would 


Mr. James Farmer 
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greatly appreciate hearing from youe I realize your schedule must be 
extremely full but such a collection without your viewpoint would be 
incomplete. If you, and others, believe such an undertaking feasible, 
I would then provide Mr. Goodyear with a spedfic outline and suggest 
more formal arrangements concerning contributors, finances, length of 
the essay, and so forth, be made for the volume. I hope I may hear 


from you soon. 
Sincerely, 


Kieu Potton, 


Robert G. Holloway, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor 
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DEPARTMENT OF MYo°-Vames Farm er 
GORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


I had hoped to have from you before now a copy of the paper you presented in 
February at the Wayne University Centennial Celebration of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. You perhaps recall that I am editing a volume composed of papers 
presented at the various sessions of this Celebration. I realize that you are 
exceptionally busy these days, but I know that you had the paper in almost final 
shape last February. I le from the Wayne University people that it was 

an excellent paper, and I t very much to have it in the volume. Both the 


program and the volume are otherwise shaping up splendidly. 


My for submitting these papers to the publisher has arrived, and I 
hope you can send me a copy of your paper right away. 


With every good wish, Sincerely 
§ 


[uot { of Arnold M.Rose 
ofessor 
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EMANCIPATION CENTENNIAL, 1863-1963 


100th Anniversary Celebration of the Emancipation Proclamation 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 
IN COOPERATION WITH 


MCGREGOR FUND : 
CENTENNIAL OFFICE 


ROOM 464, DAVID MACKENZIE HALL 
WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 


HONORARY CHAIRMAN: | February 8, 1963 ee 
PROFESSOR GUNNAR MYRDAL 
UNIVERSITY OF STOCKHOLM HUBERT G. LOCKE, . 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


CENTENNIAL CO-CHAIRMEN: 


PROFESSOR ARNOLD ROSE 
UNIV. OF MINNESOTA 


PROFESSOR JOHN H. FRANKLIN 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress on Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Ye 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


In connection with the Observance of the Emanci- 

ation Centennial at Wayne State University, in which you 

ve consented to participate, the publication of a major 
volume of scholarly papers is planned. The papers will be 
selected from among those to be presented at the Wayne State 
University sessions ( a copy of the program is enclosed). 
The limited budget for publication of the volume will pre- 
vent publication of all the papers, and an advisory com- 
mittee has been set up to make the selections. 


The committee would like to consider all of the 
papers of the program, and it considers that it has the 
first rights of publication for all papers to be presented 
at Wayne this year. To meet the deadlines of the Press, in 
order to publish in this centennial year of 1963, we must 
have your paper by April 15th, absolutely no later than May 
lst. This should be no hardship to you, since you will have 
to deliver the paper in February anyway. 


Wayne State Unwersity Faculty Steermg Commitiee 


PRESIDENT CLARENCE B. HILBERRY, Chairman DR. BROADUS BUTLER MR. HUBERT G. LOCKE 
DR. JOHN DORSEY 

DR. WINFRED HARBISON 
MR. MARK BEACH DR. RONALD HAUGHTON DR. VICTOR RAPPORT 


DR. LEE BENSON DR. ALFRED KELLY DR. HAMILTON STILLWELL 


DR. HAROLD BASILIUS 


MR. CHARLES QUICK 


Mr. Farmer 
February 8, 1963 
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Please send the paper to me at the Department of 
Sociology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, 
and I shall see that it is immediately reviewed by the 
selection committee. 


I am looking forward to hearing from you. 


Sincerely, 


Gawaeid mm. Resa/ 
C0 im ae 
Arnold M. Rose 
CoSChairman 
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Announcement of Program | 


EMANCIPATION CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE 
1863 - 1963 


commemorating the 


Centennial Anniversary 
of the 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


presented by 
Wayne State University 


HONORARY CHAIRMAN 


Professor Gunnar Myrdal 
University of Stockholm 


CENTENNIAL CO-CHAIRMAN 
Professor Arnold Rose 


University of Minnesota 


Professor John H. Franklin 
Brooklyn College 


EMANCIPATION CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE 


1863 - 1963 


January 1, 1963 will mark the centen- 
nial anniversary of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation by United States President Abraham 
Lincoln. This event marks an epoch in 
American history. Wayne State University, 
with the assistance of a_ philanthropic 
foundation, has planned a series of scholarly 
presentations which will focus attention 
upon the role and participation of American 
Negroes in the historic background and 
development of our nation during the past 


100 years. 


During 1963, the University will bring 
to campus outstanding scholars and men of 
letters in the fields of law, international 
affairs, literature, religion, sociology and 
history to give public lectures and parti- 
cipate in conferences and symposia on the 
Centennial theme ‘‘The Development of the 


American Negro and of a Free Society.’ 
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CENTENNIAL PROGRAM IS DIVIDED 
O THREE MAIN SEGMENTS: 


“CITIZENSHIP IN A FREE SOCIETY” 


January 6, 4:00 p.m., Ford Auditorium 
Inaugural Centennial Convocation 
The Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson 
Vice President of the United States 


lanuary 9, 8:00 p.m., Room B, McGregor 
Aemorial Conference Center 
‘‘An Evening With Langston Hughes’’ 


january 28, 2:30 p.m., Kresge Science Audi- 
orium 
‘*The New Scene in American Literature’ 
Dr. Nathan Scott, Associate Professor of 
Theology and Literature, University of 
Chicago 3 


posium: ‘‘Strategies of Stimulating Change’ 


-ebruary 13, 2:30 p.m., Community Arts 
\uditorium 

“Civil Rights Action and the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 


People’. 
Roy Wilkins, Executive Director, NAACP 


‘ebruary 13, 8:00 p.m., Room B, McGregor 
lemorial Conference Center 
“Civil Rights Action and the National 
Urban League’’ 
Whitney Young, Jr., Executive Director 
of National Urban League 


‘ebruary 14, 2:30 p.m., Rackham Auditorium 
‘“‘Civil Rights Action and the Congress on 
Racial Equality’’ 

James Farmer, 


CORE 


‘ebruary 14, 8:00 p.m., Rackham Auditorium 
“Race Relations in the U.S.: The Next 
Hundred Years”’ 

Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Young, Mr. Farmer 
Charles Quick, Professor of the Law 
School, Wayne State University 

Leonard Moss, Associate Professor and 
Chairman of Sociology, Wayne State Uni- 
versity 


National. Director of 


““THE NEGRO IN A CHANGING SOCIETY” — 


May 2, 8:00 p.m., Community Arts Auditorium 
‘“The World-Wide Emancipation of Under- 
developed Nations’”’ 

Dr. Karl Gunnar Myrdal, University of 
Stockholm 


May 3, 12 Noon, Room F, McGregor Memorial 
Conference Center 
‘““Legal Status of American Negroes: One 
Hundred Years After’’ (In cooperation with 
the Law School Observance of Law Day) 
Nicholas Katzenbach, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States 


Symposium: ‘‘The Negro and the Changing Social 
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Structure’ 


Dr. Arnold Rose, Chairman 


May 6, 2:30 p.m., Community Arts Auditorium 
‘“‘Changes in Occupation as They Affect 
the Negro’’ 

Dr. G. Franklin Edwards, Professor of 


Sociology, Howard University 


May 6, 8:00 p.m., Community Arts Auditorium 
“The Changing Structure of the American 
City and the Negro”’ | 

Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Administrator, 
U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency 


May 7, 2:30 p.m., Community Arts Auditorium 

_ “Changing Legal Position of the Negro’’ 
Dr. Alfred H. Kelly, Professor and Chair- 
man, Department of History, Wayne State 
University 


May 7, 8:00 p.m., Room B, McGregor Memorial 
Conference Center | 
‘*American Negroes and National Economic 
Development’’ 
Dr. William Haber, Professor and Chair- 
man, Department of Economics, Univer- 


sity of Michigan 


May 8, 8:00 p.m., Room B, McGregor Memorial 
Conference Center 
‘‘The Changing Political Position of the 
Negro”’ 
Dr. James Q. Wilson, Harvard University 
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lll. ““THE NEGRO IN THE CULTURAL AND INTELLEC- 
TUAL LIFE OF AMERICA” 


torium 
“The Negro and Religion in America”’ 
Dr. Liston Pope, Professor of Social 
Ethics, Yale University 


Symposium: ‘‘The Negro and Religion in Amer- 
ica’’ 


November 5, 2:30 p.m., Community Arts Audi- 
torium 
‘*The Black Muslims in America’’ 
Dr. C. Eric Lincoln, Professor of Social 
Philosophy, Clark University 


November 5, 8:00 p.m., Community Arts Audi- 
torium 
“*Black Gods of mi Metropolis’”’ 
Dr. Arthur Fauset 


November 6, 2:30 p.m., Community Arts Audi- 
torium 
“‘The Religious Roots of the Negro Pro- 
test’’ 
Dr. Carleton Lee, Professor of Philoso- 
phy and Religion, Central State College 


November 12, 2:30 p.m., Community Arts 
Auditorium 
Dr. Rayford Logan, Professor and Chair- 
man, Department of History, Howard Uni- 
versity 


November 12, 8:00 p.m., Community Arts 
Auditorium | 
‘“The American Negro: Image and Identity’’ 
Professor Sterling Brown, Professor of 
English, Howard University 


November 20, 8:00 p.m., Community Arts 
Auditorium 
“The Transformation of the Negro Intellec- 
tual’’ 
Dr. John Hope Franklin, Professor and 
Chairman, Department of History, Brook- 
lyn College 


FESTIVAL OF NEGRO ART AND MUSIC 
November 18 - 26 


November 4, 8:00 p.m., Community Arts Audi- 


Dr. 
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Mr. S.B. Fuller's statements in his speech before the 68th 


annual Congress of Americn Industry revegls a simgme shocking ignorance 


of the Negro's position and probelms in American life. He slanders his 


own people by suggesting that the = thousands who have given gheir lives 


for the defense and improvement of this nation, in war time and ;in 


integrity and loyalty". Mr. Fuller 


peace time, lack Mgggpme "courage 
seems to believe that n@eé& -discrimination does not exist in America. 


When a qualified man who happens to be a Negro is denied a job because 


of his race, Mr. Fuller a would appememmek apparently blame through some 
inexplicable logic the victim himeelf rather than the perpetrator of 
the bias. 

Further, he reveals his lack of knowledgability in this field. 
Mr. Fuller, in arguving that "you cannot legislate a law that is going 
to get rid of prejudice" seems to think that laws are designed to get 
rid of prejudice. Such is not ;the case. Civil rights laws, like all 
other laws, are designed merely to control or regulate men's behavior 
so that the prejudiced are not allowed to damage -other people. It is 


distressing at this late date to hear Negroes saying to-white im people 


what they think the white people want to hear. 


DAILY NEWS - Becember 7, 1963 


A Negro business leader declared yesterday that Negroes should 
blame their own "lack of initiative, courage, integrity, loyalty and wisdom" 
for any lack of progress. | 


S. B. Fuller of Chicago made the statement in a speech before the 
68th Annual Congress of American Industry, sponsored by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Fuller is President of Fuller products Co., a cosmetic 
form with 10 subsidiaries, which he built up from a $25 nest egg during ;the 
Depression. He also is Board Chairman of the Currier chain of newspapers. 


"You cannot legislate a law that is going to get rid of 
prejudice", Fuller declared. "The Negro thinks that there is a racial 
barrier that keeps him from making progress", he said. "Therefore, he 
asks for legislation to remove the barrier which he automatically created 
himself, due to the lack of action in his own behalf." 
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to do is to see, at any rate, that 
myself to the wrong which I condem." 


As a footnote, I suggest the following: 
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JAMES FARMER | 
-CORE 38 PARK ROW NYK 


THE FIRST SIX PAGES OF YOUR PAPER WHET MY APPETITE I LooK FORWARD 


TO YOUR. FINISHING . THE JOB THIS WEEKEND 
ROBERT GOLDWIN UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


— CAT) 


July 8, 1963 


ert A. Goldwin 
» Pub: de. Affairs “onference Center 


| Pina accept my y apologies for the delay in getting 
this material off to you, er I am sure you can understand the 
pressure of activities at this time. 


‘Here is a copy of vhat I have finished so far. I 
am afraid that a call to Washington has prevented me from 
getting the finished paper off to you today, but I shall 
send the rest of it to you by next week-end. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 
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¢ ARRIVED PUBLICATION OF : 
DELAYED ALL THE OTHER PAPERS ARE IN TRUST 
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YOU WILL MAIL YOUR DRAFT AT ONCE : 


- BERT, GOLDWIN UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 1507 EAST 60 ST 
il | . : 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 37 * ILLINOIS 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS CONFERENCE CENTER 
1307 BAST 60TH STREET 


13 May 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 

I was pleased to have your assurance 
on the phone today that I will have your 
paper in my hands on Friday, the 17th. 


I look forward to receiving it. 


Sincerely, 


Robert A. Goldwin 
Director 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 37 + ILLINOIS 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS CONFERENCE CENTER 
1307 BAST 60TH STREET 


si 
ane: 
February 8, 1963 Qu y hese 
By < \&4 
Poe. 
Mr. James Farmer, National Director e x y 
Congress of Racial Equality , 


New York, New York 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 


This Center is preparing a volume of essays on "100 Years of 
Emancipation," to be published by Rand McNally in 1963. Four essays 
have already been written, by Roy Wilkins, NAACP; Professor Herbert 
Storing, University of Chicago; Professor Louis Pollak, Yale Law 
School; and Professor Harry Jaffa, Ohio State University. These 

are the papers enclosed with this letter. Four more papers are 
being written now, by Professor Abram Harris, University of Chicago; 
Professor Walter Berns, Cornell University; James Jackson Kilpatrick, 
editor of the Richmond, Virginia, News Leader; and James Baldwin, 

the author. 


I am writing to you now to inquire whether you would be willing to 
| I write a paper for this volume, about 7500 words long, discussing 
| the situation of American Negroes today in the light of 100 years 
of emancipation, and setting forth your own views--personally or as 
a spokesman for CORE~-as to what the problems are, what the goals 
must be, and what measures are now necessary to achieve the goals. 
\ We offer you a fee of $500 and a share in the royalties earned by 


the book, such as they may be. I propose a deadline of @prit 5; >) 
just about two months from now. —— 


The enclosed essays will serve to indicate the sort of book it will 
be and the context in which your essay would appear. After looking 
them over, I hope you will let me hear from you as soon as possible. 
You might also want to speak to Mr. Wilkins, who can tell you a 
great deal about this Center and the people associated with it, for 
he has just returned from a conference held under our auspices. [If 
you would also like to discuss the matter with me, I would welcome 

a phone call from you (collect, please). The number is BU 8-2500. 
For obvious reasons, the sooner in 1963 the book appears the better, 
and so I would like to complete arrangements as promptly as possible. 


A book of essays on this subject should not appear without a state- 
ment of your position. I hope you will agree to do it. I look for- 
ward to hearing from you. 


Sincerely, 


Robert A. Goldwin 


Director 
cc: Roy Wilkins 
Enclosure 
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"EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION = (Unfinished Business)" 


, speech by James “armer, National Director of the Congrees of “acial 
Equality, at the 100th Anniversary Celebration of the Imancipation 
Proclamation, at the International Convention of Christian Churches, 
Miami Beach, Florida, October 1), 1963) | 


It still gives me something of a start to be introduced as an “ex-jailbird," 


yet, I'm proud of the fact and I'm by no means alone. There are an estimated 


50,000 people who have been in and out of jail since February 1, 1960, the 
begi of the student sit-ins because of their participation in the 
Bill of “ights movement and all of them wear those jail sentences as badges 
of honor. Many of them are begging to go back and go back again and again 
and again. It's pretty much like the conversation between Henry David 
Thoreau and Emerson. When Thoreau was in jail one day and Emerson passed 
by the jailhouse, he looked through the bars and saw his friend inside and 
said, "Why Thoreau, my dear Friend Thoreau, what in the world are you doing 


in there?" Thoreau looked out and said, "Why Emerson, my dear friend Emerson, 


what in the world are you doing out there? This is the place for honest men 
at a time like this." 


Now I am delighted indeed for the oppartunity to speak before the Inter=- 
national Convention of the Christian Churches and especially at your 
Emancipation Proclamation dinner. Certainly this is the most crucial un- 
finished business confronting our nation at the present time. We are in 
a revolutionary stage right now in the Civil Rights struggle, and I'm very 
pleased with the opportunity to talk with you briefly on that struggle. 


I*m pleased to have the opportunity this evening of meeting and seeing 

and greeting a lot of old friends and many new ones. Our chairman mentioned 
Professor I,Q. Hertle. I met him just before the dinner began for the 
first time in many many years. His son, Irving, and I were the closest 

of childhood friends and playmates. As I sat there eating my dinner and 
reminiscing privately, I recalled that his: son and I used to get punished 
every day in school for talking. “e talked to each other all through 
school, but the punishment didn't take, Professor Hertle, I've been talking 
ever since, both in and out of schoo. Yes, I'm pleased at the opportunity 
of seeing him and sharing once again one of the many memories that we have. 


I am particulary pleased with the chance to talk to you at what I believe 
to be the most important period in our nation's struggle for the completion 
of American Democracy. Now there's a lot of confusion as to what we mean 
by Democracy and Freedom and Liberty, Whenever we talk about Liberty, we 
find that many people mean different things by it, sometimes quite opposing. 
things. I'll never omer ye Doctor Beittel the first day I was in jail in - 
Jackson, Mississippi. -+he jailer came by to see us, and he called to me 
and he said, "You know, you people have your nerve coming down here talking 
about Freedom." I asked, "We do?" He said, "Yes, you have your nerve 
because what you're doing is trying to take away our “reedom." "We are", 

I inquired. He said "Yes. You're taking away our Freedom to practice 
segregation." 


Now this is an instance where words Seechently have different meanings. It 
reminds me of a story I heard some time ago illustrating how people may use 
the same terms and mean quite different and sometimes opposing things by it. 
It's the story of a lady who had recently inherited several million dollars. 
Now, as a result of her inheritance, she was anxious to engage an historian, 
a well-known historian to write the story of her family tree, her iaietiitieadia 
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She engaged an historian and commissioned him well, and he spent several 
weeks of laborious study looking into the family background. He then re~ 
turned to the lady, and she asked how the project was coming BLONge "Very 
well," said he, "but Madame I'm afraid I've run into one snag." "What is 
that?" she replied. "I've discovered that one of your grandfathers was 
electrocuted at Sing Sing." "Oh that's horrible," she said. “It simply 
will not be included in the history. "But Madame," said he, "I am a 
historian and a man of integrity; and if I write the story, "at must be 
included." “Well then, professor," said the lady, "you could simply gloss 
over that fact so that it could not be recognized by the reader." He 

went back to his study for further work and shortly returned to her and 
read her the following paragraph concerning her erring grandfather. "One 
of her grandfathers occupied the chair of applied electricity at one of 
America's well-known-institutions. He was very attached to that position 
and died in the harness." 


See, when we talk about Freedom and Liberty and Justice today, when we talk 
about the continuation and conclusion of the unfinished job of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, we are apt to run into that kind of confusion. 


Now, at the present time, we are in the second stage of the American ‘evolution. 
The First stage of that revolution was of course waged in the 18th Century to 
liberate the colonists from the British Empire and to establish the principle 
of Liberty. That revolution was won. It established the Principle of 
Liberty. Direct action was used even then. I don't. think there were any 
sit-ins but they used even more direct actions You remember when those few 
Americans boarded a ship in Boston Harbor and dumped the tea into the ocean. 
The Boston Tea Party: «This too was direct action. But the first phase of 
the revolution was essential, Unfortunately, however, America’s Negro citizens 
were not included in that compact of Liberty. One historian in this country 
writing some 25 years ago put the American dream in this context. He said, 
"American Deniocracy began where Greek and Roman Democracy left off. “reek 
Democracy was democracy for the elite, for the intelligentia, for the few. 
Roman Democracy was democracy for the citizens of Rome and those alone. But 
American Democracy was designed to be democracy for everyone regardless of 
anything. Well, that was the American Dream, but it was a dream that was only 
half true because America's Negroes were not included in the compact of 
Liberty. Now the Emancipation Proclamation was their promise of inclusion. 
Yet that promise of inclusion was aborted. It was aborted for the emancipation 
was never carriéd to its conclusion. The unfinished business was never 
finished, and this is the task that is confronting | American citizens today. 
.To complete the unfinished business of the Emancipation Proclamation. Now for 
many many years, the system of segregation and racial discrimination seemed 
to be impervious to attach. Negroes appeared to adapt to segregation. No- 
body really liked it, but many of us pretended to lke it, and we put up with 
- it, and we accepted it for years, ever since the reconstruction days, up until 
a few years ago Negroes accepted it and pretended to like it. They've never 
liked it, Ross Barnett and “overnor Wallace like to pint out that they feel 
that their colored people, and I like that possessive sense that they use, 
are happy and content with segregation; and if only the outside agitators 
would stay oub, everything would be content. “veryone would be happy. Well 
nothing could be further from the truth. Though we do confess, many people 
pretend to like segregation as a means of surviving. Sometimes Negroes say 
to white people what they think the white people want to hear. Now this too 
is old strategy. 


They tell the story of the white employer in the Deep South who thought that 
a Negro working for him must be a member of CORE or the NAACP because every- 
time he asked the man to work late, the man complained that he had a meeting 
to attend. So the employer decided he would ask him whether he was a member 
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of these organizations. He called him and said, "Now look, do you believe 
in integration?" "No sir," said the man. "Well then do you believe in 
segregation?" "No sir," said the man. "You don’t believe in integration 
and you don't believe in segregation, then what in the world do you believe 
in?" He said, "Slavery"] Sut that tendency has indeed existed. 


Mothers have taught their children from infancy that they must comply with 
the requirements of the system of segregation. That they must accept this 
ritual. They must not violate the taboo. They must live up to the etiquette 
and thus all of us how have lived under segregation have to one degree or 
another gone along with it, put up with it, and accepted it. I remember 
talking with my father the day before the Freedom Riders had their march. 
This was on May 3,.1961. He, at that time, was in a hospital on what proved 
to be his death bed. I told him on the morrow I was going on a freedom ride. 
Well, he asked what's that? I described it to him and tole him why we were 
going, because we saw a great gap existing between the law and its implemen- 
tations. I told him that the Supreme Court had ruled in 197 that segregated 
seating on the busses was illegal, and it approved in 1960 that discrimination 
and segregation and the use of the terminal facilities was illegal; but in 
spite of these rulings which were in effect the law of the land, segregation 
was still being maintained in interstate transportation. Therefore, a small 
band of both white and colored decided that we would demand the use of those 
rights which the law of the land said we had, and we therefore, were going 
to ride unsegregated, use the terminal facilities without segregation, and 
accept whatever punishment came as a result of our actions. Well, he thought 
for a long time, and he said, where are you going? I told him. He said, 
Alabama and Mississippi too. Yeso He looked up and said, Well son, I'm 
glad you're going on this what do you call it, freedom ride, and I hope you 
survive it. I realize that to some of you this may be the last journey 
you'll ever take, but I'm glad you're going and I'll tell you why. When I 
was a boy in South Carolina and Georgia, said he, we didn't like segregation 
either, we hated it. It just burned us up inside. But we said, we thought 
that that was the way that things always had been and the way they had to be, 
and we thought there was nothing we could do about it sowe accepted it and 
put up with it even as we burned inside. He said, I'm glad that there are 
lots of people today who don't feel that way, who re@ize that some of these 
things can be changed and are willing to rish a great deal, even their lives 
in the effort to change it. Well, he was right. Nobody had ever liked this 
system even though they put up with it. Though speaking about Negroes never 
having liked segregation, reminds me of a story that _ probably gotten around. 


It is a story of Mississippi and is concerned with thé public image the state 
had after the freedom riders began. It is said that the State hired a Madison 
_ Awenue public relations firm to try to change that public image. And that 
firm sent two of its brightest young men donw to Jackson, and they decided 

on a course of action. What they would do was to find Negro and put him 

on television, and let him tell the story of how colored people are to the 
whole country. ‘hey found the candidate for the job and offered to pay him 
well for the three minutes work. They sent him down to the studio and told 
him that all Americans were watching him, that they were sitting in their 
living rooms and would be listening to his voice, and that as soon as the 
little red light on the camera wert on, he was on the air. He had-to say 
just three things. (1) How happy colored people are in Mississippi. (2) How 
they just love segregation. (3) How good the white people treat them. All 
right, you have just ten seconds. He said wait a mimite, hold it, wait, 
wait. I want to ask a question. Did you say they can hear me all over the 
country. Yes. Can they hear me up there in New York, Chicago, ami California 
too? Yes. Up in Soston, Massachusetts and Detrois, Michigan. They can hear 
you everplace. Now Speak. So he leaned to the microphone and said, "HELP!!" 
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Well how in the world could anybody like being segregated. How could a human 
being like being told that he is somehow inferior to all others and that there 
are things that he cannot do because of the color of his skin, and the color 


of his skin is indeed a deformity and that he must accept hereafter a status of 


second-class citizen. J['11 never forget my first contact with segregation and 
with race itself. 


I was a small child then, about years old, and we were living in Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, at that time. I remember very clearly as if it were 
a couple of weeks ago. One hot summer day my mother and I were walking into 
town; and as we kicked up the red dust on the unpaved road, we walked to the 
tewn square. She did her shopping in town; and as we started back, I was 
holding on to one of her fingers. Like any other four year old on a hot 
July day in hot Mississippi, I got thirsty and wanted to stop and buy a coke. 
She responded son, we can't get a coke here. You'll have to wait until we 
get home. We have lots of coke in the ice box. Well, if you know four year 
olds, you'll know I didn't want to wait that long. I said, "Well, Ma, I 
want my coke now. You can't get a coke now, she said. "You'll have to wait 
until you get home. WHY? You just can't. Well, there's a little boy going 
into that store. I bet he’s going to-get a coke. The little boy was older 
than I. He walked into the drugstore. So, I pulled my mother's hand until 
we stood in front of the store and looked through the closed screen doors. 
Surely enough, this little lad had climbed upon a stool at the counter and 
was sipping a soft drink through a straw. I said, see there mother, we can 
get a coke. He got his coke so let's go in and get ours. She said you 
can't get a coke son. Well why can he? And I remember her reply. It was, 
He is white. I said, "He's white and me? She said, "You are colored.” 

Well for many many years I thought that this was a dream. A figment of my 
imagination. A dream that kept recuring.: A few years ago, I asked her a- 
bout it, and she agreed that it had occurred, and she remembered it as well 
as I, We walked silently home that day. She threw herself on the bed and 
wept, and she said I walked out on the front porch and sat on the step for 

a long time along with my four year old boy. Well, what happened to me was 
of little importance. The important thing is that the same thing with 
variation happens to every mother's child under segregation. 


Like all the other students there, I would go down to the Paramount Theatre, 
and I would climb the back stairs and sit up in the buzzard's mest as we all 
called it and watch the mdvie without suffering | any qualms of conscience. 
My conscience didn't bother me. We talked against segregation, but still 
we accepted it. I remember the segregated ‘waiting room used for conferences, 
the restrooms and so forth, but I couldn! t do it now because each time I 
climb those back stairs of that theatre, now I am burnt up inside because 

I know that each time I did it, I was by that very act perpetuating the 
system of segregation which verbably I sought to destroy. With my words, 

I said I was being unjustly segregated; but with my deeds, I cooperated. 
Cooperated with ite Accepted it. Thus, — to perpetuate ae 


Now there are thousands of people who have come to the point where they are 
not willing to do that any longer. What happened to them? Why the change? 
Why is a sleepy little town like Plaquemine, Louisiana, which thought that 
things were calm and peaceful, why has it now wakened to the fact that 
their Negroes are not accepting segregation and that they're marching, 
they're demonstrating, they're demanding change. What has gotten into them? 
What has happened? I think that a number of things have created the new 
mood, the new revolutionary spirit on the part of Negroes for a quick com- 
pletion of the unfinished half of the Emancipation Proclamation. One was 
the war, World War II. 
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There were many Negroes in uniform and they, like all of you, were fighting 
against the Master Race Theory of Hitler. They were warring against Nazism. 
it was inevitable that at some point they would stop and ask themselves, what 
about this Master Race Theory, Shouldn't we fight against it at home as | 
much as we do abroad. This was inevitable. They tell the story, probably 
apocryphal of the young Negro in uniform early in the war on a train headed 
South. As he crossed the Mason-Dixon Line, the conductor said to him, "Boy, 
get up and go into that front coach." The young man ignored the order. A 
minute later he repeated and was again ignored. It was repeated again. 
Finally the man looked up at the conductor and said, "Do you see this uniform§$" 
He said, "I see it." "Now, I didn't ask them for it. They put it on me. 
Now they are sending me to Timbuctoo or some other place to fight and die 
for Democracy. Well, if I've got to fight and die for Democracy over there, 
I'd just as soon start here." And the conductor walked away. Well, the 
- anger and the bitterness from those years in the Negro community was buried 
deep. Since that time, it has grown deeper. It has grown deeper, wider, 


broader, more encompassing o 


Another reason for the change of the mood in the Negroes of this country 

is the countinuing education of our youth. As a large percentage of our 
youth are going on to college and studying the Constitution, the Declaration 
of Independence, studying the documents of faith on which the country was 
built, it is equally , inevitable tha they should ask themselves, do these 
things mean me? Don’ t they mean me? If not now, When? This is precisely 
the question that those four freshmen students in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
asked themselves on that February 1; 1960, the first student sit-in in the 


South. 


. For years they had been going in that Woolworth's store and making purchases 

at all the other. counters, but they decided to call a halt. After making 

purchases at other counters, they walked over to the one forbidden counter 

- sat themselves down and had some coffee. They weren't really thirsty. 
they asked for Liberty something far more important than coffee. They asked 

the right to sit there like anybody else and be served without anybody say- 


ing anything. 


Like the spirit that was expressed by a young white Freedom Rider, Jim 
~ Swearing, who almost lost his life in Montgomery in a mob, as he lay in the 
hospital with his head and face all bandaged up, he spoke through his cut 
and bruised lips and said, “We'll take kickings, we'll take beatings, we*ll 
take spitting on.  .. take even death, but we'll keep coming till we can 
ride from any=” ...1n the country to anyplace else without anybody saying 
anything.” -well that spirit 6 (aa among youth as they studied America," 


A third reason for the changing mood of Negroes is, of course, Africa, the 
emerging nation of Africa. Negroes, on the whole, have looked at Africa 
through the same prejudiced eyes as most Americans have. They thought of 
Africa as being a dark land that was populated with half-naked savages riding 
on the backs of elephants, and throwing spears at each other. But with the 
emergence of Ghana ani other free nations, Negroes of America began to look 
at Africa with considerable greater pride. Before that time, we were a people 
who, unlike other peoples of the nation, had absolutely no roots, no umbilical 
cords anywhere in the past. Africa we had blotted it out. We didn't want 
tothink about it. It was an unhappy thing. The long period of slavery was 
equally unhappy. We want to forget that. So that no, all of a sudden, that 
we have come alive as people after the Emancipation Proclamation, and that is 
our gain. People can never have a central destiny or beliefs unless they also 
have some sense and consciousness of roots into the past. So Africa has done 


that. 
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Well, it was the combination of these factors that created the new mood, and 
now you feel it, you feel it in the streets, you feel it fortunately in the 
spirit of non-violence, non-violent direct action, because a technique has 
been found based upon the teachings of Mahatni Ghandi that can win. Had 

it not been for this technique of non-violence and to those many persons qho 
are dedicated to non-violence, I believe, seriously my friends, that there 
would have been wide-spread bloodshed in the streets of our cities within 
the past two years. Fortunately, that has not occurred, and I trust with - 
all my heart that it will never occur. But we see the revolution moving 

in the streets, and we find that epople who have been afraid in the past | 
are no longer afraid. Afraid of going to jail, will zo to jail gladly. 

Not afraid of being beaten, the scars that they bear they carry just as 
proudly as they do their prison sentence. ‘So that they can't be stopped 
by the same technique that we used to keep Negroes in their place in the 
past. Because they'll overcome, they sing the song "We shall overcome." 
Because they'll overcome those fears. Oh I would not say that they*re not 
afraid, some people are, of course, afraid, anyone who's human is afraid 
some time, but the important thing is that the people who are involved in 
this revolution now have something stronger than their fear. That is a 
fierce determination and a fierce pride that keeps them moving. They are 
afraid of the dogs, but they walk right into the dogs. Afraid of the fire 
hoses and tear gas and the electric cattle prods but walk into them gladly 
for they are propelled by a motivation that is so deep that it cannot be 
stopped by these things. 


One old lady at a meeting in Greenwood, Mississippi, 70 odd years old had 
never thought about freedom before. All of her life she had worked in 
other people's kitchens. During this mass meeting, she got up, walked up 
to the microphone, took the mike, and said, "Children, I want to talk to you 
about freedom. All my life I've been scared and I've been running, but 
I'm tired of being scared and I ain't running no more." Well, that's the 
spirit and that's the revolution that's taking place, not only in the South 
but everywhere. Within the past several weeks, several months, and within 
the past several years, there has been more progress indsegregation than 
in any previous period in our nations' history. Cities which heretofore 
had been completely segregated are now opening up public accommodations, 
hotels, motels, restaurants, theater, lunch counters, bowling alleys. Deseg- 
regating, not completely but they've been moving rapidly. Yes, now we find 
that the resistance is building up, particularly in the Deep South. My In- 
pression is that brutality has increased within the past six months. In my 
work through Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, we've not seen the mobs 
of hoodlums, the vigilantes that we used to encounter. What we find in- 
stead are the law enforcement officers doing the job of the mobs. They are 
the ones using the brutality and the violence. There in Plaquemine, Louisiana, 
I barely escaped with my life from a lynch mob that was made up of state 
troopers and other persons deputized, riding state troopers horses with 
their weapons and their cattle prods Kicking open doors in the Negro con- 
munity on a house to house manhunt for me; throwing teargas into churches, 
chasing people into the parsonage, chasing. them out the back door and then. 
back into ‘the church with teargas, all the time screaming where’s Farmer? 
Come on out Farmer, they were overheard to say by three girls hiding under 
the church. When we catch that Farmer, we're going to lynch him." I had 
done nothing. Two weeks earlier I had led a demonstration. There was a 
demonstration that day but I was not in it. I was with hundreds of people 
there in the church being chased with teargas into the parsonage and into 
the back. Three of my lawyers who were down there:tried to escape by craw- 
ling through an open field in tall grass togt to the graveyard. They re- 
ported to me that when they got to the grave yard, the place came alive. 
There was a Negro behind every tombstone. This incidentally kills another 
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stereotype; we're not even afraid of a kraveyard. They finally crawled 
through the grass two at a time to get to a funeral home about half a block 
away. Troopers broke in the back door there saying "We think Farmer's in 
here. " There they searched a couple of people they theught might be me, 
their identification. Finally they stepped out, then hollered, "We've got 
all the tear gas and all the guns and you ain't got nothing. We give you : 
five minutes to get Farmer out here." This was no-ordinary mob. This was 
State Troopers, fifty of them plus other deputized persons. Well, I finally 
escaped with my life, s you can see, by riding a hearse, I took a wild | 
hearse ride to New Orleans through back gountry roads. We used two hearses, 
one as a decoy which worked, and the second one you ght say was the real 
McCoy. We got to New Orleans, and I called a press conference and described 
what had happened and announced that the next morning I was returning to this 
sleepy little town on the Mississippi,, Plaquemine, Louisiana, for my trial — 
which was set for that date and if they had @ warrant for my arrest, I would 
be there to see them. When I go back, fortunately, there were a number of 
FBI agents around, but the local people had no warrant for my arrest. No 
arrest warrant at all, in spite of the fierce terror of the previous night. 
The light of the charge on the previous information two weeks earlier when 
I had spent ten days in jail, the charge was a half a dozen crimes, one of 
them, disturbing the peace, anather blockinking the sidewalk, inciting to 
violence, disobeying an officer, inciting others to diso an officer. In 
the course of the trial, I was convicted of two, disturbing: the peace and 
blocking the sidewalk. The otkers were dropped; I was sentenced to thirty 
days and fined $100 and I am, of oourse, appealing, and will have to return to 
Plaquemine for the appeal on some date which has not yet been determined. But 
what happened in Plaquemine is happening in other towns.-.In Gadsden, Alabama, 
where people were beated with ‘billy clubs by the State Troopers of Alabama, 
cattle prods were used on them not enly to stick them but to twist them in 
them. Those are the instruments which they use to move cattle you know, 
and they give you quite'a shock. It’s as though you stick your finger in 
an open socket if they just touch them to ‘your skin or your clothing. And 
here they touch them and hold them and twist ‘them. » Two .of our field secre- 
taries of CORE were arrested in Gadsden and were brutally beaten by a State « 
Trooper in the elevator of the jailhouse in théir cells. I regret to 
say the FBI agent in town wasn't even d to investigate. We have filed ‘ 
complaints and protests with the Department of Justice and hope that action 
will be taken. Bur police brutality is increasing. This, my friends, is 
one reason that I feel so strongly that the civil rights legislation when 
it is adopted must include Part III which would grant the Department of 
Justice necessary authority to move in and file suits and take other injunctive 
action on all the violations of civil rights including those of Police brutality. 
The Department of Justice claims now it has no authority to move in in most 
of these cases. Well, let's give them the authority. Part III must indeed 
be a part of the civil rights legislation. So much a FEPC. So indeed, in 
my opinion, must be the section which would allow the withholding of Federal 
funds from those areas who practice segregation. I do not see how the 
Federal Government can be consistent when it says in one breath I is opposed 


to segregation and in the other breath it will continue to subsidize the 
existence of segregation. 


Well, we've talked about the South. Let me hastily say that the problem is 
by no means confined to the South. I am of the opinion that we are making 

better progress in the South in spite of the brutality than we are in the | 
North. I believe that the violence and the brutality of which I spoke I | 
believe that the bombing of the church in Birmingham and the murder of the 

four innocent children was the last violent act of people who see that the 
game is up who know that segregation is doomed; and it was an act of despera- 
tion. My concern is that unless the Federal Government has the authority to 
step in and fight it, then the frustration on the part of the Negroes living 
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_ under that brutality will become so great that those of us dedicated to 

non-vidence will not be able to keep the movement non-vident. There at 
Plaquemine as we were in the funeral home as the troopers were surrounding 
it and calling for me to come out, in a frenzy, one Negro was standing by 
me, a local citizen, pulled out a 5, and he said, "Mr “armer when a 
trooper comes through that door, he's going to be dead." I wrestled the 
gun away from him, I tried arguing with him telling him that he just 
couldn't do it. He could kill the Trooper but that he could jeopardize 
the lives of hundreds of people in retrun. I don't think he was convinced, 9 
but he finally gave up the gun. How long will they give up the gun? 


Well now, when I was in the Jackson Jail or rather in Parchman, Mississippi, 
at the State Penitentiary where we spent the last three weeks of our 

sentence, three of the guards brought home to me the urgency of working. 
These three guards came swaggering down the~corridor and stopped at my eel. 
One of them was a hugh fellow who was seven feet tall. We called him 
Neanderthal. They stopped at my cell and said, "Oh Farmer, come here." But 
let me explain, the first day I was in there at Parchman, Mississippi, at 
the penitentiary, I was called "boy," and I protested that at 41, which I 
was then, I thought I was a little old to be addressed as a boy. They then 
called me Farmer and after two or three days, they made areally heroic 
effort. They tried hard to say Mr. Farmer but the best they could come up 
with was Uh Farmer. For three weeks in Parchman, I was Uh Farmer. He said, 
"Uh Farmer come here." I got up and walked to the bars. He said, "We want 
to ask you something. You came down here from New York didn't you? Yes. 
You cama here to try to get rid of segregation. That's right. Here's what 
we want to ask you, they said. Back up there in New York where you live, 
could you buy a house or rent an apartment any place in the city you wanted 
to without regard to the color of your skin?" Before I could answer he 
said, “Just a minute Uh Farmer, we've got another question for you. Back 

up there in New York where you live could you get a job in a business any 
place in keeping with your training and ability just dike anybody else?" 
Thege was only one honest answer, and I said, "No." “hey shuffled and smirked 
and shuffled away down the corridor. Well, I know what their conclusion was. 
Their conclusion was, therefore, we had no right to be concerned about 
Mississippi.. I think all persons, especially all Christians must reject 
that conclusion. I'm a Christian and as a citizen we have not only a right 
and the responsibility to be concerned about injustice whereever we find it, 
. but my conclusion would be, therefore, we have an equal responsibility to 

be concerned about segregationad discrimination at home, New York, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, California, Detroit, anywhere it may be. 


And the problems of employment discrimination, housing iiiaiaiscen » and school 
segregation, remain large in the North. In fact, I think housing segregation 
is more acute in the North than it is in the South. Unfortunately, I fear 
that within the past ten years, residential segregation has definitely in- 
creased rathea than decreased. And to some extent, defacts school segregation 
has in fact increased and has not decreased. So, somehow, we've got to 

reach the bottom of this. We! ve got to get out, and I'm convinced that the 
current civil rights movement or revolution can do that if persons of good 
will become involved in it to the extent of their own likes and their own 
conscience. Nobody can be neutral at a time , like this. There can be no 
neutrality. We have a song that we want in Jail dow in Heinz County. It 

was a trade union song, they put new words to it. It was, which side are 

you on, which side are you on, which side are you on, which side are you on, 
as they say in Heinz County, no neutrals have they met, you're either for 

our freedom ride or you're all for Ross Barnett. Well there are no neutrals. 
You talk about innocent bystanders. There can be no innocent bystanders when 
there is injustice going on. If you're a bystander, you're not init. Be- 
cause if your're a bystander, you're helping those who perpetuate evil. By 
your lack of involvement and lack of concern, 
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Just two weeks ago in San Francisco, I sat in the airport in the coffee shop. 
A white man cane in, sat by me, slightly inebriated, not drunk, he said, "I 
want to talk to you." I said, "All right go ahead." I had a rough flight from 
San Diego. What happened? Well, the man sitting by me was from Alabama 
some place. He spent the whole trip telling me we shouldn't be concerned 
about the death of those four little girls in their Sunday School down in 
Birmingham. Did he convince you? He didn't have to convince me, because 
I"m not concerned. This isn't my fight he said. Maybe It's your fight. 
»You go anead and fight. Good luch to you. It's not mine. I'm not involved 
in it." He became quite agitated. He talked for a long time. I told him 
you can't be neutral. *ou must be involved. I'm not. I will not be in- 
volved. I had to leave to catch my plame. On the way out, I shook hands 
with him and said, "Well, brother, I hope you make up your mind soon." He 
said, "I'm trying hard not to." Well, I fear that lots of people in our 
nation are trying hard not to make up their minds, but now we must indeed 
stand up and be counted. We must be involved. I was pleased I could not 

be in the March at Washington. I was otherwise engaged at the time. In- 
cidentally, I was not in jail in the town of Plaquemine which had arrested me, 
but in a neighboring town, because the Plaquemine jails were filled up, so 

they farmed some of us out. Now in this other town we were pretty well 
treated. We even had a television set to watch part of the March. The 
thing that impressed me about the march was that there was a great sea of 
faces. Not only black faces but white faces, brown faces, yellow faces, 
faces of all colors. Now this is the way the revolution will and can be 
won. If there is a polarization in the American community of black versus 
white, then it cannot be by choice. It must be on the basis of. those who 
are with us on one side and those who are against us, whatever their cause 
on the other side. So I pray that all those will join the mobement and 

the revolution to complete the task of the Emancipation and to make America 
in Langston Hughes words, “America again," and as Langston Hughes put it, 
"Let America be America Again." 


It's never been an America for me. ‘he home of the brave and the land of 
the free. The Free? Who said free? Not me. Surely not me. Yes, I say 
it plain, America never was America for me. But by this oath I swear, 

America will be. 


Sed 


oe 


Alfred Duckett 
144 Fenimore Street 
Brooklyn 25, New York 


ULster 6-6398 


September 23, 1963 


Mr James Farmer 
Executive Director 
CORE 

165 Park Row 

New York City 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Forgive my sending you this carbon copy = but there is a method in my 
madness. If at all possible, I would like to get any changes ob corrections 
from you by phone any time this evening. If the piece basically suits you, 
I can then do a retyping job this evening — adding inserts to the original 
manuscript without having to re-type the whole thing. 


Reason for all the haste is I have to take off to SCLC convention tomorrow 
and want to shoot the piece in to the POST before leaving. With your 

own hectic schedule and also an awareness that the manuscript must be 
eames exactly what you want it to be, I hate to rush things so. However, 
they are most anxious for this which they had hoped to get by September 10. 


Could you phone me, regardless of lateness of the hour, to discuss any 
changes or corrections? 


The incident about President Kennedy I have to check on regarding detail 
but in essence it is what happened. 


The piece is now running close to 700 words over. It was to be 2300 words. 
But you gave me such a wealth of good material that it was a real prétemr 
problem. There will have to be cuts but, of course, they will show us proofs 
for final okay before going to press. 


By the way, this is to confirm that a»check for $500 will come to you 
directly from the Post hq in Philadelphia within not more than two weeks 
from final editing. 


It was a great pleasure to work with you and hope we'll get to do something 
on the Louisiana piece. I've put my agent to work on it. 
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WILLIAM K. WIMSATT, JR. 
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JANE M. HOEY January 8, 1964 


WILLIAM T. VANDOREN 


Treasmer 
Mr. James Farmer 
WILLIAM J. ROONEY 
enidio: Gitar National Director 


CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


Thank you for you kind letter of December 24th. 
You may if you like extend the deadline for your position 
JANE M. Hozy paper until the end of February. The principal meeting 
will be held in April, although the papers (at least the 
bulk of them) we want: in much earlier because we want to 
Geant B. LaDNER use them first of all in meetings of our International 
Committee, 


Water J. ONG We are grateful for your cooperation in this 
matter, Anything that you can send us will be greatly 
appreciated, 


Sincerely yours 


‘ a 
. 
‘ 4 


é 4 P 4 : fj \ 
Li i XQ 
Reverend William 


CHARTER MEMBER OF THE INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC MOVEMENT FOR INTELLECTUAL AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


: I read with mech interest the description of your 
rem hod the "epiritual personality of emergent Africa”, and 
iid 1i ) do @ short paper on "The African and the American 
cle only problem is that I do not think I could 
Gat tu vatly by tho GLAM of Buliaiy, as you indicéte. 


If it would be possible to allow a little more time, 
please let me know. I look forward to hearing from you. 


Sincerely yours, an 
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WILLIAM K. WHIMSATT, yr. 
Chairman 
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Chasrman-Elect 


JANE M. HOEY 
Secretary 


WILLIAM T. VANDOREN 
Treasurer 


WILLIAM J. ROONEY 
Executive Director 
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Chairman 
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December 3, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I enclose a statement describing a. program which 
the Commission is sponsoring on the "spiritual personality 
of emergent Africa.'' The members of our International 
Committee would like to ask you as one who has reflected 
on matters African to write a short position paper on any 
subject suggested to you by the list of topics we have 
arranged, Your paper will be used as material preparing 
us for discussion in our meeting. It will be mimeographed 
and circulated only to those who will be attending the 
meeting. The meeting will be closed; attendance will be 
by invitation only. — 


The paper we seek from you should be, let us say, 
about five typed pages in length. If you need more space, 
feel free to take it. Please keep in mind that while we 
ask you for such a paper because we respect your knowledge 
and understanding of Africa and the role of its people in 
the world, still we are not asking for a research paper, 
but one that simply states your opinion on one or other (or 
a combination) of the topics that dan consider especially 
relevant, 


We will be grateful for your cooperation in this 
matter, We feel less hesitant to ask since it is a request 
for aid in a program aimed at bettering fraternal relations 
among all of us, 


It will be most helpful if we-can receive the paper | 
within six weeks time, if that is convenient, | 


Sincerely yours, 


Pgh a : | 
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THE SPIRITUAL PERSONALITY OF EMERGENT AFRICA 


The past decade has witnessed the emergence of a free and independent 
Africa. This emergence raises questions fundamental to the future of the whole 
world. Among these is the question whether the colored man has a role which 
goes beyond achieving independence and his rights. As a colored man does he 
have something to offer the white man in reasserting human values -- and among 
these religious values? By drawing the white man into genuine involvement with | 
the lives of the colored population of the world, does the colored man have the 
opportunity of forcing the white people back upon their own white lives, help- 
ing them to break the chain of the dialogue of the mind with itself that has 
characterized white, European and American, civilization for so long? 


The white people are a minority in the world; the future is, in the 
quantitative sense, at least, with the colored race. But may not the future 
in the qualitative sense, be also looked upon as with them? Should not, or 
could not the future be characterized by a genuine rapprochement between all 
that is good in what has been the tradition of the Caucasian world with the 
values and the new vitality of the rising people of Asia and Africa? But can 
this be effected by anything less than a rediscovery by Western man of what 
his tradition has been; and precisely here does not the colored man have a 
special role of leadership in helping the white man with this rediscovery? 


With this in mind, we would like to raise the question of the spiritual 
personality of emergent Africa. We list below a set of headings, out of dis- 
cussion of which something like a profile of the spiritual possibilities of 
Africa might be drawn. What will be the spiritual shape of the world which 
the emergent nations develop? 


There are three principal divisions with similar subdivisions under 
each: | 
The African in Africa 
The African and the World 


The African and American Society 


I. THE AFRICAN IN AFRICA 


Social and Political 


The "tranquility, happiness, spontaneity" of the African and the 
invasion of technology 

The "classlessness" of African society; the position in African 
society of the African who has been educated abroad 

Family life; the African woman: her status and role 

The African public servant 

"The African Personality"; "Negritude"; the definition, meaning, prag- 

| matic value of these terms 

The new nationalism; freedom and responsibility; the tribal factor; 
socialism; Marxism; a third position between Western capitalism and 
Marxism 

The relation of social and cultural to economic development in Africa 

African unity -- political, legal, ethnic, cultural, linguistic; the 

Federation; Pan-Africanism 2 


- ia. 


Intellectual (Education) 


Is priority to be given to the development of elementary, secondary, 
or higher education? 

"Africanization" of curricula 

The role of the university in the development of the nation or of 
the continent 

The university and the formation of young lendelte: Spiritual and 
intellectual as well as social and political values: 

The need for research and pee ene on African history, especially 
pre-colonial 


Cultural 


The Arts : 
Art and the religious, moral, social life of the African 
The merging of two cultures: the African ahah opsiag and the colonial 
period 
Folk-culture and industrialization; innate artistic gifts and 
social and economic conditions 
The phenomenon of the revival of traditional customs, organizations, 
ceremonies among educated Africans 
Liturgical art: 
The merging of Pagan art and Christian art 
The assimilation of native design and colors in vestments, sacred 
vessels, etc. 
Church architecture 
Church commissions to African artists and architects 
Ecclesiastical music 
Social, linguistic, musicological problems of developing African 
church mastic 


Literature | 
Themes of African literature 
The problem of multiple dialects, foreign languages, the vernacular 
in African literature 
The responsibility and influence of various publications 
Journalism; freedom of the press; politics and the press 
The lack of native African publishing houses 


Religious: Christianity 


The Church and society: 
Christianity and the preservation, or erosion of African culture 
Inter-relationship of the Church and the national government 
Spiritual and ethical factors in the concept of social and economic 
development 


Education: 
Catholic educational institutions and the government 
Extent of success of Catholic educational institutions: on the 
primary, secondary, advanced levels? Are specifically Catholic 
institutions a mistake or a necessity? © 
The Church and the training of young leaders? 


Mission Work: 
"For every convert made by Christianity in Africa, Islamism makes 


three. In addition, Christian Africans often revert to Animism 
or switch to Islam; a Moslem almost never loses his faith.” 

Is the African deeply religious by nature; prepared to receive the 
dogmas of the Church? Has the Church fulfilled the religious 
yearnings of the African? 

The depth of religious instruction of converts in the past. (For 
example, have they been taught mental prayer as well as ethics?) 

Has there been the formation of an African elite? Specialized 
Catholic Action 

Is the African personality a help or an obstacle to Christianization? 
Is tribalism favorable or unfavorable to Christianization? Mission 
work and keeping the African sensibility "pure." 

The adaptation of African customs, rites, etc., to Christianity. What 
practical problems does such adaptation raise? 

Has there been any conflict between (1) establishment of the Church 
solidly and (2) aid to the poor, the slaves, etc. 

The formation of an African clergy, African religious congregations 

The repression of Christianity in the Sudan 


II. THE AFRICAN AND THE WORLD 


Social and Political 


The West: 
African concept of "Western values"; Western concept of "African 


values." 

Is Africa refusing “our civilization as a whole while accepting 
its details"? 

Hostility toward advanced nations; aid to Africa on a natioonl 
basis and strong feelings of anti-colonialism; Pan-Africa as 
a force against neo-colonialism 

Continued association with Europe? 

Can the West make any contributions to political revolutions in 


Africa? 


The Cold War: 
Is Africa a-pawn in the cold war? 
Western aid and protection against the threat of Communism in 
Africa; and strong feelings against neo-colonial interference 
The emerging African nations as a bloc against the Soviet Union 


The United Nations: 
The quality of African leadership in the United Nations and the 


increasing number of African nations represented 
The United Nations in Africas; economic aid, intervention in such 


problems as apartheid 


Intellectual (Education) 


Adaptation of European and American universities to the African 
environment 


oS 


Intellectual (Education) continued 
Teacher exchanges; student exchanges 
The dissemination of Western publications in Africa; the dissemination 
of native African publications in the West 
Scholarships abroad: in Europe, inthe United States, in Russia 


Cultural 


Art as a means of communication among nations: as a method of shaping 
the image of Africa in other countries 

The "purist" spirit in African art, compared to Western art 

Africa's centribution to the world in the arts? Influence on modern 
art; is the influence waning? 

Liturgical art: 
Is African sculpture, painting, architecture, closer than Western 

products to the genuine spirit of religious art? 

Do African poets and novelists truly represent their people? 

The African personality, negritude, as a theme in Negro literature; 
the phenomenon of African consciousness in Negro literature 

Is African culture a variant of folk-culture in Europe before the 
industrial revolution and before the spread of Christianity in 
the West? 

Has there been any romanticizing of African culture among Westerns? 

Cultural exchanges; seminars 

Scholarships abroad for the study of art, architecture, and music 
(as compared with the number in engineering, medicine, economics, etc.) 


Religious: Christianity 


Is there an emerging African spirituality that has much to offer 
Western Christianity? a birth of a new Christian culture; the 
penetration of religious values in politics, economics, art, 
family life? ("There is much in Africa that has already been 
lost in the West through its materialistic outlook." "Civilization 
does not mean industrialization and culture does not mean consti- 
tutional democracy."') | 

The effects of anti-colonialism on the attitude of Africans toward 
Christian missionaries. (The Church "neither is nor feels herself 
to be, an alien institution imposed upon that people from without" 
| -- Mater et Magistra.) 

Seminary training -- African missionaries, American and European clergy 

Ways of overcoming the scarcity of priests in mission territories (for 
example, volunteer diocesan priests from the West; lay African deacons) 


. ; Lay apostles and specialized missionary work (e.g. medicine teaching) 
| What can the mission societies show the develope nations of the Wes 
. about the changes necessary in pastoral work, liturgy, etc. 


III. THE AFRICAN AND AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Is the new mood of militancy among the American Negroes a reflection 

in part of the rise of the African nations. ". . . What the Negro des- 
perately needs is not anything that we can give him. It is something 

he must take for himself, a pride of race... ." What can "completely 
restore his amour propre to the American Negroes"? "JT heard an uneducated 
[Negro/ woman say: 'Those Africans standing up there in the U.N., they 
make me proud." 


ok} 


Could the colored in the United States emerge as the leaders in a move- 
ment not just for their own rights, but for the rights of all the de- 
pressed in the United States, white as well as colored? Thirty-six 
million white and colored (Professor Myrdal's figures) constitute a 


new and growing American "underclass," -- "men, women, and children’ 
trapped at the bottom" -- "urban and rural slum dwellers, old people 
living in isolation, the mentally ill -- all of whom are politically 


inarticulate and therefore politically unrepresented -- share croppers, 
small farmers, unskilled workers, aging who are throwmout of work by 
obsolescence, those who fail to qualify for Social Security or other 
welfare schemes -- the ill-educated, the dependent, the bitter..." In 
so far as the social salvation of the new American underclass depends 
on awakening of the American conscience is the instrument for stimu- 
lating such an awakening in American society the aroused and militant 
section of this underclass -- the American Negro? 


"The Negro became the most estranged, rejected, and alienated member of 
the American society... . Deep inside he lived as he could; at the outer 
gates he pushed and fought and performed prodigies of counter-assertion, 
pushing out and being pushed back again. This went on and on until only 
yesterday when, as he pushed with increasing force, the battered and 
quivering gates in front of him began to collapse, brought down finally 
by winds that had begun to blow from far away. Outside that gate waited 
no easy ascent, no goal clearly in view, but a steep cliff separating yes- 
terday from today, a future for which he still had to fight step by step 
and which now faces him in a blur." Could this blur be focused by the 
assumption of leadership described above? Would this decrease the racial 
emphasis? Is the racial emphasis a principal part of the blur? 


Has the new Afro-American militancy precipitated a crisis of the liberal 
conscience -- "the incredible, abysmal and really cowardly obtuseness of 
white liberals"? Is the failure on the white man's part to recognize his 
colored brethren as persons a reflection of his general failure to recog- 
nize his white fellows as persons? Is the "I/thou" dialogue of a Buber 
foreign to our white American world? 


The reaction to Africa of the American Negro who has travelled there -- 
"Those of the panel members who had been in Africa and are light dis- 
covered (of all sad things) a mild color prejudice against them. And 
almost all discovered that.Western technological civilization had molded 
them too strongly to accept or be fully accepted by the newly 7 
countries of Africa." 


The class structure of American Negro society: "Most of the leaders 

of this society come, naturally, from its upper regions and these are 
more out. of touch with their following than, perhaps, any popular leaders 
have been in the history of the modern world. They are out of touch 
because they have accepted the values of white America. They have not 
only accepted them, but made adroit use of them in furthering their own 
personal ambitions and the larger aims of their race." 


ae 
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LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE OF APPLIED ARTS AND SCIENCES 


5151 State College Drive @ Los Angeles 32, California Eastern Avenue at San Bernardino Freeway 
Division of Business and Economics 


January 27, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director, CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 

Thank you so much for your letter of January 22, 1964. I 
am very pleased that you would like to accept our invitation. It 
would be nice if you could make the May 15, 1964, copy date but 
should you not be able to fit this into your busy schedule, per- 
haps our next one will due. This is July 1, 1964. 


Again, thank you so much for your interest. 


Sincerely, 


bbt Curt. 


Robert L. Curry, dr. 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
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LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE or wruco ams um scunces 


5151 State College Drive @ Los Angeles 32, California Eastern Avenue at San Bernardino Freeway 


November 11, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director, CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


- The Northwest Review is quarterly published at the University of 
Oregon. The editorial staff hopes to introduce review readers to fine 
fiction, art, poetry and challenging essays and articles. May I, then, 
as social science editor, invite you to consider doing an article for 
NWR? 


With respect to subject matter, I would like to leave that open 
while inviting you to direct your remarks to any specific question which 
you feel is most in need of public debate. Should you find you can ac- 
cept our invitation, our future copy dates for next year's issues will 
be December 15, 1963, March 1, 1964, May 15, 1964 and during next sum 
mer. —— iii — 


I do hope that you will be able to accept the invitation primarily 
because we would like to present yow views to our readers and to offer 
CORE a formum in the Northwest where our review reaches about 2,000 sub- 
scribers and perhaps as many as 5,000 readers. 


Since you may not be familiar with the review, some of our past and 
future contributors to the current affairs section include Eric Hoffer, 
Irving Brandt, Frank Denner, Samuel Shapiro, Mr. W.H. Ferry, Professors 
E.U. Condon and Joel Hildebrand, Senators Maurine Neuberger and hopefully 
George McGovern, former Congressman Charles 0. Perter and many others. 


| Thank you for your interest in the NWR. I hope to hear from you at 
your convenience and hope too, that you can accept the invitation. 


HEL Gun, f 


Robert L. Curry, JY. 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
Les Angeles State College 
5151 State College Drive 
Les Angeles 32, California 


BORZOI1I BOOKS 


501 Madison Avenue 
New York (22), N.Y. 


April 9, 1964 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 
A WwHe VEL Y GERR to my friend John Killens for talking to you 
about our. conversation the other night and for introducing me to you. 


As he told 


ou, Ap was. ‘enormously impressed with that radio program 
on the subject of civil Disobedience, and it occurred to me that it 
was a subject that needed to be explored and that a book should be 
written about its: use now and its relationship to American life now. 
4 know. that you must be a very. busy man, but |'m wondering if we 


couldn! <. scree to have. luncheon some day to discuss this book and 


any ether tek ‘that you may have been considering. 


Sincerely, 


- Cameron 


Jamies Farmer, Esq. 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row — : 

New York 38, New York 


AC :ab 


617 Highland Avenue 
Newark 4, Ne Je 
June 2, 1964 


Mre James Farmer, 

Executive Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Rew 

New York 38, Ne Ye 


Dear Mre Farmers 


I am writing to ask permission to use the following selections in a 
beok, edited by Francis Broderick and myself and entitled Negro Protest 


Thought in the Twentieth Con ture, which The Bobbs—Merrill Company, I,Ce, | 
will publish in 1965: 


le. “Memorandum to A.J. Myste on Provisional Plans for Brotherhood 
Mobilization," February 19,5 1942-6 


2e “Additional Memorandum from James Parmer," March 9, 1942. 


I have a mimeographed copy of the two documents, which Gordon Carey 
gave me several months ago, and I skall assume that this stands as a 
correct copy of same, unless you indicate otherwise. 


Pjease note that we are primarily interested in the United States and 
Canadian rights, but I would also like to have world rights in order to 
make our book available to interested foreign scholars. I should alse 
like to point out that my book is to serve as a college textbook at a 
relatively low price, and I hope that you will take this fact inte 
account in deciding on a permission fee, if any. If your fee would be 
higher for world rights, please so indicate. 


- Pull credit will, of course, be given. If you wish a certain wording, 
please indicate it in your reply. 


Sincerely yours, 


om, id a po bk < ee je ee 

ie: 4 AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
INCORPORATED 

Yat 160 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Harowtp EVaAns LOcusr 3-9372 
Chairman ; 


Henry J. Cansuny 
Honorary Chairman 


CLARENCE E. PicKETT 
Executive Secretary Emeritus 


Cotis W. BEtxt 
Executive Secretary 


Ke 


ge April 2, 196) 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear James Farmer: 


Two publishers have expressed a desire to see 
the papers in our nonviolence in America book. Anchor 
is particularly anxious to have a look at the historical 
-segtion and your and McReynolds! pieces. I'd like to 
get this to them in the next two weeks. 


Can do? 


Yours sincerely, 


i 
wo i i Al 
Sf 
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Paul Lauter 
Director, Peace Studies 


en 
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Dear Jim Farmer, JUL 30 1964 


I know it's absurd to ask such things at 
times as hectic and dangerous as this, but.... 


Anchor has pretty well indicated that it 
wants to do our book on non-violence in America. 
They have indicated that they would probably 
want a few essays in addition to the ones we 
have; and they absolutely want to include yours. 
All but one of the ones in the current line-up 
(excepting a couple we've cut) are in. My job 
now is to read through the whole and to decide 
where there are gaps that must be filled by new 
essays and overlaps that must be eliminated by 
editing. I hope to do this during spare moments 
during the next month while I am in Mississippi 
so that I can have the thing in final shape for 
them when I return. 


It is therefore very desirable for us if 


you could prepare the paper in the nearest future 


possible. 
By the way, when it is typed, could we have 


two copies. Many thanks. 


Yours sincerely, 


Pi 


Cae a . 


rai Paul Lauter 
Non CS) 
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INCORPORATED 
160 North Fifteenth Street, Philadeiphia 2, Pennsylvania 
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TO: 
FROM : 


Chapter Chairmen 
James Farmer 


SUBJECT: Reapportionment 


On August 6, 1964, Carl Rachlin, General Counsel of CORE; 
presented written and_oral arguments to the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives in Washington in which he stated CORE's 
vigorous opposition to efforts being made in Congress to pass laws 
designed to nullify the “one-man-one-vote" rule annownced by the 
Supreme Court in June, 1964. The June “reapportionment decisions" 
had the effect of requiring many state legislatures to draw new 
districts giving greater repre sentation to cities and therefore to 


- the many Negroes who live in them. Congressmen representing largely 


rural areas are trying to overrule those decisions by statute and by 
constitutional amendment in order to maintain the old districts which 
permit rural representatives to control state legislatures and 
prevent the states from passing laws to help the cities solve problems 


t 
we * 
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In his statements Mr. Rachlin made the following point; 


(1) Elimination of the one-man-one-vote rule of constitutional 
law would take away political rights of Negroes in the cities and 
therefore tend to increase racial tensions. 

(2) The movement in Congress to overrule the reapportionment 
cases threatens serious harm to the Supreme Court and to other federal 
courts by attacking their independence and integrity as protectors of 
civil rights. 

(3) The proposed laws would set a dangerous precedent in the 
Qiidetinn of totalitarianism, because they would take away part of the 
voting rights of many American citizens and when one right can be taken 


away, @ll1 are in danger. 


oe’ 
(4) Elimination of the one-man-one-vote rule would legalize 
and encourage Wiiolesale gerrymandering of state legislatures by rural 


representatives. 

(5) Preservation of the one-man-one-vote principle will 
strengthen state governments by increasing representation given to 
cities in: state: legislatures. Because of the ever-increasing shift 
of population from rural to urban areas and the current population 
explosion in the cities, it is clear that most of the major probleme 
of the future will be found in urban enters of population ---problems 
such as unemployment, inadequate housing, racial discrimination, mass 
transportation, air pollution, and traffic control. In the past, 
rural-dominated state legislatures have refused to deat with these 
problems, thus leaving their solution completely up to the federal 
government, Ir the one-man-one- vote rule is retained and enforced, | 


the result should be increased state cooperation with federal authorities yo 


in-solving serious city problems. lo A 

—E, et : 
Since Mr. Rachlin testified a number of state legislatures have considered proposals 
for weighted voting. These proposals are inacceptable since they deprive Negroes 


of their physical presence in the legislature, in the Gebate and in the committee 


process. 


CORE Chapters Should Take Action 


1. They should take action to see that ehir state legislature is reapportioned on a 
one-man, oneevote basis. This means seeing, wirting your legislators and getting 
community support. Later it may mean nonviolent, direct action. | 

2. They shold mobilize that same community support against proposed constitutional 


amendments that would overturn the Supreme Court decision. 


SPT Se eee 


_ EST I2TH ST. 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
OREGON 5-2700 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Mr. James Farmer gs a1 68 


CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38 N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I think you would like to know that the major part of the manu- 
script for the book on “The American Race Crisis” lecture series held 
last year at The New School is now at the publishers. | 


We have decided--subject to your approval of course--that should 
the book be published, royalties beyond the advance will be divided 
equally among those authors whose manuscripts appear in the book, with 
two such shares going to The New School to cover part of the contin- 
uging administrative costs related to this project. If all fifteen 
lectures are included in this book, therefore, the royalties will be 
divided into seventeen equal parts; if twelve lectures are used, the 

- royalties will be divided into fourteen equal parts, etc. 


I hope this meets with your approval. 
Sincerely yours, 


Robert Wy. Landon 


Albert W. Landa 
Director of Public Information 


«DEMOCRACY AND NONVIOLENCE 
The Role of the Individual in World Crisis 


by Ralph T. Templin 


Foreword by A. d. Mste Introduction by James Farmer 


In Defense of Democracy we are releasing 
In December an analysis of the 5 most 
important issues of the age: 


War or Peace 
The Race Problem 
Mass Society and the Individual 


"A timely and significant book on an important problem 
of our time” -- Pitirim Sorokin 


"Violence is now seen to be anachronistic in the large. 
It will one day be seen to be anachronistic in the 
little, when the new machines prove (as they always 
have) to be uncontrollable. But man is incapable of 
abandoning his adherence to it, and the more advanced 
he becomes (West and East), the more madly he main- 
tains his dependence. The result of this conflict 
between reality and dream is ever-increasing convul- 
sion; this is the classical preparation for the 
classical tragic denouement. Modern man -- we bright- 
eyed, bushy-tailed Americans above all ~- has to have 
this book -- and Ralph Templin is the man to have 
written it." --- Milton Mayer 


AN EXTENDING HORIZONS BOOK 
by PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 
11 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


inl 
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The convergence of the Classical and Judaic-Christian 


traditions brought into being a philosophic outlook which, when 
articulated through the Enlightenment and the Age of Reason, 
served as the inspiration and point of departure for the most. 
noble of human enterprises, liberal democracy. Democracy of 
this type, as it was expressed through the persons and docu- 
ments of the American struggle for independence, represents an 
apex in humanity's quest for liberty, equality and brotherhood 
under law. This democracy set forth the manner and means by 
which the people of a nation might participate in. political 

and economic affairs and so build for themselves and posterity 
a way of life and envi ronment productive of the greatest degree 
of human achievement and self-realization. 

This great vision is on the verge of extinction and we as 
individuals must cheose whether we shall be spectators to its 
rapid decay and death or take the initiative in an effort to 
resurrect the edifice we have allewed to crumble around us. 

Dr. Templin's book is an attempt to penetrate the facade 
of mass-America and expose the causes of the weakening of our 
democratic spirit and institutions and explain the apathy with 
which we view the demise of our cherished ideals. The impli- 
cations of his conclusions reach far beyond America. The prob- 
lems unearthed are so basic as to have significance for peoples 
of societies and nations the world over. 

Contending that Western civilization is 3n the brink of 
self-annihilation, he calls for new direction. We need to re- 
evaluate our culture and determine a way in which we can expur- 


gate those themes which are leading us toward moral and politi- 


cal dissolution, violence, racism, bureaucratization, confermity, 


persecution, hate, and other forms of dehumanization. 
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Democracy and Nonviolence offers no final solution to any 


of these problems, but rather points the direction in which we 
must seek to find solutions. Many of the ideas and methods 
are exploratory and experimental in nature and, indeed, a re- 
current theme is that all thought, all knowledge, all truth | 
and all human activity are tentative, exploratory and experi- 

mental. 

In defining the crisis of our times, Dr. Templin offers 
an approach to its solution which draws heavily on and incor- 
porates elements from three major sources. These are the de-~ 
mecratic experimentalism of the American philosopher John 
Dewey, the ethical precepts and nonviolent revolutionary tech- 
nique of the great Indian spiritual leader, reformer and states- 
man, Mahatma Gandhi, and the socio-economic doctrine of land, | 
homestead and community of the Decentralist movement led by | 
outstanding social theorists such as Arthur Morgan and Ralph 
Borsodi. 

Taken together, these three outlooks provide the basic 
principles of Dr. Templin's “democracy by and for the people" 
and a method, as well, by which the people may revise the : 
existing social order and reintroduce the elements of indepen- 
dence and individual participation. 

Extremely sensitive to the ways of totalitarian govern- 
ment, to the suppression of civil liberties, to the implica- 
tions of nuclear armament and to the many pitfalls, economic 
and social, of democratic living, Dr. Templin weaves the strands 
of his accumulated experience into an interesting and provoca- 
tive critique. Exhibiting remarkable insight into the roots 


ver the crisis of man in mass socie<y, he demonstrates a criti- 


cal acumen which is at once devastating and ameliorative. Few 
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manifestations of western social malignancy escape analysis. 
Within this critical probing, reconstructive applications are 
offered. Much of the book is devoted to explicating the doc- 
trine and technique of nonviolence. As a democratic process 
through which each member of society can participate in bringing 
about needed changes, nonviolence is brought down from the eso- 
teric realm to the level of human activity and performs the 
function of an effective ins t#ument of social changes As a 
task to be undertaken by conscientious and dedicated persons, 
itis présented in opposition and as a realistic alternative to 
existing forms of violence and destructive individual and so- 
cial behavior. 

"In 1953, in an address before a Chicago audience, the 
late Justice, Robert H. Jackson, declared that ‘no nation is 
more force-minded than our own,'” Is this statement true? 

And if it is, what is meant by "force-minded"? Is it power- 
politics and brinkmanship? The policy of armed deterrence and 
massive retaliation? Is it "defensive" aggression, ie., pre- 
ventive war as in Korea and Vietnam? How about economic ex- 
ploitation at home and abroad, or perhaps economic blockade as 
in Cuba? Is it all of these? Can such policies as these, 
which are alternately practiced by Western and Communist coun- 
tries alike, secure the future existence of humanity? People 
all over the world are beginning to question the'wisdom of 
these methods and make their feelings known. Nor is it on 
these matters alone that universal protest is being registered, 


There is a rising tide of popular revolution which 


threatens to engulf the world. In Asia, Latin America, Africa 


and in America itself, the voice of the people is being heard. 


The overwhelming negation of a "war candidate" in the recent 
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American election is ample evidence that Americans will not | 


support a government espousing a philosophy of power. What . 
weuld have resulted had they been offered a candidate who une- | 
-quiyecably affirmed a policy of peace? 

There is increasing discontent among the colored peoples 
of the world who are in the process of casting off, once and 
for all, the chains that bind them to inferior status and 
second class citizenship. The United States mist take the 
leaa din sympathétically supporting peoples struggling for their 
treeddms against exploitative and dominant orders. We must 
come to recognize that behind these movements for equality 
and just treatment, for independence and freedom is the same 
spirit and dedication that brought our own democracy into 
being. If the American heritage is to be preserved it will be 
through its universal application and implementation for the 
countless thousands who are pressing for the right to self- 
determination and democratic social organization. 

But few realize that the democratic heritage of this na- 
tion is in the process of dry rot. Most Americans appear to 
believe that democracy is something already achieved. "They 
think that all that remains to be done is to export democracy 
to other countries -- by force, if necessary." Far from being 
an exportable commodity, democracy, in the United States, is a 
way of life not yet fully realized. Social inequality and ra- 
clal segregation stigmatize great numbers of minority Americans. 
Economic inequality is, perhaps, more characteristic of this 
countrr than any of the "advanced" nations. American Demo- 
cracy, arrested, unfulfilled, has become stagnant, or worse, 
and in most areas of life yields to the oppressive forces of a 


regimented mass society. 


- 
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lence addresses itself to the fol- 


lowing. questicis which constitute the present world crisis. 
1. How can the individual be liberated from the tentacles of 
Mass Society? 

The present. organization of our society is inimical to 
true democracy. We live in a mass culture operated by a cor- 
porate bureaucratic machine that robs the individual of that 
combined sense of being the intelligent, initiating and respon~ 
sible controlling unit of his environment. The majority of 
the population no longer participate in planning and control 
ef society at any level, local, state or national. Indivi- 
duality has been lost. Participation is a fiction. The | 
leveling and dehumanizing process which has brought this si- 
tuation into. being is a: function of the continuing tendency 
toward centralization, consolidation, massive incorporation 
and bureaucracy; the gobbling up of the smaller unit by the | 
larger unit. This process exists in all fields, government, 
bisiness, labor, etc. It is also evidenced in urbanization, 
in the movement of peoples toward the cities and in the éx- 
pansion of these cities into the suburbs. 

The great bureaucratic-industrial machine is dependent for 
its survival, at least in part, on this urban phenomenon. A 
means of checking the power of this colossus of centralization 

might be to effect some degree of population iceniedien. Bo th 
to restore independence to individuals and to accomplish the 
decentralization of political and industrial structures, we 
must return the community to society -- a community small 
enough to promote in. each person a sense of belonging and of 
being a participating member. 


2. How will the dilemma of racism and democracy be resolved? 
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‘ In his discussion of the problem of racial inequality Dr. 


Seaplin reveals one of the basic conflicts of this century. 

The Civil Rights Movements, in their struggle to bring to all 
‘peoples the dignity and equai treatment guaranteed under the 
constitution, are placed in a world-wide perspective. These 
movements are seen as an expression of a general demand for 
equal status by colored peoples in all parts of the world. 

"Our democracy is betrayed by racism." As long as race 
is considered a basis for discrimination, as long as raciai. 
bigotry is practiced in a large part of our country, as long 
as equality of all peoples is no more than a hollow phrase, . 
America is not morally fit for world leadership. 

Americans must prepare their nation for its task of ex- 
tending freedom to all peoples by extending freedoms to all 
its own citizens. The world is watching the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Which of these two offers assurance for the 
survival of the United Nations and for future world peace and 
security? The stakes are highi The future of Western diberal 
democracy and very likely the survival of maikitd tune on the 
answer to the question, "Whither go the colored peoples of the 


world?" 

The success or failure of the Civil Rights Movements in 
this country may hold the answer. The outcome of these move- 
ments will undoubtedly be of major significance in plotting 
the journey of all the colored people in Birmingham or Rangoon. 
3. How may we achieve peace in a world of violence? 

Dr. Templin contends that the most effective democratic 
method yet discovered for bringing about social change in a 
peaceful way is the technique of nonviolence. The superiority 


of nonviolence over violent methods rests in the permanence of 


DEMOCRACY AND NONVIOLENCE Page 8 
its accomplishments and in its capacity as a method te change 
¢énditions with a minimum of residual hate and vengeance. 

"Nonviolence does not overlook evil for the sake of peace; 
it is a faith for those who understand that when people are — 
violent against evil, it is practically impossible for them 
not to become brutalized by the violence they practice. Non- 
vielence embraces freedom frém enmity and rancor and strives 
for a real inner change in its opponentsi It cannot by defini- 
tion fall victim to the mentality of violence.” 

The most virulent and inspired movements in the fields of 
civil rights and peace-disarmament have come to recognize this 
principle and today seem té6 be putting it into practice for 
the benefit of the whole human race. It is within this frame- 
work, the application of nonviolence, that Dr. Templin assesses 
the significance of peace, disarmattent and pacifist movements 
in relation to the overall task ahead. 

In the final chapters the role of the individual emerges. 
As responsible, democratic citizens, it is up to éach of us te 
examine these problems and then to decide upon a course of 
actien that will bring some solution to a world weary of con- 
flict, inequality, exploitation and national, personal and 
psychological violence. If man is to survive as a thinking, 
feeling, participating member of his society, it is incumbent 


on each of us to do all within our power to arrest ideological 


states and fanaticized masses in their stampede toward inevi- 


table oblivion. 
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Porter Ss argent 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISER 1! BEACON STREET 
TO PARENTS AND SCHOOLS 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
SARGENT’S HANDBOOKS 


Boe torr 


31 October 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 


National Director , Pn 
CORE 
38 Park Row se” 


New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 

Ralph Templin has written me in regard to your introduction 
to his forthcoming book, Democracy and Nonviolence and has expres- 
sed your concern about a deadline. Accordingly, the date that we 
have in mind is the last week of November. 


May I say that we greatly appreciate your interest and we 
wish to make the preparation of the introduction as flexible as 
possible within the demands of our overall scheduling so that we 
interfer minimally with your most needed work. We would hope for 
from 10 to 20 double spaced typed pages which we will prepare for 
printing. Your assistance will aid in gaining attention which we 
pam is worthy of this reflection of Ralph Templin's interests and 

ife’s work. 


I would like to express personally my admiration and sympathy 
for the work that CORE is carrying on in the nation and compliment 
you on your energetic and imaginative leadership. 


Thank you very much for your interest and help. 


Sincerely yours, 


i) Mee lake EI, 2 aw 
Willis H. Truitt (Ed. ) 


e 


Porter Ss argent 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISER 1} BEACON STREET EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
TO PARENTS AND SCHOOLS SARGENT’S HANDBOOKS 


iB asx Furr 


October 28, 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am indeed delighted to know that you can 
give consideration to the book Democracy and 


Nonviolence: The People's Passage to Peace. 


May I beg your indulgence for a month or 
two in order that galleys of the book may be 
complete.prior to mailing this to your New 
york office. 


Let me know of any further requests or 
arrangements that this office can assist with. 


October 24, 1963 


Mr. Porter Sargent | 
Porter Sargent, Publishers 
ll Beacon Street 
Boston ;8, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Sargent: 


I have a letter from my old friend Ralph Templin, 
asking me to write a brief introduction to his fox thoeing 
book whieh vee are publishiss, to be sae ee nocracy and 

A ‘shall be 


Pec de tile, Gall lave oe y advise ie. Templin. 


delighte 


If you wousd be willing to send me the page proofs 
when they are ready, so that I may better grasp the 
perspective of the book, I shall then, with pleasure, prepare 
the introduction. 


Sincerely yours, , | 


James Farmer 
JF :GL National Director 


cc: Ralph Templin 


October 24, 1963 


Mr. Ralph tT. Temp lin 
Journal of Human Relations 
Central State College 
Box 307 


Dear Ralph: 


I have your good letter of October 14 and am pleased 
to know about your forthcoming book on Democracy and Nonviolence. 
I was saddened, however, thet you fa4t it necessary to re- 
introduce yourself to me. Of course I remember you very well 
and have thought sbout you many times. How could I possibly 
forget those days of early ferment which gave birth to the 
nonviolent movement in this country? It was your thinking 
at that time, along with several others, which helped to mold 


my own thoughts. 


3 ehall be delighted to write a brief introduction to 
your beok, and am today sending a letter to your publisher to 
that eféect, a copy of which is enclosed. I shall look forward 
to receiving the page proofs when they are ready, if he will 
send them. 


With warmest pesvonal regards, 
Cordially yours, 


James Varmer 
National Director 


The JouRNAL OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE e BOX 307 e WILBERFORCE .« OHIO 


Office of Editorial Board 45384 
RALPH T. TEMPLIN 


Chairman October 14, 1963 


[CT 16 i960 


Mr. Jim Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Jim Farmer: 


In conversation with the publisher of my forthcoming 
book, Democracy and Nonviolence: Ihe People's Passage to Peace, 
Porter Sargent has suggested names of persons in leadership of 
nonviolence in America for someone to write a brief appropriate 
introduction to it. I replied at once that I knew you well, 
Since, as one of the members of that F.O.R. Council I helped to 
loan your “field service" to CORE for its early development, 
and that I would prefer you to any other among present leaders. 
You will probably remember that, as one of the expelled Krista- 
grahis with J. Holme Smith of Harlem Ashram and the N. Y. FOR 
N.V.D.A., L associated with the third, Paul K. Keene, and that 
at the School of Living, Suffern, New York, and in New York City 
and vicinity, we together set up conferences of nonviolence and 
decentralization. I remember one was in A. Philip Randolph's 
office in Harlem. This was in the years 1940 and on, prior to 
formation of CORE in a national sense at least. Bayard Rustin 
and Ernie Bromley were among the stalwarts in New York who came 
into nonviolence in those earliest years. 


The book is divided into three sections--I, A Gandhian 
View of the West, II, a Gandhian Alternative to the West, and 
III, Toward a Recovery of Democracy. It looks toward nonviolence 
in the depth of its positive, a human community, and of its inter- 
national and correlated application; in other words, toward the 
unified nonviolence of the future, if man is to save himself, 
let alone his democracy. 


Please say that you will do this, not for my sake 
merely, but for what you can do in this way for the movement of 
nonviolence of world proportions and of the future leading into 
the new “young world." If you agree, please also drop just a 
line to that effect to the publisher, Porter Sargent, PORTER 
SARGENT, Publishers, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts; 
and, as he has written, he will send you the page proofs when 


Mr. Jim Farner -2- October 14, 1963 


ready so that you can get a better idea what the book sets forth, 
provided, of course, he accepts this suggestion. 


I will certainly greatly appreciate your offering to do 
this for me and for the cause we both cherish. I1 appreciate your 
splendid leadership of CORE and the place CORE has found under 
that leadership in America's nonviolent movement. 


RTT/fevr 


cco: Mr. James Farmer 


17 March, 1965 


Juliette Colangelo, Chairman 7 


=e Behe 
c/o Miceli 
Dear Miss Colangelo: 


I am encl has written to the editor 


of your 


thet thie will be useful in erousing interest in your 
new chapter for Students for a Democratic Society. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Muterélli 
Administrative Department 


aps: gaces. 
: eee 95%% : ile; 
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go 


Su7 Greenway East 


c/o Miceli 
March 9, 1965 


Mr. Jamés Farmer, Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 


2% Hirk Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer : 


I am writing on behalf of the Students for a Democratic 
Society chapter at AdelpHii University. We spoke to you after 
your talk at Convocation here on Wednesday, February 2, at 
which time we informed you as to the situation on Adelphi's 
campus. We are faced with a politically apathetic campus and 
find that most students are unaware of any attempts which are 
being make to “unapathize”" the school. 

Our attempts at changing this situation have often met 
with disillusionment, to sey the least. It seems that many 
students do not care about current history. 


could find the time to write a letter to our school paper, the 
Delphian, in which you could show how a S.D.S. chapter is 
important for Adelphi in overcoming student apathy, and in the 
work which it does and will do. 

A letter will appear in the Delphian from Adelphi'ts §S.D.S. 
chapter explaining our goals, and describing action projects. 
Most prominent in this will be the demonstration at the 
Chase Manhattan Bank planned for March 19. I wonder if you 
could relate this to your allusion to United States investment 
in South Africa, wich you made at Convocation, in order to — 
help illustrate the urgent need for an S.D.S. chapter on this 
campus. 

We certainly appreciate your taking an interest in our 
activities, and we thank you for your offer to write a letter 
to the Delphian. 


Adelphi University Chapter, 


West Hempstead, New York 


We cannot help but feel that it would help our cause if you 


Students for a Democratic Society 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY East tansine 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE - DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 


ee 


gr? . April 27, 1965 


Dear Miss Mutarelli: 


Many thanks for your 
letter of March 30 telling me $hat 
Mr.Rarmer will be glad to write mm 
article on Dr.DuBois for the Journal 
of Human Relations. I fully realize 


the limitations of time. In order 

to help just a bit I wonder if you 
might broach the subject to Mr.Farmer 
again - that is so that when I talk 
with him on May 13 here at Michigan 
State he will recall my request and 
his reply. Merely as a broad guideline 
I see the article from 1000-2500 words 
long, dealing with DuBois! influence 
on or relation to the modern protest 
movemént. 


Again, my thanks. I do 


appreciate your help. 
fai Wald, 
1 


Daniél Walden 


Assistant Professor 


r Mr. Walden: 


Mr. Farmer received your letter of March 25th just before 
leaving the office and asked me to reply. 


Mr. Ferner wish ce P gos to write the article on W.B.B. DuBois 
murnal of “1 , ms. His only problem is 
ticle is not needed until 1966 there 
He did_ask that you keep after 


when Mr. Farmer is at the University on May 13th 
it will be possible for you to discuss it with hia. 


ocepistitin yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY east tansine 


wom ~ 
Per ne, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE « DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 


March 25, 1965 
Dear Mr.Farmer: 

On the eve of victory I send 
you greetings, thanks, and the wish that 
there will be no relaxation until the final 
victory is won. I realize that I will be 
seeing you in May when you visit our campus 
(I work very closely with Bob Green), but I 
wonder if you will mind a request now in a 
different area. I am going to be the special 
editor for one issue of the Journal of Human 
Relations (published at Central State College, 
Wilberfarce,Ohio) in 1966, the issue to be 
devoted to "Color in the 20th Century, that is§™ 
a panorama of the life of W.E.B.DuBois. I 
am aware that Dr.DuBois is a touchy subject 
these days with some but I would like to ask 
you for a short article (say 1000 words oyso) 
on how DuBois influenced the Negro Rights 
movemént, as you see it. This is only a 
suggested topic; actually, if you are willing, 
you can write it any way you find it. I am 
only sorry that since this is a labor of love 
for all of us that I cannot offer:you any 
money. But be assured that the movement will 
continue to receive my support, and be very 
sure that if you can contribute a piece you 
will have our immense gratitude, In addition, 
you will have added a necessary link in the 
effort to explain to all one of the great 
men of the 2Oth century. 

In the hope that I will hear from 
you, and knowing that I will soon see you, I 
am 


Si el' 


Daniel Walden 
Assistant Professor 
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such a task it sheuwldebe fully re- 


cognized that we are operating in an area of such unpredictability-- 


ospectus on the eienntsdeion®s ec for growth £or—six_monaths—and 


both financially and in terms of the requirements of the day. No blue 
print is possible in our area of operation, and none of us should become 
wedded to any structural plans of growth. More or less funds may be avail-~- 


able than anticipated, and what seemed most urgent at one: period may become 


(PAs tic at the next. 


oo 


vacuum. It must be seen from an over-arching view of 


direction of growth and expansion 
cannot be viewed in 
the objectives we seek and the kind of society we want, as well as our concep- 


tualization of the problem of reaching those goals. With our increasing move- 


ment in the direction of ghetto orientation, community involvement and community 


organizatéen, a central question arises which needs to be answered before we 


can even suggest guide lines expansion. 
That question is: "What do we want to do with the ghetto?” To put 
the questéen in several other ways: What is the future of the Harlems of this 


nation? do the Harlems fit into the society which CORE wants? Are we 


ly seeking now separate but equal? Is this an “operation boot strap” to 
elevate the standards of the ghetto? Is integration desired and if so can it 
be achieved through elevating the ghetto? What is the meaning of freedom in 
CORE’s context, now or any other time? | ‘ 

Obviously, no definitive answer can be given to these crucial questions 


at this time. But we must recognize their relevance in terms of our activities 
both North and South. 


eS 
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I suggest that the answer to the above questions be formulated 
in the following broad context: what the Negro community seeks in American 
society is Freedom and Equality. Freedom involves the right to exercise the 


prerogative of choice in all areas of the nation's life » unrestricted by race, 


Where there is no choice in where one may live, where one may work, whether 


and for whom one may vote, etc., there is no freedom. To the extent that tut 


choice is restricted, freedom is aps Freedon, then, involves the right 


to live wk ne: “=: 


A p< : ; rousing it ‘the q j 
area,—and the right to work at a job + hie auali 4 ee ae 
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A 
Obviously, for reasons of economics, tradition, identity, burgeoning race pride, 


and other ranges of choice, many Negroes would choose to continue to live in 
the Harlems of the country even were their choice no longer limited. The open 
society which we seek, therefore, may be pictured, at least in terms of residence, 
as a society with many Negroes voluntarily dispersed through all residential 
areas through the achievement of open occupancy, with many others, probably 
a majority, living in predominantly Negro areas of the cities by choice, with 
such areas made livable through improvement of housing, employment, cultural 
and educational standards, 

But even when such freedom, or freedom of choice, has been secured, 
the job of achieving equality sebstiecily, economically, educationally, om 
culturally will remain unfinished. The two tasks, of course, cannot be separated, 
The thrust toward freedom advances the quest for equality, and progress toward 


equality increases the range of freedom. I believe, however, that it aids 


programmatic clarity to see the two thrusts as separate but interrelated. 


i wm, om 9 ee 

we must continue hammering mney, arriers of as and 
; és 
discrimination, in housing, jobs, schools and public scecmmedations, It seems 


to me, as we seek to organize community action to eliminate the inequities-- 


political, educational, cultural--our community organization program is aimed — 


essentially at the latter thrust, while CORE*s traditional approaches have been 
_ aimed at the former. 
of the past and analysis of the present indicate that greater depth and subtlety 
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gi SK Le me, thet~tkize-ove Bt basic aspects *ef—the—prebiem: 


Yeg, the traditional approaches are not enough, Examination 


“J 3 
political > stcoartianl economic, cultural, Let us briefly describe each, 


It is clear that many of the objectives we seek in terms of 
retraining and jobs, elimination of slums, city planning for integration in 
housing and schools, etc., depend ultimately upon the responses we are able 
to exact from political machinery, local, state and federal, In the past, we 
have relied almost wholly upon pressuring and cajoling the political units toward 
the desired response and have been largely content with attacking them, rather 
than changing them, when the required response Ds not forthcoming. 

I suggest that this is not an adequate approach, The key to 


achieving our political objectives is political power. Only diminishing 


returns can be achieved through political pressure of demonstrations which 
are not backed up by the muscle of political power, 

This means much more than endorsing candidates on a national 
level, though I am convinced that we must now do that. It means more importantly 
endorsing candidates and running our own people for political office on the 


local, state and federal level, And it means even more than that. It also 


means forging machinery to get our people (CORE people) into decision - 
making positions on local, state and federal agencies which determine policies 
and fashion programs relative to CORE’s objectives. 


In other words, rather _ standing outside of the political 


“power structure” and talking at that—~entity—end—seeking_to represegs—the minority 
eoumunity~ 
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“decisions from within, while haa nee: to pressfre from without. This r 
means, among other things, urging our members to become active in politics 
on a ward and a precinct level. z | 
Obviously, there are grave pit-falls in such a course. It can 
become, on the local level, a dirty cut-throat business, and we will lose our 
political virginity and purity. We should be fully aware of this and the decision 
must not be made lightly. No decision in CORE'’s history has been more crucial 
or more dangerous. To follow swh a course as suggested is to sign a contract 
with unpredictability and uncertainty, but there are few certainties in life, 
and nothing completely predictable except the status e 
In such a course as is suggested cin and grand ones 
will try to take over our local and regional organizations. Opportunistic 
individuals will join CORE to use it to further their own political ambitions, 
CORE members may fight CORE members in the sharp partisanship of political involve- 
ment and candidacies. Political parties will seek to make the organization 
extensions of themselves and adjuncts of their political machinery. Yet, I am 


convinced that we must run these risks, and must eetemty develop means of 


controlling oy defeating such attempts, y 
 Wtemal CORE re i , Jer 
forhors oiler ermal ee Ze Action Department of COMy-to-be 
TRAM) @ 


eli-~)"Fteteber *- 


-in_the—joh_deseriptien, help our chapters and the national organization chart 


a clear course through the morass which we will, be quastiul 
é£______——-sThis new Department should be faa dguns in Washington, D.C,.- 


d-staffed on a director, a ageneerenber. ond a typists well. ‘within net 


six months, preferably by December i or Janusry 1. In eonjuneton with this, . 
AS | 
\as inditated in the ‘Organization Dapadceent® 8 projection, 


Political action committees should be established | 4m local CORE chapters. 
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A second aspect of the problem is, of course, educational. All 
of our efforts, including the political ones, must be limited by educational 
deprivation within the Negro community North and South. The Southern regions 
of CORE are now developing their programs in this regard. The North must do 
likewise. I would project as the next new department of CORE, following the 
Political Action Department, an Educational Action Department which would be 
concerned not only with the traditional attempts to achieve quality integrated 


education, but also remedial and compensatory programs as well. 


tion-that this department.be-set up before=t ? 
| | EG 
We have already, explored with 


two agencies of specialists in remedial education. s Ryans ein is now 


i hand), awaits “RpProval of and faperer ation of und. ry the CORE Seholarahtp, 


i 


tion and Defense Fund. Failing to secure that, I suggest jthae we scale the 


pr ram do had seuk our own funds oa may 
J 
A third aspect of the problem is, of course, economic. I 
suggest that much more is involved in this than the seeking of existing jobs or 
the demanding of new ones through public works. It involves also finding other 
cures for the economic ills of the ghetto. It involves, I believe, the formation 
of coops (producers and consumers), and credit unions, encouraging the establish- 


ment of small businesses, encouraging the pooling of resources in the Negro 


community to establish larger business and manufacturing industries, detailing 


a program for more Negroes who can afford it to buy stock in certain selected 


key industries, and pooling their stock-holding power by assigning proxy votes. 
In other words, it means, as in the case of political action, 
developing a concerted drive to achieve economic power, and, to the maximum 
extent possible, influence the “economic power structure”. The latter is far 
more difficult than the former ‘ and that is one reason for my projecting the 
olitical action department first and the Economic Action Department later, 
a by- en the #he of 1966.— _ sooner wane to be 
done be re this oaae ‘ean ibe viable. sg that ts one of the taeks I /forese 
meh Durenckdiabeiee: in “CORE, ‘working dikxectly ie my supervision. 


f Also, as in the case of political action, I would recommend 


Gare 
simultaneous establishment within our chapters of economic action committees, 


or enlargement of existing employment committees into same. 


A fourth crucial aspect of the problem is the cultural--the 
devilish concept of innate Negro inferiority, mental, spiritual, emotional, 
developmental, which has become so much a part of the culture of this nation 
that our children, white and black, breathe it in the air and very nearly suckle 
it from the breasts of their mothers. The other side of this phenomenon 


is the deculturation of the American Negro which produces the 5 a 


referred to as that of “identity”. I would further project 


establishment of a Cultural Action Depart- 


ment. 
Such a department would not be public relations, It would involve 
instead the dissemination of information and the appealing to emotions through 


the usual media of mass information and cultural communication. This will then 


work in getting the message in the theatre and films, in advertising and TV, in 


comic books and national magaz » in the lecture platforms of the nation and in 


music, the arts, literature 
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and the dance. 


There will, of course, be duplication of some of the work 


now being done by Community Relations, but I consider this task sufficiently 
important and distinct from public relations to be a specialized programmatic 
department. It will also duplicate, or more accurately, mesh into some of the 
work done by the Educational Action Department, for a part of the compensatory 
(as distinguished from remedial) work of that department will include Negro 
history and culture and achievements. In denline with the problems of "identity", 
this projected department must seek to develop in the Negro community a new self- 


awareness (I prefer this tegm to self-pride). In other words, it must perform 


its function without producing the racist overtones now found in the black 
nationalist swing of the pendulum. 


I would project here, too, the establishment of cultural action 


committees in local chapters. 


TE To better implement the above bete tions, and to facilitate , | | 
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West--region,’’ Every part of the structuge of the organizagion must be programmatic 


in essence, every department a specialist programmatic department, all field staff 


must be programmatic persons. Even the organization of chapters themselves must 


be seen as a programmatic function, rather than the organizing of chapters for 


their own sake. Otherwise, the organization loses its purpose for existence: 


putting itself out of business at the earliest possible moment. 
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SUGGESTED GUIDE LINES FOR FUTURE ORGANIZATIONAL EXPANSION 


James Farmer 


(This paper is not a policy statement for CORE. It sets forth some 
of my own ideas as premises for internal discussion within CORE. ) 


The Steering Committee of the National Action Council last fall in- 
structed me to present a prospectus on the organization's plan for growth. 
Before we attempted such a task it was fully recognized that we are operating 
in an area of auch unpredictability -- both financially and in terms of the 
requirements of the day. No blue an a is possible in our area of operation, 
and none of us should become wedded to any structural plans of growth. More 
or less funds may be available than enticipated, and what seemed most urgent 
at one period may become anachronistic at the next. 

In fact, after presentation of the first dreft of this prospectus to 
the NAC, the critical nature of our financial plight became evident, thus 
making all talk of eminent expansion fanciful. Dissemination of expansion 
plans, therefore, was held in abeyance while we wrestled with the problem of 
survival. While we are not out of the woods, financially, our faith th-t the 
organization will continue appears justified. So we must now plan for the 
future. 

If it is true that no blueprint is possible, it is equally true thet 
the direction of growth and expansion cannot be viewed in 2 vacuum. It must 
be seen from an over-arching view of the objectives we seek and the kind of 


society we want, as well as our conceptualization of the problem of reaching 


these goals. With our increasing movement in the direction of ghetto orienta- 


tion, community involvement and community organization, a central question 


arises which needs to be answered before we can even suggest guide lines for 


expansion. 
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That question is: "What do we want to do with the ghetto?" To put 
the question in several other ways: What is the future of the Harlems of this 
nation? How do the Herlems fit into the society which CORE wants? Are we 
really seeking now separate but equal? Is this an "operation boot strap” to 
elevate the standards of the ghetto? Is integration desired and if so can it 
be achieved through elevating the ghetto? What is the meaning of freedom in 
CORE's context, now or any other time? 

Obviously, no definitive answer can be given to these crucial questions 
at this time. But we must recognize their relevance in terms of our activities 
both North and South. 

I suggest that the answer to the above questions be formulated in the 


following broad context: what the Negro community seeks in American society 


is Freedom and Equality. Freedom involves the right to exercise the peroga- 
tive ofchmice in all areas of the nation's life, unrestricted by race. Where 
there is no choice in where one may live, where one may work, whether and for 
whom one may vote, etc., there is no freedom. To the extent that that choice 
is restricted, freedom is limited. Freedom, chu involves the right to live 
| wherever one's heart desires and one's means permit. It means the right to 
work at a job which suits one's interest, needs and abilities. OGbviously, 

for reasons of economics, tradition, identity, burgeoning race pride, and other 
ranges of choice, many Negroes would choose to continue to live in the Harlems 
of the country even were their choice no longer limited. The open society 
which we seek, therefore, may be pictured, at least in terms of residence, 

as a society with many Negroes voluntarily dispersed through all residential 
areas through the achievement of open occupancy, with many others, probably 

a majority, living in predominantly Negro areas of the cities by choice, with 
such areas made livable through improvement of housing, employment, cultural 


and educational standards. 


But even when such freedom, or freedom of choice, has been secured, 
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the job of achieving equality politically » economically, educationally, and 


culturally will remain unfinished. The two tasks, of course, cannot be 
separated. The thrust toward freedom advances the quest for equality, and 

| progress toward equality increases the range of freedom. I believe, however, 

that it aids programmatic clarity to see the two thrusts as separate but 

interrelated, 

"Freedom" is not yet won, so we must continue hammering away at barriers 
of segregation and discrimination, in housing, jobs, schools and public «uccommo- 
dations, etc. It seems to me, as we seek to organize community action to 

| eliminate the inequities -- political, educational, cultural -- our community 
organization program is aimed essentially at the latter thrust, while CORE's 
traditional approaches have been aimed at the former. 

Our tried and proved approaches have not lost their usefulness. To 
say, as some do, that "the age of demonstrations is over", is like saying to 
Labor that "the day of strikes is ended". It is true as it always has been, 
that demonstrations for demonstrations sake are foolish. But to eliminate 
direct action from our tactical arsenal would be destructive to CORE and lead 
the movement down the path of disaster, 

Demonstrations are for any one or more of three basic purposes: to 
mobilize and cement our activists, to "demonstrate" or "show" the public the 


strength of our feeling on the issue at hand and thus to persuade, and, where 


possible, with our bodies to block a continuation of the evil we protest. 
Where Negroes are denied decent jobs, decent housing, decent schools, 
voting rights, police protection and civility -- where laws and administretive 


machinery either do not exist or do not adequately remedy the situation, 


direct action is still appropriate and expressly indicated. 


Yet, the traditional approaches are not enough. Examination of the 


past and analysis of the present indicate that greater depth and subtlety are 


required to deal with the present phase of the freedom-equality struggle. 


he 
Zhe aggreach aust be broadened. few ingredients must be added. It is not a 
question of “either direct action or community organisation end upgrading”, 
er either divect ection or politica] ection it is "both-and". But the 
Geeper appreaches, iu the thrust for equality, are new desperately —_e 

Yn the past, any talk of upgfading and iaproving the Negro commnity 
would immediately Mave been labeled anti-integrationist, separatieniet P 
reactionary and lending grist te the mill of these who cry “not ready yet", 
But ewan £f sueh accusations cone foune thoughtless quarters, we must net delay 
m@tion in this direction. 


Three developments have wade this new direction a necessity: (1) 
reaant wrogress wrought by dixect action in acitieving freedom which hae 
exposed in stark clarity the inequality (in economics, education, political 
savvy, culture, self-esteen, etc.) which prevents cur effectively utilizing 
the freedoms we ave beginming tc win; (2) the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
the forthcoming Voter Rights Act which give us tools of unprecedented specifi - 
city; and (8) the Anti-Poverty program, which, if we exercise our powers of 
criticiom, protest and lea@ership effectively, cen open up a Sew ere of 
speeding up progress. 
Phe new thrust, it seems to me, isivolves four basic aspects: political, 


educational, economic, cultural. Let us Briefly G@escribe eack. 


It is clear that mny of the objectives we seek in terms of retrain- 
ing anf jobs, elinination of slums, city plaming fur integration in housing 
and schools, ete., depend vitinetely upon the responses we are able to exsct 
from political machinery, local, state and federal. In the past,.we. have 


relied almost wholly upon pressuring an@ cajoling the political units toward 


the desired response and have been largely content with attacking them, rather 


than changing them, when the required response was not forthcoming. 


I suggest that this is not an adequate approach. The key to achiev- 


ing our political objectives is political power. Only diminishing returns can 
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be achieved through political pressure of demonstrations which are not backed 


up by the muscle of political power. 

This means much more thati endorsing candidates on a national level, 
though I am convinced that we must now do that. It means more importantly 
endorsing candidates and running our own people for political office on the 
local, state and federal level. And it means even more than that. It also 
means forging machinery to get our people (CORE people) into decision-reking 
positions on local, state and federal agencies which determine policies and 
fashion programs relative to CORE's objectives. 


In other words, rather than standing outside of the political "power 


’ structure" and talking at it, I believe that we should now seek to place 


people in important positions who are responsive to the needs of the Negro 
community. This means trying to affect the relative decisions from within, 
while continuing to pressure tides from without. This means, among other things, 
urging our members to become active in politics on a ward and a precinct level. 
Obviously, there are grave pit-falls in such a course. It can become, 
on the local level, a dirty cut-throat business, and we will lose our politi- 
cal virginity and purity. We should be fully aware of this and the decision 
must not be made lightly. No decision in CORE's history has been more crucial 
or more dangerous. To follow such a course as suggested is ee sign a contract 


with unpredictability and uncertainty, but there are few certainties in life, ' 


and nothing is. completely predictable except the status quo. 


In such a course as is suggested many petty politicians and grand ones 


will try to take over our local and regional organizations. Opportunistic 


individuals will join CORE to use it to further their own political ambitions. 
CORE members may fight CORE members in the sharp partisanship of political 


involvement and candidacies. Political parties will seek to make the organiza- 


tion extensions of themselves and adjuncts of their political machinery. Yet, 
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I am convinced that we must run these risks, and must quickly develop means of 


controlling and defeating such attempts. 


A National CORE Political Action Department is projected, part of whose 
mission would be to help our chapters and the national organization chart a 
clear course through the eckase which we will be getting into. This new 
Department should be headquartered in Washington, D.C. Political action conmi- 
ttees should be established as soon as possible in all local CORE chapters. 

A second aspect of the problem is, of course, educational. All of 
our efforts, including the political ones, must be limited by educational 
deprivation within the Negro community North and South. The Southern regions 
of CORE are now developing their programs in this regard. The North must do 
likewise. I would project as the next new department of CORE, following the 
Political Action Department, an Educational Action Department which would be > 
concerned not only with the traditional attempts to achieve quality integrated 
education, but also remedial and compensatory programs as well. We have already 
had considerable consultation with two agencies of specialists in remedial 
education. 

A third aspect of the problem is, of course, economic. I suggest 
that much more is involved in this than the seeking of existing jobs or the 
demanding of new ones through public works. It involves also finding other 
cures for the economic ills of the ghetto. It involves, I believe, the forma- 
tion of cobps (producers and consumers), and credit unions, encouraging the 
establishment of small businesses, encouraging the pooling of resources in 
the Negro community to establish larger business and manufacturing industries, 
detailing a program for more Negroes who can afford it to buy stock in certain 


selected key industries, and pooling their stock-holding power by assigning 


«T= 
proxy votes. 
In other words, it means, as in the case of political action, develop- 
ing a concerted drive to achieve economic power, and, to the maximum extent 
possible, influence the "economic power structure’. The latter is far more 
difficult than the former, and that is one reason for my projecting the poli- 
tical action department first and the Economic Action Department later. It 
also means an immediate attack on the problems of the "working poor". We must 
urge and assist the trade union movement to organize the neglected and sub- 
standard industries where so many Negroes and Puerto Ricans are employed. We 
must work to insure union democracy by pressuring to reform those unions 
which exploit or discriminate against Negro and Puerto Rican workers. 

Also, as in the case of political action, I would recommend eventual 
establishment within our chapters of economic action committees, or enlarge- 
ment of existing employment committees into same. 

A fourth crucial aspect of the problem is the cultural -- the devilish 
concept of innate Negro inferiority, mental, spiritual, emotional, develop- 
mental, which has become so much a part of the culture of this nation that our 
children, white and black, breathe it in the air and very nearly suckle it 
from the breasts of their mothers. The other side of this phenomenon is the 
 deculturation of the American Negro which produces the problem frequently 
referred to as that of "identity". I would further project the eventual estab- 


lishment of a Cultural Action Department. 


Such a department would not be public relations. It would involve 


instead the dissemination of information and the appealing to emotions through 
the usual media of mass information and cultural communication. This will then 
work in getting the message into the theatre and films, in advertising and TV, 


in comic books and national magazines, in the lecture platforms of the nation 


ia. 


and in music, the arts, literature and the dance. 


There will, of course, be duplication of some of the work now being 
done by Community Relations, but I consider this task sufficiently important 
and distinct from public relations to be a specialized programmatic department. 
It will also duplicate, or more accurately, mesh into some of the work done 


by the Education Action Department, for a part of the compensatory (as dis- 


tinguished from remedial) work of that department will include Negro history 
and culture and achievements. In dealing with the problems of “identity”, 
this projected department must seek to develop in the Negro community a new 
self-awareness (I prefer.this term to self-pride). In other words, it must 
perform its function without producing the racist overtones now found in the 
black nationalist swing of the pendulun. 

I would project here, too, the establishment of cultural. action 
committees in local chapters. 

The expansions projected for CORE'‘s program and organization will 
require much thought and planning. We must very soon come to grips with an 
organizational need for a Research Department. Our country's politics, 
economic structure, housing and sociology need demand our best insight if we 
are to chart intelligent courses of action. A large staff need not be projected 
since major resources are available to us through our many friends at colleges 


and universities. One staff member with clerical help would be needed to 


organize and co-ordinate a progran. 


To better implement the above program projections, and to facilitate 


the smooth functioning of the rest of CORE's activities, I would project Qa 


need for effective regional offices. Our major immediate deficiency is the 


lack of an office serving the North-Central region. 


Every part of the structure of the organization must be programmatic 


woe 


in essence, every department a specialist programmatic department, all field 


staff must be programmatic persons. Even the organization of chapters then- . 
selves must be seen as a programmatic function, rather than the organizing of 
_ Chapters for their own sake. Otherwise, the organization loses its purpose 


for existence: putting itself out of business at the earliest ,ossible moment. 


CORE for immediate release 
38 Pork Row 
NYC 


Attn: Val Coleman, x CO 7 6270 


Sitatement_by.Jomes_Farmer. Notiongl 
Director. SORE 


“The stote of Mississippi has not chengec. 
As the summer of 1965 approaches the off- 
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icials of Mississippi are once again en- 
gaged in the intimidation of citizens 
wt phe to freely exercise their constit- 
utionel rights. The orrests and brutol 
beatings of Negroes peacefully marching to 
rotest against the illegal actions of the 
ississippi legisleture shows that despite 
the national indignetion over the murder 
but one yeor ego of three civil rights 
workers, dispite presidential statement 
declaring the nation's commitment to 
egues *Sy ond justice, despite the out- 
cry against similer beatings in Selmoe, Miss 
issippi hes not changed. 


“Most shocking is the role which the U.S. 
Federal morshalls ployed. Led by chief war 
shell Jock Stuert three federal officers 
groceesve citizens from peacefully = 
esting and acted in concert with ti 
Jackson arty Dp 
Bhief Ray--To block the 
todoy wired President Jo 
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olice--led by the notorious 
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an investigation of this agre er be- 


rotest. | hove 
nson demanding 


officers. e have de- 


haviour by U.S. 
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manded federal intervention in the South-- 
but this intervention is to protect cit- 
'izens rights, not to deny them" 


pettset. -Ielegrom_ fo_ President Johnson 
ollows- 


"Chief United States marshal, Jack Stuart, 
yesterday acting in concert with the Jack- 
son city police violently prevented citi- 
zens from peacefully protesting. fhis 


action of feceral officdrs is all the 


more shocking in that the protest was 
against the Mississippi legislature's 
contrived effort to subvert the pending 
federal voting rights bill. Federal 
intervention is necessary in the South 
to protect the rights of citizens and net 
to deny them. We urge immediate action 
be taken to instruct Chief Marshal Stuart 
and all U.S. officials to end this collab- 
rh dl with the enforcers of discrim- 
ination.” 


James Farmer, 
National Director CORE” 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS CONFERENCE CENTER 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The attached was sent to you on March 8. It 
had a P.S. asking for your Social Security No. 
and home address (I need this information to 


request your payment). I would appreciate 
your prompt reply. 


Jayne Price 


6 April 1965 


University of Chicage 
1307 Bast 60th Street 
Chicago, lllinois 60637 
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TO: Authers of Rand McNally Public Affairs Series 8 March 1965 
2 FROM: Jayne Price, Administrative Assistant | 


"i 2 


: RE: Royalties 


: | Royalty 
Ended Quantity Earned 
11/30/64 , 677 330, 93 
11/30/64 331 479.79 
‘ 11/30/64 , 228 52 
| | 8/31/64 327 29.43 
; 11/30/64 .852 $346.68 
! 100 YEARS OF EMANCIPATION 11/30/64 1,227 110, 43 


Within the next two s, you will receive a check from the University 
share of the payment for the shown above. {The share 
is 10% of the royalties earned by the volume. ) 


, there is an adjustment from the 5/31/64 period which 
will be included in this check: 


AMERICA ARMED — $2. 33 | : | 
A NATION OF STATES 2.95 / 


WHY FOREIGN AID? 2. 50 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
815 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 TN 7* 8400 


June 14, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


We are most grateful for the article which 
you wrote for CHURCH and RACE. It is a most stimulating 
and provocative statement of the present situation regarding 
race and voting rights. We know that it will serve a vital 
and highly useful purpose for our readers. 


Again, our sincere thanks. We are pleased to 
send you under separate cover, ten copies of this issue. 


Sincerely yours, 


DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


Cannel ani: 


CG jr/br Carroll Greene, Jr. 
Associate Secretary 
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In this bizarre c 
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estates, Mises ) | lina and northern | 
Florida. | CORE drives are ont ee 
poliediestly effective some statistics might help. In the 1963-64 

period, CORE placed « total of 31,753 new Negro voters on the roles 

in the four states Gonceded that the Florida st 

do not include the © 
eurder and arson for ; i | 
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To: Everyone 


From: Val Colemean, CORE (CO 7 6270) 


This weexenc anc the events surrouncing the 
anmiversary of the de@ths of the three guys 
are so complicatec | thought I'd better make 
—— <n so we'll all know where it's 
qa 


Sunday. June 20 


in Merician, Miss.-- Former leacs memorial 
motorcade from KOK AXWKOTK XXOINEEK of fice to 

site of Mt. Zion Church in ‘Philadelphia, Miss. 
Rally held at site and a memoritBl walk to 
the damsite (where the guys were buriec) is 
being consicerec. 


In New York, NY----- MF DP rollg in Tomokins 
Square at 2. 30 PM----Nat Schwerner, Cleve 
Robinson, Joyce Ware etc. will talk--- farmer 
sencs a message. 


-Mongay._June_2l 


in New York, 8Y---74- 
1. Former press conference, 38 Park Row 


at 1.00 PM (one year to the minute 

thes Mickey and the guys drove to 
Philadelphia). | 

2. Joint CORE-SNCC picket line at FBI! 
Headquarters on East 63rd St. at 
4 to — PM. Ry 

3. Fi¥th Annual Ghanci award services 
2 West 64th St. Farmer Keynotes, 
Awards given posthumously to Nes. 
cuys, through their parents. 8.00 Pm. 
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hard | have been 


worker James Chaney and to 


in Neshoba County today. | 


or no power. For you and | 
means not to have power. 


be aqllowed to vote and 


for a whole cay's work. 


south. 


but we know that the Negro 
lacks power too. 
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three places; to attend the memorial ser- 
vices for Andrew Goodman, march with the 
people of Neshoba County Mississippi, anda 
to be with you. Because of the commitment 
that | and CORE have to our murdered — 


Mississippi, and because of the crisis of 
events of Mississippi, I've decided to be 


that means | can not be with you. 


The word power and the fact of power has 
been long absent from the world of the 
NBoro. For too long we have had little. 


It means that the sheriff and the local 
policemen can act at will brutalizing us. 


It means that the local registrat can choose. 
on the basis of his own gag og who shall | 
who shall not, anc 


it means that the local péantation owners 
con force yeople to chon cotton at $3.00 


These, and there ore unfortunatly others, 
are examples of the lack of power in the 


invited to 


the people of 


am sorry, but 


know what it 


| 
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in the North 
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't means schools with delapadated facilities 
which ore inadequate. It means that police 
Gepartments are not caring about our rights. 


it means housing made bad by money hungry 
landlords and tolerated by uncaring city 
administrations. 


lt means hired last, fired first and paid 
the least. 


it means being offered a choice in an elect- 
lon between tweetle dum and tweetle dee and 
then being told you are a bad citizen be- 
cause you don’t vote! 


Yes, we know whot it its nes to have power. 
But now we are learning what it is to have 
flower, and the right to get power. In the 
south, we are organizing peop#é in the schools 


on the farms, in the streets. This past 

week | workec with our Southern staff of 
volunteers to begin our summer program, a 
program designed to get and use power in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, — 
Florida and | was in Jackson, Mississipp! 

took where the people ore organizing to 
challenge the power of the illegally elect- 

ed ures | set legislature...and we know that’ 
they too shdll overcome. 


In the North we are organizing the power too. 
The power to get equality in education. The 
power to get good ye power to live 

in decent homes...the power to be treated 
justly and fairly by the city and the courts. 
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The meaning to this power is people. People 
marching. People working. People voting. 
People demanding. 


The Freedom Democratic Movement is c wave of 
power. Power to nick the clternative and to 
not be forced between the choices that some- 
one else has made. Power to make for ourselvds 
the. choices that matter. 


Power is to be gained,power is to be used, and 
tin having gotten power, we will use it well. 


We will use it to build good schools. Ve wall' 
use it to build better housing. To assure 
that there are decent joss to all. We will 

use it to see that the government is\a servant 
of the people, not their master. 


We are Xmmkk with you today, our campcdign, our 
fight for power will not be small or short and 
| pledge to you, to fight and work oe 

so that the power to which we have a right, the 
power which we need, the coe we must have 
and the power which we will have, will)be ours.. 
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WAR/PEACE REPORT 8 EAST 36TH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 LEXINGTON 2-9255 
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FACT AND OPINION ON PROGRESS TOWARD A WORLD OF LAW AND ORDER 


July 16, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Perhaps you will recall that we met at the Pacem in Terris Conference 
through Lisa Howard, who was our feature editor until her very sad death. 
At that time we briefly discussed the possibility of your writing an article 
for War/Peace Report on the South African problem, and I am still very 
much interested in that if you can do it. Meanwhile, however, there is 
a more urgent matter about which I called your office yesterday afternoon. 


War/Peace Report is putting together a round-up of opinion of civil 
rights leaders on the question: "Peace and Civil Rights -- How Are They 
Related?" Besides yourself, we are asking for views from Martin Luther 
King, Roy Wilkins, Bayard Rustin, and someone from SNCC. I don't 
think the answers need be long, so I am suggesting that they be 500 
words or less. I hope that the answers will deal both with the moral 
aspect as well as the practical political question. I expect that we will 
run photographs of each of those making a comment, so I hope you can 
Supply me with one, preferably a candid view in which you are talking. 
We plan to use these in our September issue, soI hope to have your 
comment in hand by July 30. 


Thank you and best wishes. 


Sincerely, 


ichard Hudson 
Editor 
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Tennessee State University ~"’’ ™ 


School of Arts and Sciences 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37208 


JAMYE C. WILLIAMS 


McDONALD WILLIAMS Department of Speech and Drama 


Department of English 


August 25, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Thank you kindly for having Miss Stedman forward me a copy of 
one of your recent addresses to be included in my anthology, THE 
NEGRO SPEAKS. I am indeed grateful for your cooperation in this 
effort which I hope will be a contribution to the field of speech 
and to the public in general. I shall keep you informed of my 
progress. 


Cordially yours, 


Jamye C, Williams 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, INC. 


50 WEST 44TH STREET. NEW YORK 36, N. Y.. TN 7-7700 


September 1, 1965 


Mr. James L. Farmer 
National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 10038 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


We are most pleased this morning to receive your 
telegram giving your opinion to our request on how 
high school teachers should handle in classroom 
discussion the Los Angeles riots. Your admirable 
statement will make an excellent contribution to our 
symposium. We plan to publish the symposium in an 
October issue of Scholastic Teacher, a copy of 
which we shall be sure to send you. 


Sincerely yours, 


: ad 
J As, Y ; 


Maurice R. Robinson 
Chairman of the 

Board of Directors and 
Chief Executive Officer 
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THE LOS ANGELES AND OTHER SIMILAR DISTURBANCES as ‘NATION = 4 
PRESENT DIFFICULT PROBLEMS FOR EVERY CLASSROOM TEACHER. CHILDREN 
IN THE CLASSROOMS WILL NOT BE SILENT ON THESE TOPICS AND WILL 


ASK QUESTIONS AND EXPECT RESPONSE FROM THEIR TEACHERS. 8 TA) 7- RAs? 


THERE ARE MORE THAN 150,000 CLASSROOM TEACHERS WHOLE 
PUPILS ARE SUBSCRIBERS TO MORE THAN SIX MILLION COPIES OF OUR 
SCHOLASTIC PERIODICALS EACH WEEK DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR. THESE _ 
PERIODICALS AT APPROPRIATE GRADE LEVELS, HAVE FoR 45 Years 2X 


BEEN COVERING CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS WHETHER CONTROVERSI AL ES orcas 


NOTe THE TEACHERS WHO USE OUR PERIODICALS IN THEIR CLASSROOMS 
LOOK TO US FOR GUIDANCE THROUGHOUR TEACHER EDITIONS IN TECHNIQUES 
FOR DISCUSSION OF CURRENT AFFAIRS WITH THEIR STONES « 
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WE SEEK YOUR COOPERATION IN HELDPING US TO FURNISH SOME 
GUIDANCE TO THESE CLASSROOM ‘TEACHERS ‘FROM OUR NATIONS LEADERS. 
IF YOU WERE PLACED IN A CLASSROOM OF UPPER. ENTARY . : 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS, WHAT WOULD YOU SAY ABOUT “THE LOS ANGELES 
AND OTHER SIMILAR EVENTS? HOW WOULD YOU ATTEMPT TO QUELL THE 
CHILDRENS FEARS? HOW WOULD YOU USE THE SITUATION TO HELP GUIDE 
THE YOUTH IN SCHOOLROOMS TO WORK TOWARD A SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM 
AND GIVE THEM HOPE AND TURN THEM FROM POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENT 
OF HATRED OF PEOPLE OF A BSRRERENT COLORT WILL YOU IMAGINE 
YOURSELF IN TODAYS CLASSROOM CONFRONTING BOYS AND GIRLS OF 
VARIOUS RACES AND FAITHS AND BACKGROUNDS ASKING QUESTIONS ON 
WHY AND WHOSE FAULT AND WHAT NEXT FOR US, ETC? AS A NATIONAL 
LEADER FROM WHOM TEACHERS AND STUDENT WOULD WELCOME ADVICE 
AND COUNBEL» WILL YOU WIRE ean zery OR WRITE US LETTER FROM 
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MR ROBINSON, CHAIRMAN JOHN W STUDEBAKER, VICE PRESIDENT 
(FORMER US COMMISSIONER OF EDUCAION) JACK K LIPPERT EDITOR 
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WHY WE MARCH - Statement by Janes Farmer 


Sadey thane 15 the Delledeen ebbdiney tn emg quancere 00 enbiiee thes the 
fight against discrimination is won = that the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 have solved most of our problems and that what 
they have left unsolved will find their selution in the War on Poverty.= and 
thet there is ne longer any need for marches, demonstrations and protests. | 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 


The lives of the teeming masses in the black ghettoes of our northern cities 
have been largely unaffected by federal legislation in the past two years. Hot 
only are they stillasfflicted by poverty, but they are alee tyrannised by de 
facte segregation and discrimination, which stride through theér lives fron 
birth ted death. 


The tragedy of the North lies in the hypocrisy of the word "de facto”. Gur nor- 
thern cities have failed largely to confront the fact that segregation exists 

and thet inferior, segregated echools have crippled our children above the Mason- 
Dixen line as well as below. These cities in the North that acknowledge that 
they have a problem have failed te echieve a necessary sense of urgency in solving 


ic. 


But the urgency stabs at our lives daily. We cannot allow the plague of racien 
to cripple our children another day lenger in the way it has damaged us. 


That ie why we march. We march in protest te assail the ears of Chicage with the 
staccato beat of our marching feet. We march to cry out that « city administration 
end a superintendent of echeolse whe heve been insensitive te our needs in the 
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New York. 


Limited by. Guarantee 


36 Jermyn Street London SW1 
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“I was. just on the point of writing to you be calias 
our Pla biard had just received its first copy of 
African Forum and I had read it with great interest by 
the time your letter arrived sending me another copy. 
“But I really am most grateful to you for sending them - 
it is an excellent publication and I hope it will. continue. 
I. found particularly. interesting the article by — se 
LR peng sae Se ogee teers: breaks. eround which is new to me.  T-. 


read with interest of the atest Sayings of Nyerere, 


Kenyatta, etc., but one has a fairly clear idea of what 


y these people are likely to say because their voices are. 
} well-known, but James Farmer on Africa was new to me. 

it 1 found the réviews very interesting too; Lf hope you will 
{| continue along these lines. 


| “It Was a pleasure to mect you in Copenhagen and I do 
hope we Shall meet agein anu excnange views before long 


a4 % 
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Peof. J. bavi: 
African forum 2 
LS Hast 40th ‘Steest 
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October 26, 1965 


oll ct sai be ineerted in the naditen ctiae. 
are very amious to get this project underway while there is 
till time. 


We are ovare that there will be a cost, for 


Thanks much for your cooperation in this request. 
Sincerely yours, 


Robert H. Fentress 
Circulation Manager 
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UNITED Federation of Teachers 


LOCAL 2 - AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, AFL-CIO 
Affiliated with New York State, AFL-CIO, New York City Central Labor Council, 


Federation of T: 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

CORE : 
38 Park Row wo’ 9 - 
New York, N.Y. : 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The United Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, through its bi- 
weekly newspaper, The United Teachers,encourages thoughtful 
presentations of opposing points of view o: matters of con- 
cern to teachers and other citizens. 


You have been selected to present the "pro" position on the 
proposition "Should there be a civilian police review board? 


You have 2,000 words in which to present your point in 
view. 


Deadline for receipt of copy is November 22 for the issue of 
December 3, in which this discussion will appear. 


In case you are not familiar with The United Teacher, I am 
enclosing a copy of a recent issue, in which a pro-con dis- 
cussion is presented on the war in Vietnam. 


The United Teacher has a circulation of 58,000, encompassing 


all public school teachers in New York City, American Federa- 
tion of Teachers local unions throughout the nation, and 
education-government-civic labor leaders in the metropolitan 
area. 


If you have any questions, please do not hesitate to call 
me. 


Yours very truly, 


ed Matike, 


" Ted Bleecker 
Ss a Editor 


300 Park Avenue South 
New . York 10, N. Y. 
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The Official Publication of The Bar.Association of St. Louis 


ETF: em | ee Edgar T. Farmer 


elite, 806 ST. CHARLES STREET crete EDGAR T. FARMER 
> . ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI! (63101) _ inna: jlidamiaiile nsec 
: [\ | /\ : ntdend Hemion Ag Tamer fut. tran tony ap, 
= Francis L. Barkofske Joseph L. Leritz Stuart Symington, Jr. 
Os 0-0" j oe | Business Manager............ Spee 2 ann F. Luepke, Jr. 
wi 7 we | | November 15, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Just a very brief note to thank you for your time 
and your cooperation in allowing us to publish your article 
in the fall edition of The St. Louis Bar Journal. Your 
comments were most interesting, and I am certain that they 
have been well received by our members. 


Five copies of the fall edition of The St. Louis Bar 
Journal are being forwarded to you under separate cover. If 


you should require any additional copies, please feel free 
to contact us. , 


Again, our thanks for your interest in our publication. 


Sincerely, 


Pe. 8S. your article is carried on Page 6 as a part 
a. our "Sound and Fury” presentation. 


Ee TeFe 


December 8, 1965 


Miss Nancy Stedman 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York City 


Dear Miss Stedman, 


Here is a proof of the James Farmer article which will be in 
our January issue, out sometime next week. 


This note will also confirm that Mr. Farmer will be our guest 
at dinner at the Playboy Club on Tuesday, January 4th at 6:30 
p.m. where he will be interviewed by UPI Audio. 


Thanks so much for all of your cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


Tania Grossinger 
Director, Broadcast Promotion 


TG:ce 
enc. 
cc: Greg Harris 
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Bennet Cerf, Random House 
James Farmer, Head of Core 
er eee uly os aul a wi 
ado sa ene ; , 
How “a two. alipgediy + responsible men | explain. y your accep tangs | a 
of. money from. Playboy. magathme for articles, wragcen for. that. Se 


magazine. Tp have te descend to, this low. to earn money is. aS 
beyond my Sere: The twisted, tortured brain of a 


diteces colldbes as , witnessed be. his pictures in n Life Magastaa 
plus the seducement of minors and the income derived from the 
nudity of | these girls. bodies are. the foundation off succes on 
which this magazine rests, To see allegedly prominent citizens 
thinking it is.cute and masculine to write for ‘Playboy is an 
eyeopener for the public in that Bennet Cerf himself on TV 

had. very fatherly deplored his son’ 8 reading of. a certain off- 
color book in an indulgent way indicating. that these are just ) 
transient sporadic incidents, but to actually. sweat. physically 
over writing an article for this sleasy company is to sell your 
honor. down. the. river for.afew palty lines of publicity, significantly 


on. the simple brains of the poor girls who cannot earn a living < é 


otherwise. Shame on James Farmer and Bennet Cerf, 
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article By JAMES FARMER 
the dynamic director of core suppltes some forthright, realistic 
answers to that crucial aspect of the fight for civil rights 


“WHEN WILL THE DEMONSTRATIONS END?” ‘The perpetual question. And a serious question. Actually it is several ques- 
tions, for the meaning of the question differs, tol agront upon who asks it. Coming from those whose dominant con- 
sideration is peace—public peace and peace of mind—the question means: “When are you going to stop tempting 
violence and rioting?” Some put it more strongly: “When are you going to stop sponsoring violence?” Assumed is 
some sort of causative connection between. demonstration and violence. 

Others say, “I don’t mind ee oe ized, skillful demonstrations, with specific and limited objectives; 

- is these amateurish, exhibitionistic deaaaaaiitens that I deplore. What good do they accomplish, besides satisfy- 

| net goat's th ancdiiepthins have. of course, is that professionals are invariably prcterants ty aeateurs and that, by 
itself the satisfaction of black egos is somehow an unworthy accomplishment. 

__Still others say, ““The patience of the white majority is wearing thin. Why nourish the displeasure of 90 percent 

of the eS with iret demonstrations? Remember, you need allies.” And the assumption of these 


F 


PLAYBOY 


144 


Cassandras of the backlash is that free- 
dom and equality are, in the last analysis, 
wholly gifts of the white man’s power to 
bestow. 

And then the question we shall face 
again and again: “Even granting that 
there was a time when demonstrations 
were useful, can we not, now that Negro 
civil rights are nearly secure, turn to 


_ more familiar techniques of political par- 


ticipation, and press for sorely needed 
economic reforms?’ And the assumption 
of these questioners, who include some 
of the most formidable figures in the civil 
rights movement, is that Negro rights are 
secure and that demonstrations will be 
ineffective in gaining economic reform. 

These are- appropriate questions to 
put to a CORE spokesman, for I believe 
that CORE, more than any other civil 
rights organization, has been respon- 
sible, in the quarter century since it 
was founded, for bringing the Negro’s 
century-long struggle for freedom and 
equality into the streets. Certainly in the 
public’s mind we are most closely identi- 
fied with demonstrations and other forms 


of direct action. Demonstration has been 


our stock in trade, and while for some 


time we have been engaged in a pro- 
gram reaching beyond and behind dem- 


onstrations, we still feel they have an 


important role. When efforts are afoot to 
discredit the traditions of direct action 


and dismantle weapons we shall need 


time and again in the future, it is CORE’s 
job to speak up. So I shall speak to these 
questioners, here and now. _ 

First of all, I must insist, at the risk of 
being obvious, that a demonstration is 
not a riot. On the contrary, rather than 
leading to riots, demonstrations tend to 
help prevent them by providing. an _al- 
ternative outlet for frustrations. In New 
York City in the summer of 1963, for ex- 
ample, anger and frustration were just 
as high as they were to be in the riotous 
summer of 1964. But in 1963 we had 
hundreds of mass demonstrations aimed 
at pointing up discrimination in the 
building trades. Many unemployed 
youths, aimlessly prowling the streets, 
joined the demonstrations—picketing, 
climbing cranes, blocking — bulldozers; 
they did not have to resort to throwing 
bottles and bricks, and they didn’t. But 
in the summer of 1964, for many rea- 
sons, there were few demonstrations, and 
yet the riots came about. I don’t mean to 
imply that there is a direct cause-and- 
effect relationship between organized 
protest and relative public peace, but 
certainly there is some relationship. We 
have seen it countless times, in the South 
as well as the North. Walking the streets 
in Harlem during the riots, I saw more 
clearly than I ever have before how 
young men who feel that nothing 1s 
being done about grievances so deep 
they can barely articulate them will 
finally spring to violence. 

How does a riot happen? A detailed 


_look at the July 1964. events in Harlem 
‘may be instructive. On July 16, an off- 


duty police lieutenant named Thomas 
Gilligan shot and killed a slight 15- 


mainly Negro and Puerto Rican, attend- 
ing summer school in Yorkville—a large- 
ly white area near Harlem. The students 
—many of whom had witnessed the 
shooting—were furious, many of them 


literally choking with Tage at such 99 i 


ton injustice. 
vised their fellow students to tear up 


the neighborhood. On Fektiy. July.17,. 


nana oor qeaieapecameagne any 
house, where they demanded Gilligan's 


suspension and a civilian investigation. 


That demonstration, all agree, was a 


model of peaceful protest and was 
tomonghily eeenlal sei subdianaciig the 
anger of the 


youngsters. 
Meanwhile, parts of Harlem began to. 


seethe, “We must do 


something,” people 
said. I: firmly believe that if Harlemites 
hed "been eter anes in legitimate © 


Ted Poston of the New York Post, of how 


have been averted. Rioting and: 
ee oe ey 


chaos and confusion; there ‘was widespread 
looting in Alaska, for example, at the 
time of the recent earthquake. In my 
rioting during the Harlem and Watts 
public to see that gave the impression 
that the rioting was far more wide- 
spread than it was.) Three local chapters 
of CORE—Downtown, East River and 
South Jamaica—had held a protest meet- 
ing that night at seven o'clock on 125th 
Street and Seventh Avenue. It was a small 
meeting, attended by perhaps 200 people. 
After the meeting about 100 of them 
marched to the precinct station at 123rd 
Street. CORE leaders decided to go along 
in order to maintain the discipline of a 


demonstration. At the precinct house the | 


marchers demanded Gilligan's suspension; 
the officer in charge, Inspector Thomas 
V. Prendergast, shouting through a bull- 
horn, informed the crowd that he had 
just spoken to then—Police Commissioner 
Michael Murphy, who would come to 
Harlem to address the crowd. The CORE 
leaders began to talk to the. gathering 
crowd, explaining that they were waiting 
for Murphy and maintaining reason- 
able order. At this point the demonstra- 
tion was well contained, little different 
from many our CORE people had seen. 
Individuals hurled abuse at the police, 
but big talk from crowds of this kind is 
common. The police are used to it. Then, 


surprisingly, a truck came, carrying police 


barricades. A fight broke out between a 
policeman and a bystander while the 
barricades were being erected. At that, 
Inspector Prendergast took the astound- 
ing action of arresting the CORE leaders. 


He shouted: “I've had enough of this. Get 


them Arrest: all of them.” (I did 


‘not hear this, but several CORE leaders, 


up. “Charge!” they shouted, as if i in some 
movie Western.. 

‘The police could not have acted more 
foolishly that evening had they tried; 
clearly, they were thirsting for action. 
Policemen feel the heat, too. Prender- 
gast, who was soon to be had 


Jost his head. And those who feel that the 
police behavior had no racist overtones 


the fol ‘account, by 


should ponder 


the police handle white. rioters: 


At the same time that hundreds of 
white-helmeted police were firing 
volleys of bullets over the ‘heads of 
Harlem rioters and striking out, 
‘sometimes indiscriminately, with _ 
night - sticks, police were putting - 
down .another riot around Police 
itself, where 1000 


michelle some 300 CORE pickets 
who were peacefully demonstrating. 
. Frustrated in their efforts to get 
at the CORE demonstrators, the 
‘white rioters in turn attacked the 
police, knocking one inspector half 
unconscious with a hurled stone and 
_ injuring several others. Yet here not 
one police billy club was raised nor 
one pistol unsheathed. Yet even as 
his inspector was being rushed to a 
nearby hospital, blood streaming 
from his face, Commissioner Mur- 
phy, who witnessed the attack, told 
reporters: “There's no violence here. 
You can’t equate this with what 1s 
happening in Harlem . 


It was not without justification, then, 
that Harlem citizens felt, that hot July 
night, that the police once again were 


being especially brutal to them because 
they were black, and that there was some 


connection between the motives of Gilli- 


gan in shooting young Powell and the 
excessive zeal with which policemen 
started beating’ their heads. 

There have been other great riots in 
New York City—in March of 1935, in 
August of 1948—both immediately pre- 
cipitated by the charge of police brutali- 
(continued overleaf) 
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ty—and they broke out without the 
presence of civil rights demonstrators. The 
most elementary review of riots in_ this 


city and others over the ing 1 learn 


social dviaaiee because a legitimate case 


of police brutality, symbolic of a million 
other brutalities, came along to light the 


- fuse; See ae pe Seasons Be 


ms: ‘to face, much less 


a ie se daar encneeas ie aoe 


targets 
pointed for fire and theft. And the cost 


in lives was $3 Negroes and 3 whites 


killed, Wanton disorder was fanned into 
tactical rebellion by the too-eager pistols 
of Los Angeles police, whose chief goor 
chortled publicly: “We're on top, and 
they're on the bottom.” 


The:time boml was leaded in Watts, 


and the now all-but-forgotten arrest in- 
cident that triggered it no more caused 
L. A.’s explosion than Gilligan's gun 
caused Harlem’s. The causes dig deep 
into the morass of the city’s failures— 
housing and employment—and police 
abuse; and much worse, failure even 
to see that the problems existed in 


such abundance, failure to grasp that the 


residents of Watts were people who had 
something to say and were worthy of 


being heard. Before the uprising, Mayor | 


Yorty was adamant in his refusal to per- 
mit representatives of the gad to sit on 
the city’s antipoverty board. 

Rioting erupted in Harlem and Watts, 
then, because the police behaved badly; 


146 because - ghetto conditions manufacture 
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of strikes that tie up the nation’s com- 


ee aaa ek ak oe The | di 


merce and drain public coffers of millions 
of dollars. A businessman from Long 


. Island will calmly peruse the headline 


and turn unperturbed to the sports page. 
In other words, the public permits the 
labor movement to dislocate the society 


occasionally; this is part of a bargain 


we made with labor at a time when labor 
rioting and violence were common. 
Well, even as America overcame the vi- 


olence of the early labor movement by. 


establishing routine procedures for mass 
labor demonstrations, so must this coun- 
try overcome the racial violence that from 
time to time will break out in the ghetto 
by legitimatizing the techniques of mass 
action developed by the civil rights 


groups. It seems to me obvious that 


without demonstrations we will learn 
what violence and chaos really are. To 
inhibit mass demonstration is madness. 
And Negro leaders and others who en- 
courage its inhibition are _ ill-advised. 

I will not pretend that demonstrations 
are as disciplined as they once were. 
More than ever we have attracted the 


masses, undisciplined and angry. In Bir-_ 


mingham in 1963, it was the undisciplined 
mass that finally reacted with violent 
reprisals to the snapping dogs, the hoses 
and the cattle prods. And there were some 
who said consequently that mass demon- 
strations had gotten out of hand. 
Obviously, no one should sponsor a 
demonstration whose only possible im- 
mediate consequence is mob violence. 
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Every responsible leader agrees on that. 
Where they do not agree is whether in 
the face of greater mass participation— 
and its accompanying decrease of disci- 

‘should abandon all but the 
most polite demonstrations of protest. 


_ My own feeling is that if demonstrations 


are in danger of courting violence, the 
remedy is not to stop them, but to per- 
fect our ability to control the more un- 
_and to spread 


Are we amateurs? We plead guilty as 
charged, and proudly. John Stuart Mill 
said, in On Liberty, that it is better to let 
people do things themselves, even if they 
do them less well, rather than have 
somebody else do them; his dictum has 
never been so demonstrably true as when 
applied to the civil rights movement. 
I will never say, however, that I have 
approved of all CORE demonstrations. 
I felt, for example, that the proposed 
traffic tie-up at the opening of the New 
York World’s Fair in April 1964 was — 
ill-advised, and I helped organize a more 
effective—and highly successful—demon- 
stration on the Fair grounds. But gener- 
ally speaking, I have let our lovely 
amateurs have their heads. (Sometimes the 
amateurs save the day. In fact, if it 
weren't for some quick thinking by one 
at the World’s Fair demonstration, it 
would never have come off. The plan of 
the authorities had been to stop me at 
the gate. Fortunately, some of our most 
already inside with walkie-talkies. One of 
them, with great ingenuity, tuned in 
on the Pinkestons’ frequency and listened 
to their conversation. He was quite in- 
terested .to hear the control tower speak 
to the Pinkertons: “Headquarters to PI 
one and PI two, Headquarters to PI one 

(continued on page 234) 
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as has been claimed, the result of a Ger- 
man scheme to sow discord? Or was it 
not rather because workers were more 
useful to Germany? I don’t know. But— 
and this was a sign of our uncertainty— 
we didn’t know whether to be glad that 


most of the students escaped deporta- 


tion, or to hope (out of a spirit of soli- 
darity) that deportation policies would 
be applied equally to all social classes. 

Finally, for the sake of completeness, I 
must mention that the defeat exacerbat- 
ed the conflict between different genera- 
tions. For four years, the veterans of 
1914 reproached those of 1940 with hav- 
ing lost the War, while the men of 1940 
accused their elders of having lost the 
peace. | 

It would be quite wrong, however, to 
picture wartime France as a nation torn 
apart.. The truth js not that simple. 
More than anything else, these quarrels 
appeared as obstacles to an immense and 
awkward desire for union. Never before, 
perhaps, was there so much good will. 
Young people dreamed vaguely of a new 
social order; management, on the whole, 
was inclined to make concessions to la- 
bor. .Everywhere—when a moment of jos- 
tling in the métro triggered a quarrel 
between two passengers, or when a dis- 
pute broke out between a_ pedestrian 
and a clumsy bicycle rider—you would 
hear the same murmur from the crowd: 
“What a shame! Frenchmen quarreling 
with each other! And with the Germans 


} period—the Resis 
evidence of greatness. But it must be 


looking on!” But most of the time this 
good will could not be put to use: it was 
blocked by the very circumstances of the 
Occupation, by the barriers that the 
Germans had set up between us and by 
the necessities of the underground strug- 
gle. Thus, those four years were one long 
impotent dream of unity. 

It is this fact that imparts to the 
present moment its agonizing urgency. 
The barriers are down and our fate is in 
our own hands. Which will win out—the 
old, rekindled quarrels, or the great de- 
sire for solidarity? But what we ask of 
you, above all, is to understand that the 
Occupation was often more terrible than 
the War. Because in a war, every person 
can do his job as a man; whereas in our 


ambivalent situation we could neither . 


really act nor even think. Doubtless 
France’ did not ¢ all times during that 
nice © excepted—fgive 


understood first of all that the active Re- 
sistance had to be, by necessity, limited to 
a minority. Besides which, it seems to 
me that the minority who offered them- 
selves up to martyrdom—deliberately and 
without hope—suffice amply to redeem 
our weaknesses. And finally, if these pages 


~ have helped you gauge what our. country 


suffered—in shame, in horror and in 
anger—you will, I think, agree with me 
that it is entitled to respect even for 


its mistakes. 


“Encore!’ 


(continued from page 146) 


and PI two: Farmer is coming through 
the gate with a large group of people; 
stop him at the gate; do not let him 
enter.” Our young man. thought fast and 
decided he had to do : ing. Picking 
up the walkie-talkie, he said, “Headquar- 
ters to PI one and PI two: Disregard 
previous" orders; let them through.” It 
worked.) IT am sure. that if the armchair 
experts could see the work and devotion 
that go into a GORE demonstration 
and could actively participate in an or- 
ganized protest, they would not call a 
halt to an ineffective demonstration so 
quickly either. The sky will not fall if we 
make a few mistakes. 

‘ The Government seems to have r 


plied this ‘lesson to its ‘War on Pove 


The law says that tHe poor must\be in- 
volved in planning for their own fu- 
tures, and many leaders of the program 


have been quoted as saying that if we do 


not encourage impoverished communi- 


ties to engage in direct action—picket 
lines, boycotts, rent strikes—all the mon- 


ey and loving care in the world. will not. 


succeed in\ providing them with a dig- 
nified life. I-cannot stress this point too 
strongly. Our people must feel that they 
are shaping their own lives, that. they 
have forced changes in the politics of the 
powerful. You cannot engineer freedom. 
A freed man is not yet free. I only hope 
the agencies—Federal, state and local— 
that. are administering the antipoverty 
program will have the courage of their 
rhetoric. 
Another charge is that demonstrations 
“serve only to satisfy the egos of the par- 
ticipants."". Well, this may be true of 
some demonstrations. But even ego-satisfy- 
-demonstrations are not without their 
benefits. Consider the problems 
of crime and, juvenile delinquency 
in the ghetto. Both decreased drastically 


in Montgomery, Alabama, at the time of 


the bus boycott in 1956. Before the 1961 
Freedom Rides, Jackson, Mississippi, 
had a shocking incidence of petty and 
violent crime of Negro against Negro. 
When the Freedom Buses came, the city 
united in support and the crime rate 
dropped precipitately. But. perhaps the 
most dramatic example of the power of 
mass demonstrations to regenerate a Ne- 
gro community occurred in 1963 in 
Cambridge, Maryland, where, in a move- 
ment led by Gloria Richardson, arrests 
of Negroes for major crimes were cut by 
more than half. Nor should we forget 
the success of the so-called Black Mus- 
lims in wiping out crime among their 
adherents. Whenever people are given 
hope and the technique to get the heel 
off their necks, crime will decline. 
What the public must realize is that in 
a demonstration more things are hap- 
pening, at more levels of human activity, 
than meet the eye. Demonstrations in 
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the last few years have provided literally 
millions of Negroes with their first taste 


of self-determination and political self-_ 
expression. We might think of the dem- 


onstration as a rite of initiation through 
which the black man is mustered into 
the sacred order of freedom. It is also a 


rite the entire nation must undergo to — 


exorcise the demons of racial hate. If in 


a spasm of emancipated exuberance 


these rites should cause inconvenience or 
violate the canons of cultivated good 


taste. or trouble the dreams of some 


good-livers, I think it is forgivable. En- 
lightened people will understand that 


exuberance and occasional inconven- 


ience are small prices to pay when a na- 


tion is undoing historic wrong. ‘The very — 


least the nation can do is give us room 


to demonstrate. ‘That’s only a small sac- 


rifice, considering the "debt. » = «+ 
In emphasizing the therapeutic Sakae 


of demonstrations, I do not wish to. 


suggest that they have ceased to be an 


effective tool and.weapon. Few demon- 


strations are wholly ‘ineffective. Let us 


consider the béte noire of those complain- 
demonstrations — 
Board of Education sketched a far- 


ing about “‘amateurish” 
—the celebrated “‘garbage-dump” demon- 
stration on the Triborough Bridge in New 
York. The aim of that CORE demon- 


stration was to inform a comfortable and 


complacent public about the reprehensi- 
ble condition of two. Harlem schools; the 
garbage we dumped was actually collect- 
ed from trash and debris accumulated in 
those schools. The halls and dining 
rooms-of the schools reeked. There had 
been a fire in one of them two weeks 
earlier; the charred debris had not been 
cleared. So we. called the police and 
newspapers to tell them that we intend- 
ed to scoop up heaps of filth and drop 
them on the bridge at midday, delaying 


traffic for about 20 minutes, and that 
we would distribute leaflets to -driv- 
ers and the press explaining what we 


were doing and why. New York citizens 
should know what goes on inside the 
ghetto walls they skirt each day! Unfor- 
tunately, the press played up the gar- 
bage and ignored the leaflets. But 


CORE is not responsible for the failure. 


of the news media to report its activities 
fully and objectively. | 

It will be asked: “What ae is it to 
discomfort and anger people who them- 
selves can do nothing about Harlem con- 
ditions? What except bad will can come 
of such provocations?’’ Often there is a 
threat concealed in the question: “Be 
careful; I’m getting angry. It will harm 
your cause if I am angry.” Now, I am 
the last man to deprive someone of his 
anger; we have been demanding our 
own right to be angry for some time. We 
expect anger; but we expect honesty, 
too, and honesty would compel this an- 
gry man to admit that there is a contra- 
diction in his position. On the one hand, 
he says that vague public sympathy and 


understanding will not help the cause; 
therefore we ought to demonstrate to 
persons immediately involved, not to the 
general public. On the other hand, he 


Says that vague public displeasure will 
harm the cause. If vague public dis- 


pleasure can harm us, it follows that 
public sympathy with our plight can 


help. All of which means simply that 


public policy is still determined in the 
context of public opinion. 

No one of us at CORE ever claimed 
that the garbage dump alone would 
solve the education problem in New 


York City or even a significant part of it 


—as if only those demonstrations which 
singlehandedly solved problems were 
justified. What we do claim is that city 
offitials will not move to improve the 
quality and racial balance of the schools 


until (a) both officials gnd the general 
' public realize that conditions are uncon- 


scionable, and (b) both realize that they 
cannot skirt the issue without risking 
some dislocation. Teaching this is a 
long, cumulative process, and I believe 
the Triborough affair played its role. In 
the spring of 1965 the New York City 


reaching plan for upgrading and integrat- 
ing the city schools. Whether the plan 
will leave the drawing board remains to 


~ be seen (we intend to use some persua- 


sion), but it is clear that in 1965 the city 


‘was closer to meeting its education prob- 


lem than it had been a year earlier. 
Actually, the cumulative impact. of 
demonstrations far and near is one of 
our most potent weapons. In the spring 
and summer of 1962, CORE initiated a 
project called Freedom Highways. We an- 
nounced we would conduct demonstra- 
tions against discrimination in major 
chain restaurants serving U.S. highways. 


_ Howard Johnson immediately eer 
* gated all 69°Of “its restaurants in FI | 


Later in that year we announced that we 
would begin a campaign against discrim- 


ination in hiring at Sears, Roebuck and | 


asked our chapters throughout the coun- 
try to investigate hiring policies of Sears 
stores in their localities. Some of them 
telephoned the local manager: “This is 
CORE calling. We want to come and 
talk to you about discrimination.” “Don’t 


-bother,” came several answers. “Just send 


us a certain number of Negro sales per- 
sonnel Monday morning.” Our persuasive 
sort of negotiations convinced the First 
National Bank of Boston to hire several 
hundred Negroes. In California, 26 
CORE chapters cooperated in persuading 
the Bank of America to hire thousands 
of Negroes and Mexican-Americans. In 


- New York, a combination of economic 


boycott, picketing and secondary pres- 
sure helped persuade the Sealtest Dairy 
to cease discrimination. When we finally 
sat down with them, our negotiations 
were very amicable. 

What I am saying is that in these 
cases and many others, we had to re- 


. Negroes because 
_bage dumped in h 


solve not to retreat before serious negotia- 
tions were possible, and the cumulative 
impact of demonstrations and boycotts 
throughout the country helped us make 
our point. In a sense we are still 
drawing interest because of the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott and the more recent 
well-publicized demonstrations. Even a 
séemingly futile demonstration plays its 
part. Similarly, our Government and the 
Russians established a record of deter- 
mined militancy over ten years, each 
trying to convince the other that it real- 
ly would use its H-bombs, before reason- 
able communication could begin. The 
total context of demonstrations makes 
private negotiation and political due 
process possible. News travels. Tomor- 
row some bank president in the Midwest 
threatened with direct action may hire 
doesn’ t want / gar- 

bank. x 
But perhaps the clearest example of 
the cumulative power of demonstrations 
to effect beneficial change is in the back- 
ground to the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
The late President Kennedy is fondly 
remembered by American Negroes, but 
it would be a disservice to historical ac- 
curacy if we forgot how disappointed we 
were in the first two and a half years of ~ 
his tenure in office. Kennedy was elected 
by Negro votes in 1960, and’ he made 
several promises in order to get those 
votes. One thing he promised was com- 
prehensive civil rights legislation, and in 
his famous “‘stroke of the pen” statement 
he promised to eliminate discrimination 
in Federally assisted housing. After his 
election, Kennedy showed little inclina- 
tion to keep those promises. ‘To be sure, 
the Justice Department was more active 
in initiating voter-registration cases in the 
South than it had been under Eisenhow- 
er, but, presumably with the’ concurrence 


“of the Justice Department, Kennedy 


had appointed three known racists to 
the Federal bench: William Harold Cox 
of Mississippi (who had described 200 
Negro voter applicants as “a bunch of 
niggers . . . chimpanzees [who] ought to 
be in the movies rather than being regis- 
tered to vote’’); J. Robert Elliott of 
Georgia (who had said once, “I don’t 
want those pinks, radicals and black 
voters to outvote those who are trying 
to preserve our segregation laws and 
traditions’); and E. Gordon West of 
Louisiana (who called the 1954 school- 
desegregation decision ‘“‘one of the truly 
regrettable decisions of all time’). Racist 
Federal judges are perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to Federally enforced equal rights 
in the South today. 

Meanwhile, there came no stroke of 
the Presidential pen, though we had been 
reliably informed that an executive order 
drawn up by his staff to fulfill his prom- 
ise had lain unsigned in his office since 
1961. So CORE people joined a campaign 
started by the National Committee 


Against Discrimination in Housing. We 235 


en 
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figured J. F. K.’s pen had run dry, so we 
sent thousands of bottles of ink to the 
White House. As for the Civil Rights Bill, 


it is clear that as late as five minutes be- 


fore Birmingham, in May of 1963, the 
President intended to drop civil rights 
legislation from the agenda of urgent 
business in order to safeguard other parts 
of his legislative program. But he had not 
reckoned on Birmingham and the out- 
break of. demonstrations that followed 
in its wake. By June 19, Kennedy sent 
Congress the most comprehensive civil 
rights bill in our history. “We face, 
therefore,” he said, “a moral crisis as a 
country and a people.” 

But Birmingham alone did not con- 
vince Kennedy and _ the nation of what it 
had to do. It was Birmingham, as the 


culmination of nearly ‘ten years of. 


passionate and unceasing direct demon- 
stration that finally taught | ithe nation 
that the “movement” would not’ stop 
short of the redress of those grievances. 
A hundred years of lobbying and legal 
suits did not achieve what the masses 
achieved in the streets with their demon- 
strations. That Lyndon Johnson has 
been far superior to his predecessor in 
the civil rights area is in part due to the 
fact that this superbly political man has 
perceived how significantly in the last 
ten years the Negro has altered the politi- 
cal realities a President must deal with. 
“But what about the white backlash?” 
ask some. “Remember, you are but ten 
percent of the population. Can you do 
without your white allies?’’ The use of 
the backlash argument as a deterrent to 
demonstrations took classic expression in 
1964, when the election campaigns were 
beginning. It would be. well to confront 
this argument against that background. 
In March, April and May of that year, 
George Wallace, the racist governor of 
Alabama, had entered three Democratic 


Party primari¢s; inthe - North: and«each / 


time confounded even our professionally 
pessimistic predictions. At the same time, 
many whites in the North whom we as- 
sumed to be sympathetic or at least use- 
fully passive were expressing impatience 
with the direct methods. the movement 
had used so dramatically and successfully 
in recent years. “What more do they 
want? They got the Civil Rights. Act. 
They’re pushing too hard!” More omi- 
nously, anti-Negro sentiment was harden- 
ing into concrete actions as parents’ and 
taxpayers’ associations and _ neighbor- 
hood protection societies and anti—fair 
housing committees organized to fight 
desegregation. As we read letters in the 
GORE office and talked to people 
around the nation, it often seemed that 
good white folk had taken leave of their 
senses. Every subway mugging was inter- 
preted as a civil rights demonstration. 
Often I was challenged by a question 
that could be considered rational only 
if one assumed that Roy Wilkins, Martin 
Luther King, John Lewis and I met each 


much, perhaps, 


midnight, in a huge room filled with 
maps and charts, and simply by placing a 
pin in the map at a point between 125th 
Street and 126th Street on Lenox’ Avenue, 
induced some poor ghetto victim to go 


berserk. I was even asked once why I 


couldn’t keep my people quiet in the 
Congo. And we are supposed to believe 
in black magic! Then, of course, there 
were riots in Harlem, Rochester, Philadel- 
phia and Jersey City, and “responsible 


people” began deploring our “‘strike- 
- back tactics.” Early in July, Goldwater 
was nominated and we all agreed his 


election would be calamitous, not so 
because of what he 
would do as for what his election would 
mean about the temper of the times. 
_-On July 25, 1964, I received a telegram 
from Roy Wilkins, Executive Secretary 
of the NAACP, urging me to attend 
a meeting at his office to discuss tactics 
and strategy in the light of recent devel- 
opments, adding that he was sure I was 
opposed to Goldwater and would not 
wish to do anything that would enhance 
his chances of election or hurt the civil 
rights movement. I couldn't disagree. 
On July 29 I found myself at what the 
press later termed a “summit meeting,” 
convened to proclaim a moratorium of 


all civil rights demonstrations until Elec- 
tion Day. Others present were Wilkins; 


Whitney Young, Jr. (Urban League); 
Martin Luther King (Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference); Jack Green- 
berg (NAACP Legal and Defense Fund, 
Inc.); John Lewis (SNCC); A. Philip 
Randolph, the elder statesman of the 
movement; and Bayard Rustin, organizer 
of the 1963 March on Washington. 
The key paragraph in the statement 
privately presented to this group for dis- 
cussion read: “We therefore propose and 
call upon our members to observe a mora- 
torium of all mass marches, picketing 
and demonstrations until after Election 
Day; next November 3.” This was later 
amended for public presentation to 
read: “. .. a broad curtailment, if not 


total iecitincutios of all mass marches,” 


et cetera. But to the press and general 
public, never patient with fine distinc- 
tions, the moratorium was blanket; and I 
think they captured, for once, the prin- 
cipal impulse of the event. ‘The New York 
Daily News, in an unusual show of in- 
sight, applauded the move and _ urged 
the civil rights leaders to follow the logic 
of their statement and make the morato- 
rium permanent, After all, if a cessation 
of mass agitation would help elect John- 
son now, why not begin the 1968 cam- 
paign the day after the election. One 
cannot be too prudent in politics. — 
The reasoning behind the moratorium 
was clear: Goldwater had to be defeated; 
we must not antagonize whites into vot- 
ing for him; the “strike-back” philoso- 
phy gains only enemies, and since we 
cannot achieve our goals if the en- 
trenched and powerful 90 percent oppose 


us, our prime policy must be “winning 
friends and influencing people among the 
white majority,” in the words of Roy 
Wilkins. Therefore, we must halt “ego- 
satisfying” demonstrations and emphasize 
voter registration. A grateful Democratic 
Party will be useful. 

At CORE we agreed that Goldwater 
should be defeated, and we agreed, too, 
that voter registration was important 
and that we should add political action 
to our program of direct action. And we 
agreed that we could not achieve our 
goals if the entrenched and powerful 90 
percent opposed us (that isn’t exactly a 
controversial statement), but we did not 
agree that demonstrations should end 
because of white sentiment, nor did we 
agree that a handful of leaders should 
announce our intention and willingness 
to suspend, let alone to end demonstra- 
tions. In our view, it would be fatal to 
announce that we are going to drop di. 
rect demonstrations, for that would 
shatter the context for racial progress 
that we have built up over the past ten 
years. There is too much more to be done. 
Similarly, if we were to offer a vacation 
to the nation, if we were to let America 
remember what it was like with the pres- 
sure off, we might never get them back 
to work without resorting to even more 
extreme and disruptive measures. So 
CORE rejected the moratorium, as did 
SNCC. And our reasons are as sound 
today, when applied to the backlash 
argument, as they were in 1964. 

First, I must challenge the factual ba- 
sis of the moratorium decision. It was 
not true in 1964 and it is not true now 
that we are in danger of causing 90 per- 
cent of the population to array itself 
against us. Outside the South, “white- 
ness” is not the principle upon which 
most nonblacks vote and act, and even 
in the South it is not the only political 
banner. In a sense the moratorium- 
mongers are using a Muslimlike argu- 
ment—invoking the specter‘of racial war 
—to support their strategy. If the move- 
ment could suddenly lose the support of 
its allies in organized labor, in the 
Church, in the inteilectual community, 
in the various liberal organizations, in 
the Democratic and Republican Parties, 
simply because it insists on being true 
to itself and its tasks, then it never had 
those friends to begin with. Why oppose 
Goldwater, if things are in this state, if 
he’ll win eventually anyway? Not that 
everything we do will please our friends. 
At times we will distress them; they will 
growl imperiously. And at times they 
will be right and change our minds. But 
that they will suddenly array themselves 
against us—white against black—is un- 
likely. I believe we should ally with © 
white groups; I believe we are allied and 
that the alliance is firm enough to with- 
stand some independence in its parties. 

With the advantage of hindsight, I 


might add that the backlash failed to 937 
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238 of self-expression for the masses, 


snap for Goldwater and that polls showed 
in mid-1965, after Selma and usa, 
that the nation supported Congress’ ef- 
forts to pass a tough voting bill. (The bill, 
when passed, turned out to be weaker 
than we had hoped it would be. A section 
prohibiting poll taxes in state and local 
elections—as they have been banned in 
Federal elections—was deleted.) 

By acceding to the backlash, we only 
convince hostile white groups that they 
can intimidate us into. inaction § by 
threatening to vaunt their own dis- 
pleasure. When would be the next time 
a moratorium would be demanded, this 
time with the added argument: “You did 
it in 64 and it worked;. Goldwater was 
defeated. Why not do it now?” Each 
concession makes the next one. harder to 
avert. Worse still, backlashism trains 
black men to pin their sense of priorities 
to the tail of current. white feelings or, 
more precisely, to what are perceived to 
be current white feelings. This not 
only corrupts thought, it dams up 
healthy and manly instincts. Soon we see 
white opposition where there is none; 
even more alarming, we imagine weak 
and token opposition to be insuperable. 

Actually, those present at the “summit 
conference” did not and do not have 
anything vaguely resembling the power 
to call off demonstrations. National 
officers. can’t tell local chapters how to 
behave on matters so central to their op- 
erations. Shortly after the moratorium 
announcement, several NAACP chapters 
announced their refusal to go along. At 
that time demonstrations at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Atlantic 
City were planned in support of the Mis- 
sissippi Freedom Democratic Party, and 
nothing could have stopped them. A ma- 
jor desegregation fight was raging in St. 
Augustine, Florida; did anyone suppose 
that it would now proceed. without 
benefit of mass marches, picketing and: 
demonstrations? ~ And “what of ‘the 
hundreds of local demonstrations related 
to ongoing campaigns? 

We could not sabotage these activities. 
If we could use demonstrations after the 
election, we saw no reason not to use 
them during the election. Negro demon- 
strations, as I have said, provide the set- 
ting for current politics; we aim to 
maintain that setting. Freedom is not 
a prize bestowed on the head of the 
class, a gift for good behavior. Freedom 
is earned and learned in struggle, and 
the demonstration remains an indispen- 
sable technique of struggle—which is 
something those who raise the next ques- 
tion we shall consider should ponder. 

“Have we not moved now to a stage 
‘beyond demonstrations’?” they ask. Yes 
and no. Clearly the rights movement 
today faces new problems demanding 
new techniques. Demonstrations are use- 
ful in abetting legal suits to obtain 
legal rights, as an indispensable form 
and 


ie 


in challenging segregation in_ public 
accommodations. or education, or dis- 


crimination in hiring or ‘housing. A 
restaurant owner, a board of education, 
a bank president, a real-estate man—all 
may be successfully converted or coerced. 


But while these problems will remain 


for years to come and the civil rights 
movement will need to deal with them 
continually, it is now clear that other 
enemies of the Negro are those :mper- 
sonal forces of modern economic life 
that produce mass unemployment, ur- 
ban squalor and education inadequate to 
the demands of our technological econo- 
my. If segregation and discrimination 
were eliminated tomorrow, many, many 
Negroes would still be ill equipped to do 
the work demanded of today’s worker. 
For these problems, traditional demon- 
strations are not as effective. We will 


need net l-resources and the con- 


effort’ of ‘all levels Of govern- 
ment, ae it will take more money and 
concentrated effort than is now dreamed 


of in the pees es of the antipover- 
will also need to be 


ment in the Negro community.) And to 
persuade the Government to undertake 
necessary measures, we will need to en- 
gage in forms. of political activity other 
than direct action: But demonstrations 
will be an indispensable adjunct to al- 
most every new effort. 

Demonstrations alone did not achieve 
the civil rights bill, either. Without a 
half century of legal preparation and 


lobbying by the NAACP and others, the. 


Congress and the President would not 
have known where to begin in formulat- 
ing and passing a civil rights law. We 
have never denied the necessity for ex- 
pertise and. politics-as-usual at one level 
of the movement's activities. But with- 
out a decade’s demonstration of deep. 


_and legitimate: grievances, the Jaw toda 


“would still be a dream. 


Bayard Rustin speaks of the inability 
of demonstrations to achieve “basic re- 
forms” in the system. Demonstrations, he 
says, deal well with “superficial prob- 
lems.” (Like Rustin, I learned first about 
direct action from Gandhi. Gandhi would 
not agree that mass demonstrations are 
useless in achieving basic reforms, for he 
worked a revolution with this technique. 
As Gandhi challenged the salt tax and 
an empire, so will we use demonstrations 
to achieve our legislation and alter a 
realm.) I don’t know what basic reforms 
he speaks of and I’m not sure he does, 
but I do know that without a decade of 
demonstrations there would be no anti- 
poverty program today. What but the civ- 
il rights movement has dramatized the 
plight of the poor and created the cli- 
mate of urgency within which poverty is 
discussed? We might not have intended 
it exactly, but by being for ourselves, we 
helped a lot of poor whites who other- 
wise would have gone unnoticed. 


ry... the=more we Tet 


er, 


In_ his important | book The Other 


America, Michael Harrington argues 


that the poor of America are almost in- 


visible. Concentrated in enclaves off the 
main highways of American life and 
concern, the poor are not even visible 
enough to shake the prevalent: and ab- 
surd conviction that this is an‘ “affluent 
society.” Manifestly, the task seems to be 
not simply to imagine and demand pro- 
grams for the poor and to rally-our allies, 
but to convince the nation over and 
again that the poor truly exist and that 
their need is urgent. For this, demonstra- 
tions are indispensable, albeit in con- 
junction with other efforts. — 

It must be added, of course,” that 
while segregation and discrimination 
may not be the deepest causes of the Ne- 


_ gro’s plight, they remain, on the surface 


where we live and think, prevalent and 
virulent. The tle 
has not ended. A constant vigil is imper- 
ative—a vigil, I might add, which must 
now be directed to the ever-broadening 
activities of the Government, for the pov- 
erty program will be administered not 
y | ded intellectuals but by 
officials and agents, many of whom are 
conditioned to discriminate by habit. 


Since the effectiveness of direct action at — 
this “superficial” level-is acknowledged, 
it seems clear that demonstrations will be 


useful for some time to come. 

“But ‘when’ will - the demonstrations 
end?” 1 remember the comment of a red- 
necked young man from St. Augustine, 
Florida, the leader of a gang of whites 
who had attacked Negroes trying to 
swim in the Atlantic... Ocean: “If I 


thought the niggers _ 
with just swimming, i’d let them in. But 


they won't be. First it’s this, and then 


they'll want more, and before you know 
it they'll be laying hands.‘on our women. 
We've got to take a stand now, because 


it'll be to draw the line.” 

- Sometimes I think that the racists 
have a deeper insight into things than 
the moderates. The gentleman is right. 
Nothing short of full equality will stop 
us. One cannot simply draw up a list of 
10. or 20 things whose fulfillment 
would spell equality. In countless details 
we are unequal, and elements in our soci- 
ety discover new ways each moment to 
keep us unequal. The moderate sincerely 
searches for the concession that will fi- 
nally satisfy and silence us. He is willing 
to negotiate and temporarily sacrifice 
his security to get rid of the problem. 
The racist knows better how deep the 
problem igs and how long he. will need 
to resist our efforts. But we shall persist 
—that I promise. 


This ts the first of two articles on cru- 
cial issues in the Negro struggle for civil 
rights, by CORE director James Farmer. 
The second will appear next month. 
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_ qrticle By JAMES FARMER — 
. eS : PRT ag oS ae ane ga See ay pee we ° >> 
the leader of core examines the emergent concept of “negrit 
and its activist impact on the struggle for civil rights 
THE NEGRO REVOLUTION is now ten years old. The new Jacobins, the angry young men and women who rose up to claim what 


belonged to them, are responsible for transformii a well-intentioned but slow-moving cause into a full-fledged revolutionary 
movement. What the new Jacobins demand today is total war to achieve total rights. If there is any word in this struggle more 


‘hated by: these young militants than “moderation,” it is “tokenism.” ‘This revolution exacts from its revolutionists and requires 
FT is fecashe aod alfies a etaunch and thorougligding Coménitment in both motivation and concréte actions Nothing short of 


this absolute commitment is acceptable anymore. If anyc }¢ who fancies himself a supporter or an ally or even a leader does not, 
in the opinion of the revolutionists, “feel” the movement, does not, inthe vernacular, “dig” the struggle in the streets, no num- 
ber of words or even good deeds will fully qualify him for the Jacobins’ trust. If, on the other hand, he appears to “dig? 
the movement but falters before the totality of its demands, then he is at best friction within the revolution's machinery, 
at worst a traitor. te, : : 

The sudden emergence of the Negro’s revolutionary mood caught many of his friends, particularly among labor and the 
liberals, unaware. Satisfied with their own good intentions, they were geared to a gradual approach to equality. Now they 
are puzzled and offended by the criticisms that impatient Negroes have leveled at them. The tension between the Jacobins 
and these men of good (if incomplete) will may yet lead to tragedy within the movement—and for the country. ; 

But if the new Jacobins judge their friends harshly, they are even more rigorous in their demands upon themselves and 
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upon one another. Discomfort, danger, 
suffering are commonplace. To face bru- 
tality is routine; to risk death, prosaic. 


. All the revolutionists, being human, ex- 
fear to some extent, but to yield — 
to human frailty under stress is the | 


supreme disgrace. These exacting stand- 
ards are not new in human experience. 


But they are new in the Negro’s struggle — 


for equality in America. 
What happened to the movement and 
to CORE after the Montgomery bus boy- 


cott in 1955 was a kind of wedding of two © 


forces, both bred by the war: They were 
the founders of CORE—meansoriented 
idealists of pacifistic turn of mind, 


for whom nonviolence was a total philoso- 


phy, a way of life; and the new Jacobins 


—ends-oriented . militants, disillusioned — 


with America’s rhetoric of equality, who 
saw in direct action a useful weapon and 
viewed nonviolence only as a tactic. 
Without such a fusion, no revolutionary 
mass movement could have emerged. 


Without its new Jacobins the movement. 


could never have grown to mass propor- 


tions, and without the idealists it could — 


not have developed revolutionary di- 
mensions. The anger of one without the 
disciplined idealism of the other could 
have produced only nihilism. Without 


the indigenous anger of the Negro mass-_ 


es, the idealists, for all their zeal, would 
have remained largely ineffectual and 
would have gone on talking to them- 
selves and whispering through an occa- 
sional keyhole to another human heart. 

The idealists warn that the ends do not 
justify the means, and the militants as- 
sert with equal validity that means are 
worthless which do not achieve substantial 
reform: Out of the creative tension be- 
tween the two has come a third position 
which I believe more accurately reflects 
the movement. Today, nonviolence is no 
longer a philosophy, or a tactic, but a 
strategy involving both philosophical and 
tactical elements, in a massive and widen- 
ing direct-action campaign to redeem the 
American promise of full freedom for the 
Negro. 

This does not mean that all of the 
hundreds of thousands of Negroes in- 


‘volved in the street campaigns for equal- 


ity accept nonviolence as a strategic or 
tactical method of accomplishing their 
ends. It is only the leaders and members 
of the nonviolent movement who accept it 
in any way as an integral part of the 
struggle. The masses who now join sit-ins 
and protest marches share only a new- 
found willingness to become individ- 
ually physically involved and to risk 
suffering or jail for common goals. They 
come from the pool halls and taverns as 
well as the churches, from the ranks of 
the unemployed and the alienated and 
the rootless. They are not yet wedded to 
nonviolence, nor may they ever be; they 
are wedded, indeed, only to their own 
fierce indignation. Yet they are necessary 
to the revolution; their absence would 


it. Foucesgone it will 


» *) 


occurred | = ot vik areca have - haan 
contained and have not become a conta- - 
. gion. We have been lucky, but we can- 


not afford any longer to leave such a vital. 
matter cdon tabs | | ee “4 


a many of 


our own nonviolent activists would turn 


away in disenchantment. None would — 


eS have often heard it ‘said in criticism 


of CORE that in b 
ment it fatally compromised its princi- 


ples of brotherhood. It is alleged that a 


cadre of lovers became an army of 


haters. First, let me insist that we do not ae ier oe 


hate; far from it. We are not the para- 


gons of love we once were, to be sure, 
but we do not hate. There are haters 


afoot and I shall be speaking of them 
later, but we are not they. Second, I wish 
to emphasize that the changes in CORE 
have not taken place as a compromise or 
even, as is otherwise alleged, as a revolu- 
tionary necessity. We have simply learned 


from the experience of over 20 years that — tail tor the p 
the world is more complex than we had _ weight, | 
imagined, and the techniques necessary to 


change it are more varied and larger in 
scope than we had ever dreamed. The 


original CORE vision was excessively in- 
_terpersonal and private. There were not 
men, nor time, nor spirit enough to 


change each linch-counter owner’s heart, 
one by one. We learned, when we finally 
met them, that our people did not wish to 
wait that long, and out of love for them 
we did not wish them to. We learned, too, 
that before the millennium we could at 
least alter the behavior and _ conditions 
that created injustice. We dreamed of a 
better America, and still we dream. We 
have learned from the Jacobins. Today we 
are all Jacobins. 

But one CORE principle - has_ re- 
mained unaltered from the first. We be- 
lieved then and we still believe now that 
men must achieve freedom for them- 
selves. Do it for them and you extin- 
guish the spark that makes freedom 
possible and glorious. Men must act on 
their own behalf; they must aim to move 


brand the | auc as counterfeit and 


are. no longer 
confines of ignifed caste. We feel dignified. 


the world ad seme ite movement unde 
their impact ASC a oo 


voice. ce ee with ian. 


: tration and anger? Still, it is our voice. 


Masses of Negroes have now achieved 


--@ measure of spiritual becuase 
~ with which  Lincoln’s pi 
- could not possibly have cotter som. 


The barriers of segregation in -Ame 
have ceased to be an extension of our 


_ minds. We are no longer chained to the 


ancient stereotypes. We do not feel infe- 
rior and do not believe that we are; we 
comfortable — in the 


est and bron se fd 


_ Mass movement. In a way, it is ‘a re- 


ry of the individual in -Ameri- 


an society. “The average. American. feels 


nerged, powerless, a cog in a giant 
. But in his revolution the in- 


po i phedepgenanhed al 


for himself. People who formerly felt 
small and insi t now, in their own 


Speen soem ae Benge som 


do it for me. I did it myself.” Never 


again will that youth and the many like 
_ him see themscives: #6 onimportanc.. : 


* i = S 


Several yale sigas wll CORE: wk. : 


er, a pretty girl of about 20, was mugged 


in the corridor of her apartment house. 


alin deere teek: bir _aeeaine 3 ae O- 


omits one vital point: He 1 was black. 

She didn’t mention that simple fact. for 

fear of indicating prejudice. : 
This young lady was a true child of 


the “old” CORE. No organization was 


so aggressively color-blind, so ideologi- 
cally committed to the utter irrelevance 


of racé, as we were. If only the -races 
could get to know. each other—living, 
working, playing in each other's sight— 
what purpose would there be in noting a 


man’s race? We told uplifting stories. to 


one another—like the one about the 
little boy who came home from school 
with the news of a wonderful new friend. 
The mother, becoming suspicious, asked,. 
“Is Johnny white or colored?” And the 
boy. replied, “I don’t know. I'll have to go 
back tomorrow and look and see.” We 
laughed. Oh, how we laughed. Brothers 
and sisters, is this not indeed the way it 
will be someday? Our work and fellowship 
were dominated by these sentiments; 
members of both races strove to make sure 

(continued on page 126) | 
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: thes fy gan count. in our daily 


activities, just as it wouldn’t count on 
the Great Day that was coming. 

Today these color-blind sentiments 
seem to me to be soi 
with the real lives. and. the real needs of 
the Negro-community—and inappropri- 
ate, even, to the real tasks of our move- 
ment. Today, when the name Negro is 
sweet to CORE’s ears, we laugh that there 
was ever a day when it was otherwise. We 


have found the cult of color-blindness— 
not only quaintly irrelevant but serious- 


ly flawed. For we learned that America 


couldn’t simply be color-blind. It would 


have to become color-blind, and it would 
only become color-blind when we gave 
up our color. The white man, who: pre- 
sumably has no color, would have to 
give up only his prejudices, but we 
would have to give up our identities. 
Thus we would usher in the Great. Day 


with an act of complete self-denial and 


self-abasement. We would achieve equal- 
ity by conceding racism’s charge: that 
our skins are an affliction; that our his- 
tory is one long humiliation; that we are 
empty of distinctive traditions and any 
legitimate source of pride. All this we 
were asked to do while learning to love 
ourselves, and making the name Negro a 
name to conjure with. | 

In the movement for equal rights we 
discovered a history: Had not the slaves 
rebelled tirelessly against their lot as we 
now rebelled? We found heroes and ex- 
amples from our own past: Gabriel 
Prosser, Nat Turner, Denmark Vesey, 
Harriet Tubman, Sojourner Truth, Sam- 
uel E. Cornish, Frederick Douglass, 
W. E. B. Du Bois. We sensed the presence 
of black men all over the world who were 
engaged in efforts parallel to our own. 
In the movement we found an identity. 
Was that not jealousy we spotted in the 
eager eyes of white youths who flocked 
to our cause knowing that our efforts 
constituted the most significant activity in 
all of America? Didn’t we know that, far 
from having no history, no one in Ameri- 
ca had a history but us? Didn’t we know 
now that for the sake of our American 
ideals we had to speak in our rightful, 


our given, our now legitimate name— 


Negro? 

Early in. 1964 I called a meeting of all 
the CORE chapters in the Bay Area of 
San Francisco. I had heard of rather seri- 
ous strife there between nationalists and 
integrationists within. the organization, 
and when we all had gathered in a hotel 
room one night, I said, “All right, let’s 
let our hair down and level with one 
another. What’s it all about?” One fel- 
low, a Negro, immediately said, “Brother 
Farmer, we've got to dig being black.” He 
kept repeating it over and over again, 
and I knew exactly what he meant. He 
meant that blackness of the skin had been 


t out of touch 


accepted as a deformity by Negroes, that 
it had to cease being that, and had to be- 


come a source of pride, and so did all the 


culture and memories that went with it. 

Thus, in subtle ways, racial considera- 
tions have begun to enter the inner poli- 
tics of our organizations. For reasons both 
real and symbolic, it is important that Ne- 
groes be placed in positions of leadership 
and prominence. It is difficult for some 
whites to understand how deeply Ne- 


_groes feel about this. For years the great 


Negro organizations—NAACP, Urban 

ave been strongly influenced 
by whites who have served as presidents 
of these organizations, as members of 
governing boards or, significantly, as 
treasurers. Another brand of white sup- 
port.came in the form of aggressive advice 
from influential and allied organiza- 
tions—church groups, civil rights com- 
missions, labor unions, parents’ and 
teachers’ associations. It is not disrespect- 


ful to their often sincere and effective 


efforts to point out that their advice was 
not always motivated by the immediate 
interest of the black man. The evil of 
slavery—and to some degree Negroes are 
still enslaved—is in the way it permitted 
white men to handle Negroes: their bod- 
ies, their actions, their opportunities, 
their very minds and thoughts. To the 
depths of their souls, Negroes feel 
handled, dealt with, ordered about, ma- 
nipulated—by white men. I cannot over- 
emphasize the tenacity and intensity of 
this feeling among Negroes, and I believe 
any fair-minded person pondering the 


history of the Negro’s enforced posture 


in a world of white power would con- 
cede the justice of the feeling. So, as Ne- 
groes began to sense that the civil rights 
movement was their movement, an in- 
strument for their self-expression, their 
freedom, it became difficult to convince 
them that once again they must be led by 
whites. 

The tension between Negroes and 
whites in CORE is a necessary and crea- 
tive tension. Some form of nationalism is 
necessary, even healthy, though the will- 
fully color-blind refuse to acknowledge 


- this. The old CORE idealists are correct 


when they warn that Negro group pride 
and group assertiveness can deteriorate 
into the most narrow-minded. chauvin- 
ism, This “Negritude,” they argue, will 
produce the same _stultification of 
thought that has been so often attrib- 
uted to the “Yiddishness’” of Jews. Of 
course, integration—color-blindness—is 
ultimately valid, but we have to come to 
realize that we must live here and now 
rather than in eternity. I do not define 
this tension as one between the real and 
the ideal, with the black nationalists play- 
ing the realists and the white integration- 
ists playing the idealists. The doctrinaire 
color-blind often fail to perceive that it is 


ideally necessary for the black man to be 
proudly black today. And the black na- 
tionalists, for their part, often do not see 
that it is only realistic to maintain touch 
with white people, for we cannot live in 
our dreams nor carve a nation for our- 
selves in our mind’s eye alone. We must 
dwell in this land of ours—America. 

If we make ourselves over to satisfy any 
one definition—nationalist or integra- 
tionist—we will lose a precious part of 
ourselves. So, in some ways, I applaud 
the tension between black. and white 
and invite whites in to embarrass us 
with our occasional narrowness, asking 
them only to be tactful and remember 
who and what it is they serve. 

What can explain this new “mood 
ebony’? The reasons are many and com- 
plex, but I would like to suggest two in 
particular. (1) Each achievement of the 
civil rights movement aimed at making 
color irrelevant has counted to us as a 
Negro achievement, earned by Negro ef- 
fort, and indicative of a long rebel tradi- 
tion in Negro history. The movement has 
become a movement of and by Negroes in 
addition to a movement for civil equality, 
and it has become a source of great pride 
and has inspired a renewed search for our 
black identity. We have learned that what 
is needed is not invisibility but a valid 
and legitimate visibility. This new pride, 
which has grown out of the movement, is 
especially noteworthy in the Negro mid- 
dle classes, which until very recently 
stood aloof from the struggle. But in civ- 
il rights it has often been the middle 
classes—especially the students—who 
have led the militant way. Then, too, a 
new generation of Negro writers—]James 
Baldwin, Ossie Davis, John Williams, 
John Oliver Killens, Louis Lomax—have 
given our new pride the impetus of their 
eloquence. (2) The present-day black 
nationalist groups—the best-known of 
which is the Black Muslims—and figures 
like the late Malcolm X have influenced 
us perceptibly. Sympathetic whites are of- 
ten surprised at the solicitude Negroes 
display for the nationalists, the Muslims 
in particular. “How can anyone take all 
that mumbo jumbo seriously?” they ask. 
And in righteous tones they quickly dis- 
miss this “‘racism in reverse,” this.cult of 
opportunistic violence, as juvenile and 
positively un-American. Many Negroes 
see the juvenility, of course, but they see 
more: The black nationalists tell the Ne- 
gro that he is somebody and that his 
salvation depends upon the proud accept- 
ance of his own blackness. White civili- 
zation, say the nationalists, taught the 
Negro to hate himself; this was and re- 
mains a tactic of white domination, for 
if the Negro did not hate himself, he 
would have been a most troublesome 
servant, indeed. Stripped of a sense of 
history, deprived of his majesty, brain- 
washed by a white man’s religion, with- 
out a name or any claim to fame, the 

(continued on page 172) 
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in France whose last inhabitant is grad- 
ually going to seed with his land. The 
woman, attracted by the peasant, resolves 
to stay with him; and their love gives him 
new reason to sow the fields and rebuild 
his life. Since there is no priest, there is 
no marriage, even though the woman has 


become pregnant. This, apparently, is 


what shocked the censors, who refused to 
license it for exhibition in New York. 
But, as B. R. Crisler noted in The New 


York Times, “Of all the motion pictures — 


we have ever seen, Harvest is the one we 
should choose as being the most pro- 
foundly moral, the most noble and most 
eloquent defense of the monogamous 
ideal.” Armed with such endorsements, a 
courageous distributor forced the censor 
board to reconsider. Three months later 
the film was released without a single cut. 
Perhaps the most startling exposé of 
the censor mind at work, however, was 
to be found in a strange, provocative 


_ French import, also in 1939, titled The 


Puritan. Its hero, Jean-Louis Barrault, is 
a religious fanatic, profoundly con- 
vinced that all sex is sinful. Falling in 
love for the first time, he kills the girl 
—partly out of jealousy, partly in mor- 
tal dread of committing fornication. To 
justify the murder to himself, he seeks 
out the company of prostitutes, abus- 
ing them in his drunken fanaticism. 
Tracked down by the police, he breaks 
under the strain of their questioning 
and reveals himself as a half-crazed psy- 
chotic who fancies himself an avenging 
angel who punishes others for the weak- 
nesses he fears in himself. Small wonder 
that censors everywhere leaped upon it. 
Adapted from a Liam O'Flaherty novel 


Se 


(although in tone decidedly more Gallic 
than Gaelic), the film was banned in 
Ireland. The ban was upheld by the U. S. 
Customs authorities, and the picture was 
refused licenses in six states—and con- 
demned, of course, by the Legion of 
Decency. In Barrault’s trenchant per- 
formance, censors could recognize them- 
selves mirrored all too clearly. 
Naturally, not all the films from 
France during the decade were up to 


this level of artistry and honesty, but 


the films that continued to flow from 


Europe during the Thirties gradually 


raised the aesthetic and _ intellectual 
sights of American audiences, critics and 
film makers. Although rarely shown in 
more than a dozen theaters in the en- 
tire country, and subject at all times to 
the most stringent forms of censorship, 
they provided convincing proof to all 
who cared about the medium that ar- 
tistic freedom was somehow bound up 
with artistic film making. Not coinci- 
dentally, it was the rapid proliferation 
of the art houses in the United States 
during the decade after World War 
Two that led to the series of Supreme 
Court decisions that ultimately broke 
the censors’ strangle hold on all movies. 


This is the seventh in a series of arti- 
cles on “The History of Sex in Cinema.” 
In the next installment, authors Knight 
and Alpert dolly in for revealing close- 
ups of the legendary love goddesses and 
matinee idols of the Thirties: Harlow, 
Gable, Garbo, Boyer, Dietrich, Cooper, 
Lamarr, Lamour—and the inimitable 
Mae West, to name a few. 


“That's where struggling gets you!” 


mood ebony 
(continued from page 126) 


Negro has been a man without cultural 
memories and a dignifying self-definition. 
Therefore, as the first order of business, 
before economic or social reforms, the 
nationalists say we must. mend - black 
souls and replace shame with ~ ‘pride. 
There are very few Negroes who are not 
moved by this rudimentary appeal. As a 
result, many educated Negroes are -will- 
ing to forgive the exovic myths the. Mus- 
lims spin to dress up their message. 
But the Muslims and others recom- 
mended themselves not only. by what we 
might term their insight into the black 
heart, but also by their simple success as 
well. They succeeded, as no one else, in 
eliminating narcotics addiction, prostitu- 
tion and juvenile delinquency among 
their members. Within the group almost 
puritanical standards of sexual and per- 
sonal morality prevail; frugality, hard 
work, character building are considered 
cardinal virtues. The Muslims and other 
nationalists bade the Negro to help him- 
self by himself, by cleaning up his own 
mind and his own streets, by educating 
himself, by starting his own businesses, 
by patronizing and hiring blacks. Much 
of this is simply a black version of the 
Protestant ethic, and it appeals to the 
basic American middle-class values held 
by most Negroes. Unfortunately, the 
Muslims do not apply these moral scru- 


ples to those who leave the sect, many of 


whom are dealt with ruthlessly. And 
there have been charges of immorality in 
the upper echelons. Still, even if these 
charges are accurate, they do not gainsay 
the legitimate achievement of the Muslims 
in regenerating many down-and-outers in 
the ghetto. 

Malcolm X, the Muslims’ late ex-— 
major-domo, had a considerable impact 
on my own thinking. His own tragically 
brief career exemplified the best and 
worst in the Muslim influences. From an 
uneducated, narcotics-addicted denizen 
of the New York underworld, Malcolm 
became an articulate and extraordinarily 
disciplined spokesman for the Muslims. 
He was a regenerated man, fascinating 
and powerful. He spoke with great, if 
untutored, lucidity, and he had a follow- 
ing of admirers far wider than is ap- 
parent if one simply counts Muslim 
membership. A year béfore his assassina- 
tion on February 21, 1965, Malcolm 
broke with the Muslims to found the Or- 
ganization of Afro-American Unity, the 
very name of which indicated his desire 
to bring~eH—Negroes—separationists and 
integrationists, Muslims, Christians and 
others—under a single nationalist tent. 

I met Malcolm shortly before the 
Freedom Rides, just after I had assumed 
direction of CORE. We were brought 
together on the Barry Gray show, a late- 
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evening discussion program in New York 
City, and I must say,.I had completely 
underestimated him. Malcolm ‘was de- 
fending the Muslim line of establishing 
a black nation somewhere in the United 
States, and it was not difficult to ridicule 
the impracticality of that idea; but when 
he. spoke to me directly, calling me 
“black man,” calmly drawing some of 
the bitterness out of me, I listened. And 
later I found my thoughts returning 
quite often to his message of racial self- 
pride and self-love. I got to know Mal- 
colm quite well in the two years before 
his death. He kept predicting that I 
would be a nationalist by year’s end and 
I predicted he would become an integra- 
tionist, and we may both have been 
right; for at the time of his death, Mal- 
colm was entering a civil rights. move- 


ment he had derided as foolish, and I, 
was beginning to understand some of 


the psychological, if not political, sense 
of his words. 

Malcolm was well aware that his 
extremism served the worth-while pur- 
pose of helping militant organizations 
like CORE by making their nonviolence 
respectable in comparison to. his own 
talk of violence. One thing is clear; he 
could not long stand aside from any 
fight his people were waging. He loved 
them, ahd however much he scoffed at 
the futility of making do in a white 
world, he cheered the great efforts we have 
made to do just that. Shortly before his 
death, Malcolm appeared in Selma, Al- 
abama, to help inspire voter registration. 
For all his talk of black separatism 
and for all his apparent racism, I do 
not think Malcolm fully grasped or truly 
wished that these ideas should exclude 


him from the Negro’s future in this coun- | 


try. This seems to me the tragedy of so 
many nationalists. Hung up on a bogus 
mythology, committed to their loose 
threats and big talk, they do not even 
contemplate the possibility that the ‘Ne- 
gro will survive in America with his soul 
intact and his future legitimate and se- 
cure. They feel kinship with the “move- 
ment,” but are prodded into scoffing and 
posturing by their own rhetoric. 


I have tried many times to think how 


we could better have used Malcolm’s tal- 
ents as a leader. His brand of fiery na- 
tionalism was, of course, unacceptable to 


CORE: But perhaps we, too, were at’ 


fault for not knowing sooner that some 
form of nationalism, or groupism, or 
ethnocentrism—there is no _ suitable 
name yet for this mood I am trying to 
describe—-can be incorporated into 
CORE’s inner life without fatally com- 
promising its ultimate ideals. 

Even Malcolm’s theories of violence 
demand attention. The editorial pages 
of the nation’s liberal. newspapers dis- 
miss the Muslims as reverse racists and 
advise us to banish this inverted Ku 
Klux Klan from our house. I once heard 
Malcolm snap at a newspaperman who 


asked him the differences between the 
Muslims and the Klan: “We haven't 
lynched anyone. They've: got a lot of 
years and a lot of blood on us.” As callous 
as that answer may seem, it reflects the 
way many Negroes think: The white 
man has been free to murder and ma- 
raud for centuries; with impunity he has 
raped our women and emasculated our 
sons. In how many lands would such 
known murderers as those. hundreds who 
walk Southern streets this very day feel 
as safe as they do in this country? Yet 
we are not even permitted what every 


other age and society has respected as 


an apt response to brutal oppression— 
personal revenge. The very moment Ne- 
groes entertain the same thought that 
embattled and deeply wronged men have 
always entertained, we are lumped with. 


the Klan. This equation of K.K.K. vi- 


olence with the Negro’s desire to defend 
himself, it seems to me—as it did to Mal- 
colm—shows a monstrous. deficiency of 
moral sense. Malcolm stated the case for 
self-defense. quite persuasively: 


It is criminal to teach.a man not to 
defend himself when he is the con- 
stant victim of brutal attacks. It is 
legal and lawful to own a shotgun 
or a rifle. We believe in obeying the 
law. In areas where our people are 
the constant victims of brutality, 
and the Government seems unwill- 
ing or unable to protect them... 
we should form rifle clubs that can 
be used to defend our lives and our 
property in time of emergency... . 
When our people are bitten by 
dogs, they are within their rights to 
kill those dogs. We should be peace- 
ful, law-abiding . . . but the time 
has come for the American Negro to 
fight back in self-defense whenever 
and wherever he is unjustly attacked. 


With much of the doctrine of self- 
defense ‘stated here I have no objection. 
There are particular and extenuating 
circumstances in which self-defense . is 
justified and even constitutional. In 
1925 Dr. Osian Sweet, a Negro physician 
living in Detroit, shot a man while de- 
fending his newly purchased house from 
an attacking mob. He was charged with 
murder, and defended in court by the 


great Clarence Darrow. The court, pre- 


sided over by Frank Murphy (later a Su- 
preme Court justice), issued a landmark 
decision when it ruled him not guilty on 
the ground that a man has the constitu- 
tional right to defend his hearth and 
home. Today, in Jonesboro and Bogalu- 
sa, Louisiana, Negro men, for years har- 
assed and terrorized by marauding 
whites, have organized rifle clubs for 
self-defense. They call themselves Dea- 
cons. And to my mind, conditions there 
warrant this. The simple fact is that the 
concept of equal justice and equal pro- 


tection has broken down in these places, 


if it ever existed there to begin with, and 


the law is a mask for white oppression. 

The danger of Malcolm’s doctrine is 
that it may readily be subverted into an 
excuse for generalized and indiscrimi- 


nate . violence; into an excuse for war, 
white vs. black. I think Malcolm often 
succumbed to this danger, at least ver- 
bally, and many young people still un- 
der his spell openly advocate a kind of 
purgative violence. Mostly they just talk 
and talk. Actually, if these . violence- 
mongers were serious about what they 
say, they wouldn’t say it. They would 
plan their violence privately, execute 
it clandestinely, and then brave the 
consequences, The sabotage that usually 
accompanies revolution is always best 
effected by an organized underground. . 

But serious or not, this constant advo- 
cacy of violence can backfire, for the rage 
it encourages often can be vented only 
within the Negro community. There is 
an enormous incidence of senseless vi- 
olence within the Negro community, 
and I believe much of it results from 
such inverted anger. Many ‘said Mal- 
colm’s assassination was a case of violent 


_ chickens coming home to roost—and 


whether one agrees with this particular 
interpretation of the assassination or 
not, it is true that Malcolm’s death sym- 
bolized again the futility and the immo- 
rality of violence. Gandhi, too, was 
assassinated—by a Hindu rival. Certainly 
his assassination was not a case of violence 
coming home to roost. We should resist 
the simplistic invitation to imterpret 
Malcolm's death ‘as only a case of poetic 
justice. Malcolm’s killers have not been 
convicted, and I have a hunch the real 
story of his death will surprise those who 
saw in it a case of Muslim revenge. Mal- 
colm was warring on the international 
narcotics interests in Harlem, and they 
were not pleased about it. 

As mistaken and misguided as Mal- 
colm’s philosophy may be doctrinally, 
it has a certain psychological validity. 
I have mentioned the resentment Negroes 
feel at the way whites swarm over them 
with criticism the moment they abandon 
pure love and consider the notion of self- 
defense. The hypocrisy of this criticism is 
galling. The Negro sees analogies every- 
where. There was silence in the press 
during the years in which thousands 
of Congolese were being slaughtered; 
but then there came the huge headlines: 
“50 WHITES KILLED IN CONGO.” Why not 
an airlift to Mississippi, they ask? The 
Negro has been silenced from speaking 
his mind for centuries, and now many 
whites are trying to silence him again. Is 
it any surprise that with the freedom 
gained in recent years we should now 
hear in public the angry, preposterous, 
extravagant and .all-too-human talk of 
revenge that Negroes have been keeping 
to themselves for centuries? One of the 
glories of the liberty gained in the last 
decade is that it has freed Negroes to 


speak up and talk back to whites. Some 173 
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have reveled in the opportunity. 

After leaving the Muslims, Malcolm 
mostly talked. He had no program and 
no stomach for organizing a really effec- 
tive organization; the Organization of 
Afro-American Unity could not have 
numbered more than 250 at the time of 
his death. In part he was the creature of 
the press, which has inflated more than 
one black reputation with its attention. 
Yet he was a poet and a leader who 
stirred many a black heart as he stirred 
mine more than once. One young CORE 
worker sized up his appeal brilliantly: 
“I’m sick of all this active nonviolence,” 
he said. “I’m going to join Malcolm and 
get some nonactive violence.” 

Precisely because so much of what he 
said was so valid psychologically, Malcolm 
and his heirs have succeeded in dis- 
crediting the whole philosophy of nonvi- 
olence in the eyes of many Negroes. 
Certainly, they have planted seeds of 
doubt in the minds of the near militant. 
Medgar Evers, who was murdered in 
Mississippi, once said to me, “Jim, I 
must confess that I am not a believer in 
nonviolence.” He showed me the gun 
hidden in his car. Evers never went for a 
ride without checking under the hood of 
his car for a bomb. On the road at night 
he would never let another car pass him. 


‘I have often wondered whether Evers 


should have had to apologize to me for 
wishing to protect himself. Perhaps we at 
CORE have failed to show how effective 


‘and virile nonviolence can be. We must 


show that nonviolence is something more 
than turning the other cheek, that it can 
be aggressive within the limits a civilized 
society will permit. Boycotts, picketing, 
civil disobedience, unflinching courage 
and brute persistence are virile enough 
for any man whose aim is to accomplish 
something. But even Gandhi himself 
said that he would prefer to see a man re- 


sist evil with violence than fail to resist. 


evil out of fear. The choice, therefore, is 
not at all between pure love and violence. 
Between them are many psychologically 
valid and politically effective paths. 
CORE is fully aware of the dangers of 
nationalism. There are sinister charac- 
ters lurking in the shadows of the literal- 
ly hundreds of tiny black nationalist 
sects that. breed in the sprawling black 
ghettos of our cities. A doctrine of noble 
martyrdom, which may not be so easily 
silenced by tactical considerations, is 
abroad. ““The black man, having had 
enough, is prepared to die so that he 
may not live as a dog. . Ours may 
well be the sacrificed generation,” writes 
the magazine Liberator. This counsel 
could take hold. Martyrdom can be 
heady wine for young men and women 
who feel they have nothing to live for 
anyway. Unquestionably, Chinese-style 
Communists and _ professional revolu- 
tionaries of other stripes are seeking to 
capitalize on nationalist sentiment in 


174 the ghetto. And they will try to set the 


Negroes to fighting the “Yankee imperi- 
alists” at home as their black brothers 
will be said to be fighting them abroad. 
Their appeal is potent: “Join us in the 
world-wide struggle of colored against 
white. In America you are a minority; in 
the world we are by far the majority. 
History is on our side. The white im- 
perialist must be crushed and you must 
help shoulder the burden. Perhaps you 


will not see the triumph of the black 


man in your lifetime, but you cannot 
honorably desist from playing your role. 
History will honor your efforts.” The 


Negro playwright LeRoi Jones goes even 


further in his attempts to persuade us of 
the necessity to annihilate not only the 
white imperialists but the entire “dis- 
eased” white race. But as of today, there 
are very few Negro Communists, for Ne- 
groes histofically have always frustrated 
every attempt at Communist infiltration 
of their ranks. CORE itself closes: mem- 
bership to Communists. But if foreign 
affairs should be dominated by news of 
racial warfare, and the great mass of peo- 


ple now swarming in the ghetto are con- 


vinced that our system holds’ no hope 
for them, the dangers from black nation- 
alist organizations infiltrated and influ- 
enced by Chinese-style Communists will 
increase. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood 
on this point. I think there is a danger 
from Chinese-style Communists—Maoists 
working through black nationalist or- 
ganizations in the North. But I do not 
wish this statement linked with the casu- 
al charge one hears more and more often 
today—that the civil rights movement, 
particularly in the South, is “Communist 
infiltrated.” With regard to the South 
and the civil rights movement there (the 
black nationalists are in the North and 
are not part of the civil rights move- 
ment), the charge is a red herring. 

What lessons has CORE learned from 
these reflections? First of all, it*is cléar 
that we must not, we cannot, abandon 
the ghetto to the rabid nationalists. For 
it is in the urban ghetto that Negro 
history will be made in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. In the last 30 years millions of Ne- 
groes have moved into the great cities of 
the North, and more and more are 
moving to those cities of the South that 
will soon be more urban than Southern. 
Today more than 60 percent of Ameri- 
ca’s 20,000,000 Negroes live in large 
cities and about 40 percent live in 15 
great Northern cities. All trends indicate 
that the urbanization of the Negro will 
continue. By 1975, Negroes may consti- 
tute a majority or near majority of the 
populations of several major cities: De- 
troit, Chicago, Philadelphia and New- 
ark. The average inhabitant of these 
vast black pockets will be uneducated, 
untrained and, often, unemployed. Of 
those who are employed, many will be 
performing the most low-paying and life- 
sapping labor. Indeed, we are creating a 


massive underclass of black men ill-suit- 
ed temperamentally and materially for 
life in this cybernetic society. ‘Today, 
about 55 percent of Negro youths from 
18 to 25 years of age are school dropouts. 
Even if we can miraculously redeem un- 
born generations, there is the present 
one that faces a desperately hard future. 
There have been great gains in job op- 
portunities and educational opportuni- 
ties for Negroes over the last few years, 
and with organizations like CORE de- 
manding justice, these opportunities will 
continue to expand. But we can no long- 


er evade the knowledge that most Negroes 


will not be helped by equal opportunity. 
These are staggering problems for which 
the traditional CORE program of antidis- 
crimination is ill-equipped. We are seek- 
ing new techniques and emphases that 


ywill serve not only today’ s Negro masses 


but also tomorrow’s teeming millions. 
Politically, the potential power of the 
ghetto is enormous; we have dropped 
CORE’s traditional neutrality with re- 
gard to politics, and now must organize 
the Negro community—house by house, 
block by block—into political units. 
There will be hundreds of neighborhood 
associations, apartment-house councils, 
block committees; we will then begin 
to forge these small units into larger 
alliances. We must engage in political 
education, demonstrating to people in 
the ghetto that there are connections 
between the local demand for a rat- 
extermination campaign and the larger 
demands for public-works programs and 
stiffer civil rights legislation. At all times 
we must serve the people and let them 
govern their own activities. As the Mus- 
lims. did, we must enter pool halls and 
reeking tenements, looking for new lead- 
ers and followers. We must begin, in 
short, to shape an articulate sense of 
communal aspiration among the black 
masses and bring to the ghetto CORE’s 
conviction that the people can help 
themselves. | 
Economically, we will urge a variety 
of self-help programs. Years ago in Chi- 
cago, a CORE project organized unem- 
ployed Negro youth in a slum-cleanup 
campaign. We then went to City Hall 
and left a bill enumerating the costs of 
the effort—as it were, doing public works 


‘before they were authorized. The bill 


was unpaid, but an important example 
to other Negro communities was set. 
There are a thousand such tasks to be 
done in any community that are thor- 
oughly within the capacities of the un- 
skilled workers. Then, too, CORE has 
plans to organize food co-ops and credit 
unions; we will encourage small busi- 
nesses by providing expert advice and 
perhaps. even some financial backing. 
We can even seek to develop larger busi- 
nesses and industries in the community. 
In Boston, CORE has compiled a list of 
Negro builders and set about getting 
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work for them; this technique has great 
possibilities. Another important task will 
be to train aspiring plumbers, carpenters 
and the like to take the tests that lead 
to apprenticeship programs. Many tal- 
ented youngsters simply do not know 
how to take tests. These are only a few 


possible ideas. We are setting ourselves 


to developing others. | 

There is also a great need for reme- 
dial education services and job training. 
Much of the money for this will be 


coming from such Government pro- 


grams as the War on Poverty and from 
private foundations, It is crucial that 
this money be distributed by the com- 
munity through its own channels. The 
Government pean a very well commit the 
errors of the welfare agencies, tending to 
free people rather than empowering 
them to free themselves. But with our 
political arm we can help persuade the 


Government to: provide the people with — 


the services they demand and need, and 


dissuade it from telling them what they . 


should demand and need. The Govern- 
ment could very well be persuaded to 
underwrite new growth and healthy de- 
velopment in Negro community life. It 
could also kill it by unwise efforts. 
Finally, there is cultural work to be 
done, and this is perhaps most impor- 
tant of all. Like the nationalists, we 
must try to conquer the Negro sense of 
inferiority. We feel this will be possible 
only when it is legitimate to be a black 
man in this country. And here CORE 
has a unique contribution to make. 
CORE knows that Negro identity will 
emerge only in the midst of purposive 
and realistic effort in America. ‘The na- 
tionalists offer doctrine. We must offer 
program as well. The nationalists talk 
and harangue—their radical anger 
breeds radical and foolish thoughts—be- 
cause they ‘are doing*nothing; they have 
no stake in the world, no stake in the 
land, and hence, little hope. ‘This dis- 
sociated situation breeds only bravado. 
Though I believe there is some psycho- 
logical validity in what they say, there is 
also a great potentiality for destructive- 
ness. With no real work to do in Ameri- 
ca, their advice to love blacks turns into 
a program to hate whites. Eager to act 
manfully, they can only imagine petty 
schemes of violence and revenge. CORE 
must get the Negro community to work 
on itself and on America. With its prov- 
en techniques of nonviolent direct ac- 
tion, it must inject Negro activity into 
the political life of the community. It 
must teach Negroes to act upon America 
in America in the presence of Ameri- 
cans. It must begin the great task of 
redefining nationalism and integration, 
so that we can incorporate proud black 
men and self-assertive black communities 
as legitimate partners in a new America. 


Gripped by a new wave of self-pride 


and group-pride, many Negroes are be- 
ginning to ask still other critical ques- 
tions: How .can we be nationalistic 
without advocating an inverted form of 
“separate but equal’’? Is self-pride another 
term for self-segregation? Must we re- 
nounce ourselves and our community for 
the sake of integration? 

We have demanded integrated schools 
and housing and employment. We have 
won integrated commercial messages on 
television, integrated casts on opera 
and dramatic stages, and integrated mov- 
ies and mayors’ committees and civic- 
planning boards. But what does this 
word “integration” mean? For some the 
term means complete assimilation, a 
kind of random dispersal of Negroes 
throughout the society and the economy. 
There would be no Negro neighbor- 
hoods, no Negro schools, no jobs re- 
served for Negroes. America would be a 
land of individuals. who were American 
and nothing else, and Negro individuals 
would differ from their fellow Americans 


only in skin color—that most visible but 


least significant of human differences. 


‘No one can deny the ultimate goodness 


of this ideal. The question is: Is it too 
good to be true? 

Integration has been the nation’s im- 
plicit ideal since America was a glint in 
Jefferson's eye. It is nothing but Jeffer- 
sonian individualism extended to all 
people. But it did not become a practical 
political goal until quite recently, and the 
reasons, for this make an important story. 
Like most Americans, Negroes were still 
accepting “separate but equal” as the law 
of the land as recently as the mid-Forties, 
and our major efforts were expended 
in making the “equal” of “separate but 
equal” a reality. In the decades before the 
1954 Supreme Court decision desegregat- 
ing schools, the NAACP brought to the 
Court cases treating discrimination in ed- 
ucation, voting, interstate and intrastate 
travel, public facilities and selection of 
juries. The Court in those years invariably 
found that Negro facilities were palpably 
unequal and ruled that segregation was 
constitutional only if facilities were truly 
equal. In other words, the whole burden 
of the civil rights movement’s case then 
was: If facilities are going to be separate, 
at least make them equal. “Separate but 
equal” was reaffirmed. 

Toward the end of the Forties, 
NAACP lawyers and strategists began to 
argue that in certain respects separate 
facilities could never be equal. For ex- 
ample, a Negro relegated to education 
in a Negro law school could not hope to 
make professional contacts that would 
enable him to swim in the mainstream 
of the profession as readily as some- 
one at a white law school; and this was 
true no matter how beautiful the build- 
ings and how well-stocked the library at 
the Negro law school were. By a natural 
process of evolution, the demand for what 


we might term equal-if-separate turned 
into a demand for desegregation. 

To argue that a beautiful Negro law 
school was inferior to its white counterpart 
demanded some subtlety; but to argue 
that the segregated public school system 
treated Negroes as second-class citizens 
demanded no subtlety at all. Compari- 
son of expenditures per student, school 
facilities, teachers’ salaries, experience 
and training of teachers, books and sup- 
plies, and. other measurable factors, 
made it clear that throughout the coun- 
try, and in the South particularly, the 
Negro, forced by law and fact into segre- 
gated schools, was being deprived of 
equality under law. The 1954 Supreme 
Court decision attempted to correct this 
intolerable inequity in the only way 
practical and intelligent men could—by 
eliminating the dual school systems. 

But the Court added a theoretical di- 
mension to its factual and practical 
findings: - "Separate educational facili- 
ties,” it said, “are inherently unequal,” 
and it cited as evidence certain psycho- 
logical data—principally those of Profes- 
sor Kenneth Clark—which document the 
serious psychological damage race sepa- 
ration causes in Negro youngsters. For us, 
the Court’s decision was a recognition of 
what every Negro knows: that the system 
of segregation was mounted and perpet- 
uated for the purpose of keeping the 
black man down; that it was and isa con- 
spiracy to instill in the Negro and the 
white a sense of Negro inferiority. Segre- 
gation means inferiority, as indelibly as 
the scarlet letter meant adulteress to 
the New England Puritans. The Negro 
knows this; it was intended that he know 
this; and so must any American with the 
most rudimentary sense of history. And 
now the Court was saying that this coun- 
try would segregate no more. So we be- 
gan to protest against segregated schools 
of all kinds, de facto and de jure, -de- 
manding quality integrated education, 
knowing that we were thereby helping 
to eliminate the hated meaning that had 
been assigned to our lives. 

As separate schools were inferior, so, 
too, were separate neighborhoods. Quite 
obviously, the great white world doesn’t 
want black folk living next. to it; anyone 
who doubts this need only observe the 
hysteria and violence that almost always 
ensue when a Negro family moves into a 
white neighborhood. The effect of living 
in a ghetto is conveyed graphically in the 
desolation and wreckage, human and ma- 
terial, in which most Negroes live today. 
So we moved to desegregate housing, and 
some aimed at dismantling the ghetto. 

Indeed, every instance and symbol of 
segregation and every invidious discrimi- 
nation could now be legitimately chal- 
lenged. There are millions, and we took 
them on one by one, case by case—at 
lunch counters, restaurants, rest rooms, 
swimming pools, amusement parks, 


beaches, labor unions, banks, factories, 
offices, department stores, professional 
societies, churches, colleges. As far as the 
most rabid. integrationists were con- 
cerned, every. institution of Negro com- 
munal life must be dismantled. They 


- saw no reason for a Negro Medical Soci- 


ety; all energies. must be directed to 
breaking down. the A.M.A. Negro col- 
leges, churches, newspapers. were at best 
tolerated as unnecessary anachronisms. 
Many whites recognized the superiority 
complex demanded of the white man in a 
segregated system to be as harmful in its 
way as the inferiority complex demanded 
of Negroes. Many quite sincerely set about 
curing themselves and their neighbor- 
hoods. and schools of. this affliction. In 
middle-class neighborhoods, housing com- 
mittees were formed to persuade reluctant 
white homeowners to accept “respectable” 
Negroes, and courageous and well-to-do 


Negroes were sought who would brave 


white wrath. But when one or two Ne- 
groes had entered a neighborhood, the 
same committees, now with the eager help 
of the Negroes, organized to keep other 
Negroes out. We mustn't let the neighbor- 
hood tip, they said. Housing developments 
adopted informal quotas to help engi- 
neer integrated living. Dedicated build- 
ers, like Morris Milgrim of Philadelphia, 
began to persuade investors that quality 


housing projects, open to all, could re- 


turn a modest profit, and integrated 
oases soon sprang up in several previous- 
ly all-white deserts. Many. liberals grew 
uncomfortable with the irony that in 
order to-achieve integration they had to 
adopt racial quotas of various sorts, des- 
ignating Negroes in order to eliminate 
racial designations, as it were; and some 
became discouraged at the solemn spec- 
tacle of Negroes chasing whites from 
suburb to suburb—in quest of integra- 
tion. But among white liberals and some 
black liberals, the dream of complete in- 
tegration persisted. 

Almost imperceptibly the demand for 
desegregation had shaded into a demand 
for black dispersal and assimilation. We 
were told, and for a while told ourselves, 
that all Negro separation was inherently 
inferior, and some of us began to think 
that Negroes couldn’t be fully human in 
the presence of other Negroes. Well, we 


have since come to learn that separation - 


need not be inferior in all cases and all 
places. But in America, Negro separation, 
in fact and in law, does mean segregation, 
and segregation means slavery. In the 
context of our civilization, with its his- 
tory of racism, the Supreme Court said, 
separate educational institutions are in- 
herently inferior. 

When a Negro child goes through the 
doors of a segregated school—even if it’s 
identical to a corresponding white school 
—he knows implicitly that his culture is 
telling him to go there because he is not 
fit to be with whites, and every time a Ne- 


gro child hears of a white parent who be- 
comes hysterical at the thought that his 
child will have to endure the likes of 
him; he feels the shame and pressure of 
his inferiority even more painfully. As a 
result, he is damaged. And this, too, the 
Supreme Court saw. As long as the ideol- 
ogy of racial inferiority and superiority 
persists, segregation will be an insult 
and blackness a stigma. 

One does not undo the accumulated 
injustices of centuries by waving a magic 
wand, This is tokenism; the belief that 
by one gesture, one concession, even one 
sincere cry of the heart, one moment of 
honest compassion, the country will 
transform the manifest meaning of tradi- 
tional life ways. The desegregation fight 


is crucial to all. Americans. What we are 


attempting is nothing less than to re- 
verse the latent meaning of our lives and 
practices. Because the foot is on his neck, 
the Negro has been much more honest 
about America than the white. He 


knows this civilization is still segregated 


in its heart of hearts. He tests the spirit 
of our ways, and white Americans who 
would be honest about America should 
listen attentively when the black man 
tells them about their country. 

This distinction between separation 
and segregation was often made by 
Malcolm X. Time and again, he denied 
that the Black Muslims were segrega- 
tionists. We are separationists, he said, 
not segregationists. Some choose to live 
separately, and Malcolm saw this and 
tried to make it a legitimate desire. But 
in one very essential respect I differ 
strongly with Malcolm. He believed that 


Negroes can change the manifest mean- 


ing of their separated existence solely by 
the force of their own wills. I believe 
that there is much Negroes can do for 
themselves, but I do not believe they can 
truly separate if the nation does not si- 
multaneously desegregate. 

Culturally, Negroes are Americans and, 
like all men, we know ourselves, in part, 
by what our culture tells us about our- 
selves. The fact is that American seg- 
regationists take delight in the Black 
Muslims’ program. Even CORE’s decision 
to emphasize self-help in the Negro com- 


‘munity succeeds in making parents’ and 


taxpayers’ associations breathe easier. And 
Negroes know this. In other words, there 
is a certain validity to the integrationist 
insight that separate Negro efforts and 
institutions simply perpetuate segregation. 
If, in his heart of hearts, the Negro be- 
lieves that self-separation is only a ration- 
alization for cowardly acceptance of 
segregation, then separation will fail. The 
only way Negro separation will not mean 
segregation is if the Negro chooses to live 
separately, and this will happen only 
when total freedom of choice is a reality 
in America. Desegregation and the de- 
velopment of Negro self-pride work side 
by side. Desegregation makes separation 
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possible. What we wish is the freedom to — 


make our own choice. A person should 
be able to choose where he wants to live 
and then go and live there. He should be 
able to work at any job for which he is 


qualified and equipped, regardless of his’ 


color. Jim Brown, a thoughtful man and 
a pretty good fullback, offended some 
people when he said that he wouldn’t 
want to live with whites, but that he 
damned well wanted to know that he 
could if he wanted to. I think he repre- 
sents the thinking of many Negroes. 
But many other Negroes will choose 
to integrate; they should be permitted 
to. James Baldwin asks whether it is 
worth integrating into a sinking ship. 
Many middle-class Negroes would an- 
swer, “You're damned right it is.”* Many 
will buy their $20,000 or $30,000 homes 
and move into neighborhoods that suit 
them culturally and financially. Indeed, 
most Negroes integrating such a neigh- 
borhood will probably have a_ higher 
educational level than their white neigh- 
bors, prejudice being what it is. It is easy 
to scoff at the spectacle of a middle-class 
Negro shoving his way into a white en- 
clave. Some say, “Does white approval 


mean that much? Why go where you're 


not wanted?” But I have known many of 
these men. They brave abuse’ nobly and 
stand courageous witness to noble ideals. 
Their acts shake the system of segrega- 
tion, and for that reason their efforts are 
more closely connected to efforts to elim- 
inate the psychological ghetto than is 
commonly granted. 

We must not forget that there are sol- 
id, perhaps incomparable, values in tru- 


ly integrated living. W. E. B. Du Bois, a | 


proud black man, once said that the real 
tragedy in our world today is not that 
men are poor, for all men know some- 
thing of poverty; nor that men are igno- 
rant, for who is wise; nor that men are 
wicked, for who is good? The real trag- 
edy is that men know so little of men. It 
is important for Negroes to know white 


. men and important for white men to 


know Negroes. I might add that white 
men should insist that we live among 


them for their own sakes. And. if some 


Negroes resist white blandishments, they 
will be better men for having resisted so 
valuable a temptation. 

Those who glibly deprecate ‘“‘middle- 
class” Negroes often commit the racist 
fallacy of demanding that the black man 
behave according to their definition of 
him. If a black man wants to skip 5000 
lunches, as Dick Gregory says, in order 
to buy a Cadillac, why shouldn’t he? At 
CORE we have come to believe that in a 
free society many Negroes will choose to 
live and work separately, although not 
in total isolation. They will cultivate 
that pride in themselves which comes in 
part from their efforts to make this a 
free land. Even those living and working 


17g in “racially balanced” situations will val- 


ue their Negro identity more than _be- 
fore. In helping themselves, they will 
come to love themselves. And because 
they love themselves, they will deter- 
mine to help themselves. They will be 


both Americans and Negroes. They will © 


be free to pick and choose from several 
rich traditions. They may thrill to the 
example of modern Africa and search 
out the richness of Africa’s past as Du 
Bois did. Or, as Americans and West- 
erners, they may seize as models such 
American cultural heroes as Lincoln or 
Hemingway or Duke Ellington. Their 
holidays will be as American as St. Pat- 
rick’s Day and Columbus Day and Rosh 
Hashanah. | | 

In the same way, we are beginning 
now to see a more realistic division of 
effort within CORE and among the 
groups comprising the entire civil rights 
movement. Clearly, the desegrega tion 
movement must continue unabated. We 
must demand that segregation end. ‘To- 
kenism of any kind must be rejected. We 
shall demand quality integrated educa- 
tion, adding to it, perhaps, the demand 
that Negro history be taught in the pub- 
lic schools so that our youngsters can 
learn that they are ancient citizens of 
this land. There must be open housing 
and fair employment practices, in law 
and in fact. In brief, there will be no 
abatement in the efforts of the last dec- 
ade. At the same time, we will enter the 
Negro community, working with those 
masses who couldn't care less about inte- 
grating and couldn’t afford it if they did 
care. Our efforts in the ghettos to help 
the people build a community life and a 
community spirit will be spurred by the 
knowledge that desegregation is taking 
place simultaneously. In this way, segre- 
gation will be transformed into separa- 
tion. Perhaps “independence”’ is a better 
term than se aration. We shall become 


‘independent men. We will “acéept;~in- 


other words, part of Malcolm X’s insight 
that segregation will become separation 
only with a separate effort of Negro 
heart and soul rejecting the notion of 
some of the older civil rights organiza- 
tions (and of the original CORE) that 
desegregation and integration in itself 
will accomplish miracles. But we will 
correct the Muslims’ belief that the Ne- 
gro can do all things alone. By this 
amendment we will afhrm that we are 
Americans and that the civil rights 
movement is an American movement. 
Here, then, is the tradition and impe- 
tus CORE brings to the future: We are, 
as ever, an organization pledged to make 
freedom and equality. a__ possibility 
through that inner emancipation which 
comes of our direct effort. We know as 
clearly as ever that freedom cannot be 
won solely by engineers, although a con- 
siderable amount of engineering will be 
necessary. We stand for action; and in 
an America that out of comfort or en- 


nui despairs of the possibility of an effec- 


tive and morally integrated: posture, we 
represent almost uniquely the possibility 
of a free life. We have become a mass 
movement and know we are destined to 
become more of a mass movement. We 
have an arsenal of techniques in direct 
action and must restudy their applicabil- 
ity. We stand astride fierce and ambigu- 
ous energies—some noble, some not—and 
will seek to channel these energies con- 
structively; but we will not renounce 
them. We hold impatience to be a virtue 
and will not be quickly or easily sat- 
isfied. We recall our dreams of brother- 
ly reconciliation and feel we serve them 
still, in our fashion. But love: is a luxu- 
rious tactic and the realities of militant 
nonviolence permit us few luxuries. We 


are noriviolent, because nonviolence: isa -... 


weapon tested and proven effective. Pru- 


dence, tactical good sense and our ideals 


demand that we remain so. 

How often I have been asked by white 
middle-class liberals, “But what can 7 
dor” The answer is simple. You can inte- 
grate your neighborhoods and schools as 
purely. and diligently ' as ever. You are 
responsible for segregation and only you 
can end it. The white man should be an 
integrationist. The fact that some Ne- 
groes now build their own lives inde- 
pendently and without apology has no 
bearing upon this white responsibility. 
Nor, I think, should whites advise Ne- 
groes to separate themselves, for that. al- 
ways sounds suspiciously like a demand 
for segregation. Separation—independ- 
ence—must be our choice to make and 
our program to achieve. It should deter 
the traditional integrationist efforts of 
civil rights and civil liberties groups, 
church and labor groups, fair housing and 
fair employment committees not a jot. 

Is it divisive of me to suggest that all 
parties to the movement will not share 


identical...perspectives?...Some...think. so. 


But I believe that one cannot be all men 
at all times and remain himself. There is 
a twoness in the movement as there 4s in 
the Negro, and no synthesis, as far as I 
can see now, is possible. Perhaps ulti- 
mately, God willing. We should not be 
frightened by slight ambivalences. They 
are a sign that we are becoming free, 
and freedom eludes simple definitions. 

“The history of the American Negro,”’ 
wrote Du Bois, “is the history of this 
strife—this longing to attain self-conscious 
manhood,.to merge his double self into 
a better and truer self. . . . He would 
not Africanize America, for America has 
too much to teach the world and Africa. 
He would not bleach the Negro soul 
in a flood of white Americanism, for 
he knows that Negro blood has a mes- 
sage for the world. He simply wishes to 
make it possible for a man to be both a 
Negro and an American without being 
cursed and spat upon.” 
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jurors ney sey on the Yair ize, 1% would be remarkable if partially or com 


pletely formed opinions en many cases had not deen formulated vhen one considers 


the barrage of information, no". always unprejudiced, to which the comunity, 
imcluding prospective jurors, is subject. 
When questionsé ou voir dire dire the juror is not necessarily telling en 


untruth should be deny thet he has formed an opinion) more likely he is unavare 


ef his aun praguiions CoeuBie eee peeet te ie weeteeeds mae yet we dee, 
exept for the dishonest, most ae consider themselves unbiased regardless 
of bow biased they in fact ere. 

When to this ve edd the siditional pressure of umy years of custens 
co habits thet form the very fébric of on infividuel's being and te whieh be 
is as devoted os © person can possibly be, be is mot likely to hink th 
devotion to his way of life represents « biased view. dnd this ia so rege 
ee ee ee It 
vas Bevten who said « body ot rest temds to stay et rest unless an 
‘Perea is applied, acmnntaly, Vise 10 as true of loeal customs an 


When this "enexy” (equate pS ee pursuing © sev goed 
eppears far trial before = jury of hie "peers", all of whom genetically at 
least feel the attack wou their oustons, ebarged with breseh of the peace or 
perhaps for refusing to leave s nash counter, or demonstrating in front of 
fectory seeking job vbare whites only are expleyed, the trial regardless ef 
“dts seening feixneas presetureliy, eammot result im the play of evee--hesited 
justice; it might even be said that procedural dus process is a cdver for ite 
lack substentively. 
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Sot Long age, the secretary of 6 looal dite Ottisens’ Comnet) appeared 
im 0 civil rights case es a prospective juror ani very cepiidly sinitved his 
officership in the vhite Citizens’ Counei. On voir dire he vas asked, do you 
think, ia the light of your position you cam reater « fair verdict to « men 
“ebarged with = oivil rights orinet He iniieated that he thought be eould but 
vent on to say, most interestingly, thet be vas me more prejuiiced than the res 
of the meubere of the pase] of Jurors. 

Very little doubt exists of the truth of this assertion, Counsel at 
the tine was sorely tempted to aceept the white Citizen's Coume ii official as 
a juror since this men vas openly avare of his prejudice anf might eoaeeivably 


 telee thie into aesoumt in deciding the case, This temptation vas renisted, 


» perhaps in large part because very fev people vould 
‘tee comvalited thought thet the eitisen's comet] man aignt possibly 
“eos: e he knev le vas prejudiced. 

Aven vere ve to olininate prajuiion in the euleetion of jury panels a 
would still phage UBe Some juries might turn into armed Camps, when considering 
civil rights cases; more hung juries might result, but solutions would be no nanrer. 
Furthermore, even a vise, thoroughly emancipated lees) jufige could not so charge 


a jury as to — in a decent verdict. We can use properly decent because 


* Hob. Swain ve Moore US. decided March 8, 1965 ic the m@t 
recent case. But note Mr. Justice White's opinion, while upholding the major 
premise of the right of Negroes to serve on juries nevertheless is attacked 
by Mr. Justice Goldberg's dissent as accepting wnrealistically various method 
of excluding Megroes, such eas ummusual methods of finding jurors, strange uses 
of peremptory challenges, as not being « denial of due process and equal pro- 

tection. 
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so uany Of these canes are 
ask oureslves in ell sendor bev mush, jus ar 
Hegre expect vie be sues for damages for false arn 
bis conviction has been 7 appeed? 
With or without oesta we must devise means to mae | 
defendant cherged vith trespass, preaek of the pe 
probably cennot prevent his arrest by Leeal polive, 
long a8 local communities are to be able to sont fan 
fogrcas from serving on juries wn vers this te result ia fatr trials, then 
coin: moana “ast be dastghel to inoue fnir tile, ae 
Slb DeutAty Tory often twer court . ane dnd 49. sts without a jury i how 
op L>se Sec yereet In aay event, they are uo less part of the communi t y 
cajedicee tem she jury. What is nore, one of the reasaiie logel polies arrest: 
> math im civil rights euses results fron the fact that they have om 
what she judge wil2 do on triel. 
In cases vbere a civil rights violstor is on triel for abusing eivil 
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sable « civil rights 


8 fair triahe So | 


to Gevise uemns to prevent: 


rights vorkers, ecomvietions ere rare regerdiess of the facts. ‘There are 
numerous examples of acquittels or hung juries. In sueh ceases the prejudice 
works in favor of those upholding the prejudice andi againet thoee trying to 
break it downs. 

Any superficiel examination of the records of the U. S. Supreme Court 
or the Fifth Circuit would show an outetanding water of reversals. But os 
important as reverseais are, they are not an adequate solution - the probleme 


of the jury we discuss. The thousands of dollars spent in trying and appealing 
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| sre never mite up. "Maat Le more oven vies a dafiision on 
te other cases, the stete Goes not accept the result, 
wt, inoving the cost of the civil rights movement, recognising st 10 
fighting a  wetion, ‘Wissiseipgp’ will contime to battle, as it 
tas for oer 100 yeuro, inch ty inch in the bape $t can prodiee anotiner 2u}) 
a0 resulted from the nyee-Tilten election. 
eral wite property, federai courte are losthe to tome trond 
injunctions against the wtate and ite officials, the remedies are @ 
to find. Tee federal courts have the authority to accept the removal of 
evtuinal cases fron state courte oni’ty’ then under Title 28 USC, Sections 
15D: etecas “at even vere the case not te be remoted to the state court by 
‘t0 Astrset judge, a trai in s southern federal court with a @4erel Jury 
(xy.mg & yeafe criminal cage, is not Likely to produce a better remit. In 
‘Fact, concetvably & vorse result might occur gince the panel of jurots in 

= trtal in cums state courts. For example, « trial in the federal court in 
Jackson, Mississippi, would include panels of jurors from many redueck sections, 
while e trial in the state court would have « meh higigr percentage of 
citizens from the @ity of Jockson who are probably a little more avare of 
thelr own prejudices end their Gaties as citizens than the reamecks out in 


the boondocks. 

Rither Way ; whether i: the state court vitn a state jury, or in a 
federal court with a fedezel jury, is not the most satisfactory method of 
trying @ case before an impartial jury. Ga the other hand, in some of: these 


Judge trying the cases vithopt, « 


Article ITT, Soutien 2 of the V. 8. nstitutio 
Brines, enneyt 4n Cates of Tnpeechment, shall be ty Jury) enh ouch trial sel) 
be bela in the ctate vhere the said Crines chall have been comttted;” 

Hse Ade 0 tn ld ttn ntaten tale ws tat“ 
accused shall enjay the right tee | 
Jury of the wiate and ALetrict viarein the orine shall tave Deen comitte. 
sss adel win gua cee, ta 
or not? Or does the prosecution have the right to defuse to permit a trial vitheut 
a jury? Fron the language it would appear that. the former should be the right 
inter r—tation, and yet only recently in Singer Y. Us. _ (Qectéed March 1, 
5}, Ste U. 6, Geprem Court rejected the agramast made tn Wat cane (nob obvi 
sitts1)) tint vbe uctver belonged solely to the éefendaut. Tn ectylity, = nee 
cae Suprme Suert <phold Rule 23 (a) of the Federal Riles of Crininal P 
chia pier the Sourt and Presseubion an equal voles in this decision. 

Tut Finger w.3 a federal case involving a federnl statute and thus only 
tndirecily, albsit importantly, bears on the three ecpects of the problem ve set 
forth originally: civil rigzts vorkers as defendants in state courts, civil rights 
workers as plaintiffs in fediigm) courts, and violators of civil rights as defendante 
in federal courts. 

In the lnut-nemed situstion ve cau expect thet ragerdiess of where the righ f 
to waive lies, it can not be utilicea (without changing the Constitution) Regari- 
less of whether,-euch defendant vill want the local Jury, end are constitutionally © 


entitled to it. (Negroes sit on juries or not; and no mtter the seriousness of 
the crime, convictions will not be frequent. One of the frustrations on ‘this point 
concerns the fact that an increase in peneities for violations of federal civil 


rights or existing lavs as impertant as thet is, perticularly where people are 
a partial remdy, at least as to upholding the concept of punishment as the 
veward for evil, lies in greater use of contempt proceedings for violations 
of feteval court axters. Given understanding judges who will not blind then- — 
selves to the facts of life in the deep south and who have a broad view of the 
nature of our crisis, a series of injunctions, to prevent official-- and uncfficial- 
coutempt without jury following the rule in Bemett. * | 
Another pipocsibility for a partial eclution, at least in situations vhere 
‘mgor harm hag nob resulted, @etthe creation of an illegal ect, net 9 cttw: 
but for whieh punishment may be mated out vithout « jury, by the {adap slé=4. 
Offenses, not crines my. escape the umbrells of Artiale III, Bestion 2 eau tw 
Sixth Anenduert. stone Se Setheiaient $0 tee eaeme ek Oh © 9 mired. 
. | | actor, setation my be hart te feist 0: tent 
tig to et, 8 mf sm er te a. 
‘Where, hevever, the civil rights worker is the star ef the livig 
watbar 0s 0 Selewnl overt platattet ine sxtt tor Genge or GiGeaiaat 4 0 
state criminal trial, our attitude tevards the 
the seme, although the problem is quite different. 
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Dna moe fe On reate enurte, the Dope fer fdr trial, ot tate 
: va dd ‘tae juny, wb the oourt iteels. 
Gomebow, es in the suseesettl checker gms, ve mist set wp the double jump. 
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Prom tie tate court to the federal court snd then fron tie federal court tor 


an eutirely different federal distriot b 
Wile the Supreme Court has Deen semavhat euhivalent on the defendast's 
rights in regard te juries frax reading Swadn, | Ginger mum, encugh 
exists im the latter case in Chief Justice Warren's odmmnte to see that Singer 
was not the case in vhich the Court Wished to be more explict on defendant's 
rights. They do indieate feiiy clearly that in the proper case, the Court will 
Leck again. What vill the proper came consist oft Peeathly in just mich cose 
as ve are discussing here where the retention of the jury over the fenda 
vishes constitutes a dental of due procass sad of equal pr me of the lav. 
In Singer the coly reseon given by defeniasd fer g tim jury wan 0 mrving 
of time. To the Court this agpeared somvtat frivolous in the context of the 
major problem, and refused to give thet defendant more 
Betting up the first part ef the double jump, i.e., the removal from state 
to federal eourt could conceivably be based on the federal removal statutes 
referred to above. On the expected mobion to wemand as provided by the rules 
after the removal has been effected, a mass assault by strong proof showing 


— sibility SA % pos trial because of the jury and courts a showing of 
the large mmber reversals on avpeal, how case after case results in corrective 
reversal, may keep defendant in the federal court, but the federal jury in the 


same local area is not likely to be any better. Shoula Rule 23 (a) of the 
apply nere no: civil rights defendant is any better 
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off txying his state erisinal ease the in the federal court. Appropriate 
rules* changes in the federe) rules of criminal procedure my be needed, the 
result af which would be the rigut of the defendant to waive the Jury ot 
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Pederal Bales of Criminal procedure 20-23 sles mist provid 
removal to another distriet anywhere (even outside the otf 
toa 43 to vasve nis Sixtne Amati sight to the sibel 
‘tn thn state nt Ye-teted were the oftene tod place, a the 
mc cases, the argu of the Snosaronianee of te comet mS gine MY 
the mare important due process teu. 

Te is very douveful that Bhis procedure caulé be soveyted vithort 
the rule changes migyested, but even vith these rule changes there my 
remin constitutional issues of federal-state relations. Although present 
Bale 21 does provide for transfer to ancther district, there is no limitation 
that the transferee district mst be in the same state. Concededly, the 
issue has never properly been tested. With this in mind ve ought to make 
certain, for the sake of due process and fair trial, that for the future the 


court has the right to mke subh transfer, and if that judge declines to 
-emercise the right the mtter be appesiable to the Court of Appeals. 

On such ocesaions when the civil rights vorker is the pisintiff? egainst 
the police vho mlavfully arrested him, of the hoodbms vho beat him, or the 
Judge who illegally convicted ona jailed him, the plaintiff is limited te the 


lege) forus vhere the fefeniiant is. As the lay stands, there is no right, nor 
can there be, to a watver of thedjury without the onset of the Qafenfiant in 
that aetion. Untor Title 42 U.S, Code, Section 1901 af geg., © variety of 
actions are consefvabie, tut all mst be tried before ¢ jury unlase both 
yarties vaive, on event hgjply unlibely to opcur, 

But ences such es Neaigh ¥. Algora, m8 PF. 20210, indinate that where 
notions are, properly mde for directed verdicts, where wisely given 
ase! rea bo jury as to demons, 


the lis of false arrest particularly on matters such os minimm damages and 
bes F-ght te reed Ne SE ey obeained for the victin which 


tas wate Geochim tavotved in 0 consideration of tae value of tiie! by Jury, 
bes pesher hawt suggested « variety of means to evade the jury, or at least 
cam =wies; we thus evade the total question. Taplini®, of equmes, in our 
sacsinicuilias wesc ah uc substantial experience that there are 
fundamental difficulties vith the process, at least in co far as it affects the 
issues under our competence. ee ee 
and is not a test-tube experiment, svsbiteeitiieifiaas insta C! 


which it may function reasonably vell are present, only contenpt for cur 


judicial system vill result, perticuBarly from those vho have veen SER 7 ite 
faults. 
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The winter soldiers of today have reaped their dead men too. 
There are the children of Birmingham, an educator in Georgia, a minister in 
Cleveland, a mailman in Alabama, a leader in Jackson, two CORE workers anda 
student in Mkzssipge Mississippi, and the stench of death hangs heavy as the 
swamps and rivers of the Deléa give up their maimed and drowned. All were killed, 
killed by adversaries who hate too much, and by summer soldiers who care too 
little. 

But today, under the bloody moss hanging from the trees in the South and 
under the Listen plaster in ceilings of the North, our winter soldiers fight 


on. Today's John Browns and William Lloyd Garrisons fight on: W Today's 


Harriet Tubmans and Frederick Douglasses fight on: And their names are legion! 
From Brown vs. Kansas in the Supreme Court to Central High School 

in Little Rock, from the Bus Boycott in Montgomery to the lunch counter in 

Greensboro, from the Freedom Riders' burned bus in Annistm to the hose-drenched 


pic kets 
[Tots Se ee from the quarter-million marchers on Washington to 


the halted filibuster mu in the halls of Congress, from the Freedom Democratic 


Party challenge in Atlantic City to the certain victoyy which will be ours one 


morning soon, our winter weak soldiers fight on: 


SR he Se ON OM Se ee ee Oe ee Ne 
; Se ERT Ne RTE PLATT Thay tas ee ea 


As you xumgx tonight honor the memory of the three who died 


in Mississippi, so one day this whole nation will honor all who died. It will 
honor all who worked in this second American Revolution to free the country 
from the yoke of hate. 

We harvest the anguished and the dead that our children's si 
may flourish and live. Neither the murdered of hate and the stillborn of 


indifference shall have died in vain. For today will become tomorrew and 


the harvest will be Freedom. 


Only they deserve to overcome who will sing, as the winter soldiers 


do, “Before I'd be a slave I'd be buried in my grave, and x go home to my lord 


and by free". 


Mr. Chairman, ledies ani genthenens If I sound « bit incoherent it's net merely be- 
conse of the storm outside, but also because in the Civil Rights novenent we often find 
the cnty time we can get cay rest ie vtin we are tn. afl, ‘nat T haven't been incarcerated 
iq meggened (0 be Dede Raginenn, Sl ANNND ine aah ment 2b: Wine: ated tage 
But quite seriously, I am delighted fer an opportunity to discuss with you 
an issue which should be of prime importanes to every man, vonen and child in the 
United States. I cemmot think of any issue whith is more crucial te the future of 
democracy then thet of relations between the races of our country, It vas Dr. Dubois 
problem of the color line, of the relations between the lighter und the darker peoples 
of the earth in Asia end Afries, in Ameries ani the inienis of the sea." Those are. 
prophetic words. We have within the past fev years seen the problem of race er color 
Leaning 00 sath trenenhees grogerthons, set uly in eur coumtey, til GLA over the earth. 
Eight years age I ande uy first trip to Africn ané a1) over that country 7 
- bedng won or is it being lost? That was at a time whitch cams right om the heels of the oe 
of Africa, the best known Americen was not the then Preaident, Dwight Bisenhower; the 
best known American was Governor Orville Fabius of Avkansas. I shall never forget af- 
dressing © mass sudiente of citizens of Tanganyika, 4000 Tanpakyibens in the audience-- 
no one spoke Iaglish, ouly Sishilin, a0 thet 18 was mesesary to uit-an interpreter, 
But two little werds got across to that audience in English without a need for an inter- 
raised their hands in unison and shouted "Whurs, Viuru; Whure” watch meant freedom, free- 
dem, freedom. ALL over Afvion I was eghed whether the fight here was being won or being 
lect. Verteus Soeretarias of State Aathw guat 90 yeors tn ot coun y 


cette, Tames 
be a: ou Bhs > in) * i Py " : 
ee oe ; 


Be 


come, in o sane, © yart of cur national culture, Sa atty ater ey ons nea 
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reaial diserintustion within cur own coustry. Mov the problem bas been with us for a 
long time. Unfortunetely many of our citizens erfonsously think thet it is almost 
solved, Tanee days at over the eoumtey X heat Frientagsey, “An, vob we have won 
thas iitenatio. tae egt” 50nd toGi-SRa we. ve Siw tein saleby tn-ane ot 
the struggle ia not yet. We have merely entered into a new oni more complex phase 
of the Civil Rights struggle. The problem is not solved because throughout cur 
tunately, there remains a great deal of rectal prejudice vhieh has be- 


ttawe to 0 Mash atty ant 0 wiithe ait Hew York, Los Angeles, Chicago-- 
to be uuaffected anf unefflicted by the virus of racial prejudice. Then then is the 
Americen dilemma. Our concepts and precepts of democracy and freedom and justice lined 
wp against our practices which all teo often give the lie to these professions of faith. 
Pearl, Busk put it in other words. She seid, “Meny of ws in American suffer fram split 
personality--0 curious schiscoyhrenia, One side of the personality believing in freeden 
end justice end equality os mach. as it is possible for a person to believe in a thing; 
but the other vies of the personality refusing doffedly to practice these principles in 
which the person believes.” Tt seems to me that this ie one of the baste probless 
it's eubtionsl. 1X don't know how many of you have hed an opportunity to try to ressen 
& prejudieed person cut of bis prejudions. If you have, you know it's futile. You can't 
cress © projutiond person out of pragutions, hemmum you can't reason hin out of St, 

is prejudices are by definition emotions]. You're aot on the same wave length 
with him. Your talking rationally, he's fecling enctionslly, and there is little, if any, 
+ And quite often poople have prejudices akth that are not evare of ite 
ae. X*2L mover forget quite « mmber of years ago~-t attended « National Church 


from iseisstypt, becens a very gved friend of mize, he was white, ‘Aa ten ont of the 
conference we were walking slang the sed ent be yet Me orm crowd ay shoulder ent 
re | sir" oy by “anne ot 
old before I knew I vas any better then « Hegre.” fe examines 0 tagpneed 
ep hase wwe eth Mate ats ejud prejudices 
have mine. T on pesutiend antent won drivers X thtah they've 0 menate to etviit- 
thet it wes © women driver whe érove me up here from Binghemton anf we made it in spite 
Of the fey highenys. But when I see « women ériver who is 0 fer better driver than X 
on, an X frequently do, does that destroy my prejudices? Course not. All that I do then 
is simply to coperete her from the group of vonen drivers ant sey, why she 1s on exeny- 
tion, and then ay prejudice menages to maintain iteelf in tect. And I subait thet 
that's what we've done with cur other types of judices. A few more words about this 
matter of prejudies, Racial prejuites is not imate, not inborn, Children are act bers 
with it--we have to be taught it. here was thet fenous line in South Pacific that you 
have to be taught to hate, you have to be carefully taught to hate. In the heart of the 
south, in Mississipyt, Alabeme, Georgia, Loutatena, you'll sce little bids, bleck and 
white, ruming up and down the street barefuct, together, making mui pies, even eating 
mud ples, without any distinetions. T's ouly vhen those kids grow up and ore taught or 
it's then and then only, that ideas of prejudice come inte their minds. Well if it is 
true, as I think it is, thet these racial prejudices which hove so effiicted our nation 
for such « long parted of tine are mot innate, set ishern, but are leaned spetions, 
then it is just as trus that they com be unlearned, and thet besienlily, I suppose, is 
the wltinate objective of the current Civil Rights revelution--to help the astion un- 
Mearn ite poarmed projudions. Mow I spesk of 0 Civil Rights revelution and we are in 


the middle of « revelution RE 8 eaties die Oe cae tee A 
not trying to overtur ry nie this is « revelution in vadeh the reveiutieatste 
‘principle of 141 th a Th s real sente ib 40 0 =, ie wil oe of the. mavlénin vowels 
Part two or three or four. ‘Dart one of the American revolution was fought in the 15th 
century to free the es oulen, Of equrse, but also to establish the prinsiple of liberty. 
te potantye vi etablished but it 414 not apyy to al) people in the country. Orig- 
in principle of Liberty did wot really apply to venen. Women had to organize 
Eevaeumbeneeete:» Sufferagettes ond battle for the clenental right of the ballot. 
eckniques quite similar to those being used in the Civil Rights movement 


nis cc aff 
tn the American compact of Liberty--at least as far as voting rights are concerned. 

Their fight is at over. ‘We all too often run inte ¢iscriminstion against vouen es- 

cnendeedee>* saabembedontenemmmauasien:: comune me enti 
wR tin ei ik etal eg ed ek till tatty 
os tee Se ee ee wipes hours 
ond shout one third of their total lifes. During thet time they Lived, sot under deno- 
eracy, but under autempracy, so they organised under the bamer of fledgling trade untons 
and struggled for their ineluston in the American compact of liberty--at least so far 
just as we're doing in the Civil Rights moveneut, and in the 1930's in Flint, Mickigan, 
they oven sat in in © gland exte fentery. lint Car wen ‘They won their inchusion in 
the coupact of liberty and their vieteries\esteblished into law in the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act. Thay vou the right of collective bargaining, receguition of their unions, 
and vo forth. Well their fight is far from over. AF thats fight weve ented thane wuts 


be no more need for strikes, there would be no more labor disputes, but at least 
tiny Seb CaeRANINS 0 SeteNRen: eNO. ni eee a ene to 
for more tan a muntred years wince at neti y smariees agree here, in lesge auters, 
seceyted segregation. Mo one bas ever Liked it, bub people pub up with it--in the 
‘south or tn the north, X spent roughly half wy Life in the south and in these years 

X too put up with eqsgregetion, not liking it, bud pubting up vith it. Children were 
taught os they vere bounced on theie sether's knee to comply with and accept the re- 
quirements and taboos of the color caste aysten because mother's loved their children 
nt vented then to get along ant to stay alive--not to be run out of town ant not to be 
willed. Ween T wan tu ettbage im Texas we would heve bull sess: wis n't doonttery 

eater the clear glare of the san, wo vould walk Govatem ont be | egregated=-go + 

whet we Gid, We said we were egaiust it but we tock part mut in it end cooperated with 
it. Well X couldn't Go it now, needless to cay, and the meaning of the revolution ts 

at there 1 is of thousents of people who coulénjt do i¢ any longer. Their 
mood hes changed. No one over ithed what wae ging on in spite of whet Res Harnett 
or George Wallace like to sey. George Wallace almost overytine he speaks on this sub-— 
ject (he is the Governor of Alabama, es you probably know) Governar Wallace says, "Our 
and the NAACP and SLE would stay out of here we'l2 all be heysy and be yoateful.” seed- 


leas to say nothing could be farther from the truth. They tell « story sbout Mississippi's 


onid that the etabe of Missiesiypt hired « public relations fim, « Madisen Avene outtit, 
to try to change its public image ani the Madison Aveme firm sent two of its brightest 
young men to Jeckeon, Missisetypt. They studied the problem ant decided upon a course of 
action, What they would de is put one Negro on television ent let him tel) the American 
people how hagyy an! content Negroes are in Mississippi. So they exy-hin down in the 


Poe Ge gee 
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studio and told him thet Americans a2 over the country would be watehing his face and 
Listening to his voles and be hed to tell them only three thingst 1) how happy colored 
people are in Miss 1s 2) how they all Just love segregation; and 3) how good the 
white people treat them. So he said, “Weit a mimte, don't turn on the camera yet. 

I vant to ask question. You sey they un hear me al) over the country!” “Yes, they 
eam hear you «ii. over,” "New York, California, can they heer me in Detroit, Michigan, 
Boston, Mai setts’ "hey can hear you everyplace, nov speak.” So he leaned to 
the microghone and said, “Help!” Nobody has ever liked it but ve put up with it for 
om evfal Long tine. The quection whieh is ashed by many people is vhet caused us to 
stop putting up with it. Langston Raghes put it this way. “Megroes eveet and gentle, 
mock, huwble and kind, beware the day they change their mind.” Well « ict of then 
ehanged their mind. ‘They decided that there vere not going to be pushed around anynore. 
t's anid ons Hegre asked his enployer in the south when are you people going to stop 
pushing ws around? ‘The employer ansvered him, when are you people going to stop letting 
ust What has happened is that Negroes have stopyed letting thenselves be pushed around. 
Whht eoused the change? A number of things, First there wes World War II. World War 
IX had o tremendous impact in changing the Negroes response te his life condition, de- 
cause during that war the Hegre troops in uniform were told, like all of the soldiers 
from this country, that they were fighting against the master race theory of Naziem and 
A@olgh Hitler. Weli now, these lads were not stupid. At some point they were bound to 
stop and say, hey, wait « mimute. If it's « master rece theory we're fighting eguinet; 
Negro in the Aray during the way whe ves on a train headed south anf as the train crossed 
the Mason-Dickeon line the conductor came up to him and said, “Boy, get up out of that 
used to be on the trains mext to the engine reserved for Negroes. The young man burned 
ineide but ignored the conductor. The confucter repeated the order, it was ignored again, 
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repeated again, finally the bey looked up et him and said, “Mr. do you see this uniforn!® 
He said, “Yeh, I see it.” Me aid, “Well I didn't ask them for it, they put it on ae. 
How they're going to send me to Guatal Canal or seme other pines to fight ant die for 
democracy.” Me caid, “WA mister, if I've got to fight and die for democracy over 
there, I'de just as soon start here.” The ¢omtuctor walked avay. The feeling among 
Hegre troops éuring the var ves exceedingly intense and it has sot grove less intense 
in the years since the war. What we have fount is that the angry young men who cams out 
usiie gp ag go . a: Ve. go - Leehe AN er Qe ; 2 sh 
Tt was as though we hed suddenly sprung alive full grove in the construction period. 
Many Negroes walked shuffingly in 20 direction becouse they felt thet they hed come 
from nothing. I suggest that mo people can have a real sense of destiny for the future 
without some consciousness or swareness of some routes into the past, This we até not 
dons ee Senge ering oth OP Mish iaeet Nhe penne sages | 
sachin Aieiadetein ain: te ten ARIA iia: Gebietes Sikehinn eiiadiy ettnentns teak 
home wrestling with the domestic problems of developing new nations, sometines wrestling 
badly sometines well, but often conpetentiy. American Negroes took a new look and said 
now is that Africs or is the boiling pot Africa? And as the new image grew in dimen- 
sions it soon tended to eclipse the old. There was almost a téansforuation in the Negro 
eoumunity. Tt is no aecident that the Civil Rights devolution in this country got off 
the ground just sbout similsfiniously with the emergence cf new untions in Africa, We 
found Negro Americans calling thenselves Afro-Americans--that was quite nev, quite new 
that point, some had passed through it, but we got there. Many Negroes began to be 
proud of their blexkness. It was no longer a stigna. wenty years ago if one hed walked 
down s street in Harlem and called o man s bilsck man be probably would have vanted to 
‘Rit you because he had been told thet blackness wes bad and that his skin color was in 
@ sense a deformity or an affliction and there was something wrong. Jut now he would 
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Beare grows wbutying Afrioun art, African eultere, African Matory, African tance, 
and studying such books as Basil Devideon's Los Citic ce 

reports on a half coutury or more of archesclogical expeditions where the archecalogists 
uncovered ruins of ancient and medieval cities some of them quite beautiful indeed. 
Seme of then, I vould say, compared fuvorsbly vith the ruins of Athens and Rone. When 
they first began uncoverin these ruins the ghilascyhers, the scholars, had as inter- 
rtd They toon cadioon at the phgtograghe and said, “Why gee, the Romane 


mun: hint ein tevtnns ical bi wis bein? But later on as they uncovered tombs 


a sc, ene eh gmt: ih: eae Sn Sam wenn 
out that these vere Negroids and Negro people and thet some of these citios ied highly 
developed cultures, judicial systens, libraries, universities, and se forth. 
Well more Gd save Anevicen igre grouys eve besning fentlicr vith thts. 
The pride is mixed up with the determinatic te excate equality ant full Civil Rights 
Ly 1960 ao a prt of the Civil Rights revateton Many have been beaten and some three 
ortumately, have been killed in the past three years. Needless to say for 
all of these martyrs, there has been not 4 single conviction~-no conviction at all, even 
in cases vhere thi’ have been ovorn confessions of guilt, there were no convictions. 
As you have probably beard the Civil Rights organisations sre pressing now to hav 
the problem because all thet that would de ie to take it out of « state court and put it 
in @ federal court but there would et{11 be the necessity of going before a jury of the 
peers of the defendant in the locality in which the crime was committed and it would be 
deoubefore a jury of the peers in a federal court as 
yoi, most of Louisiana, © large part of Georgia, 


or northera Florida. So vast 10 needed in addition 1t seems to us 10 a constitution 4/ 
coentment, if that is required, providing for a change of for re- 
getting « fair trial from the etentpeiat of the gation. But for every martyr 

“there have been more then 0 huntred edditions} volunteers. ‘An one falls, others fight. 
North and South join the renke of the Civil Rights srenent. Negroes are no longer 
frightened sbout going to jail. In some canes now they ere knocking om the jail house 

doors saying let me in. It's Like Thoreau and Mierson. Perhaps you reseuber the story 

of Theresa when he went to jail for eonsctenes sake. 1t's eaid that Beerson passed ty = 
the Jeth, Leshed tnrengh the bar ant sew Ehevwen ent sate, “Way Shareen, my deur frient, 
whet in the world are you doing in there?” Thoreau locked out and saié, “Beerson, 

: cer fri Meeoon, vat in te wrad are you Geng out there¥ hs te « pee fo 
marching feet, for the demonstrations, for the setivity in suinghem, there would not 
now bE & Civil Rights act in 196h. Even President Kemedy, late President Kenuedy, ves 
opposed to Civil Rights legh ap umbil the time of Birmingham. It was only after 
certaisly mot oo quiekiy, bad 18 not deen for the denenstretions is Selme. The demon- 
strations have helped to spotlight the issue. Now There ure many today whe believe that 
demonstrations lead to ricts and there are many indeed who confuse the tern dencnstration 
and riot. A demonstration is not a rict ner is « rict = demonstration. The denonstre- 


tions as preeticed by the Civil Rights orgamizetions are peaceful, disciplined, orderly, 
caautiananiecimimnreiabamatiaeiaaitie iene ame wor do monstiations lead to ricts, 
reeteneniy ih ova, ieihing =: aladdin wineanhh:es Ser watts Gor sn tit 

munity--constructive alternative to viclencs; and third, giving people in the ghetto com- 
demonstrations there have not been ricts, uot simitaneously. $in Harlem in '63 there vere 
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wide spread demonstrations sponsored by Civil Rights organizations; no ricts: but the 
tensions were just as great. In '6) ve did not have demonstrations for a number of 
reasons--ricts took place. Weteon, Los Angeles; there heve been no Civil Rights demon 
strations by the Civil Rights 
there have not been riots. Z think my friends that it 1s extremely fortunate that the 
“Civil Rights organtsstions have hed a enphasis upon now-viclenes. Otherwise there would 
have been a bicod beth in our country long before nov. How this is not to say that 
Negroes are non-violent. Negroes are no more non-violent that most vhite people are. 
Thay tel2 adout one large Negro, mst have been & py onal football player; 6'6 

ant about 205 Ibs, who heard thet the fresdom riders had devafregeted bus travel in the 
south 20 be went bus riding in Alebaun snd sat on the front seat of s bus. The driver 
Jecked ot him sed anid, "Boy, get up out of that sont ant get inte the back of this bus 
where you belong." ‘Me Gidnyt anever. The driver said, "Boy, if you don't get up out 
of that seat, I'm going to throw you into the back of this bus.” Finally the great big 
fellow stood up to Mis full heighth, walked up to the bus river and said, "Look daddy, 
you made two mistakes. Yirst, I ain't mo boy and second, I ain't one of them nom-Wiclent 
Negroes." Dut 18 is fortunate thet the Bivdl Rights organisations heve had an emphasis 
upon non-violence because blood shed has been averted in most cases indeed. We've won 
vistories in the Civil Rights revolution, ant sizable victories, in the past few years. 
The Civil Right act is inportaut but the Civil Rights act did not solve problems. The 
Civil Rights act merely provided a tool for the organisations and other people of good 
will to use. In itself it solved few problems, We've von victories in public aceomo- 
dations throughout the south; in the citioss but not in the suburbs, the rural areas, 
the email towns. We've vou victories in voter rights, Unfortunately the voter rights 
act of "65 has not yet deen fully enforced or implemented. We are now urging the federal 
in enforcing that set. Federal examiners or registrars have been sent in to only 52 
ceived their first examiners about two weeks ago. But im = few years tine the voter 
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righta sot may succeed in making changes in the south tht ave sigaitieant in the yolt- 
tieal structure, in the whole climate. How « Negro ean ride U.S, highways in the deop 
south anglt he gvtcutiom tired stop and grt  mecl, step ot « motel, that 10 as long as 
he stays on the major highways. ‘Me can go to s city and get s 7 course meal or « hot 
dog and @ too hotel as long as he stays in the city, but the fact of the matter, and 
this is the tragedy, X this 1 the thing thet conses us grest concern and heeps us o 
vake nights--the victories that ve have von legislatively heve not yet affected the life 
condition of the everage Negro in cur country. Tt seems to me this fact must be unter- 
stood for us to understand the asture of the problem thet lies sheed of us. In the 
southern city the Negro is about three tines as likely, 2 1/2 to 3 tines, as iikely to 
be unemployed as his white counterpart. You can sy to him don't fret mister, you can 
buy & hot dog dowa the street and he thinks you're crany. is rura? counterpart stil) 
working aa 0 share cropper cr s tums former, still Lives in the sue tnt, check, 
shanty, leas to, that he cocupted before the Civil Rights Lav was 8 
from sun up to sun down for maybe $2,50 « day, Mis wife works in the same field along 
aide him for the same money or a bit less. Eis kide os soon as they pass the age of . 
toddlers join the yarents in the fields chopping cotton, or pleking it tf the machines 
have not replaced then. You say but, sh mister, you can check inte the Sheraton Hotel 
downtowa, and he thinks you have rocks in your head. Me knows also that Misek bodies 
still flost down the Mississippi river, the big bisck river, the year] river; and he 
knows that even if the bodies are déankes? identified and even if the secused is found, 
caught, and charged, there will bo no conviction. So the victories have not reached hin. 
Voting rights? He might, in ten years, he might be able to elect a Hegre sheriff in bis 
county or mayor in the town, but thus far it has not touched bin, Teus far the victories 
which ve heve acclaimed ant vhich have been so hard fought for ant von have not changed 
the dreariness of his day-to-day life. If thet is true in the south, my frients, I suggest: 
to you, with every bit of earnestness that I have, that it is even truer in the sorth-- 
-eupecially in our large cities vhere there is a sizable Begro populstion. The voting 
rights act, the Civil Rights ect, both spoke, almost exclusively, to southern problens. 
The Negro in the north hasn't been influenced by it. You say, ah, don’t fret, because 


yor Weettowe oun ooh hob Gage, in I wetentyyl, ant be Lenghe ob you, 0 very bitter laugh. 
The fect of the matter is, ant this can hardly be disputed, | regation, rectal residential 
segregation, is 11 reasir j in our novhhern cities vatch have a sisshle percentage of 
maarent Sh the Ba taste school segregation, springingy at least in party 
; residential ation, is increasing too. We mst be concerned about Mississippi 
"wat we mat be equally ccaserned shout te cities in How Terk State, in the mid-west, 
west coast, New England _-E remeber when I was in jet) in Missisatppl for walking into 
2 watt yomm at the bus terminal labeled for whites, this is on the freedom rides, we 
ame 5 cree Stee Gan eh Sree Ge he thie mention Se Seachiay Ste 
isetgpl. Incidental the fivet day X was there they called ms ‘bay’ and I ebjected to 
san sh sy tp Oh eh ee X told then I was a bit 024 to be called ‘hoy’. they 
“then called me Farmer, ant after two or three days they made « herels effert--thay tried 
hard to sey Mr, Former. The dest that vould come out vas Muyh Farmer, eo for three winks 
archmont, Mississippi I ves Huph Farmer. Well one day three of the guards came 
3 Pr! $ dowa the corridor and stopped st ay cell. One of these guards was en enormous 
feiiow, be mat have been seven feet tall. We called him the Neanderthal when he wasn’t 
around. fo he and his two fellow guards stoyged ot my coll and said, “Mayh Farner, coms 
here.” | Well, Magh Farner got up off his metal bunk and walhed te the bers. They said, 
"We vant to ask you some hing.” 2 said, “O.R., Go ahead, shoots" I @idn't moan that, not 
literally. They said, "You came down here fron Nev York didn't yout” "Right." “You 
qume here to try to gst vid of segregation?” “Right.” “Nere's what we want to ask you 
mah Femme. eck up there iu Hew York where you live could you buy & house, or vest an 
pertnent any place in the city vhere you wanted to live without regard to your coler, if 
you had the monay to pay for it?” Before I could answer they onid, “Just o mimtey Bagh 
Farmer, ‘We got another question. Back up there in Hew York where you live emlé you get 
& job anywhere in business or intustry in beeping with your training ant ability, earn the 
seme pay snl god promoted Like anybaty leet” There was only one honest answer I could 
siete ins ols and that was uo, No, in epite of the laws in our state and cur 
eity, They auirked, chuckled, turned around ant sifaggered hack down the corridor and ¢is- 
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appeared. Well I reject their conclusion--their conclusion is, therefore we have no right 
to be concerned about what heyyens down yonder, We not only heve « right, we have s duty. 
But we have an equal responsibility to be concerned about the problem that is growing in 
the Northern cities, It's alright to slay Cobres in Dornco but we are also to ovat the 
flies in our kitchen end these flies are sonetines more diffioult to swat, 1 indicated a 
ing. os oe Co pean 
‘fm schools now in Now York City than there was 10 years ago--and thet a2) the steps the 
scheol board has taken to try to correct the eituation under the prodding of the denen- 
strations of the Civil Rights groups, have merely slowed down the rate of increase of 
de fagte schoo) segregation, but have not reversed the trend. Lock at jobs. Ah! Unew- 
sAATETEn eatnnntty canny Suponn S00 5/P Alannah Nigh on enemy ehhe Hat Senrenstng a 
the same rate of speed. Figures thet cane from the Bureau of Labor Statisties, the 3 
fevteah of Satie, tntsente (X Gu thane Kignueb duh © comple of woihe sgn) inttasting 
that unemployment among Negro high school graduates is now just about os high os unemploy- r 
rate among Negroes is now up to about 10f--indicating in a word, thet we're in trouble, 
looking for skilled, highly qualified, top flight Negrees~-semetines I suspect it's for 
@ showease Negro, but they're looking for then, They vant « Hegre in management, « Negro 
Jobe, and we append them, of course, but the erucl statistics shew that as ten walk in the 
freat door fer those new non-traditional highly skilled jobd, ever one huntred run out the 
workers. Look at other types of jobs, retail eteres, for exemple. In many cities I'L. step 
in @ retail store or department store to see if Negroes are hired behind the counters os 
cules personnel. Sometimes I see s fev, usually I see none ond then I ask to seo the manager 
o«this is by force of habit I suppose. ‘The manager comes up and I say, "Sir, X don't see 
any Negroes here. Do you discriminate in employment?” Invariably the mauager says, "Oh 


> te7 
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mo gir! We don't diseriniont 
trotting back vith his own privite Hegre. Ho we don't discriminate, sect We have Ome! 

X qusce that's the reasen Dick Gregory suggested whet ve really ought te do is start our 
selves « Herts Rent~e-legro Coupeny. We can rest one to then and save them 0 lot of tine 
aud trouble. Well we're in serious trouble ecomsmteslly, in addition to the increase in 
segregation in the reas which I mantic: 

Now you will perhage sense something of the anger and the frustration in the ghetto 
community, By ghetto commaity X meen Marlen, I mean Watts, the black belt of Chicago, 
sintler comunttion in the other large cities in the north. People ask me vhy there vere 
riots ani ay anewer has te be the same os Kenneth Clark's answer, the paycholegist. Dr. 
Clark says thatthe only thing thet surprises him is that it vas eo long in coming and 
that there have been so fev. Americans must try to understand thet feeling, the frustre- 
tion in the ghetto community. I'm not sure thet X can understand it completely. the 
| most difficult thing in the vorld is to inputhize, to walk in somebody else's shoes, put 
- | yourself in his place, and this fellow, this drop out, unemployed youngster, 1s not ue, 
i'm not he. Xm aot unemployed, Rte aot INNO, vate GieNe: Vite sy MA,Te 
‘these words in the aputh of Bigger Thouas in his novel ative Son. “Senetines I fee) like 
I'm on the outside Of the world locking in through 0 knot hele in the fence.” I think he 
| | pub Mis finger on the fooling. I think that ves 1t--a sense of being expelled fron 
. society, cut out. Leck at this youth, 17 years old, walking @ street in Harlem in the 
summer. Zt's hot, far too hot for him to be upstairs in that ret trap flat--rusming from 
rats and chasing ecekroaches, being irritated by the screams cf his younger brothers ant 
sisters as the entire family is jammed inte a one room kitchenette apartment; spitting 

It's too hot up there so he's Gow on the street, unemployed, no money, hopeless. He's 

@ drop cut. Why? Well, because his Pop, the O14 man who's sitting in that apartment 
 @oeun't have a job now, dat when bis 014 man Goes work be pushes & broom and pulls « mop, 
qn Pop Tintahed high school. Well this kid says Man, I don't heve to finish high school 
to push a brocm and pull a mop. I might an well get started soon and so here he is with 


| You say there he is, 00 he's marked ant, time 
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bas frestechton Seating wpeii snape. You may. sty Ah, buh many other Aunrisene in the vaste 


“Mistery of cur nation have been in shuns and have battled their way cut. They've come out 


of 1, vhy can't be? Why can't he do 18 toot Phere's a @ifference. ‘Those others were white 


‘ena be is bisck. Thay were white so that it was possible for then to merge vith the rest 


of society; to become a part of the bigger society, to diseypear. Det cusen they attn't 
have to change their name or anything else. ‘hay Looked pretty much Like the others, 
but this kid dees mot look like the cthers--he has a high visibility. cremate 


in the society « theory, 0 racial theory, thet held then to de. ior, 
does! Many people believe him to de inferior somehow, dy set of God, yorkay 
consider hin to be the con of lam or some other reason. 80 white ethane het nope, the 
American dream, and felt that thetr Life in the cium was tenporary aad trensitery-tn 


few months or e few years they'de be out in a bet! 


from now if he's not in that flat, he'll be in one like it aeross the street or crount the 
corner. Senehow the Anericen dream bas éied in him-~if he ever het it, it died. Wesve 
got to give it reiiirth, bring it beck to life, give him beck his hope--ctherwise the Karlene 
and the Watts of our country wil) make the mation hopeless. Mow do we return hope to hint? 
lly vorxing 4n the problens vhich haw gut him in thet spot. The problems of poverty, god- 
lesuness, of bed slum housing, anf of segregated housing. War on 3 vty is 0 hoyefed coe 


cept and it etill is. I believe it to be s sound ides but the way t's being implemented 


causes us grave concern. KGa" Nine Reagan Shetrwr Ser ste ar hea, x Mae ts 
politicians and the city halls where we find that often it comes pork barrel--patronage jobs 
os it's taken over by city hell and the mayer end the other amall politicians of the eity. 

Also very oftend ve see that the poor are uot really included in the var on poverty in make 
ing decisions. In other vords we try to do something for the yoor poor rether than tnvelv- 

ing then. Free a man and he is not free--he must join in the effort te free hineslf; then 

finally the war on poverty is one tiny little var. A Billiton and a half dollars appropriated 
this year. Many estinate that whet 16 mecded is fifteen to twenty-five billion dollars 

a year to do the job thet has to be dene. Mow with such a small war against poverty 
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inte the general society whieh 1s wrated and thus the effect of the money expended 
fs leet, But the concept is bepeful, We'll have to keep Dattling for comtimed use of 
the poor in decision miking, policy muking, in city after eity fighting down the line 
agninet the mayor, denaniing on extension of this var against poverty in the budget in 
epite of vhat the Dureau of the Budget suggested in its recent trial baleen thet they 
were gring to veer umy from inclesiém of the yoor in it. Dut most important it scons to 
me the Civil Rights orgusisation has te Live and act in the context of today. That is 
conte: mane yee ee Se ee 
ghetto - Weyve got to tay te tuskde then sad solve then ant we've doing St. sep wate te 
ZX wes in Waites even in Les Angeles Locking at whet CORE 1s doing, along with the Non 
vichent Aetion Gomtttes there. Yhey've rewted building, they esl 1¢ Operation Boot 
‘Strap, I think 4% ought to be called Operation Shoestring after I looked at their budget. 
... E adi Libtle budget but they have rr ideas, What or is setting up 
ente Venetians tak ile bes: Prece young nen, usay cf then probably bad been ristere, 
hed s greet deal nef suvvy, They didn't want Jobs they said thet veren't gring to exist 
etter hey get the tees ding decuuse thay didn't vant just to hove s higher skills level of 
oyment. They wanted Jobs that were guing te be there and thet they could get. Sone 
of them decided they wanted to be auto mechanics, others body and fender repair men. So 


fashington, D.C.--cme instance: My sister teaches in a high schoo) there. 
One day lest school year she called on « young men who was 16 or 17 in her clase in high 


CO I oe ny EEE, , 


school to reed a paragraph from a textbook. ‘ihe YelLs me he ditan'’ open his mouth. She 


thought he was being insclemt so she yersued it. ‘Che found the reason thts young man didn't 


open his mouth wes that he couldn't read. She said he was not stupid, he hed average in- 
telligence. She worked with him for « fev mouths anf soon he was reefing ent shortly 
he was reading up to par. How had he gotten through ele etary school ant gotten vell inte 
high school without being able to read? It's simgle--th wehools he went to hed double 
shift and triple {ehift classes, The classroom are so crowled that the teacher couldn't 
teash or give any pereons) attention to any | Mvidual--ad the teacher could be really 
was a traffic cop. thay had te yess bin, gut hin out of the vay, 00 mike room for sane 
body else to sit in that same chair and be sini way entypiot. is nome is Legion, there 
are lots of them like him-~not only black, many white, in Appalebia. Z've even you whe 
cannot read many who try to hide it but {f you talk about ¥ aining + 
Steen ey <n a nave dah SN SRE URN ttn SRO cm, gy ) 
futile task. Mov the 3rd stage of the experimen 
Si icine enaeaianeiadisda Uti, saci sein . 
cooperatives, eredit unions, ani others. re es 665) ne 
ant the cooperatives and credit sions will got off the grout there, site ure nov doing 
in southern cities and hope within the next year te do in the rurel areas, starting agri- 
culture co-ops. I very interestedly last sumer visited Isveel, last of damuary rather, 
and sew some of the Noshaves and Kibbutsim there and was tremendously impresped. 1 think 
eppecially the Moshaves ean be adopted ani applied to the situation in the rural sections in 
the south. We're going to endeavor to do thet within the next year, 
So these are the thrusts that we are putting forth now. I would Urge you as college 
students, sincere, mostly people of good will, to get invobved in this fight. 6 may not 
mean going to Mississippi, X think it's more important to werk in Bew York State. Whet 
about the migratory workers? What about Rochester, Syracuse, New York City, the other 
cities where there is « large minority in population? These days your involvenent does not 
mean becoming a here or being shot at in Missiesippl. It means arluous, hard, day-to-day 


wire. ‘aia sien tt ent — 

mocent bystanders? tenders’ They said to us once as ve vere at 

pny tg of you may recall, as we est there in front of the 

portion tour, ve weve Literally carried away by the whole thing. Well as cas of the 

rton agents i ted ‘st evar the cum vie hat the caper jars of my ety bo eomantet, 

dew tes Pamir, you ough esight." Well X cleo went ono dist, Dub whet 
were cag «nk Sn wa wi ded elie act.’ For 6 long tine our vay to 

 @neent jobs, decent housing, decent schools he been blocked. We nov temporarily beck 

wtrance inte this deoreay to cunse you to thisk. A syubeiie act such as Ghandi used 
 Feperter vas writin down what we seid. Me onid, “Ah, I understand what 

you're saying; tunccent bystaniars?” Our reyly was whe are the imo- 

cent tystanierst pete aerate an vhen the revolution is being 

weend you're a Wyetanter, then, Weby, you're nob immocent, Your lnck of tavelvenent will 

ap those who perpetrate the evil. So then in the words of Hillel whose pen must hove 

been | L when he wrote 2000 years age “EE T an aot for myself? vie will be 
for net 2 om fr myelt een, wish oT snd LF ot sow vine 
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A little band of men end 
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the social, econmmic and cultural 
favelved in any web whatever. 

: pushing us ereund?", 
people going to let ust" came the 
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sixties was hammered out in the fer! 
precisely that, end ; 


as a besis of membership that we love all men, and to seek to 
movement on the practical at des 
succeed where all goed will reltghone have tates. 
but if he could not rid himself of het, at least he must ec nt re 
hostility. That was the bese ground on which CORE hoped to by 


movement. 
Hone but the most visionary of the original founders : 
mass movement. Most expected it to remain sual 4: o tee 


cadre of non-violent shock troops, all wholly involved | 


than before, and, perhaps, for the firet. 
to be a vice, not 4 virtue. Angry pen 
jobs, in industry or in the for 
accepted insults, 

relative acceptance of 


was @ method. The 
offered that in 1956. 
together, staying off 
organized car pools, 


of federal courts, winning. And 


to love their tormentors. It was 
almost universally, admired the | 
method of direct action than 

If men everywhere app 
spectators, saluting the valor 
forceful new leader. 


neg we ae : 


g@ll ever the netion found «a 


t, were less obvious. Wo real 
ly, to mobilise the 

route. As a result, 
upen people 


who had to 
hibitive 


Further, while most of the more 
jail only at the 
enone but « handful 
months. This was « 


bond-- forty 
from two to | 
@rift out, efter the firet few weeks, 
thwarted the “£411 the jails" 
to rent the Maxiaum Security 
the overflow from its city and. 
coming out of jail to 

a heavy weapon--escalating cash 
its Freedom Rides. 
a ce, ling the bond, 


ue) 


Rider as hie case went to appeal. 
Such a war of attrition most 
Rides to a halt short of 


had not the positive 
drama, boldness of their 
seating on the buses and in 
segregationist response, 


that the Federal 
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November 1, 1961, had enforcement 
ly after the effective date of 


were confined to southern Georgia, | 
f Louisiana. Affidavits on these 


and without the idealists it could not have ¢ 
age ee ee 
the idealists, for all their seal, would heve remained 
socially speaking, and would have gone on talking to 
through en occasional hayhple to “~ man, heart. 
destves and vevitiehia ends. tach toners the other, and out of the creative 


accurately reflects the movement. 


between the two--not a philosophy, not Pi tactic, but a etrategy invo | in 
both philescphical and tactical elenens, in a massive and widen! ming | rm . ae 
campaign to redeen the duction: promise of full freedon for the "eg — : 
Tais does not mean thet ell of the hundreds of pusands of Hegr 
tactic or anything else. it is only oe on ers 
of the non-vielent movement who eceept te ta any way « es an t a ral part 
sit-ins and protest marches share ait « ‘new-found willingness to a ome 
individually, physically involved ané to rick - ing oF r jaa ter « ommon goa 


Gao uncces hove on coun és 
te ahece, Depend ante ibiniinied ty Wak anieA lied to be 
conform to the code of, the militants when they join in action, — 


. 


the need sp 'tee rapid | 
classes, institutes, : 
process or in : 
trained cadre of monitors for | | 
before it occurs and ett! re 
to any potential break in the renks, ats 
skills in dealing with the | ‘ 
| Herein, then, lies the a 
degeneration into mass 2 


trained monitors to 


upon the movement 
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There hes oceurred in the pest few years 


of direct action organisations 


+ Im e@éition to CORE, there is the Southera 
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 @ thrust in one sector must ne lenger be warelated te « push in encther. 
Conprehensive actions need te be fashioned now to fit en overall con- 
ceptualisation ef the problem. Aad the only realistic concept of segregation 
is as a totel unity, national rather then sectional, with all aspects 
being interrelated. 

What we do in the South end in the North, for exemple, should 
be part of a whole, fer theugh ite dimensions and contours way vary 
from place to place, the institution of segregation has no seperste 
existence anywhere. Without subsidies from beth the federal government 
and northern capitel, it could not persist in the South. And were the 
South not en open sore, pouring northward its excretion of deprived 
human beings, the North never could retionalise ané maintain its fool's 
defense--the de facep pattern of segregation. The tentacles of the 
mans beet are everywhere, but eens of hen Sheelé be miduehen Ser the 


octopus itself. re 

This essential unity of the problem is beginning to teke form 
in action with « growing clarity: If « lunch counter segregetes in Atlanta 
or a retail store in Oklahoma City fails te hire Negroes in non-traditional 
jobs, while heretefere they vere attecked in igolation, they exe new 
coming to be dealt with in more realistic terms: es perte of chains if 
sock they ore. The economic boycott is a far more potent weapon vhen 
regional or national leverage can be " 

Action on eny incident of discrimination should take its shape 
from the shape of the power structure or the machinery whieh couarels,’ 
influences or sustains the ebjectionsble prectica. Meximen effeativenses | 


cannbt be achieved other se. When, for in@tence, southern scheol bends 
are floeted to builé and maintain segregated schools, they are marketed om 
not in the South, but by brokers in Mev York, Hew Jersey, Messeehusetts, 
Peaneylventa, I1linets sed Californie. Wittingly or wnvittingiy, ‘. 
northern investors thus provide the fuel to heep southern segregation \ 
tuprene Court's 1956 decision, the Rederel goverment is provicing is \ 
thie meaner © subsidy just as supportive of ceste as ere ite cutright | 
grants to schools, hoopitels and services vhich are cogregated. No 
conpeign againet segregation vaich fails to confront the source of funds 
can even approech edequacy. ConE's current campaign in the Herth agatast 
| the sale of southern scheci bende 16 an expression of this broadening 
perepective of the revolution. 

Wast the Hew Jecedine demand today is total ver to achieve total 
rights. Rf there 10 any word more hated in the struggle then “nederaticn”, 
‘tt to “tehenton", This revolution exacts from its revolutiontets, end 
requires of its friends end allies, « staunch and thoroughgeing comnittnent 
in both motivetine end concrete sections. Nothing hake chert ef that is 
acceptable any move. Ef anyone whe fancies hinself a cupporter or en lly 
or even 6 leader dese not, in the opinion of the 
the movement, dees net, in the vernacular, “dig” the struggle in the 
streets, ae ancunt of words or even geod deeds will fully quality hin for 
che decebin’s trust. “Rf, om the ether head, he appears to “dig” the 


movensat, but falters beefre the tetelity of ite demsnds, then to the 
people in the streste be is, et best, friction withia the revelution’s 
machinery, end at weret e betrayer. 

The apparently sudden emergence of the Negro's revolutionary 
mood hes caught many of hie erstwhile triends--particularly eneng Leder 
end liberals--unewares. Conditioned to the easy acceptance under the 
fluid ground rules of on evolutionary phase, they have not yet adapted 
On ae GND See ae er ee oe ee ae ey 
etage of the struggle. tid Tanic ebiuianchk Adis ith et deity win 
incomplete, will new bear. This is the tevering human tragedy of the 
movement. 

Lf the Mew Jacebine judge their friends hershly, they ere sa 
even more rigorous in their demands upen themselves and each other. — 
The riske, the dangers, the interminable suffering are commonplace. 
Te face brutality is routine; te court death presaic. All of the 
revelutiontots, being human, euperience Seer to cone eutent and fren 
time to time, but te yield to human frailty wader stress ie the suprene 
dogrece. 


humen experience. They ere new, however, in the Negro's struggle fer 
equality in Awerica. Every wer end every revolution asks of ite pertici- 
pente cimiler superhuman quelitieces of character and nerve end will. 

- But the civil rights revolution here has just got underway. The tough 
discipline which a few starry-eyed youths inpesed upon thenselves vhen 

_ +CORB wee begun in 1942 hes now spread and encompasses huntreds of 


The masses of Hegrees whe are thus involved have thereby 
echteved @ messure of epirituel enencipation with which Lincola‘s 
Proclanstion could not possibly heve endowed then. The segregstion 
barriers erected in America have, fer then, ceased to be en extension 
of their ainds. They ere no longer chained to the ancient stereotypes. 
They do uot feel inferior end do uot believe that they ere, sad ore ve 
longer confortable in the confines of the caste. In a voré, they 
heve found an imposing dignity. 

Thhe new dignity hes many manifestations, not the least 
significant ef which ie @ great ené burgeoning sense of inéividusl 
worth, released, ironically, through @ mase movement. In @ way it 
ie a rediscovery of the individual ia American society. The average 
American, ox for that matter, the everege man in any industrial society, 
feele submerged, powerless, helpless, of no real velue, « cog in giant 
machinery. But in his revolution, the individual Hegro hes found a 
new mesning Sor himself. Formerly little end insignificent persons now, 
in their oun eyes, stend ton fect tall. As one student in Atients put 
it: “2, mpeolt, desegregsted thet lunch counter on Peschtree Street. 
Bobody else. attic ue. E 44 it by eftting-in, by walking the picket 
line, by matching. Z didn’t have to wait for any big shets te de it 
fer me. 1% 444 i myself;" ever will thet youth end the many like 

Vet, spiritual emencipation, important se it is, 18 only one 


emall step. Econenic, social, pelitical emencigation ere the longer steps 


te come. Jobs, housing and schools have largely replaced public places 


as the main focus of the struggle. A man may feel equal and free 
within the private chamber ef his ovn heart, but if his job ts 
limited by color instead of sbility, if he is not free to live where 
he chooses, if his children cannet be equally educated, then his 
freedom is a myth and his equality an illusion. 
Yhe Jacobins' activities are opening up jobs préviously elesed 
te Negroes... ‘They are cracking barriers in northern housing in # neck 
and neck race against spreading residential segregation, ‘The mask 
of hppocrisy has been ripped off northern school segregation, a 
exposed a largely semantic difference between de facte and. de jure. 
Yet, the realization is growing among the nev militents that even 
when the walls are down, and segregation is ended, yet the realization 


is growing among the new. mijitants thet even when. the walls are dawns, | 
and segregation is ended, the task of full emancipation will not be 
finished. Because of a hundred. years of discriminatian, the Negro is 


built-in “low man on the totek pole". Even after job discrimination is 


done, under normally accepted employment procedures the Wegro will most 
often be starting at the bottom while others are alvendy at the middle 
or the top. And, due te past educational inequities, even after school 


segregation is over, he cannet. compete on equal feoting in this — 


or the next. 


What is needed, therefore, is compensatory action to wipe out the 


deprivatiens of the past. The rear wheels of tha an automobile cannot 
catch up with the front wheels while they are traveling at the sane 


speed. 


The responsibility of aceelerating the Negro's march to 
equality dees net rest with the Negro alone. This cannot be a sheer 
bootstrap eperation{. When @ society hes crippled some of its people, 

it has an obligation to provide requisite crutches. Industry hes an 
obligation not merely to employ the best qualified person whe happens 

to apply, but to seck qualified Negroes for non-traditional jobs, and 

if none can be found, te help train them. If two or more applicants 

with substantially equal qualifications, one of them a Hegre, then 

he should be given a measure of preference to compensate for the discrimina- 
tion of centuries. 
Beyond that, a remedial education and training program of 
massive proportions needs toe be leunched. To accomplish more than a 
gesture, such @ program will require billions of dollars--perhaps three 
billion « year for @ five year period. Anything less will be tokenism. 
The only/ source for funds in such amount is the Federal government. 
Perhaps @ portion of the money saved by virtue of nuclear test 
ben should thus be used to reclaim a people and a nation. But whether 
or not the Federal government acts, the New Jacobins will contime their 
revolutionary thrust. To paraphrase a beaten white Freedom Rider: 
"We'll aapm take beating. We'll take kicking. We'll take evdn death. 
And we'll keep coming till we can ride, work, live, study and play 
anywhere in this country--without anyone saying anything, but just as 
American citisens. 


Bayard Rustin stated last vlnte ees "the negro movement has not yet 
formulates! a clean set of goale- and titans of achieving then- beyond 
Civil Rights” This statement of Rustin was illustrated Wednesday night 
by the speech of James Farmex, er ene in the Kaeage 
auditorium at st ; 

The nagao "neve litis yer er weak on two scones, Faamen todd an 
cadence of hen ie otal ner nes One Me sete 
Youk was nite 40 as ie iagialadiae. ?, Ts, oan ut 1 beca e they con 
trolled the political machine. Henceforth (ORE will he vetitig akin 

Pate: pai siacod UU Sn “A.maating of the Taatning Institute fon 
(ivil Rights Activists last Apatl generally concluded that "(ORE | 
ull andatendndinansnctin de:aiatn tn te napeasbeniwan seed | 

Stade sporde to Fanmer's impassioned plea "There ane no innocent 
Pee sown: Sik a dailies Mi Alihene: hi vines you can help us 
by joining forces in our fight fon facedon" with rounds of applause. 

Six million mone negaoes voted in the national election thie month, 


‘Theta vote, Faamer sald with relish, was “Like Lvory soap: 99100 pe.” 


Would this mean, a student asked, that the négho voter would hanes 
support the Democaatic party inetead of, as atnen tha dipe-abitdiansy, ‘he 
Republican panty? No, Fanmer replied. The negro vote ke opportunistic, 
"ie will vote fon the man, black on white, who will beat further the (ivil 
Rights movement... The votes fon Jofecon were not because negaves preferred 
Johnson; 44 our vote wae negative one,” Faamen did not apell out thie 
statement; its implications could be guessed. | | 
Integration is crucial fon the developenent in shliion of hay sah 


Impnovement of the schools of Harlem on of. a "Lily-white 
natin cannot achieve this 


On the question of white fear of marriage between the races Faamer 
sald “What white people don't realize Le that there are no mone negroes 
who manay white people than there ace white people who marry negroes,” 

Faamer expressed these points wlth sane humon. They are points which 
need airing. er er ee ne 
pact, Ke- 

See <ONN (eie me “What Le Lt we scak? Faeedom to make 
ning sins Fill: loa: «Sean ite silt tak satay Bibs tf hai eats then 
ALL end exminng to Live angubece We are engaged in a continuation of 
» Amer revolution that continued to give women and then labor justice 
iki aainelitas, ea an Re 
Rm ATA > aol snd sean ee 
she deli tal iad pn) ae sega snnuen dt ip tlie 
These, Baldwin stresses, the negro must overcome in onder to transcend the 
fact of colon, on of America's betaayal of the “principle of the union of 

the human ace” in thaia treatment of the negro. 
ae i Ae at ON EA ty speaking 
ivi sing i: il dis aut 2 dias hii se hlatlinaihe 


often by all, a 
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« * FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT 


Mr. Greg Harris, Director of Public Affairs 
Congress of Racial Equality - CORE 

38: Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 

(212) CQ 7-6270 or (212) 222-0446 


STATEMENT BY MR. JAMES FARMER, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, CORE 


Gentlemen: 

I cannot say it any other way. I was there twenty-three years ago when 
CORE began and although I am resigning as its National Director...I will never sever 
my commitgents to its thrust - its prinéipies. We are ail in the middle of this 
terrible storm, this continuing tragedy of racial hatred, and poverty and paineee 
there is no ending in sight....and I have quite simply chosen to seek that ending 
from another place, A piace in which I can help the nation fashion new weapons and 
bring the weight ofcreative militancy and the weight of conviction to bear upon the 
whole life span of the American poor, 

CORE has new leaders now...they have honored gy decision..e..Let there be 

no mistake,..there will be no pause, or hait, or time for breath. The content of 

CORE's ctotent will not change---militancy, demonstrations, the whole arsenal of 
non-violence will be refreshed,.,amplified. And it will come increasingly from the 


heart of the ghetto...where the simple task of living is every year more terrible, 


CORE will continue to be sword’s point of this historic struggie. 
{HHH 

During the weekend, a news story leak indicated that I would resign as 
National Director of CORE, effective next March. That has been confirmed. 

The news of my departure has been, either intentionally or otherwise, mis- 
interpreted. I have expended my entire life in the struggle for human dignity, es- 
pecially as that struggle concerns the American Negro, Neither my commitment to that 
struggle or my active involvement in it will be affected by my change in jobs, 


The task of the Centerfor Community Action-Education is an extension of, 


not a diversion from, the struggle that sustains me, Those of us involved in the 


civil rights movement are not surprised by rumors that the movement is faltering. 
-j- | 


Indeed, we recognize such rumors as another manifestation of an extremely sad fact 


of American life: There are those who would rather see a problem vanish than deal 
with it. But race-hatred is the open wound of our nation, and the civil rights 
movement remains its most important surgeon, CORE will always be. 

Unfortunately, there are some who equate CORE‘s entire program and purpose 
with demonstrations and direct action. If we aren't in the streets, they conclude 
that CORE is dead. It seems that those people become most uncomfortable when their 
creation, the “invisible man," momentarily moves from their vision.. Those who hold 
such a view are, prehaps unwittingly, engaging in a particularly vicious form of 
racism. For to conciude that the Negro is incapable of adapting his press for free 
dom to new circumstances is to conclude that the Negro is essentially different 
from cther humans, That has been a characteristic of racism and it will always be 
SO. | 

Any struggle against long-standing resistance initéally aims at a single 
point, often using a single weapon, That principle of economy of force applies 
to all struggles. But as the tide begins to turn in favor of the attacker, broader 
areas are brought under fire by more sophisticated weaponry. | 

CORE and I began in this struggle as activists. The commitment to direct— 
action has served us well in the past and we will use it with even greater effect 
in the future... It remains a key weapon. But now CORE has broadened its operational 
areas | 

The political power of Negro Americans is one of our major and long-term 
goals; CORE will use the methods of its choosing to realize that objective, The 
black ghetto is awakening, and CORE, in city after city, is organizing for action 
in that community. Economic power, gained through full-participation in a skill- 
oriented job market is equally important goal; CORE will address itself to that 
question, again using the weapons it deems practical. But while the ghetto-trapped 
and brutalized Negro of the North is fighting to make his place in a complex urban 


setting, his brothers and sisters in the rural South continue to suffer economic 


oppression, 
e2@ 


Agricultural workers, now largely Negro, are second-class citizens; denied 


their country's protection of collectivé bargaining and minimum wage laws, CORE's 


concern is presently demonstrated by our involvement supporting striking vineyard 


workers against Schenley and other growers in California. 


The vitality of CORE has never been one singie individual; it has been 


the dedication of thousands of Americans, black and white, who accept the fact 


that their action can improve their country. More than a month ago, our National 
Action Council began the search for my successor, That process continues with my 
active participation, Announcement of the selection of a new National Director 


will be made in the near future, long before my departure next March, 


To give specifics of present CORE action programs: 


---The relationship of the police to the ghetto is still with us. Only on 
Christmas Eve in Queens, a citizen seeking to bring a complaint about police 
misconduct was himself arrested in the police station. We are demanding 
that Commissioner Broderick take immediate action to imelement his public 
avowal of police receptivity to citizen complaints. 


---The children in the ghetto are denied equal education opportunity. Ina 
few days we will file a suit against the New York City schools charging unequal 
treatment of Negro children by the school system itself. 


---The fact of the underpaid, undernourished, and underfed Negro family is 
seen in the plight of the Newgro in the ghettoes of the North, such as Balti- 
more. There CCRE is organizing workers who receive as little as 50¢ an hour 
to demand minimum wage and collective ba gaining rights. In New York City 
the opportunity of Negro men to earn a decent living is being denied by the 
city's own oppression of private cab drivers. In Rochester, N.¥., CORE is 
organizing hospital workers to give them power to eggect their own ives. 


---The rural farmer, now largely Negro, is the second class citizen of America 
today. In Californ ia farm workers are denied the right to organize and to 
bargain collectively and are striking; CORE has called a nationwide boycott | 
of Schenley products. 


---The horror of the ghetto exploded in the Watts area of Los Angeles. There 
CORE is now organizing an "Operation Bootstrap" to train men and women in 
technical skills, Negro culture and history, and to provide opportunities for 
small businesses. | : 


x-- The opportunity tox speak in his own voice is essential for all men. 
| Citizen participation is at the heart of CORE progeams in Philadelphia and 


San Francisco, 


---The single focus protest must now give way to broad attacks on the full 

range of problems facing Negroes. In Bogalusa, La., CORE is attacking police 
brutality, unequal schools, hospital segregation, job inequality. In North 
Carolina we are organizing the entire "black belt" as a "Third Political Force." 
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Statement by CORE in New York re Donovan resignation. . 
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CORE hopes thet the resignation of Janse Donoven as President of the Board 
of Education of New York City will kereld « new appreieal of New ‘ork's 
desperate educational problens. Quality integrated education in the urban 
solution of the problem of dettlieTt 18 cur hope that Me. Donovans 
successor will be a man fully qualified to meet this challenge. e 
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988 Spproaches 


seek in 

utiongl rights. * the errests ong brutcl 

beatings of Negroes peocefully merching to 
rotest against the illegal actions of the — 


Hississinp! legisloture shows that despite | 
the national indignation over the murder — 
but one year ago of three civil rights — 
workers, dispite presidential statement 

decloring the nat on's commitment 
equal itt ‘oa ustice, despite the 


to 
jut- 
ory ag¢ nst similer beatings in Selme, Si eee" 
issippi has not changed. 


"Most shocking is the role which the U.§. : 
Federal marshalls played. Led by chief sor- 
shall Jack Stuart three federal officers 
srevented citizens from peacefully pro- 
testing and acted in concert with the 
Jackson 4g. § police--led by the agter seve 
Bhief Ray--to block the protest. hove. 
today aired President Ensen Sauauine 
an investigation of th 
haviour by U.S. officers. 


oF 
is im roper be- 
e 


ave de- 
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et federal intervention in the South-- 
but this intervention is to protect cit- 
pr By rights, net te deny them” 


“Chiet United Stetes marshal, Jack Stuart, 
yesterday acting in concert with the Jack- 
son city police usoten tty 4) i ince citi- 
zens from peacefully protesting. This 
action of feceral officdrs is all the 
more shocking in that the protest was 
against the Mississippi legislature's 
contrived effort to subvert the pending 
federal voting rights bill. Federal 
intervention is necessary in the South 
to protect the rights of citizens and not 
to deny them. We urge immediate action 
be taken to instruct Chief Marshal Stuart | 
and all U.S. officials to end this collab- 
oration with the enforcers of discrim- 
ination." 
Jomes Farmer, 
National Director CORE” 
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The bombing of the CORE Southern Regional 


office Ikcst.neeht is a shocking reminder that 


Louisi@nc still lives in the cark ages of 


cacial cmity. Governor McKeithen syveaks of 
“destroying. CORE.” with o bieravial committee. 
the while his constituenms cttemot the same 
end with high explosives. We have barebly 
begun our struggle in Loultstcnc ond this 
lcotest dct 6f terrorism stregqnmiens oUF re- 
solve to remain tn thet hate-smucaed state . 
until sanity ond racial hermony ts ccheived. 
In’ cacition to being the 13th be unsolved 
vewsUrleans“bombine m- thee pest»yeoar , -the 


attcc«x on the CORE office ironically damaged 
“35° 


the c Volkswagen automobile, orginially o 
by mickey Scherwener, Killed by rociets fget 
Summer In MIS$ISSIDDI. XKAXBAKHXWAKXMAKAD 
KAMARAAAR core, 'fn Loulsicna, Lovernor, cand 


vore intendsxto stcy. 


BN. Y. State Legislature mown as the 


In essence, the bill seske to outlaw the use of force ty a civilian 


social crisis in this state and camtry. I urge citizens and 


% 7 


-Friday evening.....Val 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ERE. sy. Con- reas 0 f Bacial uquei’ ~- 
| we ® . * 


(212) co 7 6270 | 
Attn: alan Gartner, Val Colcarm: . 


ihe following statement was issued today (‘fuesday, Avzust 17tt.} 
by James Farmer, National Director of CCiLE,. 3 


“Tt unqualifiedly condemn the suicide of rioting. ‘this is 
not the brid:e to freedom, Sut enme asain, violence has sutted 
an American i‘ezro community, And once again the scars of 
poverty and racial hatred have become open gounds, 

"i@ must remember chat the outresce of unemployment and hopce 
lessness that pervaces the shetto remains a prelude to the 
ovtracse of the rifle and the sasoline bomb. when will this 
country Learn the lesson written on the streets of Los Aancreles 7 

"Los Anreles, California, mecca of the "Good Life," is an 
.mericen disaster area «-- its Necro citizens DERESEE the iwnpose 
sible burden of increasinr unemployment, sufferinz: the indi-ne 
ties of hostile police, end frustrated by the promises of lLeris- 
lation aceinst the reality of life, iven the proposed and insuf- 
ficient poverty proereran has veen eclinsed by the politics and in- 
sensitivit:? cf the Los An:eles administration, 

"] say to evervone of -ood will «e- learn the lesson of Los 
anceles: Cur freedom is not written only into the lan uace of 
&€ vocin®, richts bill, it is also written on a fair pay check, 


and on the blac’<board of a sanitary school room," 


STEERING COMMITTEE MEETING -- JULY 28, 1962 


PRESENT: Oldham, Gardner, Curvin, Dodson, Hobson, Rachlin, Lewinson, Coleman. 


Observers: Haley, Gore, Teer 


National Chairman, Charles Oldham, revised the agenda to make a discussion of the 
Albany, Georgia situation the first order of business. Richard Haley advised the 
Committee that upon a request received from Dr. Anderson of Albany, for a CORE 
representative to come to that eity, Community Relations Director, Marvin Rich 
arrived there on July 24, 1962. Dr. Anderson stateddithat the visible presence 

of a CORE representative would give them moral support. Marvin Rich participated 
in a demonstration by the Albany Movement the night after his arrival and was 
consequently, arrested. His trial has been set for Tuesday, Juby 31, at which 
CORE Attorney, Carl Rachlin will be present. It was predicted that #he sentence 
would be $200.00 plus 30 days in jail. Members of the Steering Committee agreed 
that in view of the acute financial situation at CORE, the organization could 
not afford to have Marvin Rich serve a long jail term. Chairman, Charles Oldhan, 


suggested that the National 2 Fire be asked to convey this opinion to Mr. Rich 


asking that he agree to rel | possible adverse effects of Marvin Rich's 
release were recognized and thoroughly discussed by the Committee, but it was 

th ex_whelming opinion that his need in the office at this time out-weighed 

aa llthsstiaraciaas, It was further suggested by Alan Gartner that the matter of 
staff members serving jail sentences be placed on the agenda and thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the fall meeting of the National Action Council. The Steering Committee 
agreed too, that CORE's continued participation in the Albany situati on should 
depend entirely on the desires of the Leaders of the Albany Movement, Regardless 
of any decisions on continued direct participation, it is felt that all possible 
indirect assistance must be given this movement. One phase of this would be to 
bring all possible political pressure in all possible areas. Members of the 
Steering Committee will work in their own particular areas, through their local 
Congressmen. Attorney, Carl Rachiin, was asked to confer with Dr. Anderson 
during his visit to Albany next week to find out what possible agreements might 

be arrived at in the Albany situation. Should Dr. Anderson wish it, Mr. Rachlin 
might then attempt a meeting with some of the Albany officials. The National 
Director will be asked to attempt to contact Dr. Anderson to discuss these 
matters with him. The presence of Dr. Martin Lugher King in Albany will also be 
given full consideration by CORE. Thorough consultation and investigation are 
regarded as must¢by the Steering Committee before any further moves are made 
in Albany by tars issues | 


Fund-Raising: Among the special fund-raising events planned is an August 3 Cocktail 
Party by the Combhittee For fhe Emphoyment of Negro Performers in €onjuncti6n with 
CORE. A lawn party in Freeport, Long Island, tentatively set for August 11 with 
Max Roach and Abbey Lincoln as guests, and a three-city Ray Charles -- Sarah Vaughn 
Concert. Several special mail appeals are being readied for September and October. 
Julius Hobson reported on a fund-raising campaign by Washington, D. C. CORE utiliz- 
ing television stamp books which are donated to the Chapter, collecting television 
sets from these books, and using these sets aSsprizes to persons purchasing associate 


memberships in CORE. 


€ 
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Val Coleman suggedéted a week-long city-wide street collection drive in New York City 
with volunteers wearing armeBands and making collections in cans. Mr. Coleman would 
try to have this declardéd as CORE Week in New York City. 


Mr. Oldham suggested that each CORE group be sent a letter asking that it raise a 
minimum of $100.00 for National CORE. The possibilities and advantages of having 


a professional fund-raiser for National CORE were discussed by the Steering Committee 


and a special Committee composed of Mark Dodson, 4 Tre ee Gs Ed Lewinson was 
appointed by Chairman, Charles Oldham to, present Asi O the ®ational Action Council 


in October. Wht 92% Bri 


Financial: Richard Haley presented a list of outstanding bills totaling some 
$$24,000.00. Of this amount, over $6,000.00 is due almost immediately. He pre- 
sented also a list of bills due every month, including office staff salaries. 
This figure totaled over $17,000.00. Other items included in this are the rent, 
telephone, travel expenses, postage, attorney fees and western union expenses. 


Freedom Highways: Because Program Director, Gordon Carey, is in Greensboro, North 
Carolina conducting this project, a written report was submitted. Currently, a 
total of 25 people are participating. They come from approximately 10 different 
states. The training period is nearing completion and the action program will 
begin next week and continue for approximately a month. Several restaurants in 
North Carolina have already been desegregated, including one in a large discount 
house which agreed. through negotiations to serve all customers. The group will 
move on next week for work in the Raleigh-Durham area. The group reports good 
cooperation from the local NAACP and satisfactory local support. Expenses for 
this project so far have averaged about $800.00 per week. The next weeks promise 
to be less expensive, since considerable free housing has now been obtained. | 


In addition to the Howard Johnson restaurants, direct adtion has been initiated 
at local Hot Shops restaurants. Housing employment institute 


sing- 1 nt Institute:nSince the director of this Jisctcate: Norman Hill 
was not able to attend the meeting, a written report was submitted. Violence 
was encountered at one of the action projects directed against the Hilltop Swimming 
Pool in Valley View, Ohio. A complaint has been filed with the Ohio Civil Rights 
Commission against Hilltop stating that the swimming pool is not a private club 
and is subject to the Ohio State Civil Rights Laws. In the field of employment, 
negotiations have been set up with the Kroger Co. da Columbus in an effort to 
effect a fair employment practice policy in local Kroger stores. Action in the 
field of housing. resulted in tests at two housing developments in the Columbus 
area, fhe Colonial Williamsburg and Beverly Manor. These tests will be followed 
up By local Columbus CORE members. Hopeful reports were given on each of the 
developments. ,Instityte, Director, Norman Hill, reported that he felt the time 
spent on this Action Bhatttuts was well worthwhile. | 


Steering Committee Member, Ed Lewinson, who attended the Columbus Institute stated 
to the Committee that he feels that these institutes are very worthwhile. Mr. 
Lewinson does not feel that a wask-end,tagtonateinstitute could possible accon- 
plish what a longer national instituté does. He went on to say that the Columbus 
Institute was represented by New York City, Los Angeles, Seattle, as well as 
Chapters in the vicinity of Columbus. : 
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The Steering Committee discussed the possible accomplishments of regional institutes 
and it was suggested that one field staff member shoudd be able to conduct such 
week-end regional workshops. 


Houston Action Institutes: A report on the ground work for this institute was given 
by Richard Haley who stated that suitable lodging and restaurant facilities have 


been obtained as well as a meeting place. So far 18 applications have been approved. 


Marvin Robinson from the New Orleans CORE office has been,Houston for the past two 
weeks extending local contacts both for additional applications and fund-raising. 
Mr. Robinson is also compiling a list of segregated facilities in the city. 


Eric Weinberger Report on Haywood County: 


Fredricka Teer asked the Steering Committee to again consider and attempt a clarift 
cation on the matter of high school CORE Chapters. Some problems have arisen in 
this area when a high school chapter has attempted to work with the local CORE 
groups. The committee asked that Jim McCain bring specific recommendations to the 
next meeting. Mark Dodson reported on effective and satisfactory affiliation of 
his local high school group working with Long Island CORE, and made suggestions 
which may be useful to other chapters. Among these was allowing the highsschool 
group to make decisions as far as possible on their action projects and supporting 
them on such projects. National Action Council 


National Action Council Bidet: October 21 was set as the date ab the beginning 
of this Council Meeting. San Francisco, chosen mainly because it would allow 
involvement of our West Coast groups where contacts are not too frequent, was 
selected as a site. In additiong@t, the National Director will be on the West Coast 
in October. 


Convention Bitihe: The Steering Committee directed that the National Office sends 
letters to Dayton CORE and Chicago CORE requesting specific facilities offered 

by these cities for Conventions. A report is to be given to the National Action 
Council Meeting in October. Specific requests are that the delegates be able to 
live in one place and meet in the same place. The Convention will &gain be held 
in late June. The National Chairman suggested that the Convention structure be 

revised to allow at least one afternoon and evening for delegates recreation. He 


also suggested that more time be given for workshops. Another suggestion ‘was that 
evening sessions be arrangedito end earlier so the delegates would not be too 


exhausted to attend early morning sessions. 
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Personnel: The Steering Committee directed that le@ters of thanks for their services 
to the Congress of Racial Equality be sent to Field Secretary, Genevieve Hughes, 

who will be returning to school in September and to LeRoy Carter, who served for 

the past two years on CcORE's National Action Committee. Bob GORE, recently added’ 
to the staff as Assistant to the Community Relations Director, was introduced to 


the Steering Committee. 


Steering Committee member, Alan Gartner, offers the New York City home of his 
parents for meetings of the Steering Committee whenever desired. The next 
Steering Committee meeting will be held on September 7 at 6 p.m. Notices and 
agendas will be sent to all members prior to this date. 
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THE STAFF 
RESERVATIONS FOR NEW ORLEANS / FEBRUARY 12, 1964 


There are three (3) excursion flights leaving at the following times 
. for New Orleans: 


9:00 IDL Eastern #543. 11:04 
11:00 IDL Delta #91 1:00am | 
( 11:25 Newark Electra 4:04 am (2 stops) ) 
It is or ago that the whole staff not take one plane. Of course, 
most people would rather take the earlier flight. We had only one 


volunteer for the 11:00 flight, but suggest that at least four 
=other people keep him company. 


Please check off your preference and return to Shirley Sacks as soon 
hic. 


“ 


For your information, we are staying at the Mason Motel on Melophomene Street. 


MEMOQRANDUH / 


TO: Farmer, Haley, Carey, Rich, Coleman, Clora Coleman, Gore, McCain 


FROM: Norman Hill 
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RE: PROPOSED STAFF CONFERENCE | 


| NEW ORLEANS ne, s7 | 


TO INCLUDE ALL PROFESSIONAL STAFF AND TASK FORCE 
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SUGGESTED AGENDA 
Nonviolence and Perspectives 


Philosophy 
B. Tactics 
(picketing, sitting-in, standing-in, marches and rallies, negotiations, 
conduct in jail) 
C. Priorities 
1. North and South 
2. Relationship with other organizations 


Orzanizi a S 


1. membership involvement 
2. structure 
3. establishing community roots 


III. Public Relat VII. Education 
A. Press A. For what 
B. Leaflets and Posters B. Integration and Quality 
IV. Interracialism VIZI. Housing 
A. Philosophy A. North and South 
B. Tactics B. Government Programs 
V. Politics IX. New Program Areas 


A. Relationship to Movement A. Community Centere 

B. Voter Registration B. Suomer Projects 
1. Why C. Training Programs for South 
2. How 

C. Dynemics of Power Suggested Outside Personnel To Be Invited _ 


D. Problems of the Left ‘@ 


| Dan Schulder - OMAT Education (7) 
VI. Economics | Jack Conway - IUD 
Tom Kahn - WDL 
A. Prospects for Economy 
B. Interim Program 
1. Feasibility 
2. How to set up 
C. Boycotts 
; Government Programs 


Bayard Rustin - MOW 
- AFSC 

Walter Thabit « Oxhas- Renewal (7) 

(Field Person) - 

' Ernest Calloway - , — Dir. Teamsters 


ji 


ok 
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December 13, 1963 


TO: Clora Coleman a 
FROM: Gordon R. Carey 


Re: Office Christmas Party 


As I suggested to you Wednesday the Staff Meeting felt that we should 
have a Christmas Party on December 24, in the afternoon. It was also suggested. 
that instead of giving gifts, the money which would normally be spent for 
inter-office gifts be used to buy some kind of present for the children of 
Canton, Mississippi. It was felt that the present should be something durable 
and not clothing, food or goodies. 


Will you please follow through with arrangements for the party? 


4 


Bed byt 


WESTER SWEET 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
SUITE 1 
654 SOUTH FIRST STREET 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
CYPRESS 2-2759 


December 2, 1961 


James Farmer 
National Director 
CORE 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, &Ye Re: Problem in Stockton 


Dear Jim; 


I received a copy of the letter mailed to you by Jefferson Poland on 
November 30th, from Stockton,California. 


The problem in Stockton is a monster requiring special treatment, 
planning, and study. To this end I have set up an employment institute 
on December l6th and 17th in Stockton, California, under the direction 
of Genevieve Hughs. If I were you, I would request a full report from 
Genevieve Hughs and I would not authorize any action by Jefferson Poland 


until the report had been carefully studied. 
Yours truly, 


Decemper 4, 1961 
10832 CaRvER DRive 
CUPERTINO,CALIFORNIA 


Mre JAMES FARMER 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR 

CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
31 Park Row 

New Yorwx 38, MemwYor« 


DEAR MR. FARMER 


On BEHALF OF THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY CHAPTER OF CORE, | wOULD LIKE TO 
OFFER OUR SINCEREST THANKS FOR YOUR INSPIRING SPEECH AT OUR "FREEDOM 
DINNER'. WE DO NOT YET HAVE A FINAL ACCOUNTING BUT | AM SURE WE WILL 
BE ABLE TO SEND MORE THAN $4500.00 To NaTionat CORE. 


YOU PROBABLY HAVE RECEIVED A LETTER FROM JEFFERSON POLAND (STOCKTON, 
CALIFORNIA) URGING YOUR APPROVAL OF A CORE TYPE PROVECT IN THE FIELD 

OF BRACERO CIVIL RIGHTSe IN DISCUSSING THE PROBLEM IN STOCKTON A 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE COMMUNITY SERVICE ORGANIZATION (MEXICAN—AMER!I CAN) 
POINTED OUT THAT DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT (ESPECIALLY AGAINST CAUCASIANS) 
WAS PREVALENT. BECAUSE AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT WILL BE THE PRIMARY 
FACTOR( PROBLEM) IN STOCKTON IN THE COMING WINTER. MONTHS WES SWEET HAS 
SCHEDULED GENEVIEVE HUGES IN STOCKTON FOR DECEMBER 6TH To DIRECT AN 
EMPLOYMENT INSTITUTE. , | 


| WOULD LIKE TO SUGGEST THAT THE NATIONAL CoMMITTEE DELAY ANY DECISION 
ON A BRACERO PROGRAM UNTIL MORE INFORMATION CAN BE GATHERED. (A REPORT 
FROM ACLU,NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, ON THE PROSPECTS FOR THEIR TEST CASE ON 
FREEDOM OF COMMUNICATION WITH BRACEROS, WHICH CAME OUT OF JEFF'S FIRST 
DIRECT ACTION PROJECT, AND THE COMPILATION OF INFORMATION REGARDING THE 
STOCKTON AGRICULTURAL WORKERS SITUATIONe WES SWEET REQUESTED THIS OF 
VARIOUS PERSONS IN STOCKTON) A DECISION A MONTH FROM NOW WOULD PROVIDE 
SUFFICIENT TIME TO ORGANIZE THE PROVECT FOR THE SPRING WHEN THE BRACEROS 
RETURN IN NUMBERS. 


| AGREE wiTH JEFF THAT A DIRECT ACTION CHALLENGE TO THE INUUSTICE OF THE 
CONTRACT LABOR SYSTEM 1S LONG OVEROUEs WE CAN USE THE SKILLS OF 

GENEVIEVE HUGES TO TRAIN STOCKTON PEOPLE IN NON=VIOLINT TECHNIQUES AND 

MAKE A WORKING ALLIANCE WITH THE LOCAL CSD,NA ACP, ano STUDENT YM*YWCA <-THEN 
WE WILL BE IN A STRONG POSITION TO HELP THE BRACEROS WHEN THEY RETURN NEXT 


YEARe 


SINCERELY, 


RIAN PADDOCK, 
CHAIRMAN ,SANTA CLARA VALLEY CORE 
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320 South Sutter Street 


Stockton, California 
30 November 1961 


James Farmer 
National Director 
CORE 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, W.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmers 


Recently Fred H. Cage and I took non-violent direct action on 
behalf of the rights of Mexican braceres, for which we were arrested. 


(Please note enclosure #1. ) 


I've heard that, while on the West Coast recently, you said that 
the bracero civil rights issue is an appropriate one for CORE action. 


On 26 November, Wester Sweet, CORE Regional Officer, Brian Paddock, 
chairman of Santa Chara Valley CORE, and other CORE members, came to 
Stockton to discuss what CORE could do on this issue. We agreed that 
I would try to organize a Stockton CORE local which would have bracero 


civil rights as one of several objectives. (A small group had been meeting 
since September, but had spent its time trying to decide between being an 
“action group" mmm or a “study group" -- in short, whether to be a CORE 


local or something less.) Subsequently I prepared and distributed a 
leaflet saying “CORE ACTION needed...for bracero civil rights...for local 


school integration." (enclosure #2) 
In response to my leaflet, the members of the old "study"/ "action" 
group, plus three new people, gathered and formed a "Stockton CORE". 


Most of the members of "Stockton CORE" seem to believe that a 
local of the Congress of Racial Equality does riot have any authority to 


sponsor or endorse action on bracero civil rights. 
Therefore, I ask. the National Action Committee, or the National 


Director (whichever has the authority) to decide this question: "Is 


bracero civil rights a legitimate issue for CORE action?" 
I believe it is. I think the essence of CORE is that it uses 
nonviolent direct action to secure the civil rights of m rit oups. 


A CORE group, for instance, should not hesitate to deal with religious 
discrimination against Jews, Catholics, etc. CORE locals may find, as 
Carey McWilliams sfates in Brothers Under the Skin, that discrimination 
against Mexican-Americans is based on language, culture, and other fuggus 


factors rather than race. Yet a CORE local in Texas--if we had one-- 
could hardly ignore such discrimination. 


| Braceros are clearly a mmuuxkuxugtemx “minority group", meaning guZ 
a group which differs from, and is subjugated by, a dominant group (even 
if the "minority" is a numerical majority, as in South Africa). Bmaployers 
bring braceros to the U.S. because of their minority characteristics--- 
inability to speak English, desperate poverty, limited education, possible 
illiteracy, their status as foreigners in a strange land and culture, 
their vulnerability to deportation, their separation from family and 
friends who might-give them the courage to demand their rights-- 
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all these minority traits make the bracero pitifully easy to dominate 
and exploit. 


Are the civil rights and human dignity of braceros now being 
denied? Please read the first half of a paper entitled "The Case for 
Non-Violent Action for Bracero Civil Rights." (enclosure #3) 


I do not propose CORE action to & get better wages or housing for 
braceres, such tasks being the responsibility of labor unions, not of 


the civil be oy movement. I ask only that CORE endorse action to 
secure two civil rightss the right to free communication with persong in 


the"outside world" beyond the limits of the camps in which they are kept; 
and the right to band together and elect their own representatives. Given 


these fundamental human zagete braceros themselves can take further 
action to secure their rights and liberties, their human dignity, and 
their physical well-being. 


Your decision will be awaited anxiously by thése few of us who 
are planning to take such action. (The sonner we start, the better chance 


we have of getting out of jail in time for spring semester. ) 


Most sincerely, 


Jefferson Poland 

CORE member 
(2 arrests in 3 Florida sit-ins; 
etc.; mus --ask Bill Larkins) 


Eaclosures (3) 


ec: Wester Sweet, 
Brian Paddock 


(Enclosure ” iy 


October 31, 1961 


RIGHT OF ENTRY TO BRACERO CAMPS TESTED For immediate release 


Two young men were arrested for trespassing at the Loduca and Perry Labor Camp yes- 
terday evening. Jefferson Poland, 19, and Fred H, Cage, 31, attempted to enter the camp 
in order to distribute to the braceros a leaflet explaining their rights as contract la- 

borers in this country. Poland was Povia to the ground and kicked,and both men were 
forcibly ejected from the camp. 


When Poland moved toward the closed gate, they were seized and pushed back into the 


enclosure and then into a building where they were kept until the sheriff arrived. Ac~ 
cording to Poland, he repeatedly moved toward the door of the building in order to 
leave and distribute the leaflets, Each time he was forced back against the wall. 

Poland issued a statement comparing the condition of the braceros to that of the Ne- 
roes in Wississicns. He believes that it is a violation of the civil rights of the bra- 
ceros who live in the camp to prevent them from receiving information freely from outside. 
In accordance with the theory of non-violent action, neither pi nS, nor Cage behaved 
in a violent manner to defend himself. They made clear by their actions, however, that 


they intended to go through with their effort to distribute leaflets unless stopped by 


force. 
The praseres showed support of the two men by going through the gates to pick up leaf- 
lets even though labor camp officials tried to push them back. They also shouted encour- 
seeeent to observers who were being verbally abused by camp personnel. The braceros told 
observers that living conditions at the camp ere very bad, and they emphasized that the 


food has not improved since several weeks ago when about 200 braceros were victims of food 
poisoning. | 


Released by the following witnesses: 


Patricia’ Bellamy 
Starry Kruéger .~ 
5214 E. Sonora | 
Stockton, California 2 
HO-5=-2571 } 


Lynn Moss | 
2016 B Dwight Way 
Berkeley, California a 
TH-5=5306 | 


Mary Lou Ruibal 
533-C E. 10th Street 
Tracy, California 
TE~5-2609 


Fenclosuce 


“CORE ACTION ne 


ue ; 


gould stage sit-in demonstratioaz in of fices of local brecero=nsers ! 


ode 
..FOR BRACERO CIVIL RIGHTS 


The licensed ani legalized slarickeate of Mexicen rationais is being chailenged 
try the same tide of “rteing exoeotations” ihat is sveening Latin America. ere 
in San Joaquin County there was 2 sories of spontaneous protests, with braseros 
complaining that Labor contractors “treat: vs like animais in these camps”. AIL 
attempts by bdraceros +o gain recogrition of their reprosentativen have -Doen 
tiwortod, Tha recent arrest of Jefferson Foland, CORT nomher, fox trespassing 


- onto a bracero camp to distribrte leaflets to the nationeln may set a. precedent 


in a high court that will allow the bre. sevos to exerzize . their Givil rzgnts 
ACLU (American Civil Liberties Union) is defenging Polane in the court Action. . 
_. But. legal - actionis not erough. .CCRE methods of non-violent diregt achion are 
nesded in the struggie for bracero civil rights. Tor example, CORB =s members 
associa~ 
tions in support of the braceros’ rights to elect representatives and to recsive 
_ informa‘, ion and visitors in the camps ~= where they are kept. 

wthe key to the economic and social develconentof thiy minority. 


_.FOR LOCAL SCHOOL INTEGRATION 


Stage High School and certain junior high schools in north Steckton axe virtually 
allewhite, with a scattering of Orientals. Negro stutients are conconirmated in 
gouth-sids schools, apparentiy because of housing segroge+icn. NAACP and the 
social scion Pre segemagn of Anderson Y Center have éxuressed concern abovt this 
problem but little has been done, Several types of direct action are possible. 
White Stege’ igh students and Negro students ‘rom other high schools could apply 
for transfers, in order to trace piaces and tnus achieve at least toxen integra- _ 
tion. If the school board refuced to grant transfers, the students might simply 
sit-in at the schoois of their choice when the "52-"63 school year starts. 


MCORE now! 
rt 


National CORE will send Field Secretary Genevieve Hughes to Stoncton- sonn-to 
help organize a CORE lccal. We hope that the lecal will consist of autononms 
action committees on bracero civil rights, school integration, fair housing, and 
fair employmert. io ang interested persona shovld phone or write ~ Jofernon 
Poland or Wait Sneasby, c/o Harvest House, 5214 East Sonora, Stcckton (HO 52571) 
and/or come to a preliminary meeting 7:30 Thursday night cn November 30, 1961, 
at the home of Jeannie Welch, 2715 De Ovan Avenues, Stockton 4 (e—S4t0+) . 


HO3-3iol 


HELP BUILD 


Pre rete fee 
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THE Ase FOR NON -V IOLENT ACTION FOR Papers CIVIL RIGHTS 


J efferson Poland 


| Civil rights of Mexican ‘contract’ laborers -- braceros -- are as nearly nonexistent 
“ those of Negroes in 7 a direc Me Comb jThoygh, ae lod ond er. ee > 


: Bcoriomilc and pijied oak exploitation is more obvious. One often hears of braceros 
housed in camps unfit for human ‘use; charged $1575:a day for food worth perhpas 75¢3 . 
paid less than the minimum wage guaranteed in the U.S.-Mexico Migrant Labor Agreement; 
being’ given’ just enough work to pay their board, so they wind up a two-week pay period 
with three or four dollars. In a eamp near Stockton, owned by labor contractors -Loduca . 

& Perry, braceros were given meat infected with staphylococci and became severely 411, fa. 
yet the contractors refused for five hours to secure medical treatment for them. Toilets 
ah Garcia camp overflowed, bette two toilets in eo commneaee for some 600. braceros. 


: mie, shameful as ‘the eiberiel exploitation is, I am troubled mpre by the denial of 
personal: ‘freédoms and human dignity which accompanies and preserves material Se 
A’ typical’ case was a August 15 by Basilio B.; a bracero: ~ | 


| a One of the other witness asked the boss this morning whether we 
| - “"*<" "would ‘be ‘working by the hour or by the crate. He was ordered to 

_ <* -* get-off the bus, and-was taken to the Association in: Stockton. We 
2 are: Sold that he is borpona ‘etkpped back ‘to Mexico. 


} Sich Aipicirtdteton is the usual méans: of. handling "boys" who oamplain or ask "too many" | 
questions. Braceros who protested condi tinns at Loduca & _ camp this wiser 
wére tliréatened with physical violence,. — 


Employers! agents who select braceros at the border have been known to discriminate 
against ue who ‘have too much Laon ecimtiacated --' as’ one, ‘bracerd reported: “be FN 


then they found: out I had six year's of schisol'y they almost rejected 

me. I had a very hard time getting a contract, They want us to be 

dumb and dirty. The next time I come through, I will wear my old- 
~~ @lothes, and I will pretend to be Jee as dumb'as the next man. . 


The lene pemnine | a bracero has, - more easily he can be manipulated and coerced. 


- Henry P, Anderson of the Agricultural Workers Organizing’ Committee (avo) cites 
| oe denials of civil — . | 


| : I have never talked with a eee who had had the slightest choice 2: 
| poe of what employer he was to work for, what crop he was to work in, or 
| what wages and’ working conditions he would work under... 

I have talked with braceros who were permitted to go to town only 
once every 15 daySees. 

I have talked with braceros who were peremptorily shipped back to 
Mexico for’ asking to be taken to a doctor, or asking for an account- 
‘ing of their wages... 

I-have never talked with a bracero who had been permitted to choose 
| a spokesman, as provided in the basic documents, for dealing with 
| employers and foremen. I have talked with a number of braceros who 
| tried to exercise this right, only to find their spokesman was 
| 3 promptly shipped back to Mexico. 


| _ When humans are treated as though unworthy of respect, in Mississippi, California, 
| or anywhere in the world, I do not merely feel compaséion. I feel that my liberties 
\_and my human dignity have been threatened. 


There is another parallel between California and Mississippi: these abuses, like 
the racial segregation of publicly owned facilities,are illegal, Almost all of them 
are specifically forbidden by federal law or regulation. And here, as in wea 
the exploiters are sufficiently powerful to ignore the law. 


You discover this quickly when you report such violations to the U.S. Department 
of Labor. The officials promise an investigation, sometimes actually investigate, yet 
never prevent the abuse from continuing. It may be that thesesofficials are unable to 
enforce federal law, but my personal opinion is that they are unwilling to displease 


growers. 
“sy 


» 2 « 


Besides, as Henry Anderson points out, " eri evance-settling is a trap. In any bracero 
camp in the country, one could find within half an hour, grievances which, if pursued to 
their settlement, would absorb one's total energies for six months or more," 


Then, how else can we prevent exploitation of contract laborers? 


‘The only eomptebe selution is to abolish the system of shipping human beings as 
commodities in trade, whether between nations or within one nation. But we will not 
achieve somplete abolition for years. Something must be done in the meantime. | 


Since growers, contractors, and their government. allies support exploitation, other 
groups must act as countervailing. forces: I enegest two: the braceros themselves, and. 
the Lepeodud : | 


eeinaere the power to deny. Be el the. one ieee ‘they want. from the system: 
the braceros! labor. Many braceros have attempted strikes this year, but have been only 
partially. successful. To stand up to the well-organized employer-government coalition, 
braceros must have available detailed knowledge of: their rights under their contract, 
support from American sympathizers to keep up morale, advice from experienced unionists . 
during negotiations, and an elected chairman or negotiating committee. *™ 


In other words, braceros must be able to fo) commun cate freely with their American 
friends, and (b) exercise their right, guaranteed in.the contract yet never honored by 
employers, to elect representatives to negotiate with employers for proper maintenance 
of contractual guarantees. These two rights can, in my opinion, best be secured by non- 
violent direct action and by the presen from ‘the public which such action can stimulate. : 


An seated citizenry aouda have the power to force unwilling government officials ‘to. | 
respect these rights. : | 

But most Americans know nothing about the thousands of braceros who each year suffer. 
denial of their human dignity and civil liberties while guests of our nation. Efforts to 
inform the public. by publishing leaflets, appearing at public sassteaciin and other tradi- 
tional liberal methods | have had. Lathle. AMANEE Es Bit | | : 


Only non-violent: daani ahthon is duffickently forceful. and clear to awaken. public 
opinion on the issue oF bracero paves rights. 


I joined ; in CORE sit-ins : in Florida and was arrested, and I have watched southern 
Negroes win: victory upon victory. We have all seen Freedom Riders force the huge Grey- 
hound Gorporation to integrate its southern facilities, I believe non-violent action. 
is as meaningful and necessary a means to secure civil Eres — braceros as 
it is for American Negroes. iakat” te 


The frontiers of freston: are in San Joaquin County, California, as - surely as in 
Jackson or Johannesburg. i. See : 


~- 


Jefferson Poland 

320 South Sutter Street 
Stockton, California 

29 October ,. 1961 
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Memo : Gordon Carey from Bob Adelman 
Subiect: Placement of Negroes in office iobs in the central part 
of New York City. 


Situation: My personal observation is that in the area bounded 

by 23rd to 59th street and from 3rd avenue to 7th avenue in 
Manhattan, a much smaller percentage of negroes are employed than 
constAtute their percentage in the “borough as a whole. Much of the 
work cone in this area coes not require great skill, involving as 
it does office work. Furthermore, in companies where negroes are 
empioyed, frequentiy there is little opportunity for advancement. 
Acauisition of ‘obs in this area and advancement of those already 
employed, would create a better job situation for anid negroes and 
oromote an interracial community. 


Suggestion: CORE could survey the area to evaluate the accuracy of #922 

this observation, The survey might be made with the cooperation , 

O : iversity communities in this area. Sociology and Bconomics 

teachers and students might be sought out to engage in th: S survey. 

tf wide spread discrimination is uncovered ORE could 

Rope ise projects against these companies. If the Iocal CORE chapters 
could not be mobilized, a special task force for the project might 
prockicab, °° developed, perhaps drawn from the local college communities. 
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Memo: Gordon Carey from Bob Adelman 


Subject: New York City Industrial Parks 


Situation: New York City is building manufacturing facilities in 


Canarsie to encourage new industries to come into the city. 
Suggestion: CORE might sugzest that if the city contemplates 


any other industrial parks that they be built in or near negro 


communities. Such industrial parks would provide jobs for negroes, 


a 


and show the negro community the concern of the city administration 
: for their welfare. Just as communities throughout tre country with 


unemployed bid for new industries, the city government might be used 


as an instrument by the negro communities to furnish jobs for their 
[" members. Industrial parks in or near negro communities could be tied 
to Federal retraining programs to assure a sufficient supply of 
skilled labor. Specifically in regard to the Catiarete project, 


CORE might demand that the city require employers in the industrial 


park mtot hire substantial numbers of non-whites. 


Reference: For more specific information about the industrial park 


in Canarsie , you could contact the N.Y.City Planning Commission. 


January 3, 1963 


Memo: Gordon Carey from Bob Adelman 
Sub ject: Mass Action Project in the Bedford-Stuyvesant area of 
Brooklyn. 
Situation: Bedford2Stuyvesant is the poorest community in the city. 
It is the classical Negro ghetto; Run-down inadequate housing, 
overcrowded schools, numerous unemployed and many families on 
welfare. There is an active and dynamic CORE group which has 
made some penetration into the community. There are also influential 
leaders who might back a large scale action program, .e@.f. Tom Jones 
and Rev. Lawrence. Also, there is much more tendency amongst the 
existing leadership to cooperate than say in Harlem. On the other 
hand, you have the great apathy and depression in this area that 
characterizes shettoes. You probably would find a lot of opposition 
amongst the church leadership. 
Suggestion: The context of my thinking is boesttte 44.2. 

ee ORSA NIZAT/O“/ 
experience of the Temporary Woodlawn Rrot+esct in Chicago. I would 
reccommend careful study of how they managed to organize an"unorgan- 
ee : . , a é 
ized" community using what they call the natural leaders.Of course, 
the projsect would involve a considerable outlay of money and people. 
But I think the value both to CORE and the community would justify 
it. It seems to me that the only soiution for the negro people is 
to tackte their depressed economic, housing, educational and familial 
conditions @@ by militant community-wide projects. Anyone who saw 

¥ 

what Nappenecd in the South-when sit-ins bersan,and the necro community 
became electrified and unified, realizes that such an approach in the 


north would be a vital first step in transforming ghetto life. 


The subject of a mass action project in Bedford-Stuyvesant is 


much to complicated to be covered in a memo, and much beyond my 
sohere of competence, but I think it a most crucial area for CORE 
to explore. I hope the literature accompanyins this proposal will 


be suggestive. 


“_!_S 
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~ WOODLAWN: 
A COMMUNITY IN 


REVOLT) 


By GEORGIE ANNE GEYER | 


At 8:15 P.M. Friday, March 23, 
Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley 
paid a rare visit to the heartland of 
Chicago’s South Side Negro ghetto. 
It was a doubly unusual visit: The 
object of his attention was the Tem- 
porary Woodlawn Organization or 
TWO, a wildly controversial, largely 
Negro organization which has flailed 
City Hall, scorned urban renewal and 
openly showed its disdain for the 
machine politicians. 


Over a period of three weeks be- 
forehand, the Mayor’s office had five 
times heatedly denied to this reporter 
that the Mayor would appear in 
Woodlawn. “Out there?” scoffed one 
secretary. ‘““The Mayor go out there?” 
She said it with the scorn usually 
reserved for a Republican ladies club 
meeting in Evanston. 


On March 21 the same secretary 
called back to say in somewhat sub- 
dued tones, “I thought you would 
want to know that the Mayor is go- 
ing to speak in Woodlawn after all. 
You see, we had nothing in the files 
a ls 


The Mayor’s office had no polite 
invitation and acceptance, no regular 
correspondence, no traditional cheery 

/ 
/ / 
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notes because it was all arranged one 
afternoon when an old gadfly of city 
government (and nearly everyone 
else) , Saul D. Alinsky, dropped by to 
see the Mayor. 


“I think you ought to come and 
see for yourself what’s happening,” 
Alinsky, in his low, unemotional 
voice, says he told the Mayor. 


The visitor was no stranger to His 
Honor. Alinsky has bugged every 
mayor since Kelly. In 1938 Alinsky 
organized Daley’s neighborhood into 
the strongest community organization 
in the country, the Back of the Yards 
Neighborhood Council, which at one 
time backed its own alderman against 
the Kelly-Nash machine and won. 
Daley was on the council’s side. 

And the Mayor, no stranger to the 
efficacy of organization, agreed to ap- 
pear. 


Red-faced and apparently very 
nervous, he marched in with an honor 
guard of the best-oiled machine poli- 
sicians in the city. Before him in the 
ballroom of the South Side’s South- 
moor Hotel sat over 1,200 well- 
groomed voters — about 90% of them 
Negroes—under a huge red and white 
sign reading ‘Self-Determination.” 


in a fight against -they’ve-_ 
-always-been, woodlawn has defied 

city hall, urban renewal, the schools, 
slum landlords — and so become the 

first powerful negro community in 
the country. the issues are represent- 
ative and the outcome will effect 
every community in the city. 


Rabble-rousing or orderly revolution? | 


things-as-they’ve- 


a ne ns SOB SE 
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First he compared them to his own 
Irish forebearers: ““Deprived of op- 
portunities as you are, they joined 
together in giving their children a 
better world . . .” Then he assured 
them that urban renewal would not 
touch their neighborhood “until every 
individual and every group has had 
a chance to present his recommenda- 
tions.” 

In closing, he ran down the list of 
the regular Democratic machine cogs, 
state senators, aldermen — “Some of 
the finest people in the city.” The si- 
lence was monumental. Almost as an 
afterthought, he mentioned Leon 
Despres, the independent, fighting 
alderman of the Fifth Ward. And 
1,200 people who had been considered 
typical of the security and backbone 
of the Daley-Dawson machine set up 
a spontaneous wave of applause for 
Shakespeare-quoting Despres, who 
bucks the machine at every turn. 

That night, in that red, white and 
blue-streamered ballroom, the young, 
cocksure, unique TWO (now some- 
what smugly called The Woodlawn 
Organization) became a permanent 
threat to things-as-they-are. For the 
last turbulent: year, in school sit-ins, 
in slum rent-strikes, in voter rides on 
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City Hall and a dozen other drama- 


tic, disrespectful gestures, it had de- 
clared itself as the Charles deGaulle 


‘of the local alliance. 


Today TWO is not only the first 
powerful Negro community organi- 


’ gation in the-country and one of the 


first shreds of hope that the Negro 
will take his communities into his 
own hands, it is also at the center of 
a conversation that involves many of 
the people forming the future of Chi- 
cago. It is a critical battleground 
where the churches, politicians, so- 
cial workers and citizens are ham- 
mering out urban renewal, integra- 
tion, social planning, real estate re- 
sponsibilities and the nature of urban 
living. 

Some liberal and _ conservative 
groups have called TWO a “hate 
group” that practices “the ruthless- 
ness of the class war,” a “power 
structure dictatorship based on slum 
dwellers .. .” “‘rabble-rousers.”” For- 
tune magazine, on the other hand, no 
radical fringe publication, called it 
“in many ways the most impressive 
experiment affecting the Negro any- 
where in the U.S.” 

Seat of this “orderly revolution” 
against the status quo is the chaotic 
South Side neighborhood of Wood- 
lawn, sandwiched between the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 67th St., Stony 
Island and Cottage Grove. Through 
Woodlawn, like a knife, cuts E. 63rd 
St., the most evil honky-tonk row in 
the city, where dope peddlers sit in- 
dolently at coffee shop counters eye- 
ing their prey, where jobless, drop- 
out Negro youths are sucked into a 
score of hotels that house the hottest 
vice dens in the city, where police 
captains come and go with the mono- 
tonously regular but abortive news- 
paper exposes. 

Some streets in Woodlawn are 
relatively elegant, with old Venetian 
facades and dignified grey three- 
storeys. But social disintegration is 
intense; a century of the South’s 
misjudgements. stalk Woodlawn. 

Though the area looks to distant, 
fearful whites like a great faceless 
amoeba of crime and seething, un- 
knowable Negritude—more pathetic, 
desperately hopeful little citizens’ 
movements have probably tried 
harder and failed more miserably 
here than in any other single neigh- 


borhood in the city. “Heroic efforts 
have been made in Woodlawn,” says 
Ald. Depres, “only to founder repeat- 
edly on government and institutional 
indifference.” | 

Enter Saul D. Alinsky and “or- 
derly revolution.” 

Alinsky, an American radical in 
the tradition of Darrow and Debs, is 
a “poor man’s Machiavelli” out to 
do extensive surgery on the status 
quo through “people’s organizations” 
that will force and shout their way 
into the power complex. He looks un- 
emotionally and pragmatically at the 
wielding of power as at a car that 
will take you where you want to go. 

He attacks the brackish backwaters 
of American life—the politically and 
socially disinherited — like an out- 
board motor. And once he’s through, 
the backwaters are usually moving 
fast toward the mainstream. To 
many, he’s the devil incarnate, an evil 
string-puller cynically manipulating 
citizens like puppets. To others he is 
one of democracy’s great hopes, a 
man unwilling to leave pockets of 
Americans without their rightful cor- 
ner of their society. Certainly, he 
gives the disinherited, the potentially 
revolutionary leaders and people of 
American society, a chance to express 
their grievances within a basically 
democratic framework. And he makes 
possible a kind of town hall debate 
pathetically rare in American life. 

Alinsky made his mark in 1938 
when he organized Back of the Yards. 
Since then—with heavy financial sup- 
port from various foundations, labor 
and church groups and wealthy indi- 
viduals — he has organized 44 other 
community-based “‘people’s organiza- 
tions” across the country. A greying, 
53-year-old man of substantial charm 
(“Watch out for him,” say his worst 
enemies, time and time again, “he’s 
totally unprincipled, but charming’’) , 
Alinsky is a quiet, witty man who 
today runs the Industrial Areas 
Foundation (IAF), which provides 
trained organizers for groups and 
communities asking for them; the or- 
ganizing is based on techniques Alin- 
sky learned in the labor union move- 
ment. ; 

The greater Woodlawn Pastors’ 
Alliance several times invited Alinsky 
to organize in Woodlawn. On Feb. 
17, 1959, he met with them in the 


Union League Club and explained 
his power concepts of community or- 
ganization and the part Woodlawn 
could play in the city. 

“The Woodlawn Community has 
within it representative issues that 
affect every community in the city 
of Chicago. What happens in Wood- 
lawn would be significant for urban 
redevelopment in the rest of the city. 
This city needs a strong representa- 
tive group of Negroes as a power 
block in order to meet their own 
needs. The term ‘power’ as it is. used 
in most circles carries with it evil con- 
notations. Power is life impulses; 
anything without power is death. This 
is the reason for community organi- 
zation—that they have an instrument 
for negotiation. 

“The IAF believes in a revolution- 
ary doctrine; given the opportunity, 
people in a community can work out 
their own problems. The issues of a 
community are those that the people 
living in the community consider to 
be important, not those that others 
may think are important for them .. . 
The IAF procedures are controver- 
sial. This is based on the premise 
that all issues of any importance are 
controversial .. .” : 

The next fall—with a $70,000 grant 
from the Schwartzhaupt Foundation 
and $50,000 from the Roman Catholic 
archdiocese — Alinsky’s “first lieu- 
tenant,” Nicholas von Hoffman, 
started organizing in Woodlawn. A . 
handsome, sure, blond man of 31, von 
Hoffman is even more irreverent than 
Alinsky, and he has a genius for 
splicing disparate community frag- 
ments into a whole. Like all Alinsky 
organizers, he’s trained to “see 
through the labyrinth and complica- 
tions of power structures within the 
community.” 

How do you start organizing a 
neighborhood like Woodlawn? “I 
found myself at the corner of 63rd 
and Kimbark,” said von Hoffman, 
with characteristic casualness, “and 
I looked around.” | 

There are some 80,000 persons in 
Woodlawn, 90 per cent of them Negro 
and a quarter of them on relief. 
These are the American people, it is 
often assumed, who are politically 
lethargic, socially unorganizable, and 
fit only for the welfare garbage bag. 

“This is no established neighbor- 
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hood with deep-rooted traditions that 
must be preserved at all costs,” says 
Julian Levi, the University of Chi- 
cago’s urban renewal spokesman.” 
“Development of a normal healthy 
community life here . . . is formid- 
Latics pavers ROLE able.” : 

| But on March 6, 1961, nearly 1,000 
TWO people were marching down 
63rd St. in a picket line protesting 
credit abuses by local merchants. On 
Aug. 26, 1961, over 2,500 TWO peo- 
ple got up early on a hot Saturday 
morning and rode downtown on 40 
buses to register for voting. For weeks 
through the fall of 1961 and at a few 
hours’ notice, TWO people were out 
almost daily picketing schools they 
charged were segregated. They sat-in 
at the Board of Education, picketed 
the company of the board’s president, 
and sent “truth squads” into white 
schools to photograph classrooms they 
alleged were empty while Negro chil- 
dren were being taught on double 
shift. 

As TWO gained strength—today it 
claims to represent through some 110 
member organizations, 40,000 per- 
sons—it revelled more and more in 
its shock-power. It held school meet- 
ings where Negro teachers with sheets 
over their heads told tales of violence 
and overcrowding in the schools. It 
put slum buildings on “rent strikes” 
(no rent until they’re fixed up). To 
date, three have been successful and 
in two dozen other cases, the land- 
lords agreed to repair without a strike. 

The secrecy shrouding the owner- 
ship of buildings held in trust, always 
a sticky problem, has been shattered 
by the group when members of the 
housing committee told the bank or 
trust companies that, since they leg- 
ally held the titles, TWO would as- 
sume they were the owners and sit-in 
and picket them. This summer TWO 
plans a merit employment drive. 

TWO is much like an overzealous 
puppy yipping out in all directions. 
But there are three strains — urban 
renewal and social planning, the role 
of the churches, and the political 
threat—that are most prominent. 

A summit meeting on the urban 
renewal fight was held on Nov. 4, 
1961, when — much like two gang 
leaders meeting to discuss their re- 
spective turfs — Alinsky and Dr. 
George W. Beadle, the distinguished 


Saul Alinsky: gadfly of City Hall, professional 
protest organizer, student of power blocks 
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chancellor of the University of Chi- 
cago, met for lunch in the Quadrangle 


Club. 


For months TWO and the Univer- 
sity had been battling over the Uni- 
versity’s “South Campus’ plan, 
which would nip off a strip of Wood- 
lawn for university expansion. TWO 
accused the University of pushing 
through its own plan without con- 
sulting Woodlawn. The University 
claimed it desperately needed to ex- 
pand, that Woodlawn’s abundant 
crime was endangering the Hyde 
Park-Kenwood renewal plan and that 
Woodlawn was not a settled neigh- 
borhood anyway. 

Alinsky recalls his conversation 
with Dr. Beadle as this: “We both 
want a decent, law-abiding commu- 
nity in Woodlawn. You can have it 
with low-income Negroes. You don’t 
have to wall off the University from 
the community . . . For the Univer- 
sity to say it won’t talk with TWO 
about this because there are other 
community groups is like General 
Motors saying it won’t deal with the 
United Auto Workers because four 
engineers in one section have their 
own fraternal group. 

“I came here today to find out if 
our goals are compatible. If they’re 
not... it’s war. There are two kinds 
of power in this country. You have 
the money, we have the people. And 
during the last few years, the people 
have been winning.” 

Dr. Beadle may well have some- 
thing to add or subtract to this, but 
it is impossible to know since he, 
through his public relations director, 
has refused to speak to reporters. 
However, he issued this telling state- 
ment: “The University of Chicago 
long has encouraged intelligent com- 
munity efforts toward neighborhood 
improvement. It welcomes any legi- 
timate program to better not only the 
Hyde Park community, but also the 
entire Chicago metropolitan area.” 

His PR director, Carl Larsen, 
stated at the same time that “there is 
no conflict between the University 
and TWO.” And Levi, director of the 
Southeast Chicago Commission, ur- 
ban renewal arm of the University, 
said that “‘the University is not de- 
claring war on TWO.” 

Nine months earlier, in February, 
1961, Larsen, Levi and another Uni- 


versity PR man, called on the Chi- 
cago papers to warn them against 
the “evil forces” of Alinsky, the IAF 
and TWO. 

In their dossiers were a statement 
from a Chelsea (New York City) 
settlement leader knocking Alinsky, 
a reprint from The Christian Century, 
liberal Protestant journal, charging 
Alinsky had “torn Chelsea apart” 
and a 1958 IAF tax statement show- 
ing Catholic financial support. 

They dwelled on statements by 
Alinsky from the early meeting with 
local ministers in which Alinsky 
states that a community organization 
should be “a voluntary cesspool for 
all complaints, hatreds, accusations, 
etc.” and should “rub raw the sores 
of discontent until the people demand 
justice.” (In the same statements are 
such things as “the highest ethical 
level,” “faith in the democratic pro- 
cess,” etc.) 

When the metropolitan papers did 
not use the material, it was given 
to the University student paper, the 
Chicago Maroon, which, on March 
3, 1961, headlined a front page story 
of this material with “Church (the 
Catholic Church) Supports Hate 
Group.” 

Behind these headlines, in addi- 
tion to the immediate one, another 
fight was going on—an extended one 
between the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. 
Egan, director of the Roman Catho- 
lic Archdiocesan Conservation Coun- 
cil, and the University. In 1958, when 
the Hyde Park-Kenwood renewal 
program was in its last stages, Msgr. 
Egan had testified at hearings that 
the program did not include enough 
low cost housing and that too many 
Negroes would be relocated. Many 
Hyde Park people, as well as the 
University, were bitter about this, 
charging that Msgr. Egan took no 
part in the painful planning process 
but appeared at the last moment to 
criticize. Msgr. Egan is today a prime 
TWO supporter. 

Largely, however, the urban re- 
newal fight is the result of the ex- 
haustion and_ disillusionment of 
people moved from Lake Meadows, 
L.1.T., 39th St., 55th St., the South- 
west Expressway and Hyde Park, 
and the fact that TWO organizers 
picked up these feelings as “the issue”’ 
with which to electrify the new or- 


ganization. 

There is little doubt that TWO, 
along with other developments, has 
already changed the urban renewal 
process in the direction of citi- 
zen participation and rehabilitation 
rather than the Sherman’s March 
Through Georgia which usually 
passes for “renewal.” (The contro- 
versial author on planning, Jane 
Jacobs, is a consultant to TWO.) 

The Woodlawn Plan was announ- 
ced by the Chicago Plan Commission 
in March. It included South Campus, 
but it also included redevelopment 
for the rest of Woodlawn and, accord- 
ing to Commission Director Ira J. 
Bach, the highest amount of citizen 
participation in renewal in the city’s 
history. Sighed Bach, a man beset 


_by little and big urban renewal spats 


(Harrison-Halsted, Fullerton Ave. 
trees, Oak St. beach, etc), “By ex- 
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Alinsky to University’s Beadle: “You have the _ 


money, we have the people. . . the people have 
been winning.” 


perience you gain maturity.” How 
would it look, after all, to have people 
laying down in front of the bulldoz- 
ers all over the city? 

Another surprise to many is TWO’s 
stand against welfare and “social 
planning.” Here, ironically, the ideas 
of the conservatives who so detest 
Alinsky (who says of himself: “I'd 
rather die than take charity”) are 
being put into action. At its March 
23 constitutional convention, TWO 
resolved that “Self-determination ap- 
plies in the field of social welfare. 
Therefore the best programs are the 
ones that we develop, pay for and 
direct ourselves. This we intend to 
do in the coming year. | 

“We shall pay particular attention 
to legal, health and disaster services 
. . . Our aim is to lessen burdens (of 
members) in practical ways, but in 


ao 


University of Chicago’s South Campus: Wood- 
lawn calls it “Sudeteniand” 


ways that also guarantee we will keep 
our personal and community inde- 
pendence. We go on record as un- 
qualifiedly opposing all notions of 
‘social planning’ by either govern- 
ment or private groups. We will not 
be planned for as though we were 
children.” 


This does not mean, of course, that 
the 14,000 Negroes in Woodlawn on 
relief are going to turn in their sti- 
pends. It does mean T'WO says it 
will start its own legal aid services, 
referral services, etc. It already has 
an informal neighbor - to - neighbor 
help program going for emergencies. 

Ironically, this sort of talk seems 
to irritate some social-work-oriented 
people who have elaborate, somewhat 
paternalistic programs of their own 
to upgrade Woodlawn. “Some of their 
resolutions against welfare are singu- 
larly unfortunate,” said Philip K. 
Hauser, the university’s population 
expert. ““What would they do without 
welfare?” Hauser has been working 
on various programs, such as special 
reading skills, to be experimented 
with in Woodlawn. 

Others have called these resolves 
“revolutionary” and even “subver- 
sive.” “‘They’ve been calling us ‘wel- 
fare chiselers’ and ‘dependent’ and 
_ everything else in the book,” said 
one TWO Negro. “Now they distrust 
us for trying things for ourselves.” 
“Do you fhink it’s possible,” asked a 
TWO organizer, “that someone other 
than the Negro has a vested interest 
in welfare?” 

All of this, of course, ties in with 
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the political threat which is, as yet, 
implied. When the TWO president, 
the Rev. Arthur Brazier, a Negro 
Pentecostal minister with a distinct 
but restrained charisma, says, “We 
are tired of seeing Negro aldermen 
sitting by while white aldermen in- 
troduce open occupancy legislation. 
. . . We want politicians that are re- 
sponsive to the people.”; when 2,500 
people weave downtown in a caravan 
to register for voting, the politicians 
don’t need a diagram to tell them 
what’s going on. The local politicians 
have gone from a position of scoffing 
and threatening (some precinct cap- 
tains reportedly warned their people 
to stay off the registration buses) to 
incredulity, to open support of TWO. 
They are now prominently present at 
every major meeting, shaking hands 
and sweating. Now, however, TWO 
faces the problem of getting too much, 
of being bought out by affection. 

Of all the established interests, the 
only ones that TWO has not taken 
on are the churches. Ever since 1939, 
when Alinsky marched on picket 
lines with Bishop Sheil in Back of 
the Yards and helped develop a rap- 
prochement among the Catholic na- 
tionality churches (priests would not 
speak to one another on the street), 
his ideas of social change have, to 
all extents and purposes, become the 
official policy of community organi- 
zation of the Catholic archdiocese. 
Since 1955, the church has given di- 
rectly to the IAF (not counting 
direct grants, as to Woodlawn) over 
$100,000. 

One of Alinsky’s favorite stories is 
how, when Back of the Yards was 
fighting City Hall, he planted 
“drunks” in the bars around City 
Hall to plant rumors about corrup- 
tion in the Back of the Yards Coun- 
cil, trips to Florida, Cadillacs. .. . 

“Eventually,” Alinsky said, ‘‘Ma- 
yor Kelly bit, just as I knew he 
would. And without checking to find 
out that seven of the nine officers 
were Roman Catholic priests, he de- 
nounced the council officers for cor- 
ruption. I then came forward irately, 
saying, ‘As an American of the Jew- 
ish faith, I am prepared to defend 
the integrity of the Roman Catholic 
Church against Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly anytime, anywhere, any place.’ 

“‘Later he told me, ‘You don’t fight 


like a. liberal.’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘I fight 


to win. 
Today Alinsky has a direct line to 


Cardinal Meyer through his good ° 


friend, Msgr. Egan, who trained as 
an IAF “fellow.” 


Some severe critics of Alinsky and ° 


his methods, in particular the Rev. 
Walter Kloetzli, director of urban 
church planning for the National Lu- 
theran Council, and the Rev. Harold 
Fey, editor of The Christian Century, 
have charged that the Catholic church 
is only trying to protect its property 
investments and to halt the spread 
of the Negro ghetto, which has taken 
such a toll of both Catholic and Pro- 
testant inner city properties. 

There is no question that the pro- 
gram is designed to change the whole 
process of population movement in 
which 2.5 blocks per week have 
changed from white to Negro in the 
last ten years. Catholic priests in 
every Chicago area where Alinsky 
has organized (there are four) are 
frank about protecting their proper- 
ties. “You see, we have a $2 million 
plant here,” said the Rt: Rev. Msgr. 
John McMahon of St. Sabina’s 
church on the Southwest Side, ex- 
plaining why he supports the Alinsky- 
founded. Organization for the South- 
west Community (OSC). ““We’ve lost 
five churches with. the Northwest Ex- 
pressway,”’ said the Rev. Hintenber- 
ger, pastor of St. Aloysius church on 
the Near Northwest Side, explaining 
why he is active in a group Alinsky 
is now forming. “Now they’re talk- 


ing of a new crosstown expressway. | 


And the politicians aren’t exactly 
coming around to see what they can 
do for us.” (In this area, the Catholic 
parishes have already raised $45,000 
for the new organization. The 
Cardinal himself visited the area to 
instruct priests to take part.) And 
Presbyterian churchmen are equally 
concerned that they have lost scores 
of churches in the inner city in the 
last 10 years. 

But their interests are far from 
singular. Msgr. Egan talks constantly 
of things like “a new conversation 
between the people and the city agen- 
cies . . . building bridges of respect 
across communities. They must learn 
to talk to one another... . . reflecting 
on their communities, getting the feel 
of them .. .” Alinsky talks of “urban 
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anonymity . . . thousands of urban 
gypsies filled with real hate for their 
society . . . democratic society is too 


‘ vital to be killed from outside ... it 


can only commit suicide by forming 
these malignancies within... .” 
From all signs, the growing 


strength of the Alinsky organiza- 


tions parallels the Catholic archdio- 
cese’s gradual disenchantment with 
the Democratic machine, particularly 
in urban renewal. And they provide 
a tool for implementing programs 
showing this disenchantment, in ad- 
dition to showing the evolution of 
the urban Catholic priest—from The 
Last Hurrah to a much more sophis- 
ticated type of response. They show, 
too, the Protestant churches turning 
their eyes back to the inner city. In 
Woodlawn, for instance, the Presby- 
terian church has given a $21,000 
grant—the first grant ever given to 
be used in this way in a community. 
One of the most telling things about 
the project is that Alinsky, who al- 
ways used to say he could only work 
with the Catholic church because it 
understands power, is now working 
closely with the Church Federation 
of Metropolitan Chicago. It is indica- 
tive that he went before the federa- 
tion recently to get its approval be- 
fore organizing on the Northwest 
Side. In response to criticism of Alin- 
sky, the Federation is now preparing 
a study on the role of Protestant 
churches in community groups. Al- 


most everyone agrees that the coop- 


eration between Protestant and Cath- 
olic churches in Woodlawn is close 
to revolutionary. 

Protests against Alinsky’s power 
methodology are always arising — 
that he “creates antagonisms.. . uses 
scapegoats . . . employs pressure tac- 
tics,” all true to an extent. 

But one TWO supporter, the Rev. 
Charles T. Leber, Jr., co-pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, insists 
that TWO’s pressure tactics are just 
more open than those tacitly assumed 
in polite society. “A ‘friendly advice’ 
telephone call or a ‘polite’ word in 
business or socially” are “ ‘accept- 
table’ threats to family security, repu- 
tation and pocketbook,” he _ says. 
“These more secret, but vicious tac- 
tics are considered more ‘appropriate’ 
by'many people than out-in-the-open 
picket lines, public demonstrations, 


hand-bills and the gathering of large 
groups of people. Those who have 
personal power economically, socially 
and politically must usually use it 
‘politely’ to retain it. For they be- 
long to the inner circles of the status 
quo. But those who do not have 
these sorts of power personally must 
find it in the power of numbers of 
people, people willing to demonstrate 
their unity, determination and _ per- 
sonal strength.” 

There is no question that there is 
a certain amount of manipulation in- 
volved in Alinsky’s organizing and 
that he plays for keeps his one-tactic 
games of creating a situation where 
people will be forced to “act first and 
think afterwards why they acted.” 
Well-meaning and sometimes even 
more purely motivated persons are 
sometimes trampled. Alinsky’s or- 
ganizers tend to create “true believer”’ 
type of situations in which anyone 
who sees shades of grey is suspect. 
And dirt that they have not them- 
selves uncovered is looked upon with 
something akin to a yawn. Recently, 
for instance, when the University’s 
Levi uncovered the slum syndicate 
in Woodlawn backed by nationally- 


famous baseball players, TWO organ- 


izers at first seemed more interested 
in denouncing Levi than the slum- 
lords. 

Many of Alinsky’s enemies, who 
could be valuable in lending perspec- 
tive, cry “wolf”? constantly but gen- 
erally miss the valid criticisms, rarely 
give concrete examples, call “revolu- 
tionary” methods of protest as old as 
the Boston Tea Party and spout pas- 
sionless points from sociology books 
at people who above all want action. 

“Largely,” says von Hoffman, “we 
are winning for want of any real 
opposition.” They are winning too 


because of the appalling lack of un- 


derstanding in official quarters of the 
basically conservative wants of the 
Woodlawn Negroes — a house, a 
steady job, a part in society, Invari- 
ably, when some small recognition 
would have assuaged their pride 
(such as just one Negro nominee for 
the school board), the white interests 
insist upon standing on some curious 


principle that only renews the Ne- 


groes’ certainty that they are being 


poorly treated. As for timing, the 


very day the Negro mothers who had 
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been sitting-in for weeks at the Burn- 
side School planned to give up they 
were arrested, thus reinvigorating 
their cause. This is typical. 


Today, approximately 30 per cent 
of Chicago has been organized by 
Alinsky. He toys with the idea of a 
“quota integration” that could be 
enforced by these organizations “‘ne- 
gotiating” with each other; the nego- 
tiating has already started on the 
school integration problem. These 
organizations, and TWO in particu- 
lar, still stand as a great question 
mark—to Mayor Daley, to the school 
board, to the citizens—and answers 
will be increasingly demanded. 

Alinsky is seen by his enemies as 
a revolutionist with some sort of 
demonic, perfect IBM knowledge of 
motives, people and events. Actually, 
he proceeds largely by indirection, 
slashing out dramatically. Contrary 
to general thought, he constantly 
questions what he is doing and knows 
full well that, like Back of the Yards, 
TWO may in time become another 
frozen status quo power group, just 
as static and restrictive as some it 
now excoriates. 

There is only one thing he says 
he is sure of—that segregation will 
break only when it is in the self-in- 
terest of the white population for it 
to break, and not on the basis of 
brotherhood appeals. “When it be- 
comes too costly for the city to main- 
tain segregation, it will break,” he 
says. 

There is no question that TWO has 
the city—government and citizens— 
counting its change. cS 


The weapons: truth squads, picket lines, public 
demonstrations 
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CHICAGO’S WOODLAWN 
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Woodlawn’s main artery, once a major city subcenter, ts 


CHICAGO’S WOODLAWN 


Too often urban renewal is thought of as a transaction be- 
tween planners and builders; citizen participation, insofar as 
it exists, is conceived as support for these programs. This story 
tells of a Chicago area which has given its own meaning to 
citizen participation, a circumstance which obviously requires 
change in renewal practices. 


On a mid-March Wednesday afternoon in Chicago’s City 
Hall, five men sat in conference; they were the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Planning, a member of his staff, the Coordinating 
Consultant on the Community Renewal Program, the head 
of a local foundation, and a distinguished sociological statisti- 
cian from the University of Chicago. As members of the Plan- 
ning Department’s social planning committee for Woodlawn— 
a predominantly Negro area lying just to the south of the Uni- 
versity’s campus—they were contemplating a proposal they 
had helped prepare for announcement the following day. The 
proposal included a program of urban renewal clearance, 
conservation, and rehabilitation, plus an investigation of 
illiteracy, ill-health, crime, and unemployment, and a “total” 
pilot attack upon these problems to be financed by large 
government and foundation grants. 

Asked whether requests or opinion from Woodlawn had 
guided the social renewal proposal, the Coordinating Con- 
sultant said, “There is nobody to speak for the community. 
A community does not exist in Woodlawn.” 

Meanwhile, in Woodlawn, some 1,500 delegates represent- 
ing more than 20,000 members from 102 block clubs, church 
groups, social clubs, businessmen’s committees, youth organi- 
zations, and the like, were preparing for a convention to be 
held a week later, to convert a year’s successful experiment in 
federation (the Temporary Woodlawn Organization) into a 
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a declined but lively business street under the clangor and shadow patterns of the “el” 


— RENEWAL BY WHOM? 


permanent group. IT.W.O. delegates were boning up on pro- 
posed resolutions (“‘We will not be planned for as though we 
were children’), collecting fees, organizing car pools, and 
attending to all the other paraphernalia of such an event. 

“The people there have only one common bond, opposition 
to the University of Chicago,” said the sociologist. “This 1s 
a community that reads nothing. The children find no educa- 
tional incentive in the home.” 

Meanwhile, in Woodlawn, “truth squads” of clergymen 
and mothers were compiling data on the contrasting condi- 
tions in the Negro schools of Woodlawn and the white schools 
of adjoining districts. They had paid for looking into white 
schools uninvited: they had been arrested by the city police. 
They had continued after they knew the price was arrest. 

“This is a port of entry . . . newcomers unfamiliar with 
city life,” continued the sociologist. 

Meanwhile, in Woodlawn, the waiters, civil servants, 
mechanics, beauty shop operators, domestics, postmen, 
lawyers, dishwashers, truck drivers, stenographers, gas station 
attendants, busboys, chefs, tailors, musicians, small business- 
men, and clergymen who make up the core of T.W.O. had 
been inventing new techniques to contend with city life. Ten- 
ants fighting violations by slum landlords, unable to get any- 
thing in the courts but delays, were on “rent strikes.”’ They 
had picketed several notably unresponsive landlords in their 
immaculate neighborhoods with embarrassing signs: “Did 
you know your neighbor is a slum landlord?” They were 
getting results: corrected violations and rehabilitation. 

“Tt is a transient community,” said the staff member. 

Meanwhile, in Woodlawn, on the previous evening, the 
Reverend Arthur Brazier, president of T.W.O., commented 
to the Reverend Dr. Ulysses S. Blakeley, moderator of the 
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Rent strike in slum building is 
announced with placards reading 
“No Heat—No Rent.” This build- 
ing got its heat; several others are 
getting rehabilitation work. 


> 


Street scene shows the most dis- 
mal portion of Woodlawn; T.W.O. 
will likely ask clearance here with 
neighborhood relocation for dis- 
placed families. 


Chicago Presbytery and one of T.W.O.’s founders, “When a 
white family finds a better apartment, it is called ‘upward 
mobility.” When a Negro family finds one, it is called ‘trans- 
ience.’ ” Mulling over a long history of city and Univer- 
sity studies and pronouncements about Woodlawn, Mr. 
Brazier went on, “People here are tired of being pawns in 
sociological experiments. Working under the guidance of 
T.W.O. much can be done here. Working outside it or in 
opposition can only be a waste of time and money.” 

Back in City Hall, the Deputy Commissioner explained 
how the city expected to carry out social planning for Wood- 
lawn. “We will implement solutions by effectuating coordina- 
tion among department heads. These top men, I am proud 
to say, gave up a Sunday morning to the problem recently. 
They discussed it from nine to one which shows how 1n- 
terested they are. Of course we know the effectuation of any 
program which emanates from our efforts will rely on de- 
pendence on community involvement in effectuating wt. They 
will be given an opportunity to react.” 


Cross purposes at work 


T.W.O. is certainly the most unusual, and perhaps the 
most significant, exercise in community organization now oc- 
curring in the U.S. A district supposedly incapable of any 
response but apathy or chaos is cultivating hundreds of 
leaders, insisting on initiative, grasping for responsibility, and 
rejecting absentee decisions as a solution for its enormous 
problems. Chicago’s planning authorities, meanwhile, have 
singled out Woodlawn as the city’s most abysmal problem 
area and proposed “‘total social planning” (their term). The 
University of Chicago, apparently, has so far ignored the 
sociological history being made at its doorstep. The Univer- 
sity’s spokesman on urban renewal, Julian Levi, for example, 
asserts that Woodlawn is represented by the University- 
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Grim fencing at Unwersity of 
Chicago campus now symbolizes 
town-gown hostility to Woodlawn- 
ers; they fear they will yet be 
fenced out of adjoiming Midway. 


> 


Hotels, centers of vice and rackets, 
date from Columbian fair and the 
1920s. T.W.O0. proposes they be 
converted to needed housing for 
elderly residents. 


sponsored South East Chicago Commission which he heads; 
he also says that he cannot get the citizens of Woodlawn to 
report to him so much as a building violation, and cites this 
as evidence of apathy and disorganization. 

These exercises in cross-purposes lend extra drama to the 
T.W.O. saga and will help shape events to come. However 
the significance of T.W.O.—beyond its existence as a Chicago 
phenomenon—lies in the story of how it has been organized, 
how apathy is being transformed to esprit. 

Every large American city has its ““Woodlawns,” with 
alarmingly high crime rates, colored population, and aging 
buildings. A quarter of Woodlawn’s population receives public 
assistance—precisely the average for Chicago’s Negro popula- 
tion as a whole. Physically the district is amorphous; its size 
varies (from 60,000 to 80,000 population), depending on 
whose definition of Woodlawn is used. So do its social statistics 
of other kinds, but they indicate many and serious troubles. 

T.W.O. began as a gleam in the eye of three Woodlawn 
ministers and a priest. ““We were watching a community dying 
for lack of leaders, a community that had lost hope in the 
decency of things and people,” says Dr. Blakeley. “Outsiders 
consider a place like this a kind of zoo or jungle. Such people 
may mean well but they choke us. It seemed any effort would 
be futile unless our own people could direct it, choose their 
own goals and work for them, grow in the process and have 
a sense again of the rightness of things.” be 

After investigating numerous efforts at citizen organiza- 
tion, the clergymen settled upon the Industrial Areas Founda- 
tion, headed by Saul Alinsky, a Chicago sociologist and crimi- 
nologist who has made a specialty of organizing working-class 
neighborhoods. Alinsky uses methods much like those of old- 
time union organizers and he is a highly controversial figure, 
much as labor leaders were in their organizing heydays. The 
clergymen chose Alinsky, says the Reverend Dr. Charles 
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dramatized the area’s determina- 
tion to have a say in policies 
affecting its renewal. 


Registration’ pilgrimage in August 
took 2,300 Woodlawners in a 
T.W.O. cavalcade to City Hall and 


a 
. 


IT. Leber, another of their number, because he emphasized 


_developing indigenous leadership. The project was financed 


above, and Mrs. Rosa Scott (not 
related) are typical of active 
members in T.W.O. 


Solid citizens and well-kep! homes 
are plentiful in the troubled Wood- 
lawn district.. Mrs. Viola Scott, 


PHOTOS ABOVE: ARTHUM SisULKL 


during registration period. when 2,300 persons in a cavalcade 
of 46 chartered buses made a registration pilgrimage to City 


by grants of $50,000 from Chicago’s Cardinal, Albert Gregory 


Meyer, $21,000 from the Presbyterian church and $69,000 
from the SchwarZhaupt Foundation. 

Late in 1960, two organizers from Alinsky’s staff began 
hunting out the existing organizations of Woodlawn and 
hanging around record shops, newsstands, taverns, and pool- 
rooms, seeking out natural leaders and bringing them to- 
gether. The work moved slowly until T.W.O. got a sudden 
assist from the University which decided to press for its South 
Campus urban renewal project in Woodlawn. Suspecting that 
this was a precursor to large-scale clearance—a process with 
which many Woodlawn residents have had prior experience 
in former neighborhoods—a group of Woodlawners (T.W.O. 
says fifty, the Commissioner of Planning says “hundreds, you 
might as well say a thousand”) turned up at a City Planning 
Commission hearing and won a complicated point to force 
the rewriting of the ordinance in question. As a sequel, the 
newly born T.W.O. speedily formed a planning committee to 
bargain with the city and University on urban renewal. 


A taste of victory 


The next major event, in the spring of 1961, was a “Square 
Deal Campaign’’—a goal chosen by the growing indigenous 
leadership—to combat cheating by supermarkets. Squads of 
shoppers detected short weights and fraudulent additions. ‘The 
most notorious offender was boycotted; the day he got his 
scales and totalizer readjusted (he was cheating $1,000 worth 
a week on the fraudulent totalizer alone, T.W.O. claims) was 
a day of satisfying victory—the more so because civic victory 
in Woodlawn, for homemade aims, was a new experience. 
But the big turning point—the transformation of T.W.O. 
from a struggling hope to a force—occurred on August 26 
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its workers stood beside buses, warning those who boarded 
that they could expect no favors. Over and over came the 
answer, “We aren’t asking favors. We just want our rights.” 

As the only guarantee of long term independence and 
vitality, indigenous financing is being developed along with 
indigenous leadership. As the first steps, membership con- 
tributions are paying the $125 monthly rent for headquarters 
in an old store front, and membership fees paid for the $2,000 
costs of the March convention, held in the grand ballroom 
of a Woodlawn hotel. The next steps will be to raise money 
for refurbishing and furnishing headquarters, then for hiring 
a regular secretary. Finally the responsibility for paying other 
staff members will be assumed—one at a time. The paid staff, 
financed by the grants, now consists of four organizers. 

The proposal for Woodlawn’s renewal issued by the Plan- 
ning Department in March hears on its cover in large red 
letters, “For Discussion Purposes Only,” an oblique recog- 
nition of T.W.O. Mayor Richard J. Daley made the recog- 
nition explicit by appearing at T.W.O.’s convention and 
promising thorough discussion. If initial responses from 
T.W.O. are any indication, the plans will be thoroughly 
changed. Meantime, it may well be of wider interest to know 
what a community like Woodlawn says when it finds a voice. 
At the March convention, delegates resolved that all housing 
programs be based on the principle of self-determination by 
and for the people of the community instead of “for the 
benefit of big, outside, irresponsible commercial and institu- 
tional interests’; that “public housing ghettos” be opposed; 
that slum housing be fought by “rent strikes”; that pressure 
be used against segregated schools and job discrimination; and 
that “if we need help, we will ask for it.” JANE JACOBS 


‘Hall. This event so alarmed the local political machine that” 
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"Join hands ye Nations. This is the last call. 
Join hands, or the Play ends, and the curtains fall. 


swords and guns and bombs have had their say 
Now for the Living Word and the New Day. 


Let Peace be the bridegroom, if he is denied 
Death will take his place, and Earth will be the bride. 


eg It is yours to say. This is the last call. 
| Join hands, or the Play ends and the curtains fall." 


( over ) 


And I added these two lines: 


Integrate, ye Peoples, the Human Race, 15,Une a 
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38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


J ames Fa rmer- 
national director 


Richard Haley 
assistant to the director 


To: Gordon Carey 
Program Department 


Please see odvngal ly ile 


and follow Hoel Thank you. 


James Farmer 6/7/63 


ot nee 


‘Sincerely yours, 


nee 


CHARLES B. MCcGRODDY, JR. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
42 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


y ] 4 pvr : BOWLING GreEN 9.5991 


ee June _ 1963 


Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed is a copy of a letter which I have 
written to the editor of the New York Times publication. 


Has your organization considered the possibility 
or desirability of activity,as stockholders, organizations 
and other interested persons and groups, designed to 
educate America's corporate business leaders, with 
respect to their obligation to achieve and maintain a 
20th century sociological complex as a necessary millieu 
for a 20th century economic complex? 


Very truly yours, 
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July 26, 1963 


Dear James Farmer: 


In recent weeks, in one place or another, 
I've suggested the idea contained in the en- 
closed statement. 


On Monday, a series of five articles, ten 
or twelve thousand words, will begin in the 
Chicago Defender, detailing the idea. The 
Emancipation Centennial issue of the Pittsburgh 
Courier, out about August l2eth, will carry a 
couple-thousand word article of further dis- 
cussion. 


Since the publication of these views I've 
heard from various persons in the New York area 
who concur with this, ané wish to go to work 
on it. I've reached the conelusion that it 
might be a valid enough proposal to merit your 
taking a look at the enclosed pages. It 
might just possibly be of some use to the 
civil rights movement. 


With all my best, 


Yours, 


ee eee 


My suggestion is that the Hegre people cannot find equel rights 
nor full liberation mor even partial liberation within the framework 
of the present two-party aysten. The history of black enserfnent is 
a histery in part of the Democratic Party which is nearly as olé as 
the nation’s founding. It is, in the other part, as long enduring as 
the Republican Party founded ia the 1850s, and whieh enly partially 
fulfilled, by initiating, the decisive scvement against chattel slavery. 
of the black mam, they joined together to uake possible that second 
Glass citizenship whose abolition has become the great issue of our 
day. The two parties, by collusion, by conviction, by commission, are 
responsible fer the Negro's defaulted equality. The check and balance 
by which each of these parties contains a liberal and a conservative 
blee has emly become a vise which has gripped the black body politic. 
This two-party seesaw, in accerdian-fashion, alternately elongates and 
contracts the rights of the Negro, and it has been doing this since 
the close of the Civil var. 

The Congressional battle between North and South, pepubidioen and 


Democrat, and liberals and conservatives inside each party is the 


vivid illustration of this procese. The coming demonstration by civil 
rights ferces in Washington is the vecal protest against that historical 


collusion. ‘This protest neeés now to manifest itself not only in the 
physical fact of a march and protest but could make permanent ite ine 

pact by developing am auxiliazy purpose, by acting as « precipitant in 
the formation of a new party which will remain indefinitely in the 
field, contraposing ite power and numbers and vitality to that of the 

historical parties, either replacing one or beth of then, om altering 
ene of beth of them, or transforming one or both of them. 


en eo 2« 
! Gut of the August 26th demonstration in Washington there should 
emerge @ new and detersined Civil Rights Party organisation comuitted 
to the task of staying in the field until there is a satisfactory rese- 
lution of the iveues im accordance with the Auericen norms end standards 
and the democratic idea that we contend that we represent. If this 
does not eccur then the coming convocation will heave neither force, sor 
meaning, mor enduring consequemee, and will be no more than a momentaxy 
pressure upem Comgress and a release of hurt emotions. | 

Yet is 1% my belief that the March om Washington could assume the 
proportion of being ‘a sign given unte this generation,’ if it leads on 
to that permanence snd largeness of design which the present hour repre- 
senta. Wea : 

What the Hegro desires is scknowledgnent of the elementary fact 
that human birth alone entitles each and ell te equal dignity befere 
other men. The Afro-Americam is bent im that direction, headed so by 
historical foresees and biological energies that belong in nature itself, 
in the nature of human existence. Such powers cannot be denied or 
stayed. Such a viver ef energy takes on larger and larger eddies, cur- 
rents of motion, and as a result, the present national and worldwide 
tide is but a symptem of that wniversal and sublisinal urge. 
The new orgenisations which from time to tine come inte oxistence, 
the new sliiances, the consolidations ef polities] and economic forces 
whieh constantly enlarge this process, are but symptoms and stages 
toward thie ultimate objeetive. 

In the last analysis the highest form of pelitical expression of a 
people, a class or a nation is the political party iteeif. The party 
precedes G vermmental organization and national policy iteelf. 

 Ghe American Negro has reached the position where he needs now to 


consider, in alliance with all ether civil rights supporters, whether or 


~j3~- 


net he is prepared to move inte this larger, more significant and de- 
cisive current, | 

If the mass organizations of the nonwhites, of the churches of 
goodwill, white and black, if the labor groups genuinely interested 
in improving matters between the ethaic groups, bend together into a 
new party, a third force dedicated te making this issue, civil rights, 
the great point of our time -- until it is settled right — if such a 
coalition could be organised, if it went to the polls as a bloc, if it 
put candidates inte office or defeated enemies of civil rights; if, in 
short, we had a brand new belange on the scene, about as the nation 
developed in the 1850s, I believe that we would have that instrument 
which would guarantee the retention of the gains that now seem in 
shadowy form to be in progress. 

Such a consolidation of forces could absorb and heighten the 
energies of the civil rights mass; it could hold the fort through the 
stresses of the present period, and it might prevent a nonproductive 
militant everspill. Apart from channeling the upsurge and intensifying 
and elevating the political level, broadening it out into the American 
mainstream, it seoms likely that were white and black, all allied 
forces of good will, to gather together into a homogeneous force, then 
the civil rights concept could move swiftly te a higher plateau, and 
between black and white there could develop inereased understanding 
and communication. Such a party would be the right and logical and 
inevitable preparation for that ultimate equalisation which ig the 
stated objective of the liberation cause. 

I believe that such a National Civil Kights Party organisation coul 
have within months or a year a mass membership of several millions. 
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130 EAST 59 STREET 
JUL 3 9 1963 NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


July 2, 19635 


Mre James Farmer 

Congress on Racial Equality 
28 Park Row 

New York 38, Ne Ye 


Dear Jims: 


First, my heartiest congratulations to you and your 
colleagues for all that you are doing in behalf of the total 


American communitye You are doing superbly welli | write you 
this letter because of an uncomfortable feeling | have about cer- 
tain developments which seem to be in the making. ! am not for 


one moment, however, suggesting that you in any way alter your 
specific pressure on American society. 


| see the possibility of an alliance developing be- 
tween Rightist groups and some of the established labor organi- 
zations on the race issue. There are elements in labor which, 
when faced with an honest and thorough application of the princi- 
ples they espouse, wil! begin to hedge because fhey do not want 
to jeopardize their advantageous position in regard to jobs. 


Secondly, businessmen, particularly the real estate 
dealers, who are in a position to deal with the situation In 
immediate terms, may begin to hedge politically. It ispossible 
to coin slogans about equality regardless of race, creed or color, 
while continuing a status quo situation which is spiritually and 
morally unjust. Ugly reality frequently hides behind high moral 
principles. 


Let me digress to illustrate a point -- namely, 
that sometimes society has to pick up the tab for the progress 
that it wants. The President recommended that Congress send the 
railroads! management-union problems to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He was, in effect, asking the American public to pay 
the bill in the immediate future for the technical revolution take 
ing place in the railroad industry e+. something which, just to 
venture a guess, might cost our Federal government, Ie ee, the 
American taxpayer, ten billion dollars or more. 


So with the issue of jobs for Negroes. If is 
necessary to right a historic wrong in employment, but | doubt 


Mr. James Farmer - Page 2 


very much whether we shal! succeed in the near future in getting 

the genuine cooperation of the Carpenters' Union, for example, 

to give Negro apprentices a chance to enter their trade if it 

is done at the expense of white people. After all, white apprentices 
are likely to be the children, brothers, and nephews of the 
journeymen carpenters. An alternative suggestion might be that 

for the next dozen years there be two apprentices on every job -- 
one a Negro, one 4 white man. This might mean increased costs in 
various related Industries, but it is a price that must be paid, © 

as surely as the price to settle on railroad problems. 


| | doubt very much whether a case can be made thaf fhe 
higher=-rated medical schools discriminate against Negro students. 
It seems to me, rather, that it is difficult for a Negro student 
with his educational background to be admitted to a good medical 
school. If the background is at fault, why not suggest to medical 
schools that they have a six-year course for Negro students? What 
is wrong with asking American society to pay fhe bill for this 
historic lag so that we can solve the problem now? | 


[ am offering these two suggestions merely by way of 
example. It seems to me we should give careful consideration fo 
developing a specific program in every area where we can end his- 
toric Injustices without asking any group to sacrifice any advances 
that may have been madee The problem of equalizing opportunity 
for Negroes will be impeded if it coéncides In the minds of many 
with the threat of loss of jobs for others. 


| should be delighted to join you or any interested 
group In discussing this kind of program. 1! don't know whether 
Victor Weingarten has told you of my various suggestions to him for 
raising Important money at this time. You will be receiving checks 
from Pearl and me within the next few dayse | 


Pearl and | are leaving for Europe on August 7th. 
We are going to Poland to visit the little village of Kushnitza 
where | was born in [897 and which | left 58 years ago ee but more 
of this when | see youe I! realize how frightfully busy and in- 
volved you musf be. | shall call youe Perhaps we may have a 
little time together before [ leave on my ftrip. 


ndest greetings, 


JW/p 
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6970 Central Ave. 
Lemon Grove, California 
August 5, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The enclosed editorial from the Western edition 
of the New York Times no doubt gives extreme local instances, 
but with much regret I feel that the argument applies to many 
of the recent demonstrations. "A breakdown" because of emcesses 
» when the prospect was that much had been gained,would be catas- 


trophic. Corrections on the way cannot be made in a day. 


At present I feel,as perhaps a majority of former willing 
Supporters do,that only a lessening of persistent demonstrations 
of protest, will make it the appealing cause it was not very long 
ago. 


To help the cause I have been giving to selected people 
copies of the Rev. Martin Luther King's Leter from Birmingham 
City Jail. The great value of the letter will continue, but 
there will not be the acceptance of it, in the present climate 
of opinion. | 


The fine moral character of Negroes practising non- 
violence, in contrast to the shameless treatment they received 
from white opponents, won admiration for them which would help 
immensely in establishing a society, in which color would not 
be a barrier. If the excesses of today wipe that out, and | 
an attitude of hostility prevails, ‘freedom’ will have been won 
at a terrific cost to all in the United States. 


What is needed now is that the energies of the fine 
organkzations, which have been making effective protests to 
gain civil rights, be given to work and co-operate, taking 
the lead, in efforts to make disadvantaged Negroes ready to 
find employment, and ready to take the place in society which 
they have demanded, by showing thefr fine qualities. 


Thank you for letting me give expression to my opinion 
to CORE. Unfortunately I am too old to give active help. 


With a great desire to see a new society of 
Racial Equality devolop, 
Yours truly, 


(Mpion) Apna, Cheintlloe 


6970 Central Ave. 


Miss Rosalie Winkler 
Lemon Grove, California 


es | Bheakthrough of Breakdown: 2 


In the name of good sense and better 
race relations, what in the world do the 
Wirt, leaders of the integration movement in 


i / New York City hope to gain by the tactics | 
ez £4 they now are using to attract public | 


a 


attention ? 

Item: Ten Negro children aged 2 to 13 
years being -placed by their elders at the, 
entrance to the site of the Downstate 
Medical Center in Brooklyn; 

- Item: Six older demonstrators jumping 
on a construction truck at the same loca- 
tion and entwining themselves around a 
portable crane so tenaciously that 30 
policemen were required to pry them loose; 
- Item: A white couple and a Negro man 
blocking access to Mayor Wagner's office 
in City Hall; 
Item: Others maintaining an around- 
| 


rte eng OO 


« a 
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the-clock 'sit-in at Governor Rockefeller’s 
New York City office. 
It can be doubted that these and sim- 
) ilar unlawful sit-ins, lie-ins, stand-ins that 
have been carried out in recent weeks in 
New York City have advanced the cause 
of equality under the law by an iota. Or 
: speeded up action to bring about a redress 
| of just grievances. They may very well 
: _ have had the adverse effect of alienating 
| some old friends. 
There comes a time in any campaign 
) when the law of diminishing returns 
) begins to operate. That time seems to 
| have come, and to have been passed. 
A recent statement by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee of Freedom House is 
‘Gs commended to the campaign leaders for 
careful reading. The members of that com- 
mittee’ hardly can be accused of being 
hesitant whites or Negro “Uncle Toms.” 
The statement points out that it is at the 
| : conference table where settlements must 
be reached in a democratic society, not in 
‘the streets. That is where they must be 
: reached if ereeetenaa is not to become 
“breakdown. r 


Ei 


tans 


SEP 23 1967 


“ear Sir: 


I am a member of CORE here in Philadelphia and also 
am a candidate for my Master's in Elem.Ed. I believe 
I shall be writing in the zeneral field of race 
prejudice as concerns the knowledge and feelings of 
negro and white children. 


The point of theletter is this.If you have an area 

in which you are compiling data and would like a study 
made as a contribution to that you already have and 
expect,I would be more than glad to help.Just send me 
the type of thing you are looking for and we can go on 
from there. 


For example,three titles out is 20 that 
I am considering are as follos££ 


"study of the knowledge children have of 
famous negro leaders in the past,,,comparison 
possibly on a socio-economic and racial basis." 


"study of feeling and attitude white children 
have who have had integrated experiences and | 
those who haven't with relation to negro children 
and/or negroes in general, ,from various socio- 
economic backgrounds." 


“opinion of recent elementary grad.students as 
to whether elem.school gave reasonable picture 
of U.S. domestic seene and/or in relation to 
world picture,,,negro and white comparisan." 
These are not set and just something to work with. 


4s you probably know it's one thing to write a research 
paper that can be used and one tha&hg to write one that 
will be just be anogher landing @ield for dust. 


Suffice to say,I would appreciate hearing from you on 
this at your earliest’ convenience as well as any ideas 


you might have to other agencies +l aa pos: A and gt 
might be interested, ge 


Ta ghe ~~. 


Lawrence H fos 


| 5506 Litchfield St. 
Ppiladelphia Pa eet 


1963 


October 10, 
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Box 193A, Tennessee Tech 
Cookeville, Tennessee 


Core 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Sirs: 


There are many concerned and responsible non-Negro individuals who find it 
convenient to say little and do less about the struggle toward freedom and 
respomsibility within the human family. It is long past time for white men 
who oppose segregation to stand with their brothers. Since I am one of these 
individuals, it seems incumbent upon me to seek a positive pattern of action. 
Such needs to be made apparent if I am to respond in the most meaningful way. 


My opportunities for contributing successfully would be multiplied if I could 

become an Honorary Negro. If this distinction were ‘conferred upon me (preferably 

by some organization composed of and/or representing Neero people) it would 

pointedly and dramatically enable me to speak and act regarding color as a difference 
which should not make any difference in human interaction. 


If 1 and several million other non-Negro individuals were made Honorary Negroes, we 
could use this tool to apply effective econontl o pressures to merchants arid vroprietors 
of public accomodations and facilities. Wherever we went we would have to ask, "Do 
you serve Negroes here?" If the answer were negative we would politely explain 

that as much as we would like to do business with them, we conld not since we were 
Honorary Negroes. At the same time, the point would be unforgsttably made that 

both the logie and te economics behind race barriers is invalid and unprofitable. 

It would be a means of concerned white men translating their moral principles and 
proclamations into action. It wold enable the white man to take his stand beside 

his brother against Segregation and would add the force of the size of a considerable 
segment of the white man's purchasing power as a le-al and non-violent means of social 
protest against injustice. The large economic pressure that the white man can wield 
can be his active and meaningful form of moral protest. Also, by this, white men might 
come to really understand some practical problems Negroes face because or discrimination. 


The measure of ovr concern can well be the extent to which we are willing to share 
the Negroes! burden until our mutual efforts bring such econci.c pressures to 

bear that segregation is no longer heanthie., A cooperative program of this nature 
would have a valuable psychological and moral benefit to both Negroes and whites 
even if no economic results occurede Sut if such economic pressures were directed 
especially to the industries and businesses which have national markets and 
possibly to the tourist accomodations it would have a sisnificant effect (in that 
the number of white people willing to join hands with the Negro in this way would 
be greater when the national rather than a single area market is considered). 


fn 


Further, i: are white men who tog! businessmen should not practice discrimination 
and y . ot in favor of legislation to force businessmen to serve the public 
without regard to race, this can be a personal means of demonstrating both convictions-- 
and no conviction that does not find some means of fulfillment is worthy to be called 
such. Those “integrationists" who oppose such legislation mst find other means 

of achieving what they themselves proclaim is only right and just. 


Woon becoming an Honorary Negro one could receive a certificate (suitable for 
framing) and a wallet-sized card to show the incredulous. If such a program 
materializes, it should be made clear that we, as Honorary Negroes, have all rights 
and privileves appertaining rere 1eGe, Deing refused services and trade because 
of race, riding in rears of buses, using segregated facilities and accomodations, 
etc., ad infinitum et nauseum. 


Through making these Honorary Negroships available on a national scale and through 

ear ly selectivity , e.g, conferring them upon non-Negro celebrities sympathetic to the 
movement for human rights, this could easily become a status thing. A minimm of 
national advertising would be required and it probably would cuickly become self- 
advertising. Nominal charges might be necessary to cover expenses, but even if the 
conferring orcanization decided to do this, a certificate should not cost too mech - 
concerned «shite men would be glad to contrite to defray costs so that they mis At 


_- 


have a tangible symbol of the honor bestowed on them, 


came up with the idea short ly after our Ged was fey for preaching 
sermon on humen rights, and I have agreed t of propagating 
as written the NAACP and I am wh ting bo vou in the hope that the 
sonsible Negro organizations wovld all do us the honor of letting us join: 


with you in this symbolic but direct and emphatic way by conferring honorary 


ships upon those of us of non-Negro orgin who are concerned enough to participate 
the cause of freedom in this way. 


Sincerely, 


ZLoaw k Bhacl 


William K. Floyd 


UNTVERSITY: OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


DEPARTMENT OF MICROBIOLOGY 


May 5, 1965 


and for a satisfactory maintenance 
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May 7, 1963 


MAY 9 tops 


nink: mg ef communicating with yeu fer some time 
w I was unable te find the time. I have a 

$ reblen te write semething that I believe is 
potive ef the attitude ef publishers. And 


; mer wes i ™ v 4 te fet 44 3, rk : 
_ '» wae 
om mot - te please them.After seeing the enc - 
7 eh aa * 2 ¥, pe » re sare . 
- ‘ hc Lies aehy tre Hr 
‘es | will agree with me that it i 
3 - “a : ie 


Myy grandson whe was eight years eld teld me: ‘Shen, 
step subser iption te the Childrens Digest” and write M E 
ramp*s Digest. He wanted semething for -sonally. 1 
pave lived x difficult life, one reasen was that I was 
“a dreamer“ as people called me. I know many people dream 
of “brotherhood ef men" but yeu got te make a living, yah 
I ignered this and I paid the price, but I have no regrets 
I on 
N.Y 


enclesing a cepy ef an article that appeared in the 
Times in 1932, during that peried almest all papers 
carried “success” steries abeut my “success”. 


- is new sixteen and I have still a let te tell 
x ee ea him like te adults. (Seme adults de net 


ye 


. between ten and thirty cepies and a#@ distribut 

neng neighbers, members ef a neighberheed Center 

ond: seme people as Dr. Jereme Frank, Algernen D. Black 
ont I am always shert. If yeu think yeu ean use some of 
he chapters fer mimmeographing and distributien, all I 

would expect is abeut 10 - 20 cepies as my"compensation® 

have a mailing list and den*t ask anyone for as much 

as peotaes. I enjey doing it.They tell me they enjey t 


Sincerely, 


Wie Rene Mecdoabs 


- 


HEADS UNIQUEGROUP 


Directs Cooperative Non-Profit | 
Making Enterprise Wherein} 
All Share Equally. 


Michael Altschuler, Who Came Here |. 
in 1911, Sees In Mutual Aid Sal- | 
vation of Industry. 


There have been few more stirring 
cases of an immigrant’s rise to dis- 
tinction in this country than that of ' 
Michael Altschuler, a Russian-born 
peasant who came to the United 
States in 1911. Mr. Altschuler is de- 
scribed in a personality sketch by 
the North American Newspaper A\)- 
liance as a man of slight build and 
dreamy eyes ‘‘who talks of a life-long 
dream that has come true, while in 
his eyes there is just the slightest 
gleam of exultation, for he knows 
that potentially his dream encom- 
passes greater triumphs than those 
it has brought him already.”’ 

In 1929 Altschuler, who is a printer 
by trade, found himself feeding a 
cylinder press, with time on his 
hands to think over his favorite proj- 
ect. The printing industry had begun 
to experience a decline in 1927, two 
years before depression became wide- 
spread. Printers by the score had 
becn thrown out of work, and more 
were to follow. Before the year was 
bag Altschuler was himself out of a. 
| JOD. ; 
In a letter to The New York World. 
in the following year he made known ; 
his plan whereby some of the idle | 
imen could be brought together in a- 
;non-profit, producer-consumer enter- | 
: prise. ; | 
i ‘“Vhe fact that there are many idle! 
‘workers,’’ he wrote, ‘‘indicates that. 
‘there are many idle plants. The work- | 
(ers receive no wages, the owners no: 
' profits, the stockholders no dividends | 
‘and the government no taxes. Since |; 
‘the owners receive no profits they, 
isurely would not mind if the idie' 
‘workers used the idle plants, tempo- | 
‘rarily, until better times are here. 
‘and produced just enough to cover 
itheir needs.’’ 


Cooperative Control. 


That was to be the first step in 
the realization of his dream—the re- 
organization of industries to insure 
the workers ownérships of their jobs 
through cooperative control in the 
f}imanagsement. Passing the probation | 


period, the workers neither could be 
‘‘fired’’ nor laid. off, without e::traor- 
dinary cause. In the organization 
stage, or in slack times, all engaged 
| would share equally in the income, 


—_—™ 


thus assuring each worker a mini- 
mum for subsistence. 
Altschuler also drew up a chart cov- 
ering the printing field in this city 
and sent it to civic and social agen-| 
“cies. At that time there were 56,000 

persons .in the mechanical depart~ 
{iments of the graphic industrics, un- 
Ujnclusive of the clerical, sales and 


managerical forces 23 well as the per- 
| sonnel of sevcral hundred small cm- 


-ployers. _ 


NONE CAN BE DISCHARCED |. 


| 


jit was a bleak little place, 
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J IMMIGRANT PRINTER 


es number he divided as follows: 

PNG. soc ties Bee working full time 

ts i! re fe working part time 
SOO occu neu totally unemployed 


*““Whot chance is ther 7.- 
000?” he asked. x Se 
work full time? What do you think 
that docs not guarantee a livelihood 
to the majority depending on it for 
si ages MS : 

1€ located a small plant in a base- 
ment on First Avenue and there he 
started his project. Two men only 
were involved in this modest start— 
himself and the owner of the shop. 
with the 
rain coming in during the wet spells, 
necessitating constant shifting of 
paper to avoid disaster to their little 
stock, and in Winter an old coal 
stove provided heat. 

Making his project known, Alt- 


-Ischuler found many of the social 


}azencics and 


sympathetic, some 


-contract elsewhere. 
*“‘Fecling Out’? the Possibilities. 


He talked over the idea with idle 
printers to get their reactions and 
also advertised for idle equipment. 
Although he received. one or two of- 
jfers, nothing came of them, he ex- 


sufficient business to justify accep- 
tance. He was ‘‘feeling out’’ the 
possibilities. 

Altschuler recalls some of the 
humorous situations of that time, as 
well as the hardships. One uneme- 
ployed printer came in response to 
an advertisement, but upon hearing 
an outline of the plan he exclaimed 


in disgust: 
as You 


‘Yeu don’t want a printer! 
want pioncers!’’ 

To which Altschuler answered: 
“Yes, that’s exactly it—pioneers!’’ 
In a short while there were four 
men working in a little basement 


1 plant, and in sevcral weeks they were 


assured of at least regular lunches 
every day—a real triumph. Finally 
they drew $10 apiece. Altschuler now 
was relieved of doing. presswork 
himself and concentrated on making 
contacts to increase the business. 
The hand presses soon proved in. 
adequate and again he advertised for 
a bigger plant to be run on a strictly 
cooperative basis. He received an 
offer which led to the present estab- 
lishment on West Twenty-third 
Street, with ample space, facilities 
and a large force producing a good 
volume of work. 


A Plant—On Conditions. 


The owner of the plant agrecd to 
the following conditions: 

That he could not hire o7 firé any 
one connected with the enterprise. 
That his own work (work he was 
under contract for or which he might 
contract for) would be done by mem- 


bers of the organization, and that he 
would consent to allow his holdings 
to be bought out by the organization 
gradually, after which he could come 
in as a member under the same con- 
ditions as all others. 

Thirteen men and two women arc 

now working full time in the plant, 
assisted by four voluntcers, who are 
equally enthusiastic about the proj- 
ect and wish to form a nucleus for 
plant No. 2, in process of organiza- 
tion. Altschuler also plans a photo- 
cngraving unit plant, and will seek 
to establish similar self-aid units in 
other industries. 
Printing and typographical unicn 
officials in New York City were sym- 
pathetic to the project after it got 
under way, perhaps because they 
saw in it a possible outlet for some 
of their own unemployed. 

The men working at the plant re- 
ceive thcir wages in the followinz 
proportions: Three-parts cnthusiasm 
and one-part cash. They have heen 
drawing but moderate sums weekly, 
turning back into the business the 
balance of their returns in order to 
further the movement. OF course 
the scale will be raised, but no one 


’ 


of the organization of an industry : 


gave him work which was not undcr 


plained, because he did not have' 


*‘Or for the 30,000 to: 


‘ 


= 
_ | “When we are well established,” 
_jsaid Altschuler, with a confident 
' ismile, ‘‘we will organize other units 
‘of self-aid—clothes, shoes, bakeries. |: 
‘We will do the necessary printing |: 
‘for a shoe unit, for example, and |: 
ithe printers will get their shoes re- |. 


‘#trade. 


§the hum of presses gr 


gsteady but not unpleasant noise. 


i machinery, their eyes and ears on 


fhibition. Association of Day Nur- 


ioe Mics tiie ae da oie $ ——s . 


ery one in the enterprise 
at that. : 
Other. Units Pianned. 


ak 
ceives 


| paired in return.’’ 


: The smile grew brighter as his : 


| hearer nodded assent. 

One of the men in Altschuler’s of- 
fice, which is crowded with several 
desks stacked high with printing 
matter, letters of congratulation and 
sympathy, and offers of aid, is a 
former $6,000-a-year man with a 
New York life insurance company. 

“I would not swap this job for the 
one I used to have,’’ he asserted. 
“Think of it—I can’t be fired or laid 
off. A vote of the entire personnel 


would be necessary for that, and as 
every one who works here had to go 
a an apprenticeship period, 

s hardly likely in anybody's 


“I have worked as much as 

eighteen hours some days, and spent 
ights here, too, but I Oe positiee te 

it up for any mere job or i “In 
e world. 

“Of course,’? he went on, “in the 


here will be a bigger ‘volume of 
usiness, more contracts expiring 
hich we will get, and expansion will 
a" from which we all will bene- 
i Sig 

Others in the personnel include a 
former newspaper man, a publicity 
man, a Cornell graduate, an adver- 
tising man, present and former own- 
ers of printing shops, pressmen and 
compositors. 


Radicals Unsympathetic. 


One of the humorous aspects of 
the situation, Altschuler told in his 
quiet way, was the lack of radical 
support for the project at the start. 
The dyed-in-the-wool § radicals 
couldn’t see anything in it. When 
he wrote to the Prosser committee 


ployment Committee) asking whether 
the idle couldn’t be given equip- 
ment to produce for their own needs, 
they were too busy raising money, 
he said, to pay much attention. 


Other welfare agencies to which 
he epplied retorted with ‘the state- 
ment that shelves already were 
groaning under the weight of un- 
purchased products and that they 
could not sanction any enterprise 
which would add, as they put it, to 
the clogged state of the channels of 
In vain he expostulated thot 
merchandise on the shelves of stores 
and in factory warchouses was of 
no use to the unemployed who could 
not purchase it. 

““Would you like to see the plant?’’ 
Altschuler asked. ‘‘Come.’’ 

He led his interviewer ihrough a 
door in the rear of the office, and 
ding which 
had been ever-present. during the 
conversation suddenly vbecame a 


Tien were working, feeding the 
presses, oiling, assorting, watching 
the smooth mechanical gestures of 


the alcrt for a false action. 


'“Thée plant is Tdrge, light and‘airy. | 


There are six clectric presses, a 
typographical unit, linotype ma- 
chincs, ample fonts of type and an 
encravinz machine. Among the 
more than sixty organizations giving 
the firm an increasing amount of 
business are the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, Allied Forces for Pro- 


eee a pe A nt Pee Z 


all we shall all receive more pay. . 


«the New York City Emergency Em- |: 


> in tak 


ee +e ee ee 


lel a ee ee * 
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scries, City Affairs Committee, In- 
ternational Industrial Relations In-| 
stitute, Ministers’ Union, Union The- | 


, 


=a New York City. 


olyzical Seminary, Women’s Trade 
Union Lesgue, the Youth Guidance } 
Foundation, American Birth Control j 
Jscatue and Community Councils of | 


How York 


| 
' 
F 
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Mre James E. Farmer 
Executive Yirector 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row, New York City, Ne Ye 


Dear Mre Farmers 


I want to congratulate you for the magnificent leadership which you and your 
colleagues are providing for the youth of AMerica. Your public utterances oh 
the questiom of civil rights have been moving and inspirational. However, I 
do have one criticism which I would like to bring to your attention. 


| P 
No one has yet called attention to the foreign. firms which are presently doing 
business in the United Statese Many of these firms have been the recipients of 


financial aid from the United States in getting their businesses started in the 
years since World War II. 


This is especially true in the radio and television, textile and automobile 
fields. Our former enemies, mainly Germany and Japan are quite active in pro 
duct sales to American consumers. It is a tragiw fact that even these firms 

' have been allowed to practice discrimination in hiring their sales and admin- 
istrative personnele It is bad enough to have to suffer these recriminations 
| from American firms but to tolerate it from foreign based companies is simply 
unthinkable. I hope that at some future date you can find the time to mention 
| this fact so that they too will be advised that their policies with regard to 
the Negro must change. If they are gOing to participate in the rewards of do- 
‘ing business in the American economic community, then certainly they must also 
pay heed to the Negro demands. I don't see how they could intelligently resist 
those just demands. 


Cordially wey 
tf (inrilre 7 VA te t~ 
(Mrs) AUDREY V. WEST 


July 10, 1963. 


229 Sullivan Street 
New York City Ne Ye 


FERRE Se ee Oe a 


your correspondence which you 
in the fight for Civil 
continue in your efforts. 


of 


ond frent and on @ ) mew level ag we are to 


address it to then.t think, toe,our see a aang oT ot 
Very truly yours, 


MCh flameo 


M.A Harris 


Ie 
A MESSAGE TO FELLOW AMERICANS. 
SO%f SSeme Americans consider it so important to American presiges, 
that eur national effort should be converted to reaching the moon. Others 
at Communism is our greatest enemy. Both beliefs contain enough 
erent confidence in our gavernment in their efforts to 
protect our national intereste;Newever,a growing number of enlightened 
Amexicans ere beginning to aweken te the enemy within the gates, RACISM. 
pt pc 7 spleen deeesecielnages ons Asal pe 


S anly doce 4% inveive YEU but upen the 
ay depend iad these can he ansther YOU.Here 


| ot Li aed aol dls ee jails and used 

hin shins amy: teas neue aaah »debters , and 
prestitutes,et what have you.A few ef England's evarving subjects 

te the colenies rather then death in England.Gthers seid children 
tho were seld egsin on errival in the colenies.Many af the celenial 
iminale centinued their conduct here.Only the minority of early 

wists were truly useful te build a new nation. That is ene reasin 

lavery eof whites diminished. Africans were held in slavery fer 


2. 
their value in helping the colonies to survive end become America 

we know it today. eS 
4,Centrary te “papular*histery teught in schesls,not many ef thoss 

whe came to Plymouth on the Mayflewer were “pure"Puritans. foverncr 
Bradford, himself,described many of them as immoral. Between ITIT end 1775 
alone,mors than 40,000 English priseners were transported te the 
colenies with most going to the principel colenies, Virginia end Maryland. 
Alabama and Mississippi were net among the original celenies and were 
populated by the least successful of the population frem the £K original 
eolonies. 

S.A derkskinned evlentot,talapus Attucks wes the first te give his life 
‘in the American Revolution. from that war te the of 
from outside erent < Diabated; Foun the ove +ior “wmttl World Wax £,the 
oem wep eniioted ape Lent SGtRES te gush thie natn Tilte the hentnh 
of defeat. : 

6,Americe is a nation of Sisenesebiibiiitttine ieft their native iand because 
they were happy and comforteble.The truth is that many were slaves in 
all but name excepting of course the Si#d{ Slave.and serfs,Ask yourself 
and give an honest snswgu-frem whenes did you come?Whet would you de 

to prevent retgrning te the station of life of your ences 7 ; 
are fizet,sseond and third generetion Anericens are net so far reneved 
from “slavery*thet they can igneze the struggle of ethar Americants. - 

Amexicans with dark skin ere demanding nothing more ner less that 
ALL the rights end privileges of American citizens just as they are 
obliged te perferm all the duties of citizenship. 
Negre Americen Gitizens have resolved ts commit themsclves to sbtaining 
seule, cacrthemreasticaion su ssnesachine tance w:iimmpumellineeeanatanaaliaasulialanmtaad 
which is indebted te them beyond measure. 

With or without the help of former immigrents,new fellow ee 
intend te get our § rights NOW. ALLINERE! NOW! 

Since Werld War II tiehe nate din aiebitied. exer ene. aibSien Santee 
grants and spent over one billien dellars helping them te sdjust. Negroes 
need the pretection of first class citizenship,net s billion dellers, 
in order that we can adjust.Should we settle for less fer surselves 
and our children? 

Time is running shertsIn oll this tregbled werld there shevld be 
and there can be “a home of the brevd and the land of the free. The tind 
 plece is HERE! The time is NOW!You can help.You must help. Recalling from 
whence you came, VOU WILL HELP.ACT NOW 


eRESSRENCE ee S$ HEREIN WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 


— ee 


Sella ee) es, 


" ~ PYF BBY ee agin Se mT ee ee + 


* FOR REFLECTION C ON YOUR WAY TO THE FORUM. 


TO HELL WITH THE MOON. ! 


“Td much prefer a Martian, could come to take your place 
To ‘argue over Telstar, and ponder over SPACE, 
) ia UNTIL 

| institution Fras cat iateoges bectoeat teality for all Americans. 
: Esa ads You toad | scams a a re Mine _ 
has been in America since 1761. 


HOW LONG 7777? 
M. A. HARRIS, 90 LA SALLE ST., N.Y.C., 27, N.Y. 
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JUL 1 0 New York 11, New York 
seg 7 July 1963 


The Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


To the Director: 


Would you please permit me to make and urge you to consider thoughtfully 
several pleas and suggestions with regard to the direct .action campaigns you 
have undertaken and plan to extend? Before I deal with them, I want you to 
know that I am unequivocably behind the drive to end segregation and discrimi- 
nation everywhere in the country. I have also participated in CORB~sponsored 
stand-ins and sit-ins in the University of Michigan and Detroit areas. In each 
instance we obtained results that erased discriminatory behavior, I attribute 
the results to the orderliness and superb efficiency of the planners, and it is 
these appects that I wish to make suggestions about. 


In the number of projects you have planned, I wonder if there has been suf- 
'\ ficient consideration given to the priority of those projects. I further wonder 
'if you are careful enough in contrélling the participating pickets, whether they 
are all really reliable under extreme pressure, Thirdly, I question not the 
targets of picketing and protest, but I do question in some cases the actual lo- 
cations selected for this action. I have three instances in mind, all here in 
) New York City and vicinity, 


us On the kth of July pickets blo ohe of the leading roadways to Jones Beach. 
1 oe This not only was extremely hazardousjlife and limb, but, I think, was in viola- 
; Ff tion of traffic regulations, which really should be observed, Iate last week there 
tA Z\ was blocking of the main entrance to the Board of Education, again I believe in 
i | A ¢° violationti mmber of regulations of the city and of the state, And just a few 
a. hours ago, I heard dismal reports on the news reports that a White Castle concession 
was picketed and allegedly a full scale riot narrowly averted. 


With respect to the Jones Beach affair, my understanding is that the protest 
is directed to the Long Island Park Commission over hiring practices, Would it not 
have been equally, if not moreso, as effective if the hiring and administrative 
offices of the Commission had been picketed? Why inconvenience the public on a 
holiday? Why create conditions that quickly lend themselves to the development of 
retaliation by crowds? Remember: Some of the people who were inconvenienced at 
Jones Beach who otherwise would be in sympathy with the cause, or even potential 
CORE members, quite likely now despise and are hostile to you and to the cause of 
civil rights. 


The White Castle episode shows not only how unanticipated circumstances lead 
oy c to riotous acts, but it also raises the question of priority. The object apparently 
we is to extend hiring of more Negroes in the restaurant chain, A few already are in 
their employ. Would it not be more urgent to get qualified Negroes into firms that 
oe so far have resisted the state's fair employment law? 


The project at the Board of Education involves the rejection of a Negro high 
schoolér's request to transfer from an allegedly inferior high school to one that 
ra is presumably better for his needs in college preparation. According to the press 
: -“* accounts of factors involved, the parents' and thus your position is extremely un- 
Rt A tenable. Won't a reputable college accept his credits that show excellent work 
done at his present high school? In fact, apparently it is difficult to prove that 
the racial angle is involved at all. 


éfu 
In general, it seems to me more appropriate for CORE to aim first at the 
really hard-core resisters of equal rights. For example, (and this again brings 
up the question of method and efficiency) it has been reported that a campaign 

is about to begin against slumlords and slum conditions in predominately Negro 
areas of the city. But why picket the slums themselves? It is common knowledge 
that conditions are grim, What is not common knowledge is who is behind the 
perpetuation and worsening of those conditions, Thus I suggest that the owners, 
individuals or syndicates, of those slum dwellings be ferreted out and picketed, 

To expose such syndicates and individuals to public contempt would, I feel, get 
quicker action, Obviously some of tk em pride themselves on being model citdgens 
in their commmities or neighborhoods. They are perhaps thought of as being honed 
and ethical men. But the Immiliation of their being exposed at their own resi- 
dences or at their offices would be devastatingly effective. I think they would 


take action to improve: conditions for people in slum areas that they have exploited 
for so long. 


Finally, I seriously think that if the kind of incidents commented on herein 
continue, CORE stands to lose and thus the civil rights movement with it, For 
I got my "first few hints in reading several paper's accounts of these episodes 
that showed unfavorable publicity. And just as surely as the newspape 
hostile--and consider the enprmous power of influence on public attitudes they 
have--to your endeavors, you will lose and the whole situation will deteriorate 
in key cities and areas. And it simply would not be good to alienate opinion 
in New York. A mmber of friends and acquaintances have raised several of the 
questions I have raised to you. And it mst be borne further in mind that the most 
difficult struggle of all in the civil rights matter is in, still, the Deep South, 
I just wonder how mamy of the pbekets here in New York would, with equal entim- 
Siasm, perform duties in parts of Alabama, Mississippi and Georgia. No real 
dents have been made yet in Jackson and Albany, Georgia. By and large, you are 


dealing with reasonable men in more parts of New York and in the North in general, 


than you are in the Deep South, So I would further urge that you confront man- 
agers or ether appropriate persons and present the case squarely and clearly be- 


fore mass picketing takes place, and then only if they flatly refuse to be rea- 


sonable, 


Yours faithfully, 


. | 
mens 


October 15, 1963 
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‘putting it to the best use. 


| Very truly yours, 
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” $0. Queens ‘trang 9--Asstn,--for Stndy of Negro Life 
& History-- P.0,Box 145 
, St. Albans Queens N.Y, 12 
July 15, 1963 


JUL 15 163 


Mr. James Farmer, Director 


C.0.R.E~ 
38 Park Row | 
New York 38,New York 


Dear Sir, 


Enclosed find a calendar which I developed and | 
copyrighted. 


This calendar first appeared in Jamaica N,A.A.C.P. 
Newsletter, Jan and Feb., 1963. It has been reprin 
three times ~- for the specific purpose of dis- 
seminating truth about Negro contributions to the 
American scene, freedom siggifies heritage. 


You may reprint the calendar, acknowledging my 
permission as noted’at bottom of attached. In your 
mameh for equality, you must carry with you the 
undenfable facts that Negroes helped to build, 
beautify and protect this country since its incepti 


Frederick Douglas said, "An empky sack cannot 
stand on end", 


Good luck, 


hebekes thas C22... 


Curriculum Research Director 
South Queens Branch, Ass'n, for 
Study of Negro Life and History 


Day Name 
OS awtey 


Year Year 


Birth Death Contribution 


4 Benjamin Lundy 1794 1889 Colonizationist 
17 Paul Cuffee 1759 1817 Colonizationist 


18 D 


seaman, philanthropist 


Daniel .Hale 


1858 1939 Surgeon,perform- 
ed first successful human 
heart operation 


Note: ; 
©S George Washing- eg 
arver Day i§t# 1943 World's great ~ 
Governor's De- est Chemurgist 
cree, 1945, N.Y. 
FEBRUARY 
1 Langston Hughes 1902 --- Poet - Writer 
3 Dr.Charles Henry Biologist, stud- 


1867 1923 ied ant colony 
life 


14 Richard Allen 1760 1831 Founder of Afri- 


can Methodist Movement 


14 Frederick Doug- 


1817 1895 Abolitionist, 
Statesman ,Qratar 


23 Dr.W.E.B. DuBois 1868 --- Writer, Histor- 

ian, Scholar 
wns Marian Anderson 1908 --- Concert Artist 
ote: 


Negro History Week embraces Douglass’ birthdate. 
MARCH 


12 Col.Charles Young1864 1922 Martyr ,Soldier 
18 Norbert Rillieux 1806 1894 Inventor of the 


Note: 


suger refining process 


4 Crispus Attucks in 1770 was First American 


to die in cause of Revolu - 


tionary War 
7 Estévanico in 15389 was .Discoverer of 7 
cities of Cibola in South - 
west. 
10 Harriet Tubman 1913 Underground 


Railrodd Leader 


20 Jan Matzelinger 1852 1887 Patented the 


APRIL 


shoe lasting machine 


5S Capt.Robert Smalls Civil War Heno 


18389 1915 deliverer of 
"Planter" southern gun-boat 
to union lines. 


5S Booker T. Wash- 


ington 


1856-1915 Educator,Orator 


9 Paul Kobeson 1898 ---- Baritone, Actor 
23 Granville T.Woodsl1856 1910 # =Inventor 
26 James Beckwith 1798 1867 #Fur Trader, Ex- 


plorer Beckwith Pass on Pac- 
ific Coast named in his hon- 
or. 


29 "Duke" Ellington 1899 --- Musician, compos- 
er 
26 John James Audu- 
bon 1785 1851 Artist orthnolo- 
gist 
Audubon Society named after 
hin. 
VAY 
2 Elijah lcCoy 1844 1928 Inventor 
2 Nennie H. 
Burroughs 1879 1961 kEducetor 


6 Major Martin 


Delany 18612 1885 #=Author,civil wer 
hero. 
11 Wm. Grent Still 1895 ---- Musician,orches- 
tral music. 
13 Joe Louis 1914 ---- Heavyweight 
Chempion 


30 Countee Cullen 1903 1946 Poet 


Note: 


Lewis Temple, a slave, died May 18, 1854, inven- 


COPYRIGHT © 1963 BY EDWINA CHAVERS 
JOHNSON. REPRINTED WITH AUTHOR'S PER- 


tor of Temple Toggle Harpoon. 


MISSION. THIS CALENDAR WAS DEVELOPED 
WITH SPECIAL HELP FROM THE SCHOMBURG 
COLLECTION, N.Y. CITY. 


CALENDAR oz _sr70-acntcan CONTRIBURIONS TO AMERICA 


JUNE 
Drew 1904 1950 
3 Roland Hayes 1887 ---- 


11 Dr. Charlotte 
Hewkindg Brown 1882. 1961 
17 James Weldon 


Johnson 1871 1938¢ 
20 Charles W. 
Chestnutt 1858 1932 


@l Henry O. Tanner 1859 1937 
27 Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar + 1872 1906 
Note: 


Developer of 
blood plasma. 
Concert Artist 


Author , Educator 


Poet, Composer 
lawyer 


Pioneer 
Painter 


Poet — 


On June 30, Joseph Cinque, in 1839 Led revolt a- 


board the Amistad, Slave ship, 
Africa 


JULY 
at Syn, ayaa 1875 1965 
24 Ira Aldridge 1807 1867 
24 Charles S. 
Johnson 1893 1956 
Note: 


On July 18 Sgt. Wm. H. Carn 


cy » 
in 1863 died 


4 Robert Purvis 1810 1898 
7 Dr. Ralph J. 


Bunche 1904 ---- 
tist, Nobel 
8 Matthew A. 
Henson 1866 1985" 


began return to 


Educator ,Presi- 
dential Advisor 
Actor 


Sociologist 


Civil War Hero. 
Abolitionist 


Social Scien- 
Prize Winner. 


Explorer, plant- 


ed U. S. Flag on North Pole. 


10 Clarence Cameron 


White 21880 1960 
14 Ernest Everett 

Just 1883 1941 
16 Peter Salem ? 1816 


Violinist , Com= 
poser 


Mar ine-Biologist 
Minuteman of 


Bunker Hill, Revolutionary 


War. 
SEPTEMBER 
1 Hiram R. Revels 1822 1901 
2 James Forten  =§ 1776 1842 
12 Prince Hall 1748 1807 
12 Jesse Owens 1913 ---- 
13 Alain Leroy 
Latien 1886 1954 


John Henry (Meny writer's 
believe Yohn Hen- 
ry's feats took 
place in Sept. 
mid-1800 's) 

OCTOBER 
10 R.Nathaniel Dett 1882 1943 
NOVEMBER 


9 Benjamin Banneker1731 1806 


16 W. C. Handy 1873 1958 
DECEMBER 


lst U.S. Negro 
Senator 
Inventor, 
Abolitionist 
Free Masonry 
Leader 
Olympic Star 


Philosopher, 
Author 
Legendary figure 
who defeated a 
machine in a 
steel-drilling 
contest 


Pienist-composer 


Astronomer, In=- 
ventor , Mathema- 
tician 
Originator of 
Blues 


15 Wm. A. Hinton 1883 1959 Bacteriologist-— 
developer .of.Hinton test 
for syphillis. 


Woodson 1875 1950 Historian 


19 Dr. Carter G. 


Dear Mr. Carter: 
I am replying te your July letter to Mw. Farmer, 


ms, ey 


In this wery same edition, an 
article stated that following 

a demonstration by nuns and prie 
in Chicago, a nondiscrimination 
clause was added to the Constit 
tion of the organization against 
whom the protest was made, 


Is this really true? 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


I certainly do hope that you wil] answer the points raised in both these 
clippings. If you have a copy of a speech given by you or CORE defending 
demonstrations or giving positive reasons for having them now, please send 

me a copy. Both articles indicate a pitifully meager perspective of the 
Negroes in America as they are now or of the fact that a historical precedent 
is taking place -- a social revolution that is gaining in momentum each and 
every day until or unless something positive is done, and even if done may be 
close to too much too late or too little, too late. My own experience plus the 
perspective given in Martin Luther King’s Stride Toward Freedom, and ore “a 
Lomax’s The Negro Revolt affirm the fact. For the aera. secece a 0 
and Negroes, previously apathetic, I hope you : 

Columbus Citizen Journal setting them straight: And to the N.Y. Times. 

Harold L. Carter 

533 E. Mithoff Street 

Columbus 6, Ohio 
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Mrs. SmiTH Ey JELLIFFE 


July ii 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 

I'm. enclosing a small con- 
tribution to your needs. I know you are 
much too busy for talk, but I presume on 
my age, and the yrs. I've fougaght for decent 
treatment of Negroes...before you were born, 
likely...and the yrs when my Negro friends 
said to me, "You're nutsi" I'm glad you 
are fighting...but it saddens. me as it has 
for years, that you have been led blindly 
in many ways...like, for instance, sticking 
with the Democrats, never fairly appraising 
what was done by Republicans. Personally 
I have little admiration for either; only 
for a few Individuals...And during. all my 
4O yrs of fighting, as best I could, I had 
small comfort from Negroes themselves... 
They have NOT DONE.THEIR PART either...NOW 
I have more faith; it IS possible that 
you,- you understand I mean YOUR people,- 
have finally. learned a few things, and will 
achieve more of the reals freedoms you 
need. And not the least is something I 
have tried to sell for all of my life: 
Namely, FINANCE; Economics....I've been 
laughed at when saying that ONLY THROUGH 
the PURSEst can you reach the masses or 
their leaders. What affects the pocket-— 
book finally reaches far afield...Oh well 
I must not talk so much. The fact is that 
I'm glad that you are fighting, and I DO 
BELIEVE that IF the young, and fanatic, 
can be led, or pursuaded, to win THROUGH 


the LAW, it will work better...but you 


have to expect violence, on both sides, for 
a long time, to win in the end...the more 
it can be controlled, I think,- I could be 
wrong,- the better. And when you are FREE 
to choose either. .political Party...the one 
from which you can get the most. legislation 
that will stick, the fight might be a bit 
shortened...e-but such revolutions take time... 
and I'm with you, and hope for the best 
possible life after the..battle is over... 
which it WILL BE...but God aione knows how 
long..e-Now He is not Allowed in Schools, 
maybe He will finally leave us ali in the 
soup. I still belive in GOD; that is, some 
POWER greater than one can be of one's self; 
.call it whatever, there IS a power stronger 
than any individual....and the Supreme Court 
will not, has not helped, but that too we 
can't fight, seems like.... 

Excuse so much talk...hurried, sincerely 
Belinda Jelliffe. 
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October 6, 1963 


Mr. Gordon Carey 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Carey: 


On August 8 Mr. Farmer wrote to me saying that he was 
referring to you my letter asking for more information about 
his proposed national boycott of chainstores with discriminatory 
policies, 


Recently, of course, we all heard about a Christmas shopping 
boycott proposed by Rev. King and opposed by Roy Wilkins. We are 
not sure what all would be included in such a boycott, and we also 
wonder how this would tie in with the kind of thing that Mr. Farmer 
had in mind. A "Christmas shopping boycott" sounds as if adherents 
would refrain from spending any money for Christmas gifts,which would 
affect the profits of non-discriminatory business concerns as well 
as the discriminatory. 


I wonder if you could take time to write and clarify for us 
the whole situation. A boycott of specific stores we would like 
to support, but I don't think we would be able to get people out 
here in California to refrain completely from Christmas shopping. 


Very truly yours, | 


Wc INS Sigg 
(Mrs .CD) - = Oe Secretary 
Davis Fair Play Committee 


1401 Poleline Road 
Davis, Califomia 


Ostober 1963 


Mra. Sal 
110651 64th Avenue 
Forest Hills 75 


New York 
Dear Mess Rogow! 


I am sorry that your letter to Mr, Farmer came 
at a time when he was out of the state and did not 
come to his attention until recently. Please excuse 
the delay but I am sure you are aware of the rush of 
activities in this office, 


I suppose that the subject of the letter is now 
outedated. However, if there is anything more that 
we can do for you, please let me hear from you again. 


Sinogprely yours, 


Gordon RE, Carey 


Assistant to the 
National Director 


P.eS. For your information I am enclosing oupobstest 
pamphiet "All About C.0.R8.E." 


G&Cr1p 


Ma - 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
THE GRAND CENTRAL PARKWAY SCHOOL SEP 3 a 
P. Ss. 196, QUEENS 
STREET AND 7ist ROAD 
YORK 


113TH 


FOREST HILLS 75. NEW 


Sugust 22, 1963 


Dear Mr. Fermer; 


In behalf of the Parents Association of Public School 196, 
I am writing to you: | 
1. to express our support for the present struggle for 


civil rights. 
2. to get your reaction to how we would like to contribute. 


4s perents and as citizens, our goal is to work for the 
improvement of achools, all schools. We are interested 
in children and not in the color of their skin. 


In our view “Integration” can only be fully realized 
when schools all over the city become what they should be. A 
decisive improvement in schools would benefit children all 
over the city and speed up “Integration”. This is indeed 
@ common meeting ground for parents everywhere. 


Our idea is that we would like to work on a “people 
to people” basis with parents in other parts of the city. 


Our monthyy bulletin SPOTLIGHT woulc like to feature an 
article on the progress of Integretion in our schools. What do 
the leaders of the Integration movement want for this year? 

We would also like to play up our support and ease the 
fear of those who feék that the neighborhood school is 
being threatened. 


We would be most grateful if you would take a few moments 
out of what must be & most hectic schecule to reply. We want to 
be able to quote you for the 1200 families represented in 
our Parents Association in the hope that this will clarify 
for them the concerns of the leaders of the civil rights struggle. 


Very Sincerely, 


ky 
(Mrs) Sally Rogow, President 


P.S. Please ad-ress your reply to my home adcress. fhe school 
is closed. 

Myvddress is: 110-51 64th Ave. 
Forest Hills 75 New York 


29 October 1963 


MPs Henry N. Drewry, President 
ladega College Alumni Association 

Eastern Region 

2 Glenview Drive 

Princeton, New Jersey 


Dear Mz» Drewry: 


C.0-ReE. @xpresses its sin re thanks for your 
 gupport as expre in the resol ieion passed by your 
Eastern Regional Conference on July 28, 1963. 
It is encouraging to have the support of sneol- 
 @agenkuc® ascBalagdegach as Talladega because, as you 
are aware, sO much of C.0.R.E.'s work is with college 
students. You probably know that until we were oute 
lamed in +e state of Alabama, we had an active chap- 


Again 1 id ve thank you for your kind letter. 


Sincesély yours, 


Gordon ER. Carey 


Assistant to the 
National Director 


<5 1 pPor your information I aa enclosing our most recent 


pamphlet "All About CoOeReEe" 


GRC:1p 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


SEP 4 1863- 


EASTERN REGION 


2 Glenview Drive 
Princeton, New “ersey 
September 2, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, President 
Congress of Racial Equality 2g 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


This letter is to call to your attention a resolution 
passed by the Eastern Regional Conference of the Talladega 
College Alumni Association on July 28, 1963. I regret the 
delay in getting this to you but we have been busy planning 
in Princeton for participation in the August 28 March on : 
Washington. The resolution is as follows: : 


Whereas, the long delays, postponements, and 
disillusionment which have been responsitle for un- 
rest and impatience on the part of minorities and, 


Whereas persons representing all faiths, races 
and sections of the country have banned themselves 
together to find solutions to these problems, to 
speed the coming of real democracy to all American 
citizens- therefore- 

Be it resolved that the Eastern Region, now in 
session, recognize and commend the outstanding work, 
devotion and dedication of our several reputable 
national organizations who are engaged in civil and 
human rights programs and movements. Talladega 
College was born as a result of social unrest and 

out of a burning feeling to better rélations of men to 

men. People of all faiths, races, economic status and 
educational achievements have, over the years, co- 
operated, although not in as dramatic a fashion as 
the present time, in finding ways to democratize our 
nation. We are sensitive and appreciative of the 
accomplishments, problems and needs of these groups. 


5 


“ 


{ 


Be it further resolved that the Eastern Region 
supports these effotts, such as the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Feoble, Congress 

of Racial Equality, Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, and Student Non-Ciolent Coordinating 
Committee. We pledge our energy, good-will and fi- 
nances to the realization of the overall goal, which 
all of the organizations have in common, the realizat- 
ion of the American ideal of democracy as proclaimed 

in the Declaration of Independence and in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


With every good wish for early success in the attain- 
ment of the goal for which we all fight. 


_Mo st ah 
xe Ne] 7 


Presiden 


29 October 1963 


Me. Be. Lenderowitz 
797 Schenck Avenue 
Brooklyn 7, New York 


Dear Mr, Lenderowitz: 


There are a number of ways to investigate employ- 
ment policies of factories, The simplest and most 
direct way, although not elways the most accurate, is 
to go to management and tell them you are interested 
in doing a study and ask taem for the information. 
However, you may well find that management might be 
unwilling to give you the information or some cases 
it might not be accurate, | 


You can also stand at the gate or entrance dur- 
ing the time the workers go to and from work. This 
should give you a visual picture of the extent of in- 
tegration. Some good counters might even get a stae . 
tistical job done. However, this still does not give 
you any information on what kinds of jobs non-ewhites 
might be hired in, To get this information you may 
have to stop e6me of the non-white workers and try to 
strike up a conversation, If you do this in the proe- 
per manner, you more than likely may find a friendly 
person who is anxious to give you the information you 
want. 


If the plant is organized, the union may also 
be a helpful source of information. You may to try 
several methods at different places and do some ex- 
perimenting. Primarily, you will simply have to use 
your imagination and common sense. Good luck. 


Sincerely yours, 


Assistant to the 
National Director 
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29 October 1963 


Rev. Hemer Zimmerman 
5000 Indian Avenue 
Chicago 15, Tllinois 


Dear Mr. Zimmerman 

Mr. Parmer has asked me to thank you for your 
letter of September 9 and apologize for not having 
responded to it earlier. Thank you for your comments 


and your support. For your information I am enclosing 
a copy of our most recent pamphiet. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon &. Carey 


Assistant to the N 
National Director 


29 October 1963 


Mr. Lioyd 
411 University’ Avenue 


Bridgeport 4, Connecticut 
Deer Mr, Jenkins: 


The Congress of Racial Equality does not pare 
ticipate to any great degree in lobbying activities. 
However, we do work with other organizations in pushing 
bills as the st r version of the current civil 
rights bill. Most of CORE*s activities are in the 


field of non-violent direct action. For your infor- 
mation I am enclosing a copy of "All About CORE*® and 
a recent CORElater, | 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 


Assistant to the 
National Director 
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29 Ostober 1963 


25 west 13 nd Stree 


Dear Harold: 


it was good to hear from you. I'm sorry I was 
not able to aswusr your letters sooner. I'm sure you 
know how things are in this office t 


Your letter of Sepbember 17 was certainly in- 
espiring. It was really poetic and there gay be ocesg~ 
gion when I will be able to use it if you have not 
objection. 


I hope that things are pr ssing : 
and I especially want thank you for the twenty-fi 
dollarsdonation. Hopefully you have already received 
acknowledgment from the office, 


Praternally, 


James Faruer 
National Director 
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September 3, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38,N.Y. 


Dear Jim: 


Enclosed please find a check for $25.00 from the 
Kingsmen Teenage Social Club of St. Albans. 


The club did not make any profit on their bus out- 
ing to benefit C.O.R.E. However, the club felt so 
strongly about the tremendous work that C.0O.R.E. is 
doing that they took this contribution from their 
treasury. 


I have personally been so busy laying groundwork in 
this area until now I have not followed thru on getting 
all of the youngsters in the Long Island area or- 
ganized into C.O.R.E. 


I will follow thru very shortly. 


Fraternally, 


Von oan < hate 

arold E. Staley 
Adult Advisor Arthur Hart, Jr. 

President-Kingsmen 

Social Club 


to his attention as soc 


FREEDOM NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


BANK IN PROCESS OF FORMATION 


317 WEST 125th STREET, NEW YORK 27, NEW YORK 
Organization Office 
UNtversiry 5-2250 


ORGANIZATION 
COMMITTEE: 


DUNBAR S. MCLAURIN 
CHAIRMAN 


JACKIE ROBINSON 
CO-CHAIRMAN 


— November 6, 1963 


HERBERT B. EVANS 
TREASURER 


IRVING B. ALTMAN 
CONSULTANT 


JACK BLUMSTEIN 
ALVIN C. HUDGINS 
FRANK SCHIFFMAN 


Mr. James Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


\ You are, | believe, acquainted with my efforts to start a .private business 
‘ enterprise to be known as Freedom National Bank, which | feel is badly needed by 
\ the people of Harlem. 


In order to assure that this enterprise will be operated in the best public 
interest and in order to assure representation of the public thereon, | have inwited 
certain prominent members of the community to participate with me in the organizgtion 
of this bank. At present however, we are having certain internal difficulties which it 
would appear revolve around a conflict of the personal interests of the individuals so 
invited by me, and the public interests which | had assumed they would represent. 


| am therefore, asking certain other distinguished members of our community 
to help us in any way that they can in resolving this internal problem and in perhaps — 
joining our group in order to resolve these difficulties and to assure the representation 
of the psblic in this private enterprise. | have verban agreements from Mr. Whitney 
Yound and Judge Edward Dudley who have assured me that they would do all they can 
to help. 


| wonder therefore, if you would consider joining in this endeavor as it is 
my belief that such a group as yourselves could produce fruitful results and bring this 
needed community facility to an early fruition. 


Thanking you for your very early conSideration of this matter, | am 


| n 
Deposits Will Be Insured By Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Mr. John Boardman 
592 16th Street 
Brooklyn 18, Mew York 


Dear John: 


2 United Bederation of College T : 


November 20, 1963 


 Saee Oe ninety. for your letter. I am enclosing a 
Bessy se a fone ides of CORE activities. | 


It seems that the most important thing that children 
can Se. ‘$0. aid in civil ights is to live their lives in 
@ manner a trat tert Gaby god that. cen believe 


‘ly in dh an : Pog there “will qh times in leter years 
an actively work through organizations such as 
8: tcial Equality. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
National Director 


Carole Ht. Epstein 
lofiaje3 
ey -35 26 AVE 
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We ar a qcroup of Whise 


: boys and acts. We ace al) eleven 
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aS Childccn CON ao +> hele. we 
world also like as mach aformahen 


eS eo Se what 


CORE RSAUNY DoES. 


THAWK You VERY MucH 
FOR TAKING THE TINE TO 
Listen VO Us. | 
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as in other direct action p 


: it) Rincerely yours, 


Gorden R. Carey 
Assistent toe the 
National Director 
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SID HILLIARD’S REAL ESTATE . 
SALES - LOANS - APPRAISALS OCT 2 1963 


2301K% A DOWLING | PHONE FA 33-7438 
HOUSTON 4, TEXAS 


Dr, Martin Lather King 
Henerable Roy Wiikins 
Honevable James farweer 


Gentlemens 


Fiest Let me commend all ef you and the other leaders, ine 


cluding Mr. A, Phillip Randeiph's group, fer the great jeb you 
ee 


Gentlemen this is simply a suggestion, take it fer what it 
is worth, but I think it is Septay of you pendering. f Pocgrens 


we will all agree that Governer Yalliace set the stage for the 
brutal aurder of those six young Regrees including the feur 
 $4tCLe helpless ciris that were kilied in the Church in Sirainghan. 
Being one whe has been engaged in politics for the past 30 years, 
I am convrineed that when Gevernor Valiace first went te the seheoi 
and defied the Federal Hershaie and refused te cboy the iaw of 
the land and let these Negre American ehildren in seheol, he coul 
have and shevid have been stepped, Sow the question arises, “who 
could hare stopped hae"? % will tell yeu. 


ie cooenteee Sry iat aes 9 reeeee sone See any cages 


ffice he base pre aeldnee 
prone Rete that is eebenakt A oy get er ev itit. te fe finesekes 
a ave the enes whe eali 


assistance to make the race, Natural 
the shets, I sontend that ha, wee deing esactiy what 
co unether it 


ths wager neckere wanted him Se. ¢e.¢f., he, vous vere 


be Birmingham or Besten, If teow of ebien 2 apesk, beeause I have 
sat behind closed doors with the king makers, — | 


| Now here is my suggestion, When you ‘have these rabid public 
officials that will eontinue te defy the courts of iast resort and 
advocate violence, find out whe the — structure is in the town 


e . 


Br, Martin Luther King September 30, 1963 . #2 


attempt te negotiate with them behind closed doers, then if 
an 0 re them refusing te magethate or they just piain refusing 
7 tol ceiling ner on the ovens of City Halis, 


| Capa 

| the Tichest section of the particular tewn where 
That iw where the power structure lives, You 
thron OF CAPEN TONNE I CLE WED peOnetED 


the py (Ne ene should object to an appeal). 
de two things, it would let the power structure 
where the main trouble lies, and further it 
of the gee structure people thas would like to 


ge conenesenmere tee, willy refer fer te thea) aze endangering 

conectn Mis wat bona in Glas 4% gg only Negroes and a few trashy 
whites are involved in this strugeie, Let me emphasize again that 

instead of going to jail from the steps of the Capitol, go from 

the sidewalks ef the aristocratic areas,(The sidewalks are public 

perty). You could keep your appeal in the area for any length 

of time you thought best, but I believe here lies our ansver, 


Let me say also that I believe with the frame of mind that the 
ero Amer seans are in now a Christmas buying boycott could be a 
Complete succes T believe if a large number of ministers 
?t Selling ations that they are going to 
a wistaas sernen in blue jeans and ask that no one 
woh dressed up from Christmas to New Year and don't 
ning for that ae not oven toys pin el the childrm, — 


ae 


* 


seteve, Soe sath wi 


ie It: @ be a week 
* ‘es Evers and 


s2, "Best tt : ter. she. Setee 
treat it as an original. 
for Real American Democracy, 
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Sid Hilliard 
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Mrs. SmitH Ery JELLIFFE 
31 Crossway, SMOKE RISE 


—a Wednesday 


Octoberes 


errr. 


You have a: hard row to 
hoe...SO many pitfalls...so many angles, 
so much that is phony...I give what I 
can, as I've done these past 30 yéars,- 
when even my Negro friends considered me 
nuts..e.e-long before anyone got with it. 
And I still feel that the BEST tool you 
have is ECONOMIC. I've long held and 
said, that IF Negroes stopped buying 
except from their OWN,- and to Get their 
Own stores,- it would have & greater 
effect than Prayer.....but so far I've 
found no one who agreed. And your 
Successful members: have come late to 
the battle; for long years they ignored 
the whole thing...and STILL do NOTdo 
enough. How to use MONEY as a2 hammer 
I'm not smart enough to say, but it is 
the most EFFECTIVE tool in the kit, l 
still believe....With good wishes, 

Sincerely yours 

Belinda Jelliffe. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Thanks for financial Report.... 


915 West 66th Street 
los Angeles, Calif. 90044 
October 20, 1963 


AIR MAIL 


Mr, James Farmer, Natl. Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 10018 


SUBJECT’: 
MATCH THE -" MARCH ON WASHINGTON " WITH YOUR 
aT TERS FOR CIVLIL RIGHT (A WRITE-IN CAMP- 

AIGN | | 


Mr. Farmer, ‘Dear gir: 


‘This is to urge the Congress of Bao ae L Rquadity 
to inite te. e LSE writing campa re te—in Camp- 


tie aitce :" I Tre. ocr ; 
eee - ™ : een qpeeeensen ABs neon nn - nt 

“Washington” With Your Letters 
tgn arrive ‘Bhort let it be 


Such. gotion wplould be. tue sediatel swe 
pehinhethes Beemer eatiel es oy attain elements in Wash- 
ington are being made: to. water-down: this bill. This 
was pointed out recently in‘a statement made by vapid 
Clarence Mitchell, tab Secretary. for. the NAACP’ s .- 
Washington Bureau, : 


- No dbeee bs 1 x. 3 Rete 
| to on 2¢ ond % 


Also otha. Pe anizs stions should be asked to give 
their support indiudicettine follow: cry adil: ‘Givie, social 
fraternal and religious. organizations, algo all college 
fraternities and sororities and the Press. in turn . 
each of. these should ve. rene to gontact other organ- 
izations. 
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iste i ¥ Roy Wilkt ns, — Sec. WAAL P 

Ae Phillip Ranaohee Head of Brotherhood of Sle ithe 
Car Porters and Whitney, Young, Exec. Sec of. the lirban 


League and Others and seek their cooperation in lauching 
this AMT TELIVE > 


‘| A i Rey Bras A i L October 20, 1963 
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SUBJECT: 
MATCH THE CH ON WASHINGTON" WITH YOUR 


LET: FOR CIVIL RIGHTS--<-(A WRITE-IN 
CAMPA IGN 


I'-would like to offer as a suggestion a slogan for 
this campaign: 


= SE MARCH ON WASHINGTON" WITH YOUR 
BiH RIGHTS" 


DESIGNATE, SUNDAY OCTOBER 27, OR SUNDAY NOVEMBER 3, 1963 
AS oR WRITING DAY FOR CIVIL RIGHTS. 


One. of tikes above dates both of which fall ona 
Sunday should be set aside as "LETTER WRITING DAY FOR 
2B te tis This c ign should be conducted in 

hurches lodges clubs, synagogues and all places. 


Hains most of us could not Ramps ce! in the 


"March" we 

letters: or prenaps better still surpass ite | _avery- 
one should be urged to wri ea “least breif note 
to his Congres sme apa. ti DC = Senators. By merely pert 


ing the shalom cnoty 


cme ; 11 and astive sup 
Rights Bil Preside cenne dy ri 


| ie a final nota 
st rusting __the writ 


: .so they shou: a 
heir "services for this most 


be willing to vou mteer t arvic 
worthy. Cause. hs 
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[AIR MAIL] 


SUBJECT s 
MATCH THE “MARCH-ON WASHINGTON" WiTH YOUR 


SETTERS FOR CIVIL RIGHTS---(A WRITH-IN 


CAMPAIGN) 


This massive letter writing cam aign from the 
Grass-Root Citizens coulda in my Opinion underscore 
all the noble efforts you and other leaders have made 
in working for Civil Rights. It is humbie™ vores 
— Spe ert that this all-out SPTort steming e 

€é will become a Living reality. 


October 18, 1965 


Personally I wish to express my thanks and ant- 
itude to you and other leaders” for all that has been 
done toward bringing about complete emancipation for 
our people. Also I believe their are many who share 
these sentimants. | 


i implore you and them to make the WRITH- iN CAM~ 
FAiGY sanaliy as effective as the SIT-IN, KNEEL-IN 
LAY=IN CGAMPS dy etce have been. eet uae | 


Sest wishes for passage of a cen and mean- 2 
ingful Civil Rights Bill. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mr. Farmer: I am more than sympathetic to your letter - I am of course 
positively on your side. In the past I have contributed to Core. 


Of recent months I have become shocked by the increasing amount and open 
character of Negro anti-- Semitism. As I am Jewish I take this more than 


lightly. 


I meet more and more Negro people who are echoing these sentiments and it 
is difficult to just write this off as the mad ravings of Malcolm X and 
Company when more and more individual Negroes echo the same tune. 


It would be unfair to criticize the leaders of the Negro movement for all 
this, but it seems to me that there has been no organized response by Negro 
leaders and Negro press to counteract all this, and if there has been such 

a response it has not been adequate. 


The State of Israel, beleagured by hostile neighbors on all sides, and desperately 
in need of friends everywhere recently did a courageous thing. That country had 
received political support and financial aid from South Aferica, and despite 
this, and despite its need for such support from anyone, that tiny country 
saw fit to break off relations with South Africa on account of its revolting 
and degrading Apartheit policy .. .. . . larger and stronger countries, 
our own included, who are in much less need of the good will of S. Africa 
| have as yet been too timid to take such a step. 
ie some 
Yet, talk to /Negro people and they will be quick to tell you about “Jew 
Landlords", ™ Shylocks" etc. and they can quote you almost verbatim from 
Alfred Rosenberg, Adolph Hitler etc, The position of the State of Israel, 
'.and the almost universal moral, political and financial support of individ- 
ual American Jews gets quickly forgotten. 


halt to all this. No one need mention that you have enough to do to fight 
ignorance from without, but some effort, even a little, should be directed 
toward ignorance from withinxy 


/ Mr. Farmer, don't you think there is a need for the Negro leaders to put a 


. would like to send a contribution but would like to think it is going to 
friends, . 


Alan Bernson 
Alan Bernson Lumber Co. 
Chestnut Hill P.O. 

Newton 67, Mass. 
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ACI. I believe I am correct in stating that CORE's menbership is nov 
greater than either of the two organisations which you mentioned. Our 
national menbership is somewhere in excess of 60,000 members. 


i'm sorry that I do not have at hand the copies of Dr. King's message 
which you requested. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
National Director 
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yf | America's Freedom Myth 
| To the Herald Tribune: 

The myth of American freedom should be 
emphasized by erecting a large electric sign 
at the Statue of Liberty with flashing words: 
"For Whites Only* 

Should this proposal be adppted I will 
contribute the first $25.00 towards erection 
costs. 

The sign should not be removed until the 
Declaration of Independence applies to every 
human being in the United States with meaning- 
ful civil rights legislation. 


Martin J. Garnier 
100 E. Palisade Ave., 


Englewood, N.J. 


NOTE:.....This letter was sent to The N.Y.Times, The World- 


Telegram and to The Record, Hackensack, N.J. 


Oct. 24, I963. 


Addendum:......Will CORE consider this proposal and organize 
a committee to carry the plan through? 
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JEAN L. M. POUTEAU, M.D. 
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July 18, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
Executive Secretary 


CORE 
38 Park Row 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


As a member of CORE, as a man deeply concerned about equality 
of rights for all people and as a practicing psychiatrist and 
teacher, I want to express my views ~~. the recent events 
throughout the United States, in this late spring and vo gg 
Summer. I am referring igs mingreoman to the violence and the 
controversy over militancy as exemplified by the exchange between 


James Meredith and tgyRoy Wilkins. Parenthetically I understand 
that Mr. Wilkins is a member of the NAACP and not of CORE, yet 
my remarks apply to CORE as much as they do to the NAACP and any 
other organized group attempting to diminish injustice. 


My point is simply this, that all Negroes and Whites parti- 
cipating in the fight for equal rights for the Negro must accept 
responsibility for the violence that has been a manifestation 
of that attitude which Time magazine has called, rightly or wrongly, 
the new militancy. The os cries out, "now is the time for 
equal rights - we will no longer be denied”, My reply to this is 
that provocation will be met with provocation and more violence 
will erupt. It will not matter who is right in the eyes of the 
law, because passions and feelings are such that in some eyes, 
the Negro is never right and in other eyes the White is never right! 
In such an emotional climate there can only be more hatred, in= 
justice and delay in attaining equality. Further, the summer time 
is the time for violence. The successes of fall, winter and 
spring may be the failures of summer with its heat and idleness. 
(The statistical evidence for this is impressive! ) 


So, I ask you to enjoin the militant, the angry and the inm- 
pulsive to restrain themselves a little longer and not retaliate 
to White or Negro provocation. Equality is now in sight. The 
methods of patience, tenacity, courage and tolerance are bringing 
Success. Your very success causes adherents to join who are less 
controlled, less thoughtful, less patient. Unless these elements 
are sharply curtailed the whole issue of racial equality may be 
stalemated in bloodshed and military control as was Little Rock. 


Jean L.M. Pouteau, M.D. 
JP:ms 


770 © STREET SAN RAFAEL CALIFORNIA GLENWOOD 6-3421 


BERNARD L. LESSER 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
66 COURT STREET 

BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


Ulster 8-5774 


August 7th, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 

c/o Congress for Racial Equality 
58 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer; 


This is an appeal to make August 28th, Civil Rights Day; 
Freedom Day or a permanent holiday. — 

I, the unknown soldier of peace, the private citizen, obscure, 
one of multitudes, am now strangely roused out of the slumber of 
acceptance of an evil status quo. I respond strongly, thriklingly 
to an unknown force bedded deep in the spirit, moved by the March 
On Washington. I “moved to break through every barrier of restriction, 
racial and otherwise, in which we have all lived imprisoned for endless 
centuries... This comes at ai time when all Science, all Knowledge bids 

us open up the prison. The Christ bids us of old, open up to Lovee 
of alle The common Humanity in our hearts bids people of good will 
open up to enlightenment, break the chains of ignorance that bind use 
How long shall we be animals? Is nobility dead? Is unbounded 
Happiness for all to be forever a Myth? A good place to start is heree 
The emotions are moved by this March of the Spirit of All that is 

Good and Right. This is the real New Frontier. The New Frontier 

of Inter-Racial Enlightenment. The Return to God and the best in use 
The New Freedom from our chains of Prejudice and Ignorance; Hysteria 
and Selfishness. America must be worthy or it does not deserve to bee 
Let us all join in this March one way or another as our own March to 
True Freedome 

I ask you all to proclaim August 28th as Civil Rights Day, a 
permanent holiday and Holy Day, a Day of Constience and Correction, 
of Freedam and Enlightenment. To that end, I ask all redl Americans 
to close their business, stop work, meditate and Marche I ask the 
President, Governors, Mayors and County and Local heads of Government 
to proclaim this great holiday, CIVIL RIGHTS DAY, or better yet, 
FREEDOM DAY. I ask the press and broadcasting to quickly spread 
this appeal for a new American Institution, August 28, all the 
peoples* day. 


Very truly yoyrs 
B:LL:fl | ernard L. AG & | 
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210 West 10lst Street 
New York 25, New York 
Apartment 15 Vv 
December 21st, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress for Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. rermer: 


We are seriously concerned with an everlasting 
Memorial to be deicated to President John F, Kennedy. 
the following suggestion is respectfully submitted 
for your evaluation: 


Our schools of higher education should add 
to their programs a course in Peace, This course 
should seriously explore the solutions upon which 
to achieve peace, in order to achieve this goal, 
I feel we must first understand the diseased aspects 
in human vpeletions which currently bBlock the 
achievernent of peace. By isolating these aspects, 
we will create the foundation upon which to seek 
solutions and convey universal understanding and 
co-operation, 


Go-operating in this suggested study should ._ 
be political lesders,. psychiatrists, psychologists, 
Sociologists, economists and leaders in other 
fields dedicated to serving humanity. 


uur Serious students of higher education will 
gain some degree of understanding which they can 
cultivate into constructive action. 3 


I reSpectfully appeal to you to evaluate 
the above and to guide me concerning a proper 
approach in conveying Peace. course. 


Thank you So very much, 


With kindest regards, 


Sincerely, 


) a a 


Arthur Murray Aibinder 
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1964 Feb. 13. NY wb h 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


Please allow me this afterthought: 


The landlords that buy and manage this rotting kind 

of building and exploit so meanly the poor tenants 

are now to get help and to save their holding? 

That the city will work out a program to improve 
the houses, even carry them till it is in a 

condition of good use and then hand it back to 

the previous holders? And you are to promote 

for this? I don't get it Sir. 


At least seek to set up a non-profit association 
in which the tenants can have a control and 

: from the community societies now in being tie 

| the use of land to a non-profit or co-op housing 
scheme. If one is going to get subsidy, loans, 
and the tenants may even voluntarily raise their 
rent costs...why not give them,the best? “nd 

the best is not to give it back to the old land- 
lord of the property. | 


+6 begin with, the tenants must support the 
progrmm and I am inclined to believe that they 
will do it more gladly with their own company. 


How about the future of housing in the neighbor- 

hood? Are we to see only for a few years ahead? 

Why not insist that the company of tenants plan 

to put up new housing, they design, they pay for 

from what they can.? All this can be done but 

whatis lacking is a simple belief in the true cap- 

acity of the people. And the lack is that there 

is a poor understanding of how well a co-op 

program can work. f&mmmnhmm After four years of 

work, and 200 meetings with a Harlem co-op I 

think above all, the tenants will support a co-op, 

Who will discipline it and manage it till they 

learn? Thirty years ago Mr. Kazan did this for 

skilled workers and thus the United Housing Found- 

ation. Today we need this for the people who 

are in existing houses. 

Yours sincerely, Wdem te WW 
William Horvat 
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2907=l\th.St. 3 
Santa Monica,Calif. 90105 


Feb. 20,196) 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 

As one who watched David Susskind's 
program "Slums, Landlords,and Tenants",which ex- 
posed the frightful conditions of Harlem housing, 
may I suggest that Core give some award of 
recognition to Mr. Susskind. The two successive 
Sunday evening programs did more to expose the 
self-pitying greed and stupidity of the attorney 
for the landlords,than a dozen magazine articles 
could have done. If Core can obtain the film 
shown by Mr. Susskind,I believe it would be a 
rewarding move to give it wide publicity. 


Sincerely, 


doploe, Unites 


auditions for the New York Philharmc al as yp 


3 March 1964 


wen, B. ¥. 10023 


Just @ note to thank you for keeping us informed of 


ciate your efforts to insure that the personnel of 
the Philharmonic reflect the national and ethnic 
makesup of this city. — 


Stessenly yours, 


Gordon R. ¢ 
Ash@stant to the 
National Director 


PRE PHILHARMONIC -SYMPHONY SOETETY OF NEW YORK, 1@C. * FOUNDED. 1842 


New York Philharmonic res 14% 


PHILHARMONIC HALL © BROADWAY AT 65TH STREET * NEW a@en, N.Y. 100283 


CABLE ADDRESS: Philharmon 


TELEPHONE: TRafalgar 4-2400 


February 12, 1964 


Mr. Gordon R. Carey 
Program Director 
C.O.R.E 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, N.Y 
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Dear Mr. Carey: 


Attached is a notice concerning Violin 
and Cello auditions to be held next month, to fill 
vacancies in our orchestra for the 1964-65 season, 


If you know of any qualified candidates 
who might be interested in these auditions, please 
forward their names and addresses, or have them write 
to me directly in order that we can assign specific 
times for their auditions. 


seph DeAngelis 
chestra Personnel Manager 
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45 Nance Road, 
West Orange, New Jersey 
February 28, 1964 


Dear CORE, 
Vicious police dogs have often been the in- 


struments used to break the back of non-violent demon- 
strations for racial equality. 


Demonstrations might prove to be more ef- 
fective if civil rights groups adapted the same strategy 
that the U.S. Post Office Department will soon be using 
to protect their mailmen against vicious dogs while carry- 
ing out their duties. Soon all mailmen will be equipped 
with a spray designed to stop a charging dog by temporarily 
PRaYaAxyexuxx blinding the dog. The spray is supposed to 
send the dog whimpering away. On the other hand the spray 
causes no permanent damage to the dogs' eyesight so that its 
use can not be condemned on humanitarian grounds, 


. I would suggest that the organbers and demon- 
straters in the front ranks carry these sprays and use 

them whan it appears that the dogs will be set upon then, 

The benefits from the use of these sprays would be many: 


1. Reduction of casualties from dog bites 


2. A great morale-—boosters for the demonstrators 
who would see the vicious snarling police dog, the symbol 
and instrument of resistance to racial equality, reduced to 
a whimpering,retreating beast. 


4. Longer demonstrations 


4, Preventing a non-violent demonstration evolving 


into an all-out pitched battle because of the proveations of 
the use of police dogs on human beings. 


If you think that the idea is a good one, you 
might get in touch with the Post Office Department to get 
more details about the anti-dog spray. 


Sincerely 
SA Mle. 
Sheldon Gellar 


P.S. May I also suggest the use of ear muffs to protect 
demonstrators against damage to ear drums in the case that 
fire hoses are turned against them? 


en 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
March 8, I964 


« ¥ 


Mr. Gordon R. Carey 
Asst. Nat'l. Director CORE 
New York. City 


Dear Mr. Carey, 

I do not doubt that Mr. White has misinterpreted, misrepre- 
sented, and exaggerated; I find very little to agree with him 
about these days. However, if you cannot see how picketing the 
Senate or a Senator can be interpreted as intimidation, then 
you, Sir, are misinterpreting the whole meaning of this mon- 
umental struggle for justice and the rights of Man. 

Picketing, demonstrations are justified, necessary, and eff- 
ective when in protest against action taken or not taken; they 
are NOT justified and can be nothing but destructive when action 
HAS NOT YET BEEN TAKEN. If you picket Sen. Dirksen, you are 
not protesting against am injustice, you are wielding a club 
and shouting,"Go along with us,- or else}" 

Incidentally, that was a most revealing(?) slip of the type- 
writer: hard for heart. Do not make the mistake of hardening 
your hearts at this late date when you have everything on your 


side, when victory, at long last is at least in sight. 
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QY March 16, 1964 
SS Canfield, Ohio 


Mr. James L. Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 358, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


In the March 16, 1964 issue of the U.S. News and World 
Report, a small article under the title, “Some New Tactics 
in Civil-Rights Push" in which an illustration of a 
greatly disrupted supermarket appeared. An identifying 
sign read, "Compliments of C.0.R.E." (a copy enclosed) 


As I am not aware of all the facts leading to this dis- 
ruption of private property, I was still somewhat dis- 
pleased to see that C.0.R.E. would use a method of this 
type in which much damage and loss could come. On the 
surface, this just does not appear to be the type of 
approach your organization would sponsor. 


NOR 


Would you be so kind as to further siesaten this illustration? 


May I say, I have been in great sympathy with your or- 
ganization. I know your purpose can only improve the 
negro, as well as, the white communities in our country. 


BAA: Qu py: 


Mr. Val Galieti 


Thank you. 


NEW TACTICS IN CIVIL-RIGHTS PUSH 


ce Negroes 1 now are. folie out some 
_. new factics in ee demon- 
: a oT : at, a 

| nique, roid in pa ae in 


late February, Negroes enter a super- 
market accused of-hiring too few Ne- 
groes. There they fill shopping carts 
with groceries, take them to the 
check-out counters and allow the 


merchandise to be rung up by clerks 
on the cash register 

Then the Negros 
no 


baa ore 


walk out, paying 
leaving behind the 

which then must be 
to the shelves. Store owners 


_ complain that this tactic causes spoil- 


VICTOR ASSELIN FUR 


352 Seventh Ave. - New York 1, N. Y. * BRyant 9-8830 
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VASSAR COLLEGE 
POUGHKEEPSIE -NEW YORK 
Office of the President 


March 31, 1964 


Mr. Gordon R. Carey 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 

My dear Mr. Carey: 

Thank you for your letter of March 25th in 
reply to ny letter to Mr. Farmer. I ean only say 
that I regret that the leaders of CORE did not 
condemn the Triborough Bridge incident. Leader- 
ship in the organization should be able to devise 
more effective and dignified means of bettering 
what we all know is a deplorable situation, 
Hoodlum demonstrations such as that one can only 
strengthen reactionary forces and antagonize 
potential friends. To seem to condone such a means 
of expressing frustration, pain, and hostility 
undermines confidence in the leadership of an 
organization that should have much to offer to all 
American citizens. 


Yours sincerely, 


NV Depenee (. WAatrede 


Mrs. George B. Wislocki 
Assistant to the President 
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Mr. Tom Steger 

TOM STEGER ASSOCIATES 
155 East 50Bh Street 
New York, N.¥. 10022 


Dear Mr. Steger? 
It was good to hear from you again. I would very 


much like to see you and suggest you call my secretary, 
Miss Lubelsky, to arrange an appointment. 


Sincerely yours, 


155 EAST SOTH STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 PLAZA 55-5974 


Ba. TOM STEGER ASSOCIATES 
oe” 
x 


rar te aay 
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March 17, 1964' 


Mr. James Farmer 


| Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York City, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I'm sure you don't remember me, but we met several 
times during the war when you visited CPS camps. I was 
a camper from 1941 through 1945. 


Except for joining the March on Washington my business 
has so absorbed my time that I haven't done many of things 
I would like to do. One of which has been to meet you 
again. 


However, now I believe I have an idea that might in- 
terest you. 


May I have few minutes of your time, 


Sincerely, 


(OU— 


Tom Steger 


April 14, 1964 


Mre. Charity D. Corley 
435 Convent Avenue | | 
New York City 31 | 


Dear Mrs. Corley: 


Thank you for your very nice letter of March 22 | | 
and for your congratulations end criticiems, neither of which : 
I completely deserve, though I do appreciate your spirit. ' 


On listening to a reebroadcast of the program, I 
realised that there were many things that I should have said that 
were not said, and a few things which were said that @ight | : 
better have been left unsaid. I doe not agree that you completely j 
on the March 16 boycott. Our chapters in New York make the 
decision on such issues. On the February 3 boycott they were 
unanimous. @ announced their decision. On the March 16 boycott i 
they were divided, not on the tactic, but on the date and the j 
way it was selected. Consequently, their decision, which seemed 
to me a wise one, was to allow each chapter to determine whether 
it was in a position to support a boycott on that date. Five 


I think the schools issue is an extremely complex one, 
as developments in the past few weeks have shown, and requires much 
more imaginative thinking and planning than any of us thus far has 
given it. We all share the blame on that, but steps are now being 
taken to correct the situation. If successful, they will produce 
a more basic unity, which I believe to be more important than 
the admitedly valuable face of unity. 


Thanks again for taking the trouble to write to me. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


April 15, 1964 


Mes. Etta Spirer 
1237 Knickerbocker Avenue 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


Dear Mrs. Spirer: 


I have read with much (nterest your letter of Merch 15, 
and feel that you have an excellent and constructive idea. In fact, 
the same suggestion hes come in from other sources. 


We are giving the suggestion most serious and careful con- 
sideratiag, and a decision will shortly be made on it by our | 
National Action Council. The most serious problem which I can 
: foresee is that we may find that the mail order house which cooperates \ 
: in this program discriminates in employment in some of their local Sa! 
units. It will be extremely difficult to check this out in every ere es 
detail before launching the campaign. But I am sure thés problem is not 
insoluble. | 


Thakk you very much for taking the time to send us your 
very useful suggestion. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Varmer 
National Director 
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a /\\V Brotherhood Month, 1964 


Dear Friend: 


A few weeks ago the Ku Klux Klan burned 150 crosses in front of the 
homes and churches of Negroes in southern Louisiana. Intimidation is 
not new to this area. Many, active in the CORE voter registration ef- 
fort, have lost their jobs; Kenneth Johnson, a youth of 16, was sentenced 
to the reformatory until he reached 21. We have just secured his release 
on a court order. We combat many such injustices in the courts but it is 
a slow process and a day spent in jail can never be recaptured. 


Louisiana Story, 1963 tells of one important battle in our struggle; 
there are many others. We have built educational centers in small 
Mississippi towns where our field workers have been shot at, arrested 
and beaten (three are now receiving extensive medical treatment). In 
Williamsburg, South Carolina, hundreds of Negroes stood in line before 
the voter registrar's office all day, day after day in the winter cold 
and summer heat, when only a handful were registered. The registrar 
finally capitulated but not until after one year of sacrifice. 


Last month, for the first time since reconstruction, Negroes voted in 
Tensas and in West Feliciana Parish in Louisiana. This year we reg- 
istered 17,000 Negroes--more than twice as many as last year. CORE 
field workers help open parks, public buildings and restaurants, carry 
on employment and housing campaigns as well as voter registration. 
They receive only $25 a week for all expenses and yet we turn down 


requests for field workers because we don't have the funds to hire more. 


CORE field workers face daily violence, intimidation and imprisonment 
in Louisiana, South Carolina and Mississippi. They are willing to risk 
their lives so that we may all secure our freedom. We can make some 
attempt to match their sacrifice, insofar as we can. We have come this 
far, we must not let up. Let us continue by giving as much as you can. 
Please do it now. 


Sincerely, 


s F er 
National Director 
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April 15, 1964 


Mr. Norman Uphoff . 
45 University Place 
Princeton, §3.J. 


Dear Mr. Upho§gf: 
I acknowledge with thanks your very interesting letter 


af April 12.. I read it with much profit and think your idea has 
a great deal of merit. 


Before launchias anything of this nature, of course, we 
would want to nian it more. ee That we will proceed to 
do. 7 | 


Thanks very much for the suggestion. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer . 
National Director 


~NORMAN UPHOFF Seat cononr—-seeee 


School: 45 University Place 
Princeton, New Jersey 


ATril 12,1864 


Mr. James Farmer 
Congress on Racial Equality 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


You are surely a very busy man, but I thought that you might consider an 
idea for civil rights strategy in the South which occurred to me after 
reading of Louisiana's plan for unpledged electors. The "source" of this 
idea will not prove or disprove its merits, but you may he interested to 
know that I am the son of Walter and Mary Jo Uphoff, acquaintances of yours 
frou FOR days, and the brother of Gene Uphoff, who spent part of the summer 
of 1961 in Parclhman, Mississippi as a CORE Freedom Rider. A+ this tine, I 
am doing graduate work at Princeton in the Woodrow Wilson School ot Public 
and Internitional Affairs. 


There are a great wany "local" victories to be won through direct action in 
Southern communities, hotels, restaurants, stcres, et. al. to be integrated, 
but the overarching problem, it seems to me, is how to change the power struc- 
ture in the South. The Negro in the South is beginning to gain electoral 
power in many areas, thanks to the work of CORE, SNCC and others, but the 
political parties are "state" parties and rea!ly no attraction to Negro voters. 
These “stute™" parties need to be challenged, and perhaps they are setting 
themselves up for 4a challenge by providing for "unpledged" electors in the 

‘64 presidential election. 


The enfranchisenent of the Negro in the South will not. be enough to alter 
fundamentally the power structure which is manifested in the parties, but 
it is a major step. At the same time, there needs to be white leadership 
which can bring at leust some portion of the white community into a more 
moderate position (if only at first in the secrecy of the voting booth, ) 


My idea, stated simply, is that civil rights leaders devote their full ener- 
gies this summer aud fall to the registration of voters with the conconitant 
condition (explicitly or tacitly agreed to by the Presicent ) that the Presi- 
dent cenpaign actively in the two or three "break-away" states for a slate 

of "national" Democratic electors. I heli+sve that President Johnson 18 Sin- 
cerely committed peisonally to the cause of civil rights, although his "timing" 
muy disappoint us vhen it comes to political implementation. Fe has now made 
his pro-civil rights position so clear, however, that he can hardly backtrack. 
The concern of civil rights groups seems to be how vigorously he will state 
his position to Southern audiences, because if any white American can meet 

the race issue head-on, it is President Johnson, as President, as a Southerner, 
and a8 a white. The question of voting for a "national" slate in Levisiaany 
Mississippi and Alabama should be a question he would tackle, but civil rights 
groups cuuid give hin an "inducement", 


President Johnson wouddsseem to derive the following advantages from such 
a "concomitance": (a) he would have a chance to win these electoral votes -- 

if he doesn't campaign there, he would probably have no chance at all, and if 
there is significant Negro registration, the chances of winning in a three- 
cornered race, with Johnson on "your" side should be fairty good; (b) if a 
measure of civil rights direct action activity in the South £8 directed towards 
other "local" goals, the likelihood of great violence grows, with considerable 
embarassment to the President, but also likely some alienation of whites in 
general (I say this sorrowfully but realistically) -- if the "issue" is the 
right to vote, this is about as clear-cut an issue as there is in civil rights, 
and white sympathy is more likely to ralx}y to the Negro; and (c) his own pro- 
gressive program will be continually slowed down and/or tied up unless he chal- 
lenges the reactionary elements ih his party who have built their seniority and 
power on a racial electorate -- the President may not wish to confront this 
question, but it is crucial for the shape of American politics fer the future -- 
a "challenge" is impeiative. 


For civil rights progress in the South, I see these advantages: (a) a chance 
to have the explicit support of the President in the South at a time when it 
is important to crack the color line -- get whites to venture across and join 
in any way with the Negro in the South -=- the President can be the most arti- 
culate spokesman for equal rights, as an “American” ideal and in the region's 
self-interest; (b) greater support from whites across the country -- ayain I 
express my sorrow that there is a mood of resistance to the "pace" of civil 
rights activity -- tie victory cf the civil rights bill plus electoral victory 
in the South could make headway as well as any way I can think of at the time; 
(c) conceivably one or two of the "national" Democratic electors would be Negro 
in each state -- a very important symbolic move; and (d) this would he the 
first break-through toward a re-alignment of Southern politics. fi understand 
that SNCC plans to have about 1000 fieldworkers in Mississippi this summer, 
with the support of national church organizations, This would be a geod start 
on such a strategy. Also, such a strategy wovld focus and direct the efforts 
of civil rights workers, possibly intensifying them because of the fact that 
the "goal" is tangible and visible -- so many registrants by October 15, or 
whatever the date would have to be. Certainly the movement would have to di- 
versify its effortsagain, and it might never during this time ignore the many 
ills to be remedied, but the concentration rovld be clear and unequivocal, 


Obviously you know the South and the Presicent and thecivil rights mevement 
better than I deo. This may be a hair-brained idea, and if it is, just igncere 
it. Since if you want to explore this it would be best to have no publicity 

I will assure you that I kave mentioned this to nobody. The President would 
surély want to be consulted informally (secretly) in advance if there were to 
be any such approach. (I wonder if Harris Wofford is still on the White House 
staff.) I'm sure that you will know how to handle this in the most efficacious 
manner. With my continued support for you and CORE in the struggle for freedom 
NnoOWe 


Sincerely vours, 


Norman Uphoff 


April 22, 1964 


Mr. John McCaba 
6506 East Halbert Road | 
Bethesda, Md. : 


Dear Mr. McCabe: | 


Thank you for a fuller expression of your views on : 
the matter of timing and tactics in the civil rights movement. 
I agree that frank criticism and full discussion of these 
issues can be very constructive in serving ovr mutual cause. | i 


Sincerely yours, 


4 James Farmer 
National Director 
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Mr. Edward F. Nash 
1483 Silver Lake Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90026 


Dear Mr. Nash! 


Thanks for your recent comments sent to Mr. Farmer. 
We appreciate your reminder that much greater efforts must be 
madertaken to educate the nation to the real aspirations and 
goals of the Negro ccumunity. There is a tremendous job to be 
done as well in educating our own forces to the meaning of the 
white reaction to the civil rights movement. We are doing 
our best within the limits of our resources.to the sercinuc 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
National Director 
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Mr, James Farmer, National Director (CORE) 
38 Park Row 
New York 365 N.Y. 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


Recent white resentment to the cause of civil rights--- 
especially where civil disobedience is involved-~--cannot 
simply be regarded as growing antipathy to violence... Rather, 
I see needless tragedy developing along the entire rights 
front, in that too many people among the so-called majority--- 
the mass of politically=-illiterate Americans---imagine that 
the Negroes! drive for equal rights represents a voracious, 

unlimited drive for "power". Too many Americans in our 
power-oriented culture, lacking real political sophistication, 
see the current drive for rights=---admittedly, mostly when 
the struggle takes a violent turn---as a jeopardizing factor, 
threatening their own security.. Such persons do not realize 
that the country's enlightened Negro leadership, along with 
other liberal elements, is, ostensibly, striving for a more 
democratic social order (truer political and social equality), 
an order which will secure and guarantee the meaningful rights 
of all its members, 


This aspect of the rights struggle should be clarified, 
so that the Negro will have am opportunity to more fully 
understand the nature of the white "backlash", and, thereby, 
meet it more resourcefully. By the same token, the white 
majority needs to understand its feelings, so that it may 
successfully accommadate whatever dislocations, it must, 
without fear, 


3 Of course, the irony of it all is: whatever rights Negroes 
secure, will further democratize the nation as a whole. This 
point cannot be made often enough. 


. Ne/sh 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Honorable Charles C. Diggs, Jr. 
Congress of the United States 
House of Representatives 


Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Diggs: 


Do forgive the delay in replying to your letter 
giving details of the animal repellent, but my schedule has 
been so hectic lately that I have had hardly any time at 
my desk. 


I am most grateful to you for taking time out of 
your own busy schedule to send me the information, and am 
inquiring into the possibilities of using it in the South. 


Kindest regards, 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


~ f} . 
CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. / BR pn COMMITTEES: 
131TH District, MICHIGAN . oo {Ns FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
DETROIT OFFICE: 


oO — Congress of the Anited States 1018 NEW HOUSE OFFICE 
atin Damertene Saeeea Bouse of Representatives CAprroL 4-312! 
Washington, B. C. 
y) \ \” 


May 4, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 

Executive Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Someone recently requested that I secure details relative 

| to an animal repellent which is being used by the Post Office 
| Department to protect postmen from being bitten by dogs. 

The thought behind this request relates to the protection 

of Freedom Fighters from police dog attacks. 


LI have secured this information and I am enclosing it for 
your general use. 


With best wishes, I remain 


Sincerely, 


\ ge » ~ 
CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. \ \ . 


Member of Congress 
United States of America 


Enclosure 


Benorable Charlies C. Diges, Jr. 
House of Representetives ° 7 
Reem 1015 

New house Office ... 

Vashitigton |“ OD: tC.” 


Dear Congressmen: 


Tn response to the telephone call received from your offtes today 
information es "Malet" may be obtained fxen: 
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Byron Rebertsen 

2 Beaumont Avenue 
McCloud, Califernia 
March 14th, 1964 


Gemgress ef Racial Equality 
3@ Park Rew 
New Yerk 38, New Yerk 


fatl. Dir., Jameg Farmer: 
Dear sir: 
As an organizational leader + (yoursel?) and a deveut member ef ~.. 


masses ( 1f) ef a fersaken peeple we have os many things in 
commen-~—i a aims, eur hepes and dreans, eur needs. But it 
is just se. with eur other men out front, the leaders ef varieus ether 


leadership orgamisations. They shere im these dreams and hepes and 
aims and great needs. Their wants ceincide with eur ewn, and those 

ef the WN masses. But, tak: all wings inte consideration, there 
seene te be w lack of y . : the varieus Negre. 

: ers he Varieus ergani setions. Altheugh + eo aims are suppesed- 
The same the leaders seem to take each and | y oppertunity te eri- 
tieize the actions ef their brether oy pany sationsl-leadership. The in- 
ternal struggle fer leadership recegnitien | by eur leaders has there- 
fere tekem om the evertenes of a pelitical feree. Am@ is causing con- 
, Comm within the venk~ene-file. 


Bquelity! Ve have made our bid for equality but fail te 
the masses that ene leader is equal te the ethers; that the mr 
of each organization are meant te bring about the same ends. But #11 
mem are equal except Negre Tentenes Ne, Negre leaders are net equal 
ene te another. Ser sre their leadership erganizsations. And it is 
this very attitude that wil} @efeat the cause ef FREEDOM and LIBERTI, 
which we se brasenly denenstrate for in the midst of ridicule ané ha- 
rassmernt. When our leaders become redundant and estentatious and 
tend te denounce one anether befere these when they should seek te in- 
tg their unity upen, then the masses will surely turm frem them and 
e up the cause freeden witheut these whem they once supperted, 
fellewea faithfully, and believed in. 


When it dees become necessary fer eur leaders te disagree, — iv be 
befere the eyes eof our adversaries? Sheuld it ever be necessary te 
belittle ome anether se as to impress the se-called liberals and ned- 
erates eof the Caucecian race whe feel that they sheuld direet cur 

3 “f equality? What is gained te impress th ese 

whe st slowiem and at the same time lese the re an@ suppert 

ef the masses? Is it thought te be s te or! ay such dis- 
ceré on national television networks and ether news nedia? 


: edge het cere it net fer aneh eivvil inablaner wa aunt 
net have made the few gains that we have im recent. years; mer, weuld 
America be eut frem under British rule. Or has this greet lessen been 
se feelishly fergetten? | 


And is it necessary that any time the (white) feels and express-— 
es disguss im the Negre masses that the Megre eaders sheuld ee = 
whites and therefere cendenm the masses os irre 


ea acerca nl bat. wot peer eto sme Lesdirebte,. | 
sheuld lead--wise and valiant., And much ef whet is being vitecased 
teday is far frem the wisdem ef great leaders; the simcere masses can- : 
net wait fer their leaders te decide which is the best image te pre- 
ject befere the se ed. liberals se ae met te lese their suppert; 
suppert. which under such: circumstances was never really eurs te lese.. 
Hell, if we wait any lemger fer eutside we will find that the masses 
> have began te heed men like Haicen Xo. 


Se let the time be mew that. eur leaders quiet dewm and push ex im w 
greater and unified effert te secure eur rights. THE MASSES ARE IM- 
PATIENT’ And there is « meed@ fer mem like Frederick Douglass ("We 
peeple that has selely depended upen . fereigu aid, er rather upen the 
efferts ef these im any way identified with the eppresser te unde the 
heavy burdens, ever steed ferth im the attitude ef freedem.") ; Henry 
Highland Garmet; and, Samuel Cernish an@ Jehn B. Russwure ("We wish 
te plead eur ewm cause. oe hav : fer us. at 
wemen like Sejeurzer Truth al Arri | j , Baths 
appeal te American Negrees--Nerth,. om. East and ‘tont——-t5" ‘Pecegnize 
their cemmen preblems and umite te selve them.") 


Se cesider cenferemce and silemce whem it becomes necessary fer you 
te disagree, and seck te impress these whem yeu represent. and uet these 
with whem yeu are actually at emds.. 


Cerdially yeurs,, 


a 
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Dear Mrs. Dantzic: | 
k you very, wie for your. casast letter ent 


CORE button with a World’s Fair 
planning something along that line. 


shor . you might be interested in seeing the’ 
enc losed button which we have just hed made. 


We appreciate your help and support. 
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1558 Carroll Street, Brooklyn 13, New York 11213 PR8—7506 


Mr James: Farmer, National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York City 


Dear Mr Farmer: 


In order to provide needed funds: for CORE, to provide a 
means for the Worlds Fair—goer to indicate his views rdé- 
garding civil rights and. public demonstrations: without 
actually"picketing"at the Fair, and to provide a slogan 
which summarizes the situation emphasizing the words. 
"CORE" and "FAIR" without actually referring to the 
Congress of Racial Equality or the Worlds Fair by name, 
I should like to submit the encbdsed design for a button 
to be sold outside the Fair and simply worn by anyone 
spending a day at the Fair. In this way every visitor can 
literally carry the message, while acting in a peaceful, 
dignified and non—organized legal way during his day 

at the Fair. 

You may certainly feel free to utilize this idea, or 4 


related one,in any way you may decide . All I want is one 
of the buttons in a hurry,to wear when I also visit the 


Fair. 


Quite frankly, I realize that this is no substitute for 
the activities: your group is planning, but I do feel it 
would provide a means for the less militant but equally 
sincere individual to participate in some way. 


My very best wishes in all your activities. 


ye 


Ph, 5g Jerry ae Zic) Lents 


PS. If you would like me to send alternative slogans or 
designs, I have several others, though I prefer this one. 
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RODNEY B. CURTIS 


Licensed Surveyor 
1622 N. VISTA ST. « LOS ANGELES 46, CALIF. ea 
YWwoon—7-4406 
HOLL GIE-LT 2 as? 
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May 19,1964 


Jemes Farmer, 
Director of C Ok &. 


Dear kr. Farmer: 

it appears that the "powers" in our country are siore 
concerned with creating a sanctimoneous image abroad than in effecting 
iiberty and justice at heme.l would like to help change all tha¥uow in 
this year of the Olympic games. 

I believe that 6 or 8 top track athletes could do much toward 
shocking the indifferent public@ into c clear view of what is going on. 
any effort to put freedom ahead of vainglorious prestige would be a truly 
noble deed.wWhat 1 have in mind might be called treason,but I call it 
dedication to patriotism. 

Without our negro stars,the U.S. team would place about fifth 
instead of second or first in Tokyo.l believe that a few such top 
performers could be found who would be willing to go to some southern 
towns shortly before departure time for Tokyo this summer,and there 
exercise their constitutional rights of "liberty and the persuit of 
happiness’? for which they would be promptly jailed. | 

All Hell would then break loose and bail would be posted, transpottation 
would be arranged ete, ge | 

CORE would probably have the names of other innocent citizens who 
were also jailed in each such town. If I were a black track star instead 
of a retired Civil Engineer,and were jailed in such an unjust manner in 
this "land of the free",I would refuse to leave until my fellow patriots 
had also been pardoned. 

It is of no real importance that I happen to be caucasian, but ams 
it was a pleasure ,and pr@fit,to me to be able to have three of wy four 
surveyors,during the last four years before retirenent,who were very 
efficient,likeable and able young negroes;the best survey crew in all wy 
58 years as a Licensed Surveyor. : : 


Truly yours 
ee 


Ore 


. 
a 
Pd 
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Me. H. M. Blalock, Jr. 

Associate Professor of Sociology, Yale University 
304 Ransom Street 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


We were Mame Se. yaonive your seumaaie et, sruemeesen- 
You are no doubt aware that Jim was in Chapel Hil) 
occasions. 


Mr. James Farmer 92 
Congress of Racial Equality \\,) 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


Perhaps you will remember me from the two-day panel meeting at Bennett 
College two years ago. I am currently on leave from Yale in Chapel Hill, and 
will be a visiting Professor here next semester. While we have lived here some- | 
what as outsiders, our contacts from graduate-studentzi days plusk those with 
faculty and other liberals have made it possible for us to assess the local 
situation reasonably well. The following represents the picture, as I see it, 
from the perspective of the most liberal and responsible etements in town, | 
(I am referring mainly to what we would both refer to as "genuine" liberals, 
namely those representing the most liberal 10 per cent of the faculty, and 
the most liberal 2 per cent ofthe white population. Many of these persons have 
been leaders in the past demonstrations of last summer and before; nameay those 
demonstrations which actually achieved the desegregation which has occurred,) 


There is genuine concern among these persons that you may not know the 
real picture in Chapel Hill. Several indicated surprise, for example, that 
adult leaders such as Charlie Jones (Rev. Charles M. Jones) have not been con- 
sulted. These persons , particularly Rev. Jones, having been the prime movers 
in Chapel Hill over the past 15 years and Bnjoy considerable respect among liberals, 
Charlie Jones, for example, was ousted from the Presbyterian Church about 10 
years ago, and stood alone among ministers. Today he is the leader among a con—- 
siderable number of young and liberal ministers. He has an important following 
among the facuaty. Both President Friday and Chancelor Agcock, for example, are 
members of his Community Church which, incidentally, set up an integrated kinder- 
garten long before integration took place in the public schools, 


Secondly, there is the knowledge that the percentage of liberals who would 
support a public accomodations law represents at most 30 per cent of the voters, 
probably closer to 15 — 20 percent. Many people don't realize that Chapel Hill 
and other college towns do not contain a majority of faculty people. It attracts 
a large number of retired people, and commters from Durham and the Research 
Triangle area, There are also, of course, a large number of non-faculty person- 
nel. Generdlly speaking, the liberal faculty memabers are concentrated in the 
Liberal Arts, and represent perhaps only about half of the faculty. The percentage 
of "liberals" in the t&6h can be estimated from the results of the campaign to 
get signffures for the Ministerial Association adg@ in the Chapel Hill Weekly. 
Practically everyone listed in the telephone diréctory was contacted. The favorable 
repponses ran around 20-30 per cent. What is worse, perhaps half of the reactions 
were highly abusive and suspicious, rather than sounding "on the fence" or op- 
posed for rational reasons. Many of the telephoners felt compelled to quit be- 
cause of the abuse they were getting. I cite this not to indicate that Chapel 
Hill is less liberal than, say, New Haven, But I think it indicates clearly that 
local sentiment is pretty much in line with the ald@ermen's vote. What makes matters 
worse is that the two liberal aldermen both come up for election next, ami it 


may be long time before the conservatives are defeated, Most likely, an intense 
campaign will result in the defeat of the two liberals, 


I have talked with a number of high-ranking faculty members, including two 
political scientists who have been most active in "the cause." They are almost 
certain that drastic action on the part of CORE will resuflt in the election of 
Beverly Lake as the next N.C. governor. They believe that Gov. Sanfords strong 


(2) 


reaction was in large part motivated by the need to head off Lake who, as you 
may know, came close to winning the last election and is a frontrunner in the 
coming one. These faculty meméprs, as well as several of the administrative 
officials with whom I have talked, take it for granted that the recent "Gag 
Law" passed by the legislature was really an attempt to silence faculty members 
regarding the integration issue. The administration, which has pipelines into 
the legislature, believes that it can swing the votes in the next legislature 

to kill this bill. But it believes that the best tactics will involve working 
primarily behind the scenes, via trustees and other influential persons, I 
would hope that before you engage in any action you will talk with both President 
Friday and Chancellor Aycock. These men are both liberals. But as representatives 
of the University, they may find it impossible to negotiatéz, once "hostilities" 
have gotten under way, 


There are a number of things that can perhaps be accomplished through moderate 
types of demonstrations and negotiations, backed by threats of sit-ins. To me, 
many of the fundamental problems here are economic and involve much more than 
merely getting a few Negroes hired by local businesses (and certainly more than 
breaking down the few remaining restaurants which discriminate). As the town's 
largest employer, the University is an important source of strength. While I'm 
sure that on the top and near top levels the official policy is one of non-dis- 
crimination, there are quite apt to be departures from this at the lower levels 
(e.g. promotion of janitors and blue-collar employees), I'm sure that many more 
Negro secretaries am other white-collar employees would be hired, if trained 
personnel were available. Qualified Negro individuals should be encouraged to 
apply, and to obtain training. School integration is proceeding well, but Negro 
students are running behind primarily, I think, because of differences in parental 
standards. Our daughter, for example, is in a second grade class made up of "ad- 

vanced" students, only one of whom is Negro (whereas the school is 20% Negro). 
Since there are no public kindergartens, I doubt if this is due mainly to dif- 
ferences in their first grade preparation, Perhaps work can be done with Negro 
parents (as in St. Louis) to help them to emcourage their children with home- 
work. A program might be started (as at Yale) to tutor talented Negro youth who 
might tend to fall behind or drop out of college prep courseg,. These programs 
would not be dramatic or productive of headlines; but I'm sure they would be 
favorably received, At the very least, if your group works on such problems 
along with more moderate groups of liberals, it should take some of the "sting" 
out of the sit-ins. Many reasonably-minded liberals sincerely question CORB's 
tactics as mere headline-producing, or as efforts to outmaneuver the NAACP. 
You should take steps to correct these impressions, since they are not mere 
rationalizations on the part of prejudiced individuals. A series of "private" 
meetings — not open to the press — with these moderate groups would help your 
cause immensely, They should be carried out before "D-Day." These groups are 
not, for the most part, composed of so-called Southern "moderates" who merely 
wish to stall as long as possible. Since local Negro leadership is notoriously 
weak, and I think legitimately considered immature, these other persons (mainly 
white faculty members) must be counted on to advance things once your attention 

is directed elsewhere, 


I hope you will take these suggestions seriously, and that you or some 
other person from the national office will visit the community for a series of 
conferences before you take any action. You would be very urmise, I think, to 
deal only with persons like Dunne and Baker who, I gather, have became very much 
alienated from other groups of liberals, 


Best wishes for a successful campaign. 


mM: 
Me Blalock, JIe (Assoc. Prof. of Sociology, 
304 Ransom St. Yale Univ.) 


Chapel Hai1, N.@. 
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Mr. James Farmer y 


Congress on Racial Equality 
38 Park Row | 
New York, Ne Ye 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Many of us who unquestionably support the American Negro in 
his civil rights fight are not being called upon to 'stand up 
and be counted'--and I would like to suggest an idea that might 
remedy this. 


Since it goes without saying that family and other responsibilities 
keep a great number of people from attending non-violent demonstrations, 
sit-ins, and the like, why not ask Americans to strike at the heart 

of everyday commerce=--and, in so doing, reveal their positions without 
leaving their homes? 


I'm suggesting a limited economic boycott of major national manufacturers 

for a specific, predesignated time period. In other words, a number 

of widely known products, one in each field, could be listed for 

Americans to completely avoid buying for a period of two months--if 
they wish to protest this shameful business. 


I leave it up to you to determine whether or not this would be 
feasible--or of any real help--but it seems to me that a national 
boycott might be a very powerful weapon at this stage ° 


If you've already thought of this idea, I and my friends would be 
interested to know why it couldn't work! 


Sincerely, 


[ee ba 


Lorelei Lewis 
College Division 


BLACK ae - TAR 
Political Association Inc. 
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New York, N.Y. 
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BLACK - STAR 
Political Association Inc. 


New York, N.Y. 


"DECLARATION OF POLITICAL DOCTRINE” 


We the “American Negro", declare that on June l, 1964 and henceforth 
throughout all the History of Mankind, that we shall not be required 
to pay rent, as reparation for the terrible crime committed against 
us and our heritage. | | 


We declare this as a monument to our two late great Presidents; John F. 
Kennedy and Abraham Lincoln, who died for the "Unity of the Nation." 


We declare this for our immediate “Freedom.” 


We also demand as "Citizens" of this vast rich nation “Aid to the de- 
velopment of undeveloped peoples.” | | 


We declare this in order to build a capitalist economy among ourselves 
so that the peoples of the “world” can go into a peaceful transition 
to a better life and peaceful co-existence. 

We can no Longer live in peace under oppression. 


We seek the Freedom of all Men but no man can be free until the 
"American Negro” is free. 


This is holding up the progress of the “world.” 


We declare this because we the “American Negro" feel more qualified to 
lead Africa than Africa is to lead us. 


We are not angry or bitter nor ashamed for our present condition for 
never in the history of the “world” has a people “awaken" to find thenm- 
selves in a “position” to change the course of "world history” in the 
name of Peace and Good-will among men. 


We are a very tired people and a very poor people after having been 
enslaved for 400 years. 


We demand Reservations as the American Indians. 


The Reservations are where we now reside. 


a 


We are 4 non violent, non-prejudice people and we are agreeably 
engaged in the good old American game of “politics.” 


We suggest that if one must be prejudiced, it it be part of their 
nature. 


Merely refrain from vanilla or chocolate ice cream and not people, 
for it is merely the “idea” that makes it so. 


We declare that we have an “idea” that we have earned this a hundred, 
million, trillion times with interest. 


Our problem is economic. 


To be free, we must have control of the three essential of independ- 
ence ~- food, clothing, and shelter. 


With the problem of shelter already “solved." 
We have cured one third (1/3) of the so-called "Negro Probiem." 
The problems of the distribution of food and clothing, we can. solve 

easily among ourselves within the framework of a capitalist (Negro) | 
economy. 

The war on poverty is a farce without Negro Liberation. 

We intend to charge genocide before the United Nations. 


$0 many of our a fertile young men are in prisons throughout 
the nation. 


And for what crime? 


For having had a crime committed against then. 


We demand a United Nations review board to screen these "victims" to 
see if they are fit to live in a society more favorable to their 
betterment. 


We demand these so that we can enjoy some of this wonderful capital- 
‘istic life that we so unwillingly built for the wonderful American 


people. 


we do not oppose white supremacy. We have nothing to oppose it with. 


However, we do challenge it. 


Taxation without representation is a universal crime. 


We ask all the peoples of the “world" to help us in our struggle for 
freedom. 


BLACK STAR POLITICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


il Organization with affiliated local groups working 
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to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


38 PARK ROW 


NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


COrtiandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 
Richard Haley 
assistant to the director 
Carl Rachlin, Esq. 
general counsel 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 

Roger N. Baidwin 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Algernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 
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David Livingston 
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Ira DeA. Reid 
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Jackie Robinson 
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Lillian Smith 
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Gardner Taylor 
Howard Thurman 
Bishop W. J. Walls 
Goodwin Watson 
Joseph Willen 

Jerry Wurf 

Charles S. Zimmerman 


OFFICERS 

Floyd B. McKissick 
chairman 

Rudolph Lombard 
-Ist vice chairman 
Wilfred Ussery 

2nd vice chairman 
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Alan Gartner 
treasurer 

James Peck 
CORElator editor 
Gordon Carey 
program director 
James T. McCain 
director of organization 
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community relations director 
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THANK YOU FOR WRITING, 


20 June 1964 


Mr. Mortimer Mulford 
13 Oakwood Drive 
Monroe, Conn. 


Dear Mr. Mulford: 


Mr. Farmer has asked me to reply to your letter of 
January and apologize for not having answered sooner. The office 
becomes swamped at times and it becomes virtually impossible to 
handle some of the correspondence. 


We appreciate your suggestion about tool makers. I am 
certain that you are correct in your belief that these types of 
jobs will continue to Be needed even with automation. We also 
agree that the problem is basically mm economic. 


However, in order to achieve good jobs, Negro Americans 
must also feel a sense of dignity and must have good educations. 
I do not feel that any one approach to America’s racial problem 
will suffice. We need to continue attacking racism and bigotry 
wherever it exists. 


sincerely Ours , 


Gordon R. Carey 

Assistant to the 
GRC:LP National Director 
BNC. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, NOR THE ACTIONS OF THE COLORED AS LISTED ON THE 


LAST PAGE (EDITORIAL )OB THE CURRENT SATURDAY EVENING POST....AND 
IF YOU FAIL TO LOOK INTO THOSE 40,000 HIGH PAYING TOOLMAKER JOBS 


IN THIS AREA, I THINK IT IS A MISTAKE. HAVING LIVED FOR OVER 90 
YEARS, I HAVE SEEN MANY CHANGES. BUT THE HATE MUST STOP ON YOUR 
SIDE TOO, THE WHITE MAN MUST NOT BE AN ENEMY, HE MUST BE OUR 


PARTNER. BLESS YOU AND GOOD LUCK, 


MM. 


I APPRECIATE IT.« I AGREE ABOUT GOOD EDUCe 
ATIONS, IN FACT HAVE BEEN SAYING IT FOR 60 YEARS. BUT DIGNITY CAN- 
NOT BE GAINED UNLESS IT IS EARNED. BIGOTRY AND RACISM (ON BOTH SIDE 
MUST DIE. BUT THEY WILL NOT DIE BY IDIOT ACTIONS OF THE WHITES IN 


pens to be & poo in a 
At any rate, thatke for the idea, your interest and 


Dear “Pe Farmer--- 


For what it is iia have thought of a 
picketing idea called the wade-in. 


% The concept is to have pickets holding 
placards wade through a pool,say the Unisphere pool 


at the World's Fair. 


| It would shew that ‘civil Pights people have a sense 
of humor and might get a soft sell kind of sympathy reaction. 


And when the police,especially those stiff-necked . 
Pinkertons, waded in the water to arrest the pickets the | 
effect I be Lieve, wenss be similar to the Keystone Cops. 


Would this appeal-to some of the more 


adventurous COREsmen? 


e 


4? 


ee 


Sineerely 2 


G4 iy 


Hegry Null 


Mrs. ae Je P. 
155 | 


NY. 


This is just a note to acknowle@ge your letter of April 20. 
and to thank you for sharing your thoughts with us. 


For your information I em enclosing a copy of This is CORE. 


pas Sincerely yours, 


? ) Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
National Director 


oe 


yr” 27th June, 1964 


Mr. Gordon R. Garey 
Assistant to the 

National Director, 

Congress of Racial Equality 


Dear Mr. Carey: 


This is to thenk you for your otitis of the 
points which I raised in my letter of April 23rd, and also 
for the literature explaning the organizational structure 
and procedures of CORE. 


I have pondered your explanation of civil disobedien- 
ce, and I now have a very different opinion from the one I 
carelessly formulated in the past. This was also enhanced by 
a viewing of the television program COURT OF REASON on June 10, 
on which Mr, Farmer brilliantly debated Mr. W.N. Seymour on the 
topic "Is Civil Disobedience Ever Right?" Mr, .Farmer pointed 
out (much to the dismay of his oponent!) that when former Gov. 
Ross Barnett of Mississippi denied admittance to the University 
of that state Mr. James Meredith, HE was practicing a form of 
civil disobedience, but it was unjustifiable because an elected 
authority should not use the machinery of the state to thwart the 
Constitution which he has sworn to uphold. | 


I was superabundantly pleased by the copies of THIS 
IS GORE and CORE RULES FOR ACTION which you sent to me. I had 
no idea that your organization was as well-organized and well- 
versed in democratic principles and procedures as it is. I am 
very impressed, and it is relieving to know that in this age of 
fence-sitters there are a few civic-minded people who are will- 
ing to place their own lives in constant jeopardy in order to 
put freedom into action. 


With sincerest prayers and best wishes for the further- 
ance of your cause, I am 


Very respectfully yours 9 


= 


Vincent D. Kruse 
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AN 
Cavalry Rd. J 
Weston, Conn. 


Jan. 39, 1963 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


I was in the audience at the Memorial 
service for John Kennedy in Westport at which you Spoke 
and enjoyed very much your parable for the shoeless. 


This iS not, however, a fan letter. I 
mention your address because of itS implications. Many 
people in this country are prepared to make an effort 
towards more understanding of relationship to people of 
differing backgrounds, but they don't know how to implement 
their wish. I have been thinking for Some time of ways and 
means to help in this area and recently came up with the 
following idea. 


It seemS to me that one of the things that 
is needed iS a place for people to meet, in a relaxed manner 
and not obviously for the expressed purpose of "mixing" 
as such. Also, CORE needs and will continue to need funds. 
It also has access to reSources in temms of people: both 
those who need work and those who might provide capital / 
money for CORE'S use that would be returned, possibly even 
with a vidend, on a buSinessS-like basis. I Suggest the 
establishment of a new chain of restaurants, to be called 
The Black and White (or equivalent)with both decor and dishes 
on that theme. (Sandwiches with white and rye bread may be 
in dubious taste, but the idea might appeal to the clientele) 
Booths might be arranged so that privaey might be sacrificed 
for an atmoSphere of conviviality with restraint, to provide 
Socially sanctioned places for Negro and White to meet. The 
profits, after payments to the founders, would go to CORE, and 
I suggest that many people who would not give donations or their 
names to Support Your work, would,however, buy a hamberger and 
coffee at a place made pleasant by both moSphere and purpose. 


I recognize that thetg® are many problems 
implicit in Such a venture, not the leass8 of which is the 
negetive reactions among unenlightened individaaks in the 
area or areas where this is first attempted, and the violent 

Torms it might. take. However, I send the idea hopefully, 
to be used if and however you wish. 


Sincerely 
? 


Gian O: Keke 
Ma. 8.0. 


A. R. K. JERIC 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
246 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE CABLE ADODORESS 
RAVENSWOOO 6-6997 ARKJERIC, NEWYORK 


July 19th,1964 


a 
; 


Mr. JeFarmer, — 
Director, COR 
48, Park Row, NYC.,NY. 


Dear ir Farner: 


I followed with much intetest and respect your position on today's TV 
program. Here are my personal remarks. 


Forhto be belong to the Liberal Party is wrong in the inst Deavee The se 
called "liberalism" in USA is*matter of the past, as yeu se e reaction ef 
the American people. People are fed up of the me=-too policy of the Republian 
former leaders, and I will tell you why. | 
Of course there are many reasons, one of which may be a racial problem, 
but this is in my opinion one of the small ones. 
The main reagen is the cracked-down pdicy of extracting yearly over 100 
billion Dolars from the american working class and from the investors 
- the policy of tax-and-spend - and spending it for various projects, from 
which the ‘merican people have no benefit at all. Harlem is poor, wumeducated, 
unempleyed. Meanwhile the Federal Covernment extracts yearly over TEN BILLION | 
Dollars from Manhattan only. Thus, how can Manhattan people and its business | 
: bear more burden? Tf they would pay less to the Federal bureaucracy the 
State and the City may tax more and get more money in order to alleviate 
the misery and powerty in Manhattan, especialwin Harlem. Take only one 
example of the crime the iashington bureacracy was doing in the last 20 
years: they supvortec the communist slavery in Yugoslavia by having civen7 
the butcher Tito @ntil now over THR AND A HALF BILLION DOLLARS. “on't yeu 
think that with this money we could¢college-educated all the Negros avai- 
lable in the United States? You forget that the American cerporations and “ 
business pay 52% of their profits to the Federal Gevernment only. Being the 
employers in this capitalist country I am askirg you how they can expand théér — 
employment and manufacturing prégrams? Look what the monopolistic Unions are 
doing? The "liberals" force upon business the minimum wage increase. Is this 
rig*t to those who await emepFyment and would be happy to work for less. . 
Therefore, your place is not in the Liberal party, but rather in the Conser- 
vative party. You have to choose, either “Bee people in USA be free oer slave. 
The thang is that the people in USA are a and that they decided te 
smash farther attempts of Covernment paternalism, of Government taking care eF 
from the craddle to the grave. I am a salesman, using Subways daily, and 
certainly am not in sympathy of your attacking Commissioner Murphy. We need 
not 25.000 but 100.000 policeman and the new trend in American policy, which 
is cemingyto protect our personal freedom for the sake of @ large and free 
America will assure better lecal “overnment for all Americans, @¥ will give 
mere opportunity to every ‘merican net by lip service of the Kennedy and 
Johnson t¥pe, but ef a Golwater type. Believe me, I know what opp sr 


means. Kinéy comment. Sincerely yours, — 


' . 


ee 2) es 
* * 
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Mr Joel Schenkman 
2281 Loring Place 
Bronx 68, New York 


July 20, 196k 


Mr James Farmer | 
C/o Herb Callender 
Bronx CORE 

1301 Boston Rd, 

Bronx, New York 


Dear Mr Farmer, 


I think it would be very good to have you serve the nation 
in elective office. I first thought of you opposing Rep. Chayton 
Powell in the Democratic » arco Opp years hence, but you would 
be an improvement over many candidates in various Congressional 
Districys. As you know, it is helpful, but not necessary to have 
a long term residence in your appropriate district. 


Although I do not in any way represent knowingly any opinion 
in the Reform Democratic Party, my brief and minor association with 


them during Ambassador Jonathan Bingham's successful campaign has me ) 
convinced that you can get their support in cyprtain districts. 


I would be sufficiently rewarded having you in office, especially, 
I think, if you were to replace Rep. Powell. 


If there is any way I can help you, I will be glad to do so. 
Sincerely, , . 


Ae SK) ¢ a 


a 


July 20th 1964 


Mr. James Farmer, Pres. 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The Southern States will try their best in the comming elections, 


for imposing their desires against recently adquired laws. es 


Definitively, the Northern States must act to define the laws of 
the Land and the sentiments of bBhe majority. 


For a long time, I have been wondering, whv your Organization (which 
is the only ever given any idea or movement towards real progress 


J 


of minority groups), has not taking to attack the finances of the 
South, right here in the North, by boycoting or at least: recomend- 
ing not to use products manufactured in the South; and not to bu 

in stores which sell them, if necessary. 


Furniture, is one of the biggest southern commodities, sold from 
here to California; automobile parts, cigaretts of course, etc. 


Stores will definitively be willing to stop selling their products 
for avoiding having pickets and even manufacturesrs:‘will be willing 
to move their factories, therefore: sooner or later, they will cap- 
itulate , onee morel,. 


I will be very happy to be of assistance to your Organization in 
whatever I be able. 


Cc 
203 West 9Jlst St. 
New York 2k, Nexksé 


_ 


P.8.=- Enclosed, please find copy of letter refering to a very 
' interest We case, you may like to know about and which 


I am instructing Mr. Pereyra to send youe 


July 22nd 1964 


| New York 17, Ne Ye 


Dear Mr. Javits: 


_ The country points with pride to its most valuable possesion: the 
Constitution; magn i with hepe towards recently adquired laws. 


But 7. ald. Shiba iy have any importance, meaning or are of any 
pe Bees and everyone?. 


Would a political ype no ag financial - position, origen, ascentry 
or the desire of a power Maker", gh to hamper the 
pn administration of "the fer and Laventhgetion by the proper” 
rities even when the reputation, hap cL are a: future and Human 
and Constitutional Rights of an individual are ‘fected? . 


The followi is a ease in which not one, but a dozen of ee and 
Constitutional Rights were i violated, » ‘tan at t there being 
any possibility for the affect e justi@e at all brought 
up, even to the point of not hav ng the attention | PUment 
of Justice or of its agency: the Federal Bureau of Investigatio : 


Mr, Jorge Marco, is a citizen of the United States of. America, who 
came to the country as an inmigrant several years ago. As a meme~ 
ber of a distinguished family, his interest was not in just. earne 
ing a living, but in taking part in the life of the community and 
country and to establish a decent and secure home, with a decent 
and safe future in this country, which did not seem feasable in hise 


During 19 957, Mr Mr, Me was residing att 239 East Seth stheet iy 
“aan oe ere —< period of one ya ear, . “iia Sr" ener ) 

eve y’ was very active in: gra Sieine 
Commedy, "ta, with two appearances in emda, Pho and a yesh 
play in "whieh was considered the best and most talented; he was 
affiliated to the Republican Partye 


Contrary to many inmigrants, he learned ge wadde, associated 
easily with those born in the U.3.A. as with those from other 
countries regardless of location and adquired new customs, 
according to time and need within a distinguis atmosphere. 


+ in History of the United 


hay 
cs Administration For 
examination, required 


Degree: aeoet ~. Me. had 


rigid physical 


. _— ™ -" "7 — 


Because of having obtained gesagt cote in Liberal Arts and Sghonene 


ne nbn ong tight 
being high 


Of course, Mr. M. held himself from the table in the hall 


» —, 


for a Second Class Pilot License, as he had applied for a position 
with the Civil Aereonautics Administration. 


During the month of August 1957, he was employed by the U.S. Post 
Office and on the > adlad ty of the 30th, few hours after leaving work 
and returning from a Tennis practice, the following took place: 


Ag the Lanlady was not ~~ the house, Mr. M. went downstairs, to 
sate Sp ase oy he ass saw two men, whom he thought were the 

been a leak in the house) and whom as soon as 
opened the door, pushed it and made their way in, grabing him. 


M. thought it was a "hold up”, but as the men started to 
cak what cas’ nano, be bneun oink’ the sare Sit alse’? 


iverutey, 
matter yy came peacnds)« 
him, saying that he had to go with t 
pean 5 Wiggs it was difficult for Mr. Mes. 
passing a "Reg | 


ts” 
New 4g rn, n ye Bon stor 
hts an 


8 will be for anyone else, 
: tion of the State of 

, and esive the 
are stat and that after 
rent i: 4 rfelig pet gp ee gs: 
0 wer il, that the same Police, which sup- 
gened' 7 protect che y aaker and confort of the residents » be the 
one “idee without: a Warrant, at night, gets someone out of his 
residence, hitting, » Pulling and punching, without even 
having a charge against a personte 


the s- 
tairs, the doors and yelled for help until Le im the haldy the so 
bors, "to whom he asked to eall the cint two blocks away. 


The uniformed po ice came and the men were real + 
tives from the 1 recint 43 ex 
investigation of this). 
it was said BBve. ‘the. reason was: they 


The heteer 1 was not ike fo "ew ita contents of 


While questioned, he indicated agp could not any information, 
before seing?! “8 Manuel Villegas of the ( ae General of Coe 
lombia who was the opus Fak iveune™ personally knew at the time and 
call ero Martin yt 5 pb seny pg who was his J 5 ogre BS ow pe at 
Wine partic ac eS. 
Thi is ¢i Lor pheelnthe sags My but not 
allewed to speak to Mr. Marco. 
tal, There, 
same anse 


in his same 
nformation from 


A Doctor came then and Mr. M. was taken to Bellevue Hos 
he was interrogated by a woman doctor, to whom he gave 


; ~ aliens ie : “=n - 
» €.23 : 
a 4 


explained and again reqhested to communicate by 
telephone, which never did happen. | | 


The letter was shown to the female doctor, who gave it back to the 
"cops", as they said: wanted it for making a case.s..(7),. Was it a 
criminal case then and the admision to the Hospital without prove7. 


The following Monday was Labor Day and Thursday, he was called by 

a doctorg whom with pn 4 despotic manner, started to ask questions 
and to hon as previously: he indicated was unable to give any in- 
formation before seing the two previously stated persons and once 

more, he wrote their names in order to avoid wror ing or any 
mistakes; the doctor kept asking questions which Mr. M. simple did 
not answer. | ) 


wers previously 


At the: same time, Mr. M. indicated, that «in case~ of being mentale 
ag. Ses it was up to his relatives abroad to determine were to bring 
him, as he did not wish a goverment institution or within the U.S.A, 
at all whatsoever (different life, ideas,:.etc.). | 


Let's not cergete that it is unlawful to deprive anyone of freedom 
or be placed in an institution, unless the person can be harmful to 
Others or self. And it is impossible to believe, that Mr. M. was 

unable to take care of himse 5 when had his life and activities so 


well scheduled and administered without anyone's help. 


Why wasn't the letter ever shown? ; 
fare" when thousands were practical 
without the City or State doing sigeiieg 
atives abroad entitled to their rignt 


He was permitted to leave the room, but recalled later on when ane 
other doctor was also present. The vcrevious doctor started all over 
again, Mr. Me gave the same replies, wrote the names of his two. 
friends he wanted to contact. and top. speaking when the doctor — 
kept asking questions, who exclaimed tothe other doctor: “it's 
amazing, he will not ansW@r any incriminating questioni". 


Then he was told by the first doctor: "I'm going to m= you te a 
State Hospital unt you "cool off aes ey 

The Hospital was in Central Islip., L.I., where sent on Monday, Sept- 
ember 9th 1957, There, the entire questioning process begun again | 
and as previously, Mr. M. gave the same answers, wrote: the same 
names and requested again the opportunity to ephone, which once 
more was denied. 


Mr. Martin went to Bellevue Hospital as well as to Central Islip - 
State Hospital, but in neither was allowed to see Mrs Me} however, | 
when in Central Islip, was questioned by the doctors, who what | ieee! 
really were seeking was: someone who could and would have signed ; 
consent for civing Electrotherapy!{!. a i 


Mr. Me was perfectly aware of it, because: he was not questioned @F 
treated like a mental patient at all since the begining; if there 
have been any interest in helping and trating him as a patient, they 
would have not sent him saveuer Bhine away, without making it pos- 
Sible and letting him talk to his 


friends, or refused to allow them 


aking the long trip. The reason?: the "cops" 

footies" in the wrong pls 
vine toy cag interest 
=" Ah hp Song : beige 

i p alertness prevented iti. 


fernor of New York and of course: 


nap Mr. Jamie Pe Farley, to whom Mr, Marco 
y after receiving a promotional letter ask- 

re one teen es vee Domes 
| ed of othe: burn 


a a "Second nd Glass Gitisen", whom yr not peachy, rights 
Pig} edge of claiming and knowing, but to b 
U eoots 


es, that Mr. M, wasn’t so "nuts" and managed t 
ard) ata and gne half months within a y dine where 


the desired signature allowing the Ele« mess sskey 
disgraced him and will have a Broom hr Re a 


His previous wife was even given an allowance from the Veteran's 
pig > eos chpamares while he was never given a cent or even status as 
eteran. 


The letter was never shown to him or anyone else se, but doctors ex- 
plained later, that it didn't say: "jump", but: “parachute”, howe 
Reveal they kept interested was in obtaining his is Life History, 


fifteen, 
‘years, aid po dln lh eas ss of Place 
“the “heck” out of him"; even so, ee did not ‘Bive: 
ife History. 


jg prc later, he was allowed to walk the gounds, what gave him 
rtunity to try to contact lawyers; without results, as they 
nterested in his financial status primarily. 


After two years in that Hospital, two friends came from Washi ston, 
De Ce and him out on August 6th 1959, before “he would | 
spent ano * winter there and had been to late". 


His search for a Lawyer desiring and able to take hie case has been 
fruitless, because of finances and because of their 0} — of: 
"there is not use to sue the City or State”, “you can’t fight City 
Hall"; plus the rule of the 90 days. | 


When he left the Hospital, contacted two lawyers: one, recomemded 


ebony 8 


je the: Bar Association, was given five hundred dollars feat a frie 
has, did no ar ag oe pane gh stg ols age dell The other? 
two hundred and y dollars by him and after Milne se nothi 
My. M. wrote to him requesting the return of the money, =, law 
did tip the Police of where Mr. Me was and the Police went lo 
for Mr. Mes of course: he was aware. Later he was told that this 
lawyer held a position as a professor with the State of New Yorks 


That this is a " case is not true; it is a very well known 
eur of having been given the name of "Rail~ 


8 at pee 


as?! 


cial ame ambition ra any * Pee ; . zs 
Sc sanatnas oF of patient 8} doctors ed in ma 
wot pation beings 


ego and for whom 
tity for another vacancy and en ly judg: 
tate in condening an innocent father, in order to ir 

jobs and to obtain the backing and money of soramted politdelane 


and racketeers. 


Who ever does fot agree with this, please then inform met how does 
organized erime exist and can be organisede..e?. | 


Will it ever be possible that the reputation, t A. " y 

and damage caused to this man be restored? that he e 

urn and safely live in the United States o Or" 

mer wife allow his son to be with him?; that him and ethers be @al 

to walk the streets and have their homes, as places for rest and” 
het thane 2 fears don't, ¢o 


efter vl instead of nightmares.sece? C 
as consequence of the acts of the ths one and other authoriti oe? 


Is it that the era of the "Big Deals" and mink coats has not ended 
and people can only count in their power or influence?. 


Very truly yours, : 
U lragra 
Ve ] yra 
Apte 25 Ny 


203 West 9list St. 
New York Zh, N « Ye 


VP/ Je 


* Therefore: The importance is not in how well or 
sick the man was, but in how right they were in 
taking him out of his house and whyl. 


DONALD H. ROCHLEN 
5202 BENTON AVENUE Wr 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


July 21, 1964 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


May I make a suggestion which might be useful to you and 
others in your organization in this struggle for civil rights. 


Without in anyway trying to hinder demonstrations which 
certainly have proven necessary - I would like to propose © 
that no one in CORE be permitted to participate in demonstrations 
between now and bhe election until he can show that he is 
registered to vote, if he is of voting age and otherwise 
eligible - or that he has at least attempted to register in. 
those areas where he is still hindered or prevented from 
doing so. 


The most important demonstration of our times may prove 
to be the one on election day next November. 


Since 


Donald H. Rochlen Bey 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Row 
New York 38 
New York 


343 East 30th Street: 
New York, N.Ye, 10016 


July 26th, 196% 


James Farmer ars National Director 


Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 


New York City, Mew York 
Dear Mr. Farmers: 


So often I find myself amongst those who deplore diseriminatory 
practices. Gradually, I have emerged as an active protestor, rather 
then an inate bystander, to the inequality of mam. And, though I 
hawe not necessarily coneurred with each demonstration, "y have engaged 
therein because I did not think it opriate for a novice to deter- 
mine priority among goals. Wor, did I feel that I could sustain the 
acecusatiom of being one of those white liberals who have 
been deieterious to the civil rights cause. Yet, my silence has been 
unbearably frustrating. Hence, on the eve of what promises to be 2 
unification. of goals, I am about to erupt. So, here goes ---- 


First, beeause it may help you to evaluate my opinion, I shall ident- 
ify myself. I am 2 Jewess. As such, I felt "the almost daily physical 
and emotional sting of overt prejudi ce throughout my first twelve years. 
I was the only Jew in my elementary school class of 45. The school 
was located in the heart of the American Bund territory of Queens. 
I am the mother of three: Nancy-& cog Bh Carol-7 yrs, and David-5yrs. 
Naney has a moderate binaural hearing loss, and uses hearing aids. 
David has a severe bilateral visual nerve oss which is uncorrectable. 
My deep concern for my childrens’ physical conditions with their ree 
spective emotional concomitants, has made me, more than ever, exquis— 
itely sensitive to the gamut of human prejudice. My educational level 
is subject to constant revision. I am a registered nurse, have earned 
a BoSe and MA. in Nursing, at N.Y.U.'s Sehool of Education, and am 
currently working on my thesis in order to complete my Ph.D. Degree - 
reguirements. My specialty field is Parent and Chiid + guage Further, 
Iém an ardent fan of L (whe has dethroned my 
literary here -— Jonatham Swift). And, I am thi styctee + years oid. 


How, toa my opinions. I have been in ayapesny with, and have attained 
blistens for, -=— school integration. I that sehool integration 
must continue to be @ primary goal. Fundsmental to achieving integra- 
tion in schools, housing and employment, are two faetors: 1) Legal 
enactment of non-di seriminetory guarantees; and, 2) Acceptance (by the 
majority) of the inherent justice thereof. To a large degree, the civil 
rights movement has focused upon the se gape I strongly urge you to 
shift your emphasis to the latter. it seems to me, that even if 
Maximum, actual integration were to be a] inatenteneonals instituted, 1n 
schools throughout: the country, the most insidious, pernicious, Sal 
ological force wonid still perpetuate "de facto" segregation. that 
is ---- the white, protestant, middie class textbook! Recently, I in- 
Snes work on my thesis for several weeks in order to explore prim- 


i. a= 


ary readers that are used in New York City schools. Among some forty- 
books that I reviewed, I found in essence (Biease don't quote me, 
this was‘'nt done with scientific accuracy. However, the evidence is 
so blatant it doesn't require research!): 


te An average of 75 pages per book. 

2- A mean of 0-3 pictures per page. 

3- A total of one picture of a Negro. And he was depicted as a 
cow thief! 

+. The average family was obviously white, middle class and 
protestant. 

Se Families generally consisted of: mother, father, boy, girl. 

6- Material possessions: almost always included: 

one at: least 

at least one car 

a modest, adequate suburban, or rural howse with lawns and 

gardens. | 

a private room for each child. 

spending money for most children 
f. a Variety of toys, bicycles and books 

Ze The average father came home for dinner every night, delighted 
in: fixing brokem toys, worked on projects with his children 
and enjoyed taking the family ona wariety of trips and outings 

SG The average mother was a full-time house wife, always had 

energy to engage in: activities with her children (such as 

cooking and baking), and relished reading stories to her 

childrem at bedtime. 

9. The average policeman was friendly, helpful, courteous and 
frequently subservient. | 

TO. AD INFINITEM! 


PP oFP 


IL am certain that it is not news to you that primary readers propagate 
suburban, or rural, white, protestant, middle class values. Nor, can 
it be revealing that the essential factors in the ability and motiva- 
tion to to read ares 
t.- & broad, varied exposure to experience in early childhood. 
2e & feeling of identi eae on wn and an ability to identify 
. AST) S&S | ~~ Ng ¢t‘a ile 


3- A developing capacity to learn more from the vicarious reading 
method with lessening need to experience directly. 

These, along with other phenomena,are usually implied in the tern, 
"reading readiness". Some of the integrated priwate schools have 
endeavored to compensate for the pacity of appropriate reading mater- 


: & 


ials, by devising teacher-student books that inelude stories and reactions 


of the children and pictures of the group in classroom, on trips, etc. 
These schools: frequently encourage the publication of meaningful child- 
ren's books, e¢ege The Dawntown Community School offers an annual award 
for the bi written, inter-cultural children's book published; and, 
Bank Stureet: Schoael is working on a wholle new series of early readers 
designed to portray realistic urban living. 


In any event, my point is this: Immediate efforts should be exerted 


= 2a 


toward a massive replacement of primary readers. For, as long as 
Negro and White and Puerto Riean and Chinese and American indian 

children see only white,rural, intact nuclear families, in their earl- 
iest readers, the following will pertains 

Te Non-white children cannot identify with the contents of their 
instructional materials. Hence, reading, for the most part, 
is not meaningful. Thus, if no ’ other segregated condition 
prevailed, there would be an early differential between white 
and nofwhite reading achievement. 

2- The all white pictures and drawings are devastating to the noan- 
white child's self image. How ean these children but conclude 
that they are oddities too strange to exist in books? This in 

turn of i f, cause a large part of the increasing 

misconduct in sehools. For, children must find some means of 

gaining recognition. What. a futile, monsbrous cycle! 

3e All urban children are deprived of reading materials that could 
entice their natural appetite for learning. 

4. As reading becomes the t skill critical to further 

learning, the racial differential in achievement in every area. 

will become more pronounced, and the concept of segregation 

firmly ensconced im the minds of all childre 

5. The reading—learning lag, accompanied by the persistent lack 
of identification with the values and meanings of the schools‘ 
naterials, leads to boredom, eventual disproportionate non- 
white school drop-out, lowered economic potential and lowered 
health potential. — 

Ge The ultimate affects of “white books" are immeasurable. Howe 
ever, I would esize that: 

ae The degree of social, economic and housing 

segregation will vary according to the de-— 

eree of segregated primary readers, and in 

direet proportion to the prejudiced mind. 

be The ineidence of paranatal mortality, the 

ineidence of disease, the average life span, 

are ali positively related to the segregated 

reading materials, among the nom-white Amer- 

ican population. 
In summary, I think primary readers should be 2 major focus of the 
civil. rights movement. It appears very clear to me that while demon- 
strations and eritical rhetoric may evoke more support than work 
rallies, the job of devising new textbooks is so urgent that we can- 
not afford the Iuxury of marching, or making passive demands that 
others act. I beseech you to utilize positive, specific, direct action 
of all civil rights groups. Let's call book meeti i Let's get 
mothers and: teachers and nurses and policemen and atricians and 
salesmen and everyone else who talks with ehildren, to record conver- 
sations and stories so that we can develop familiar vocabulary lists 
and readers. Let's get the marchers to walk around the city and collect 
this material. Let's get the singers talking to every school and news- 
paper —- requesting pictures of integrated groups and all kinds of fanm- 
ilies. Let's get every writer among us to write textbooks that are 
neaningful to urban children, and suburban children of all ethnic, 
racial, and national origins. Let's get the photographers among us 
to take pictures: of synagogues, as well as a variety of ehurches, of 
all: kinds of workers, of all kinds of housing. In short, let&s get 
blisters from work accomplished, instead of sore feet from marching! 


atte 


Let's go to the Board of Ed. and the U.S. Dept. of Ed., and the phil- 
anthropie ageneies with ideas and results. Let's manufacture the 
materials with which we may bombard the elementary schools across the 
nation, so that we may revolutionize the self images of all American 
children. 


My last argument in defense of “readers"as the first order of business. 
It is well known that geo le for some parental interest in the "grades" 
their children attain, most parents don't involve themselves in their 


children's schoolwork. Genes, it it is probable that we could change the 
total elementary school literature. and realize greater gains in equai- 
ity than could be seccomplished with "bussing" (though this too must 

continue), --while the white world, ineluding the P.A.T. organization, 


sleeps! 


In the event the city government needs more convincing 
sae permanent ootn hit cam nt of an independent civilian re- 

ard, I add the following® those 3 € 

of Estimate holds publie hearings. The Board of Edueation of every 

local area has prominent citizens as its members. All sorts of volun- 

tary agencies and hospitals hawe Boards of Directors, as do numerous 
corporations. The use of objective, respected eitizen participation 

im all these instances is an accepted modus operandi based upon the . 

prineipie that in order to function above suspicion and with maximum 

community approval, impartial, non-employees, non-experts must serve 

as a liason between community and agency. In its implied status, each 

"Board performs the communicating link between the public and the 

organized institution, so thet there can be a mtual awenue of dialogue, 

and in order to maintain the convergence of respect that the people 

and the agency must have in order to funetion.effectively. 


rrest i Ff 33 This one falis into the category of — "Basier said 
an. done”. Nontheless, the time seems propitious to seek new methods 
to. reach the ultimate aims of equality. If at all possible, our aims 
for each arena should be specific. Further, let us employ our talents 
toward the positive means by which we can work direclty in reaching 
each goal. I'm willing to protest, at times, but the use of protest 
leaves us ennervated so that we can offer little energies for the work. 
In addition, many more people can be given the opportunity to work on 
specific projects. not necessarily confined to any particular time of 
day. It is also my gonviction that people utilize more fully the gains 
accomplished through their own labors. 


Suggestion # 4+: Since it is extremely difficult to prove violation 

of non-discriminatory I end the F.B.I. is so preoecupied with 
subversives, it might be adwentageous to hire people in rental offices, 
and unions, and employment: agencies to act as resources of testimony 


upon which we ean bring the perpetrators to trial. 
Well, I feel better, and ean only hope that you don't feel worse. 


“Tas Clin Woe 


Mrse Alice Te. Worth 


cc: Nr. Roy Wilkins 


£0; Mr. Janes Farmer, Mr. Cleveland Robinson, Mr. Bayard Rustin, 
Mr. Roy Wilkins. 


From: Miss M. Jean Hermn 
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This advantage is being tegethor 


If this eould be made used of: For example: 
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off my mind. I hope something I wrote was 
express my sympathies because that is self 
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« comunity with everyone else ~ fright of muggings ote. 
evident, but toe suggest other approaches. 
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» this is off 
This was 
P.8. You are all very busy gentlemen, It is not necessary te acknowledge this 


Well 


The Baltimore Union, P.0. Box 83 
621 West Lombard street 
Baltimore, Maryland, 2iz01 


July 27, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer, Wational Director 

The Congress of Racial Equality 12° 
58 Park Row iv é 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr.’ Farmer; 

Since my senior year at Queens College of the C,U way. I nate 
become more and more involved in the fight for equality for all Americans, 
However, after a year attending medical school in Baltimore, I have come 
to realize how few people share my beliefs, and even worse, that education 
and knowledge do not necessarily lead to a * deep under standing of human 
problems, In view of this realization, and the events of this summer, 
some of my ideas about the methods by which our goals should be attained 
have changed somewhat. 

I would agree with your statement on "Meet the Press" that the 
great progress which has been- made in recent years is the result, in 
large part, of demonstrations, boycotts, sit-ins, and freedom rides, 
However, now that the Civil Rights Bill is new law, it would’ appear only 
fair to. give it a chance to work, 

For example, although I supported-the Mississippi Project at first, 
and have contributed to the radio fumd, I was shocked by the mrder of- 
the three volunteers (two being Q.C. students), and now, in retrospect, 
wonder if it would not have been wiser to do one or both of tio things, 

First, establish a self-help voter education program in pet om a 
(and elsewhere) whereby sélected members of the southern Negro community . 
would be-transported to the North and taught enough aveubd the po: cal, 
social, and economic issues involved in the elections % Fenabic ine to. 
return (less conspicuously and arousing less hostility on the part of the 
whites) to spread this information among their fridMds and encourage and 
help them to register and vote,’ This approach has been used successfully 
by other organizations in the past. 

Second, if there is still interference on-the part of state officials 
with the right of Negrees to-register and vote, then file a suit with the 
Justice Department which can, under the Civil Rights Law, prosecute the 
case without expense to the plaintiff. 

I feel that this alternative is much preferable to one which arouses 
animosity, results in the needless loss of life of eollege stutients whose 
lives could be spent much more wisely, and may not even succeed in its 
goals. The alternative would save vaiuable lives, provide the Negro with 
rh greater opportunity to help himself, and would be more likely to result 

success. 

Several other matters disturb me at this time, Two of these are the 
"white backlash" and violence, Until recently, I questioned the existence 
of this "white backlash", but it has became increagingly clear, as a re- 
sult of my experiences both in Baltimore and New Y rk, that it "is real, 
and that we are in a small minority. I have no degii . to appease those 
bigots who would use this "backlash", but it would gppear deleterious 
to our goals (and: to President Jomsonts victory ih) fpvenber ) at this point 
to press tod hard, alienating wore of our supporterg (as questionable as_ - 
their motives and convictions may be), and than negessary, and as a result, 
losing much of the valuable ground that we have so far gained,’ 

I am also concerned about the unfavorable image which many people 
have of C.0.R.E. which results from its involvement in the "stall-in" at 
the worldts Fair (even though National CORE did not support it), the riots 
in New York (which you said occurred after the demar ast ation was "over"), 
and im the policy of CORE to support all demonstrati ons for civil rights’ 


target of the planned demonstration. — 


without first investigating the validity of the charges made against the 
(I would like to receive a denial 


of this policy if my source is incorrect.) 


I would tend to agree with those 


man will have to make some sacrifices 


but can you say that two wrongs make a right? 
er barber who fears losing his business is not at fault. 
Furthermore, you must admit that 
the right to be served at a restaurant or to have onets hair cut at a 

particular barbershop, especially in the gouth, is secondary (and a rela- 
tively superficial aspect of the problem) to the right to an equal oppor- 
tunity for a good @¢ducation and a good job. 


necessarily contribute to the problem. 


and money in these directions? 


make more extensive and exclusive use 
power? This latter approach has been 
Why not exploit it fu. 


appreciative to receive your opinions 
letter .' | 
Thank you very much for your time 


who are impatient with th 
tions which victimize small businessmen who would like to desegregate but 
fear either for their lives or their businesses, 


» and good luck] 
Sincerely yours, 


Stephen M.' Adalman 


e demonstra- 


I realize that the white 
for one hundred years of injustice, 
After all, the store owner 
He did not _ 


Why not devote more effort 

| ions? And as a means of achieving the right 

to service at white facilities and equal employment opportunitfes, why not 
of the Negro communityts economic 
extremely successful in the past. 


Lly? 

I realize that this is far from the ideal business letter (short and 
concise), but it represents mwuch thinking and discussion on my part, as 
well as my great concern and desire to help in furthering the cause of 
democracy and our American ideals. [I would be very interested and 
of the suggestions made in this 


Executive Board 
CORE 

38 Park Row 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemens 


If y ou would seek integration - seek it where you can 
accomplish it in the easiest and quickest way. Go to the 
politicians that are using you for their own selfish ends. 
Start with President Johnson and Governor Rockefeller. 


Request an audience with them. Ask them point blank 
if they truly believe in integration. If their answer is 
"yes" - then ask them why they PERSONALLY haven't integrated. 
Why they don't have the black man as THEIR next door neighbor? 


Do you know what their answer will be? 


After a lot of hurrmphing and hemming and hawing will 
come a deluge of the most evasive and equivocal answers that 
will stagger the imagination. They will tell you what they're 
going to do down south, and in the north, and in the east, and 
in the west; and what they're going to do with the school 
systems, and housing, and what laws they're going to have passed, 
and blah, blah, blah. But what they won't tell you is that 
they have absolutely no use for you, except for your vote, and 
that they don't want you living next door to them now, next week, 
or ever. 


Do this with every white politician who seems to so 
vociferously advocate your cause. 


Do you dare = or are you afraid to face the truth? 


T. Jeremiah 
c/o The New York Daily News 


220 East 2nd Street 
New York, N. Ye 10017 


P. Se Kindly do not try to contact me as [I am never in to anyone. 


Executive Board 
CORE 

38 Park Row 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


As you well know, negroes are DEMANDING RESPECT and 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT. 


Even stupid white children KNOW that to be RESPECTED 
& person must act RESPECTFUL; and that to be treated COURTEOUSLY, 
@ person must act COURTEOUSLY. | 


RESPECT and COURTEOUS TREATMENT know no color lines. 
RESPECT and COURTEOUS TREATMENT is earned; not DEMANDED, bought, 
or legislated. 


Is the negro SO STUPID that he doesn't even know what 
stupid white children know? ? 7? ? oe de | 


There seems to be an undercurrent of common knowledge 
that the negro is of inferior mental capacity. This appears to. 
be truly validated by the recent negro riotous demonstrations 
and the DEMAND for RESPECT and COURTEOUS TREATMENT. 


Before you make bigger “asses" of yourselves in the 
eyes of the world and bring further disgrace upon the negro race, 
I sincerely suggest that the Executive Board hold a two hour 
SILENT meeting to THINK about RESPECT and COURTEOUS TREATMENT 
and how they are obtained. 


"The tongue of the wise useth knowledge oom but 
the mouth of fools poureth out foolishness. 


Te is ts 
f T. Jeremiah 
c/o The New York Daily News 
220 East 2nd Street 
New York, Ne. Y.- 10017 


P. S. It appears that C 0 R E stands for Colored Obnoxious 
Riotous Element. I sincerely hope Not. 
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August 10, 1964 


A copy of the attached has been mailed to; 


NAACP Headquarters, Newark, H.dJ. 

The Jersey Journal, Jersey City, N.J. 
The Newark News, Newark, N.d. 

Mr. James Farmer, CORE Manhatten, N.Y. 
Mayor Whelan, Jersey City, N.J. 


This is offered as another idea from a private 
-eitisen without a possibility of personal gain. 
I hepe these thoughts can be used in some way. 


| i aie 


RE: CIVIL RIGHTS “ae 


Let's assume for a moment that YOU are the mayor of Jersey City. 


j 


Sheldon Weiniger 
93 Dogwood Road- 
West Orange, N. J. | 


What would You do? ? | Ta 


Let's further assume that you‘are a right thinking,. church-going, public |!) 
servant interested in providing the best for your TOTAL coeeeatty: o's 
white or negro. 


Here are some facts you haye to work with: 


1, 17% of your community are negro. Many of these are comparatively 


recent arrivals from rural communities with little or no training in industry. 


<s 2-5 1/27 of your community: are unemployed.’ Although 1 out of 6 in the. ate 
are negro, 2 out of 3 of the unemployed are negro. 


3. Ten years ago, 33% of your revenue were from railroads. Today, 14% 


f of the revenue is from railroads and this figure is soon to be reduced to 10%. 


4. Large industry, ,upon which you have always depended for your prosperity, 


is moving out, 


out the area. 


This is not unique with your town, but is commonplace aaa Me : 


Attracting new industry is a major problem, 


5. High income families aré moving to the suburbs. Another commonplace 
fact in highly industrialized cities of the north. | | 


Alright, 


then. 


We can begin to understand "'civil rights'' and the "frustration 


and, despair'' that permeates the atmosphere with leaders when they demand 


better housing, better job opportunity, etc. in communities that cannot supply 
the jobs and haven't the money for the houses. Your townis so broke that, out 
of the 11 recreational. centers already in existence, you only can open and staff 
4 of them come summer. So,’ what would YOU do??? 


In the south, a motel owner can put up a sign saying ''Whites Only", and your 


ve 


course of action becomes simple. The enemy is facing you with fixed bayonet 


ina 100 year old trench. But here, in the north, everyone is on your side, 
working feverishly to improve the situation.....so housing gets worse, jobs 
are disappearing, and the ghettos immovable by the sheer increase of their 
own weight.... but everyone agrees that something should be done. 


SOMETHING TO DO, DEPARTMENT! 


Your community, Mr. Mayor, needs industry. These people need,jobs. | 
Good jobs, Instead of trying to get existing industry to turn their heads back 
to Jersey City, though, suppose we try a different angle. That fabric dyeing . 
plant, pillow factory, pre-cut packaged do-it-yourself outfit, or space age 
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‘tubular steel cutter, might be established in Jersey City under the auspicies 
of a Freedom Achievement Program. Here is the way it would work: 


‘ bs atest 
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1. The community could issue bonds, or induce private investment, to set up 
such a factory using the people in the community. 


2. The people in the community could be trained, by an expext advisory: staff, 
to administrate, make, merchandis e, advertise and sell their products and 
services. ) Pees 3 


3. The industry would be owned by the people working there. The capital to 
get it started would be a LOAN, or INVESTMENT....as a bank would loan 
money to any business. Perhaps the loan could be underwritten by the government. 


. ! 
‘ 


4, The TALENT....or EXPERT ADVISORY. .<.would be the most-important. 


yi? 


requirement to guarantee success until that business became self-sufficient. 
Perhaps we could utilize our "active retirees'', men recently connected with 
large industry who know the business. Just as interested citizens are now 
contributing their time and abilities for other civil rights issues, we could 
solicit help for this project. 


~ 


rhe 


5. .The TOTAL COMMUNITY would be re-vitalized just as. if....or even more . j = 


than if.... outside interests moved to your town. Even the untrained...the. man 
on a simple machine or pushing a cart....might have a better lease on life'and . 
push a little harder if he owned a piece of everything passing through his hands. _ 


6. Self-pride,money ‘and acceptance everywhere would accrue to those able 
to create markets, sell, set-up, and/or administrate in a competitive sit-| 
uation. | 


Just as the Peace Corps hopes to bring potential into reality, using the tools 
and resourses at their disposal, so may we establish 20, 000, 000 taxpaying 
consumers through their own industry. 


This is, of course, an oversimplification. If it weren't, you would not have 
read this far!! But, couldn't ONE such industry in Harlem...or Jersey City 
...or Rochester... get started? or maybe two? or three?? Couldn't products 
and services to benefit markets thoughout the country be introduced? Itis said 
of Henry Ford and his production line that he found his best customers to be 

his workers....now able to buy a car. Couldn't everyone benefit from such 


a program? 


ANOTHER IDEA DEPARTMENT 
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134-17 223 Street, 
Laurelton 13, NY 
1964, Feb. 13. wb horvath 


Mr. James Farmer 


National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
Manhattan, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


Please allow me to comment on the issues 
of housing and in reference to the reply you made to the 
gentleman whi the N.Y. Real Estate Office, Mr. Lazaarus. 
The housing is old, and the tenants would perhaps consider 
to pay more, and manage it, if they had a trustworthy ass- 
ociation to assist them. One apartment house on 101 Street 
on the East Side has done this but I doubt if the $600. a 


month rent they pool can help them long. For they need also 


a very wise kind of co-operative arangement. ‘tet, it may 


encourage us to see that tenants have the will to help them- 


selves and this quickly organize for it. 


I would rather that the tenants can 
support their own association to buy and control their 
own apartment housing. lo keep a watch over it. To do 
much of the business supervision as a co-operative. “f 
the tenants must up their rent, and if the Rent Strike 


is going to force the support of the poor in the ‘existing' 


gl ge housing, then why not have g new landlords? 

y in the world, I beg you kind Sir, support the present 
landlords? Why help them to gain a new hold on the build- 
ing they so badly neglect? They were almost ready to hide 
somewhere from the publicity that displayed their true 
maragement ability for this housing and towards these ten- 
ants. Now..a few years later will they come out to posses 
valuable properties. ? To up the rent when the watch of 
the Rent S’rike leadership is not there? To raise the cost 
to tenants, or dispose of the building property to others 
who will remove them? To make new housing the previous 
tenants cannot afford even with more rent? How can we > 
alter this and set upa more human landlord#? I am biased 
for the ‘tenants control' thru a co-op corporation. 


- NON Anca NONI IE Brgy Is TAA RA lat = 
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n agruing for the improvement of present housing in 
bBr?én, may it not help to know the history of this 
property? To see how the rent has paid for the land 
and house, and its management? To discover how the 
very system of holding by ordinary property holders 
may not sufficiently care for the needs of tenants? 
What about the reserve that can be set aside to repair 
and replace the building? Yet the present holder 

with much emotion and his own logic, claims an unjust 
tenant deprives him. I think he neglects the previous 
dozen who used the property and so badly that both 

he as a landlord and the tenants have been punished. 


If this is a system of property holding with its own 
flaws, then should be easily support now with new 
measures this same cmmhmm method? I do not think 

so. First, to make new laws to somehow supervise the 
landlords over multiply housingis a political kind 

of task that may take much time and must be so inclus- 
ive that it would require a complex description. Why 
can we not use the co-operative structure which allows 
each corporation with the tenants, to set up the 
descriptive mmm terms best suited to them? 


We could insist by contrattual agreement 
that the land hold upon it only non-profit ad co-op 
housing. the old now, the new later. Thus the comm- 
unity of tenants would have available new housing 
they can remain in, or move into. The land can be 
leased from a’'community of tenants' land holding 
corporation. Why only public housing which is itself 
a kind of social housing? Can not a neighborhood raise 
a fund and establish this housing supervision? 1 think 
all this can be done and you do have the leadership, 
you do have the very loyal tenants support. What is 
perhaps in need is the comprehension of how a Rochdale 
consumer representation can gain tk trust of the 
tenants, and their willing support. And the method is 
already available for study from such great co-op hous- 
ing companies as the United Housing Foundatioh. (tho, 
they ra not gone into existing housing as a co-op 
metho 


A fund to buy up this housing property, and lease it 
back to tenants so they can turn buildings intotheir 
Own cO-Op companies, while the precious land is held 
in a community trust to pool it for their future new 
housing. This is a new concept. But it is not diff- 
icult. The company can then petitionfor as much asd 

as is commonly given to middle income co-ops. In fact, 
Lt believe if you know how to prepare the case, you 

oon Se even public grants as in public housing/ Why 
now 7 
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Some of the landlords may dispose of their building 
quite cheaply if the company for the tenants know how 
to bargain. A good attorney for the tenants co-op 

can do this. Especially if the complexity of real-estate 
is part of the experience. 


If the tenants are on relief, the city can 
hold their share, but they as tenant members in a 
co-op could enjoy all rights to the housing. And the 
tenants can practice a increasing control over the con- 
duct of their housing with the proper supervision of 
auditors and attorney, and a co-operative educator. 
This training of people is itself most valuable. 1t 
teaches members to have ability and assurance for other 
tasks in the community. 


The land holding company can_develope the 
property. It can raise initial funds. +t can hold a 
control over the housing. The tenants in a house can 
build up a credit for the repairs they make on their 
own apartments and a new tenant, or a new house will 
be asked to repay this. Not any of this is now had. 
We can obtain a higher property right for tenants thru 
this mutual aid system that a co-op functions with. 
The co-operative rules, by NY S,ate lay this out. ie, 
for incorporation. : 


If the land holding company would place 
land in a mmmpm pool, so it will in the 'future8 hold 
non-profit housing, and co-ops, you may be able to 
petition for the tenants to receive grants. For the 


future community would be best served while you presently 


prevent much suffering by this housing neglect. The 
land is paid for by the tenants and they get first 
chance to move into a house that is reduced in cost 
by ite Then the community can enter vacancies. Who 

else will offer this much? 


“f landlords are going to receive financial 
aid, and tenants may even pay more rent, why not have 
a proper non-profit company ready for the consumers? 
The tenants must support the program and I am of the 
belief they can do it best with their own company. The 
future of housing is more than a few years, and this 
Harlem property is precious. Must it so dwindle out of 
the control of the tenants use that they can be later 
replaced by richer families? Can we not find a way to 
establish with this opportunity their own co-operatives 


for and with them? I think so. All this is said to’quickly. 


It needs qualification. But perhaps you would find it 
possible to represent tenants better if there were in 
being companies they control and make them landlords 


Yours most respectfully, Ly Ai H re 
William Horvath 
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James L, Carpenter 
916 South lllth St. 
Tacoma 98444, Washington. 


4 February 1964, 


Mr. James Farmer: 
@Congress of Racial Equality. 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 


About a month ago in a news item on television 
there was a short article indicating thet you had proposed 
to the President of the United States that the Federal 
Government should provide educational opportunities for 
those unfortunates who were being denied any chance of 
obtaining a decent education. The informetion I am 
enclosing might be a partial answer to how all education 
might be improved by the Federal Government without 
infringing on States Rights in education. It would benefit 
the parochial schools, the public schools and even those 
without schools of any kind. The ability to read at a 
reasonable rate and an inquiring mind is actually all that 
is necessary to acquire an education, 


Television time under this system would not be 
excessive as the vocabulary for three grades et a time 
could be given simultaneously. 


I sincerly hope thet you ere able to convince 


the President and Congress of the necessity of immediate 
action in getting a Federal program started, 


lant d Geeypert 
eae , Carngénter 
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IS THIS THE ANSWER? 


Way can't Jonny reef? This question has been raised 
many times in the last few years but ne one has furnished 
a satisfactory solution, We know from testing that most 
children are capable of reading much better then they do, 
If we secept this fact we are foreed to admit that there 
must be something wrong with our reading instruetion. I do 
not mean thet there is nothing gocd in the present progran. 
My purpouse is to indicate deficiencies and metheds that may 
be employed to correet them. 

For all practical purpouses reading may be divided into 
perception, word reeoguition end comprehension. A basic 
knowledge of each of these terms is necessary to underatend 
why the present reeding program is deficient. 

Perception is that pert of reading which deals with 
; the actuel seeing of the written words. An wmeduested 
savege may be able to see more words in one fixation and in 
less time than a oollege graduate. With the normal student 
perception time is net a limiting factor in his reading 
ability. (With e fixetion time of one fiftieth of a second 
end an eye span of only one word at a time the student could 
still see three thousand words per minute.) 


-l- 


It is important however to inorease the word span and 
decrease the fixation time because this, to a great degree, 
Getermines which of the three methods of comprehension we 

1 use. We may read « igtter at a time as we do when learning — 


or a word at « time ag we 46 when reading elows or mentelly 
mouth the words when reading silently. In each ease we 
translated the written word into sound. It is not 
impossible for single words to represent an idea or an image 
but in the normal sentence id-as and images are represented 
by phrases, Sinee we have been taught to turn individual 
words into sounds and in most eases individual words do not 
represent ideas or images when used in sentences we are 
— likely to read by means of ideas or images if we | 
perceive the written words in phrases or sentences. If the 
fixetions are mede rapidly there is not sufficient time te 
mouth the words end again the tendency is to read by ideas 


wider span would increase the reading ability of the student. 
Werd recognition means that the word is in our reading 
vecebulary, thet we can distinguish it from any other word 
and that we know wheat it means but does not necessarily 

mean that we are able to pronounee the word, 


adm 


to spell ea word, or # sound at « time as when we use phonics, 


or imeges. ‘There is no doubt that a lower fixstion time and 


ee ee ode aye 
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Pailure to reesognise e word generally results in a 
regression ( an interruption of the smooth flow of reading 
where the eyes return to the unrecognized word) which is not 
only detrimental to the reading speed but is also a factor 
in poor comprehension. Some may say that word recognition 
is a part of comprehension but this is not necessarily true. 
It is possible to receognéze all of the words but if they are 
not in their proper order they de not convey the right idea. 
It also gometimes happens that we are able to secure full 
comprehension even though we were unable to recognize sous 
ef the words. How we learn to recognize a word determines 
(te @ great extent the method we will use in comprehending the 

same word when it is encountered in our reading. if we have 
associated the written word with e certain sound while we 
learned to recognise the word we will tend to reeall the 
sound when we read the word. If we associated the word 
with a picture while learning to recognise the word we would 
tend to recall the word as an image. It is readily apparent 
thet a wide vecebulery, properly taught, is necessery if 
the student is to become a good reader. 

Gomprehension is the act of understanding whet we read. 

There ere three basic ways of teking the written word into 
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our seonsciousness. We may hear whet we read as a sound, 


see whet we read 


es en image, or we may, without using 
sounds or images, simply take cognizance of the meaning 
of the written word, 

ss The first way, by translating the written words into 
sounds (as when reeding sloud) or mentslly mouthing the words 
(when reading silently) is the nethod most used in our 
sehool systems, (You will note that the “Look and Say" 


method and the “Pnonie Approach” are both in this category, 


; both utilize sound, and differ only in degree) Using 


this method limits the reading rate to sbout three hundred 


vorda per minute. 

The second way is by means of visuelizetion. Here the 
words ere translated into mentel imeges and as we reed new 
words their imeges are sdded to the mentel picture es the 
o14 images fade. This is probably the fastest method and 
is superior to the other two ways because it furnishes «a 
better associstion ené therefor. improves retention, The 


eld proverb, "A Picture is Worth a Thousend Words" applies 


here. 


The third way dees not employ either sound or 
visualization. We simply look st the words and take 


cognizance of their meaning, without sounding the words 
: ahe 
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or using imeges. This method is also fester than the 
first as the words are not pronounced. 

Many combinations of these methods ere possible, 
Many of us visualise « great amount when we resd, but 
because we have formed a habit of pronouncing the words 
the images are retained long enough to do so. The first 
and third methods way be combined by sounding only the 
most importent words or maybe only the first syllebles 
of the words are sounded. The thing to remember is that 
any sounding of the words or portions of words lowers the 
reading rate. 

When Jonny starts to school he has a speaking 
vocabulary of crea eight to twenty five thousand words, 
He has no reading or writing vocabulery. His eyes may 
have e fixation time of as little as one one hundredth of 
e second, His eye spen is normally wide enough to see 
three or more words at each fixation. His speed of 
comprehension is adequste and by the time he reaches the 
sixth grede will compare quite favorably with yours. 

With this equipment he is wathematically capable of resding 
up to eighteen thousand words per winute at this time. 

No I do not expect each first greder to start at zero yords 
per minute end be reading at eighteen thougand words per 
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minute when they finish the sixth grede. I do say that, 
with the proper instruction and the elimination of methods 
that correlate the reading speed of the students with their 
rate of speech, all of them should be able to read a aininun 
ef nine hundred words per minute. 
Suppose we go to school now and see if we cen find 

Jomy'‘s trouble. I do not cleim that what I am about to 
describe happens in a11 schools but I do claim it is fairly 


typical of most schools, This particular classroom contained 
abcout thirty students but for reading they hed seen divided 
into three groups with about the same number in each group. 


One of the groups was reading alioud., The teacher designated 
one of the students to read ea particuler sentence. As that 
student started to read nearly helf the elass quit looking — 
et their books and found something else thet interested them. 
Those watehing their books proceeded word by word slong the 
sentence as it was read and if the student reeding had a 
regression a part of them dutifully followed him beck, a part 
remained on the word eeusing the regression and the remainder 
10st interest until another student wes designeted to read, 

I aeked the teacher why she head the children read aloud and 
was told it was so she could check their pronunciation. I 
elise asked if she watched the students as they read silently 
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to see if they “Lip Reed" end she assured me that she 
d1¢6 sag movement of the lips or threat musckes was an 
indiestion that the student was pronouncing the words 
silently and their reeding rete would be lowered. Now let 
me ask you a question. if pronouneing the words to 
themselves as they read silently forms a bad hebit that 
lowers the reading rate why doesn't the reading aloud for 
the teacher form the same bed habit? 

Why not number the sentences on every page of the 
resder in sequence? The teacher could then indicate by 
number the sentence she desired the class to reed, Hach 
student should then read the sentence silently and sa 
rapidly es possible. When all heve finished reading the 
sentence one of the students should be designeted to give 
the sentence orally. Obviously by this method we have 
eliminated correlating the reading speed with the rate of 


speech. We also required the entire group to read each 


sentence and gave all the students a little memory practice. 
A program for increasing the reading span end decressing 
the fixation time should be started in kindergerden, using 
pictures, and then progressing into words and pictures. 
This progrem can be combined with word recognition and 
comprshension in gredes one through six to good ad vantege, 


ofa 
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In each srade i visited I esked for s vyoesbulary 
list for that particular grade and each time was informed 
that there was not a complete vocebulary list for the 
entirs yeer but that eech text had its own vocabulary. 

I then asked how many new words were introduced to the 
students each yeer end wes given estinates of between six 
and eight hundred. I was also informed that those stwients 
in the upper third of the class were given an enriched 
program in vocsbulary. Not onee did I hear a teacher 
wention thet the words being leerned might represent en 
image. Severel of the books conteined pictures that 


related to the subject matter and the lower grades had 
gome work sheets where pictures were utilized but in most 
eases the written word was treated as a sound, 

If we remember that Jonny learned the meaning of and 
how to pronounce from two to six ehoussud words @ach year 
while between the eges of two end six (without a teacher) 
it eppears logicel to assume thet he should be capable of 
learning ® minimum of two thousend words per yeer in e word 
recognition program. The Stete Board of Zducetion should 
adopt “% a end insist thet all students be reteined 
in the grede until they ere eble to recognize, spell and 


use every word on the list for that perticuler grade, 
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We should insist thet all words ecepable of being reeognised 
es an image be introduced by ueans of pictures. Here again 

we need state wide standards. Uniform picture dictionaries 
and pieture cards should be adopted end provided, The ebility 
to reed, even et a reduced rete, depends on our ability to 
recognize all of the words which we eneounte#. This is 
especially true in the lower grades where the reeding rate 

is less then three hundred words per minute. When we multiply 


the number of new words intreduced each yeer by six anéd find 
thet et the end of the sixth grade the stuwient has not been 
required to recognize in print ell of the words he knew how 


to pronounce and use when he entered school we should realise 


the necessity for increasing the number of new words given 
each year and of utilizing all of the methods that may be 
employed. 

How well we comprehend depends almost entirely on 
the amount of knowledge we have about the subject but how 
fast ve comprehend depends primarily on the method we use 
to teke the written word into our consciousness. Testing 
has shown that comprehension incresses as reading speed 
increases, Unfortunately we have edopted the slowest of 
the three methods and failed to inform the student that 
any other way exists. Reading ability, especially at e 
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satisfactory speed, is governed by which method of | 
eomprehension we use, which in turn is controlled by the 
method we use to secure word recognition as well as by 
fixation time and width of reading span. We can impreve 
sach of these factors with seperate instruction but it is 
more practical to adopt instruction that will improve all 
ef these factors at the same time. We should introduce 
words that gan be visualized by fleshing them on @ sereen 
for sbdout one one hundredth of a second, then a second tine 
at about one twentieth of a second, followed by ea picture 
depicting eech word fer about one twentieth of e second, 
and then require the student to write the words. For words 
that sannot be visualized we should show the words four at 
e time, first at sbout one one hundredth of e« second, and 
agein at one twentieth of se second. One of the lest three 
words should beer e predetermined relationship to the 

first word. (opposites or the same mesning) After the words 
are flashed the students indicate which of the three words 
bear this reletionship by calling out the uumber of the word, 


This number should be fleshed on the secheen so the student 
may check his answer. Television is probably the best 
wedium to use in this kind of a progrem end would be of 


especial value if homework is required. 
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There may be enother disadvantage thet develop, 


due to erbitrerily turning all our sensations into sound. 
(We have a word for everything) It is the possibility 
thet the student starts to think moatly in words. it 
certainly must be true thet the child thinks in isages 
prior to learning to speak, We ere told that the ohild 
has the most imagination at about four and one half years 
a4 of age. Could this be because the ehild is substituting 
eG words for imeges in his thinking? We ere eaiso told that 
wiost chilcren loose their ersativeness at the beginning 
of the fourth grade, Could this be the result of teeching 


the student to recognize the written word as a sound and 


thereby further redueing the students use of images? 
Certainly the images of fantacy are largely composed of 
the images of reelity. Would it be possibile to retein 
this creativeness by teaching the students to reeognize 
all the written words as images? (Yes images could be 
made up for sbdstract words, we mede wp sounds for all of 
them didn't we?) If we taught the students to recognize 
sli the written words as imeages, except those words that 
heave no neturel image, we would probably never heve to 
make up images for the abstract words as the student 
would gresp their meaning by simply looking at the word, 
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As reeding is, in «+ sense, simply directed thinking, 


ian'’t it probable that, when we teach the student to read 
by “sound“, we may also be teaching him to think in words, 
and thereby lowering his thinking rate? (Gould it be that 
Binstein's thinking ability wes enhanced because he didn't 
talk witil the age of four end so had more time to form the 
habit of thinking in images?) 

The “Dropout” problem may also be closely linked to the 


wey wé teach reading. When we visited the classroom we 


: found about 1/3 of the students received an enriched 

| vooabulsry of as much ag 30% more words than the second 

| reeding group ané en even greater percentage over the 
poorest reading group. Even so, at the end of the yeer, 
most students are promoted to the next grade. By the time 
they reach the seventh grade some of the students are at 
least two years behind in their reading vocabulary yet they 
are expected to do the seme work as those whe have the e- 
enriched vocebulery.Isn'’t it to be expected that, being 
uneble to reed fest enough to keep up, even with excessive 
home work, the student will be discoureged end desire to | 
quit? This undesireeble condition cen be eleminated ody 
efopting rigid standards regarding vocabulary. ferents should 
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be notified and given a list of the words the student 
has failed to learn with e reminder thet unless the student 
knows the words by the end of the s@hool year that he will 


mot be promoted to the next grede, (Under the present 
system the student may be foreed to compete with students 


that heve a thirty or forty percent larger vocabulary when 


they enter the scventh grade, yet the perent is under the 


impression that the student is reading “at grede level") 


in all feirness to the student, regardless of whether the 


deficiency in vooabulery is due to the student being e 


slow learne® or because of leck of desire to leern, we showlé 
recuire him to keep up in voeabulery by overtime at school, 
more homework, or by retention in grace until ell words are 
mastered, Unearned promotion is not a fevyor to the student, 
it is a sure way to frustretion in the future. I have never 
met en individual thet had too much vocabulary but I have 

met meny who have too little, An edequete vocebulery should 
be taught, even st the expense of omitting factual informetion 
if this is necessary, in the primary schools, Until a 
satisfectory vocabulary rete is established, we shoulc give 
all students en exeminetion et the end of the sixth grede 

on es voecebulery list of ebout 15000 words anc keep those who 


fail in glementery school until they can qualify. 
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CITIZENS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1809 DRYADES STREET 


NEW ORLEANS 13. LA. ce 
Res 
P. O. BOX 275 9% 
OFFICE OF April 20, 1964 gt 
JESSE W. COOK | y 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT-SECRETARY 


Mr. James F'armer 
38 Park Road 
New York City, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. F'armer: 


As a courtesy of our company, copies of the attached material 
are being offered to groups, etc. in the New Orleans area, 


I should like to have your comments or suggestions. 


cerely yours, 


| ae 


esse W. Cook, 


| 9 Executive Vice President-Secretary 


Good Citizens Life Insurance Company 


The Honorable 


WRITE TO THESE UNITED STATES SENATORS AS FOLLOWS 


(Write Full Name) 


United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


E. L. Bartlett 
Ernest Gruening 


Barry Goldwater 
Carl Hayden 


Clair Engle 
Thomas H. Kuchei 


Gordon Allott 
Peter Hi. Dominick 


Thomas J. Dodd 
Abraham A, Ribicoff 


J. Caleb Boggs 
John J. Williams 


Hiram L. Fong 
Daniel K. Inouye 


Frank Church 
Len B. Jordan 


Everett McKinley Dirksen 


Paul H. Douglas 


Birch EB. Bayh 
Vance Ha>.ke 


Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
Jack Miller 


Frank Carlson 
James B. Pearson 


John S&S. Cooper 
Thurston B. Morton 


Edmund S. Muskie 
Margaret Chase Smith 


J. Glenn Beall 
Daniel B. Brewster 


Edward M. Kennedy 
Leverett Saltonstall 


Philip A. Hart 
Pat McNamara 


Hubert H. Humphrey 
BFugene J. McCarthy 


Edward V. Long 
Stuart Symington 


Mike Mansfield 
Lee Metcalf 


Carl T. Curtis 
Roman L. Hruska 


Alan Bible 
Howard W. Cannon 


Norris Cotton 
Thomas J. McIntyre 


Clifford FP. Case 
Harrison A. Williams,Jr. 


Clinton FP. Anderson 
Edwin L. Mechem 


Jacob K. Javits 
Kenneth B. Keating 


Cuentin Burdick 
Milton R. Young 


Frank J. Lausche 
Stephen M. Young 


J.Howard Edmondson 
A. S. Mike Monroney 


Wayne Morse 
Maurine B.Neuberger 


Joseph S.Clark, Jr. 
Hugh Scott 


John O. Pastore 
Claiborne Pell 


George S5.McGovern 
Karl E. Mundt 


Albert Gore 


Ralph W. Yarborough 
John G. Tower 


Wallace F. Bennett 
Frank EE. Moss 


George D. Aiken 
Winston L. Prouty 


Harry Flood Byrd 
A, Willis Robertson 


Henry M. Jackson 
Warren G. Magnuson 


Robert C. Byrd 
Jennings Randolph li 


Gaylord Nelson 
William Proxmire 


Gale W. McGee 
Milward L. Simpson 
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U.S. JUDGE ENDS BIAS 


IN CITY HALL CAFE 


Dragging Of Minister From 


A federal judge last Thurs- 
day deplored police handling 
of a Negro minister who was 
arrested from the City Hall 
cafeteria last October andor- 
dered immediate desegre- 
gation of the facility. . 

United States District Judge 
Herbert W. Christenberry, a 
native Orleanian, termed the 


Oct. 31 dragging of the Rev. 
_ Avery C, Alexander from the 


City Hall by his ankles, ‘‘a 
disgrace to the city, the police 
department, and everyone 
concerned.”* 

He made the comment while 
ruling on a suit seeking the 
desegregation of the cafeteria 
in the basement of City Hall 
which is leased to the John- 
Lynn Cafeteria, Inc. 

The ruling came at the end 
of a hearing on a request for 


a temporary injunction pro-. 


hibiting segregation of the fa- 
cility filed on behalf of the 
Rev. Mr. Alexander, chair- 
man of the Consumers League 
of Greater New Orleans; Miss 
Sandra Nixon and Miss Doris 
Castle, members of the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality. The 
plaintiffs were among a score 
or more of Negroes who were 
arrested during a ‘‘sit-in’* of 
the cafeteria last Oct. 31. 
- DEPLORES DRAGGING 
It was the Rev. Mr. Alexan- 
der who was dragged by the 


ankles from the cafeteria by 


- New Orleans police. 


**I saw the pictures in the 
newspaper,’ Judge Christen- 
berry said. ‘*The man was 
dragged by. his heels up two 
flights of stairs, a long dis- 
tance to a patrol wagon which 
could. have been brought right 
close to the building. 

‘*] have the greatest respect 
and regard for the superinten- 
dent of police, ‘Joseph Giar- 
russo, and for the police de-. 
partment generally...but I 
must Say, aS a judge, as a 
citizen, and I might add, as a 
Southerner, I think the way in 
which this man was handled 
was a disgrace to the city, 
the police department, and 
everyone concerned.”° 

Christenberry, chief judge 
of the Southern Louisiana fed- 
eral district, added: 

**1f he was going to be ar- 
rested, he could have been 


picked up under the arms and. 


carried out. 


taken by. the heels agin of 
ged up two flights o stairs. 
This amounts ‘to the police 
officers fixing the punishment 
and then executing it. 


Instead, he was ' 


| 
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— DEPLORES “DRAGGING"--The 1 oiaed esual bes New 


City Hall Deplored By J 


Orleans policemen last Oct, 31 to remove the Rev. Avery C, 
Alexander from the City Hall cafeteria when he and several 


_ other Negroes sought to be served was termed a “‘disgrace 


to the city’? last Thursday by United States District Court 


Judge Herbert W. Christenberry who ordered the facility 


desegregated immediately. The above picture shows the Rev. 
Mr. Alexander being dragged by the ae from the cafeteria 


by New Orleans Sere 


say anything in defense of this ; 


conduct. We are not concerned 
with that here, but I could not 
let this occasion pass without 
making this comment.”* 

SUIT FILED RECENTLY 


The suit seeking the deseg- | 


regation of the cafeteria was 
filed in Federal Court on Jan. 
30 by Attorneys Robert F, 
Collins, Nils R, Douglas and 


| Alvin Jones; and attorneys of 
. counsel Ernest N, Morial, Re- 


vius O, Ortique, I, M. Augus- 
tine, Jr., James Smith, Fred- 
die Warren and Lawrence 
Wheeler, representing the 
plaintiffs. 

Defendants in the suit in- 
cluded Gov. Jimmie H, Davis, 
Atty. Gen. Jack P. F. Gre- 
million, Mayor Victor H, 
Schiro, members of the New 
Orleans City Council; Orleans 
Parish District Atty. Jim Gar- 
rison, Police Supt. Joseph L 
Giarrusso; Ciry Director of 
Property Management F rank 


Rutledge, and Robert S, Len- 


derman, president of the John- 
Lynn Cafteria. 


TDN UNOPPOSED 
A motion by City Attorney 
Alvin J. Liska to dismiss the 
council members from the suit 
was not opposed by attorneys 
for the plaintiffs at the trial 
last Thusday. The court took. 
under advisement a motion by 
Atty. Gen. George Ponder that 
the governor and the attorney 
general be dismissed and a 
similar motion filed on behalf 
of Garrison by Asst. Dist. 
Atty. John Shea, 
During the hearing, Judge 


Christenberry observed that | 


an integrated cafeteria is 
being oper ated in the New F ed- 


eral Office building, just two . 


blocks: from the City Hall, 
without trouble or disorder. 

Leon H, Rittenberg, Jr., 
attorney for Lendernwn, 
claimed that after two Negroes 
were voluntarily served coffee 


on July 26, 1963, business at 


the cafeteria fell off by 33 


. per cent. He claimed thatde- 


segregation will bankrupt 
Lendermon’s business. 


—_ 


PLEA REJECTED | 

= Christenberry said 
that the Fifth U. S, Circuit. 
Court of Appeals has tield 
squarely that -financial loss 
canmt justify illegal action. 

Atty. Alvin Jones contended 
that the questions involved in 
the case have been foreclosed 
as a legal proposition and that 
when the corporation operat- 
ing the cafeteria signed the 


lease it stepped into the shoes 


of the city and the operation 
constitutes state action. 

The suit against the City 
Hall cafeteria and officials 
had also asked a declaratory 
judgment holding that the ar- 
rest of any Negro or white 
person accompanying a Negro 
seeking service in the facility, 
or their prosecution for at- 
tempting to use same, is un- 
constitutional and void, being 
in violation of the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause of the 14th 
_Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

OTHERS JAILED 

During the week of Oct. 31, 
some 36 Negro and white de- 
monstrators were arrested 
from the cafeteria or from the 
City Hall. 

Others, in addition to the 
plaintiffs who were arrested 
from the City Hall cafteria 
for seeking service for Ne- 
groes included Uradeil C, 


Byrd, Mrs. Pansy Alexander, 


Samuel Maximillian, Louis L. 
Antoine, Irving S. Daniel and 
Mrs. Virginia Young Collins, 


Officials of the Coordinating 


Council of Greater New Or- 
leans; and Llewellyn J, Soniat, 
youth advisor for the New Or- 
leans NAACP. 

Also, the Rev. Willie John- 
son; Isaac Reynolds, and Miss 
Barbara Sterling; and five Tu- 
lane University faculty mem- 
bers and students. Dr. Richard 
Schechner, Mrs. Beverly Baz- 
phen Schaer and Willie Di 
Tullio. 

Arrested from the Mayor’s 
Parlor and from the City 
Council chamber during the 


same week were the Revs. 


John B. Morris, Louis Lan- 


drum, A. Davis, Jt es pre- 
sident of the Interdenominat- 
ional Ministerial Alliance; and 
Edward A, Kennedy; Oscar 


Williams, Edward Bell, Ger- 
_aldine Jasper, Grace Harti- 


suck, Annie Mae Brown, 

Also, Arthur J. Chapi tal, 
Sr., legal redress chairman 
of the NAACP; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Burton, Miss OrethaCas- 
tle, New Orleans CORE chair- 
man; Irving Washington, Lor- 
raine Sterling, Weinburg Al- 
len, Gerald J, Halthon and Dr. 
Henry L. Mitchell, 
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x AND RETAIL x 


GREETING CARDS 
PARTY SUPPLIES 


, LS 
ee 432 E. 149 STREET 


BRONX 55. NEW YORK 
Te.terHone MO 9-8017 


SPORTING GOODS 
JUV. FURNITURE 


April 20, 1964 
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Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality, 
38 Park Row, 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Educators cry about it, clergymen preach about it from their 
pulpits, politicians deliver flowery speeches about juvenile 
delinnuency and ask their contituens for action. 
This is a case history in which you as an autstanding member 
of the Negro society might be interested in. 
Eight weeks ago I mailed the enclosed letter to every New York 
newsvaper - including every Negro — ss - the principals 
el orga neighborhood schools, tha P.A.L. and to the Bog 
couts. 
I DID NOT RECEIVE A SINGLE INQUIRY. Not even from the Negro 
publications. 
It is sad to realize how indifferent responsible people in key 
positions can be. Yet, how indignant these same persons become 
the morning they read. of stabings, shootings and rapes commited 
by youngsters in our city. 
I really thought that with some help from thése sourses my idea 
would catch on and stimulate other businessmen to follow suit. 
Alas, I shall not be discouraged but shall continue my project 
in my own small way. However, the next time I read of the rise 
of juvenile delinquency, you can't blame me for adding to that 
list a long list of my own which I prefer to call “ADULT 
APATHETICS.*" 


ips yours, 


Frank Mosse 


« WHOLESALE «x 
x AND RETAIL w@ 


GREETING CARDS 
PARTY SUPPLIES 


TOYS, MODELS 
SPORTING GOODS 
JUV. FURNITURE 


432 E. 149 STREET 
BRONX 55S. New YORK 
Taterexone MO 99-8017 
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Dear Sir: 


We are confident that, as a civic minded leader of our city, you are the 
first to agree that each of us has a tremendous responsibility in the continuous 
struggle to combat juvenile delinquency. 


A year ago, we decided to join the battle so ably led by. many educators, 
law-enforcement agencies and sports champions. We organized the MODEL 
BUILDERS CLUB of AMERICA. In its early stages we merely sold materials at 
a small discount. Today we have donated a large area of our store for the sole 
use of teen-age boys interested in model-building. Moreover, we were able to 
pass on a share of the increased profits to these youngsters and now sell to them 
at a 30% discount. If this trend continues, we hope, through larger volume buying, 
to increase the discount to 50%. 


It is an inspiring sight to see these youngsters of varied races and creeds 
working together and enjoying it immensely. 


They are building, flying, racing their models, and we hope we are, in some 
very small measure, helping to build a stronger America. 


We solicit your assistance in this endeavor, and enclose a speciman of our 
membership card, and some snapshots. There are absolutely no fees or dues 
involved. Instructions and facilities are free. 


There is no obligation to buy. All students are cordially welcome to participate, 
either as Builders or'Kibitzers." In either capacity, they will help achieve our 
common goal, 


Sincerely, 


Frank Mosse, 
President 
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Jsaas LZ. Lieman 


PSYCHOANALYST 


1150 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 28, N. Y. oe 
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Aucust 29, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
48 Fark Row 

NeYe 38, NeYeo 


Re : Methods of promoting interracial co-operation 
Dear Mr. Farmer, 


In this past year, some laws have been passed improving the 
Negroes' lesal status end reisins their economic and educational 
opportunities. However, much work still remains to be doe by 
leaders and experts of both reces to make sure that the coals of 
the new lews are well served by the ways in which they are 
executed. ! 


While progress was bein: meade in the lecal area, we have 
witnessed a considerable rise of interracial hostilities and 
violence. This points to the necessity for cevelopins and 
disseminsting new methods for the diminution of such antazonism 
and for the increase and improvement of communication between 
white and colored rpeorle. | 


Enclosed, plasse find a raper recently written by myself 
pertainins to the mentioned issues end peorticularly to various 
ways in which behavioral scientists and other professionals 
could be utilized in the required efforte 


Should any of the expressed ideas be of interest to you, I 
would appreciate heering from you and discussinzs them furthere 


Yours truly, 


Isaac Zieman 


by Isaac Z. Zieman 


1150 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10028 
FIlmore 8-6955 


The American society is now being shaken and the co-operation 
between whites and Negroes is being threatened by a forceful 
and, at times, violent social movement. This movement has begun 
as the struggle of Negroes and their white friends for racial 
equality under the state laws and for the free access of Negroes 
to public facilities, like schools, restaurants and recreation 
centers. While the battle for legal equality is bringing about 
increasing gains in legal protection and in the accessibility 
Of public facilities, these successes have not led to a 
diminution of the Negroes’ frustrations and anger nor to an 
over-all increase in the acceptance of Negroes by white 
Americans. Cn the contrary, the progress in the legal and law 
enforcement areas has been accompanied by an exacerbation of 
hostilities and violence between whites and Negroes. This seems 
to demonstrate that it is impossible to achieve equal Oppor- 
tunities and full acceptance for Negroes in the United States 
if most of the attention and energy is spent in the fieid of 


law and law enforcement. 


The more enlightened political leaders, both white and 
Negro, have already realized that no amount of laws and court 
actions can elevate the position of Negroes in the American 
society unless large-scale procrams are implemented, designed 


to raise their economic and educational opportunities. Several 
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laws have already been passed which would serve these goals: 

for instance, the Economic Opportunities Act, Harlem Youth 
Opportunities Unlimited or the New York City Board of I'ducation's 
plan to raise the quality of education in underprivileg:d areas 


Of the city. 


It seems, however, that even good, large and well-organized 
programs for raising the Negroes’ educational and economic 
level do not in themselves guarantee the attainment of fuil 
equality and full acceptance of colored people in all areas 
of American society, but these goals can only be achieved if 
the feeling and thinking of both white and colored people axzout 
each other is modified. It is a well-known fact that laws are 


powerless as long as they do not conform to the beliefs of 


the citizens. This points to the necessity of adding a 
tn i 2d line o-f =m c € mic k on the racial 


problem - a large-scale Se umumca tional 


program _. for the elimination of prejudices among white 
and colored people and for an increase and deepening of : 


coe Run i ¢ a@a€ i060 n and understanding between them. 


In the first stage of the current struggle for the 
equalization and integration of American society ~ the 
fight for civil rights ~ the contribution and participation 


of behavioral scientists was not very significant. However, 


inte 


economists, sociologists, psychologists, psychoanalysts and 
other behavioral scientists could make a very important 
contribution in the various programs for the inGrease cf oppor- 
tunities. Their participation, together with social workers, 
educators, clergymen and psychiatrists, would be crucial in an 


educational program for the improvement of understanding 


between the races. 


What concrete steps could professional associations or 
institutions of behavior ai sc i-@n tis: ts 
take to insure their full contribution to the movement for 


racial justice? 


A. One or more professional association or institution 
could take the initiative and contact other professional 
groups with the purpose of organizing a nat i.0o n ad 

conferences of behavioral scientists and 
related professionals for the discussion and clarification 
of the contributions which can now or could in the 


future be made to the movement for racial justice. 


B. A professional association, an institution or a 
group of such could apply to the federal government 
or to private foundations for funds to organize a 


research ine = £ at e for the study 


a4— 


and development of methods of increasing opportunities, 


of improving communication and of utilizing the 


behavioral sciences in the various activities for 


racial justice. 


C. One of the problems such a research institute 


as well as local professional groups could work on 


might be the use and refinement of various methods 


o£ gro ue @is@ussion for the 
improvement of communication and understanding between 
people of different races as well as different 
religous and ethnic backgrounds. Such discussion 
groups could be tried first for professionals, civic 


leaders and college or high-school students and if 


‘successful could subsequently be instituted among 
other segments of the population, such as factory 


workers, neighborhood housewives and members of 


different religious groups. (If similar methods were 
used for groups of citizens of the United States and 
other countries, they could also contribute to a 
better understanding between the people of the United 


States and of other - colored and white - nations.) 


Do I-ntownwe ft ion concerning the various 


existing programs and about the present and required 


=m Sm 
participation of behavioral scientists in them could 
be published and disseminated among the various related 


professions. 


E. On a local level, professionesei 
meetings could be organized in which leaders 
working in programs for increased opportunity would 
speak about their work and exchange ideas with pro- 
fessional audiences about the present and possible 


participation of behavioral scientists in their programs. 


F. Workshop s; study groups and short-term 
institutes could be organized where workers in 
existing programs and behavioral scientists could 


exchange ideas with each other. 


Efforts to actualize any of these ideas would naturally en- 
counter many obstacles, among them the chronic lack of time or. 
money and the perennial resistence to the new and unfamiliar. 
However, it seems necessary that behavioral scientists should 
be encouraged and helped to make their maximal contribution to 
the present movement for racial justice in order to counteract 
the increase of interracial hostilities, to help insure the 


effectiveness and success of the various existing programs for 


the equalization of opportunities and to promote understanding 


-6- 
between the races. Behavioral scientists, like other United 


States citizens, are effected by the current revolutionary 


climate of the American society, and many of them would be 


willing to make a contribution if a professional group 
would take the initiative and show them how contributions 


could be made. 
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A “March-in on a Summer of 
Progress” parade will be led. by 
the Afro-American Assn. this.Sun- 
day starting at Grove and Russell 
Sts. at 3 p.m. and ending at the 
North Oakland Branch Library at 
35th St. and San Pablo Ave,, Oak- 


hes pattie ob shes paced 
‘to encourage students to return to 
‘school in September, to. discour- |} 
| age school dropouts, to promote | 
racial pride through the knowl- 
edge of sustained _accomplish- 


P ans 4: Pevoilaes 


A ccianiat 5 on 1 cules, 5: Warden : 


- Don-| agency. The jobs have been. of- 
man | fered by several major concerns, 


said. 

‘He said the highlight of the 
event will be the presentation to 
the .Negro community of 200 
“‘well-paying’ jobs rounded up 
by the association’s employment 


Warden said, who appreciate the 


need for racial progress in the| 


area of employment. _ 


All buildings on Nob ‘Hill: ex 
cept the Flood Mansion and the 
\Fairmont Hotel, were destroyed 
fn the ‘San: Francisco Fire and 


ci nissehee of decal Melnaabh oe 


among more than 2,000 June grad- 
uates who will receive degrees 
when San Jose State College holds 
its annual commencement exer- 
cises in Sptartan Stadium June 5. 
The program will be held at 
6:30 p.m. and is open to the 
public. 
Commencement speaker will be 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther (Ret.), 
who was president of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross until March 31 of 
this year. His subject will be 
“Some of Our Problems in an 
Uneasy World.” Gen. Gruenther 


Hpareiaals of 1 1906. 


will be introduced mi John T. 


4 Bai 9 Rion sid St 


~~ ta 
nets 
cc ALLELE LA 


Wabbealet:: wins is retiring Sept 
10 as president of the colleg 
after a tenure of 12 years. Hi 
plans to remain: on the faculty a 
a professor of education. 
Of the 2,052 degrees to be 
ferred June 5, 177 will be 
ter’s degrees. The following 
residents are: 


Arthur P. Andrews, BA, phys? 


ical education. 


,. Pe Bee ar = 


rence: 


CORE 
8 Park Row 
ew York 38, New York 


Gentlemen: ; 
I am going to presume to give my opinions on civil rights. 


I realize no one ean really understand what prejudice and 
di scrimipation does to the my do unless he actually is a 
Negro. However I do believe I understand as well asa 
Gaucasian can. Perhaps I understand better than some as 
+ was Irish, growing up at a time when there was still a 
backwash from the anti-Irish feeling in this country. 


I would like to make a suggestion. Perhaps CORE and NAACP . 
could use fund for a program of education--education of 

the Caucasians. I suggest a broad program covering newspapers, 
magazines, radio, television-- try to get over to the Caucasians 
the history of the Negro in this country-- what he has had to 
face. Also try to get over the effect discrimination and ) 
prejudice has on people. It is appalling how little people 

know of Negro history in the ~.8. Even intelligent, educated 
people often know nothing of this subject. Also they have no idea 
of the effect it can have on people, being treated with 


contempt-- I know something of this from my childhood. 
Much as I sympathize, Leannot approve of many of the methas ie 


which have been used.- And I ean see every day how people are 
turning against the Negroes. I cannot help but feel that a 
program of education is needed to influence people minis. 


Also-- 1 do believe there is merit in the plan of the Afro- 
American Society to have schools designed for Negroes in addition 
to the regular schools to try to help them to improve themselves, 
respect law and order, get off relief roles, work for higher 
grades. 


Very truly yours, 


Mrs. Max Rinke 
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Mr. James Farmer, Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The election of Senator Goldwater as Republican Party candidate 
for President of the United States is a dangerous threat to liberal 
forces throughout the world. 


It is urgent that all of us unite and cooperate to bring about a 
solid defeat for Goldwater in the coming campaign. It is also urgent 
that we do not provide Goldwater with any additional political ammuni- 
tion that he might utilize to capture more votes. 


For this reason, I feel that to continue CORE'S program of civil 
disobedience - “shop-ins", "stall-ins", etc - in which civil rights 
workers openly break the law, during the coming months, can only hurt 
President Johnson and aid Senator Goldwater. This would be politically 
disastrous for the entire nation. 7 


As a psychiatrist, I can frankly state that nearly all white persons 
have latent prejudices that are frequently easily ignited. Therefore, 
it is important that we not provide them with "excuses" to vote for 
Goldwater without any feelings of moral guilt. 


I am not suggesting that CORE surrender anything in its long-range 
fight but to understand the irrational prejudice of most whites that 
leads them to search for "justification" for their feelings. I strongly 
feel that civil disobedience demonstrations during the coming months 
will provide them with this psychic "justification" and, thus, a vote 
for Goldwater. 


For the cause of freedom; for the cause of civil rights; for the 
cause of this nation, and a sound defeat for Goldwaterism -- I am asking 
you to use your influence and leadership to hold the reins on civil dis- 
obedience demonstrations until after the November election. | 


“Se 


“D> 
Alvin F. Poussaint, M. D. 


- JEREMIAH MAHONY 
107 TRINTTY PL 
BRICK TOWN N J 

08723 
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Readers are encouraged to 
use this forum for the dis- 
cussion of public questions. 
Letters must carry the signa 
ture and adatess of the a 
thor. It is suggested that let- 
ters be limited to 300 words. 
LONGER CONTRIBUTIONS 
ARE SUBJECT TO CONDEN- 
SATION. The views expressed 
are those of the authors and 
mot necessarily those of thi 
Asbury Park 88. 


YOUNG AT HEART- 


EDITOR, PRESS: The Bel4 


mar Young at Heari Club fo 


Senior Citizens, which meets ir 


thé’ Municipal Building, recon- 
vened today for the 1964-1965 
term ‘in the American Legion 
Room. =: | 

The club is indebted to the 
Asbury Park Press for its fine 
coverage of all .its activities 
during the past eight years. 

Thank You! 


FRANCES C. LA SALA 


¢ 4 
Recording Secretary ang) funds to be diverted away from 


. Publicity Chairman — 
609 - 12th Ave., 
Belmar 


A MOTHER’S THANKS 
FOR SURF RESCUE 
‘EDITOR, PRESS: On Wednes- 
day, September 8, my daugh 
ter Elizabeth was caught in 
an undertow at Manasqua 
Beach. My calls for help were 
immediately answered by three 
men who rescued her. I realize 
that these good people risked 
their own lives in the heavy 
surf to save her and I thank 
them with all my heart. | 

In the excitement I did ne 
the names of these 


sée this letter and be assured 
that I am grateful. 


squan Police and the First Aic 
Squad. ) | 


Liz went to school last Thur 
day smiling and happy, thanks 
to all of you. | 

_. _MRS.. ROBERT MCCANN 


BD No. 1, Box 402, 
Imar . 
A NEW VOTER : 

EDITOR, PRESS: I am 
Negro; I work hard for a liv 
ing. Not too many. good thing 
have happened to me, but just 
recently two good things har 


K Evening 


from | 


| whereby nuclear shooting can 
‘be the only result. In this re 


|spect, though Goldwater adve | Areng them were: “High Tar- 
iff for Protection; Sound Mon- 


are” af 


‘IT also wish to thank the Mana-j 


1/out additional tax 
ready 


(A - 
EDITOR, PRESS: As I see it, 
the American people as a 
whole are not adverse to en- 
joying: the prosperity caused 
by military spending but they 


~— 


collectively are too wise to want | 


to push uny rat into a corner 


cates sound fiscal policies, his 
return to ..Eisenhower’s type 
brinkmanship is pushing the 
voters into the Johnson camp. 


Instead of allowing animosi- 
ties such as those between our- 
selves and Russia to cool down 
so that military-type funds could 
be diverted to sewers, water 


systems, sidewalks, and otne 


needed health measures, the 
brinkmanship-type policy onl 


Readers 


CAMPAIGN SLOGANS 
EDITOR, PRESS: While 
waiting anxiously for an appro- 
priate slogan to be coined by 
ither major political party in 
e present presidential cam- 
paign, the slogans that had 
captured the imagination of the 
voters since the start of this 
century came to memory. 


ey,” during William McKinley’s 
campaign, 1900; ‘‘Full Dinner 
Pail” was Theodore Roosevelt’s 


in 1904; ‘Peace and Prosper- 


ity’”’ was the slogan of William 
H. Taft’s campaign, 1908; 


“‘New Freedom,” Woodrow Wil- 
son threw this scholarly phrase 


jin his campaign in 1912. For 


his second campaign in 1914, 


tends to require more and more] the Democratic Party used ‘‘He 


our home needs. ‘'nflationar 
deficit-spending is squeezing the 
poor and poverty groups into 
poor behaviour patterns. And as 


a nation ins:ead of being one 


people united for the common 
good we are split into sectioas 
like the ‘doctors under their 
AMA, the labor unions, the 
Negroes, and other factions 
all looking out for their own 


best financial interest withcut 


apparent regard for the long- 


range best interest of the coun- 
try. Our politicians seek the 
vote and financial support of 
these sometimes strong, weal- 
thy factions. And conditions get 
worse as their demands are 
catered to, while the health 
needs of local communities go 
The property owners 
eady squawking about 
tax rates and sympathizers seek 
to transfer the burden onto 
others. | 


If we have to nuclearize the 


‘Russians we will have no choice 


but in the interval it would seem 
wise to me to allow-the animos- 
ities to settle down so that 
more funds could be diverted 
Into community needs and with- 
loads of 
shifting of burdens to other al- 

pressured groups. As I 
see it for the long-range well- 


1 War No. 


‘pened. A Civil Rights worker being of our country this would 


Kept Us Out-of War’ (World 
1). Also we had 
“Back to Normalcy”. used by 
Warren G. Harding in.his cam- 
paign in 1920; “Keep Cool with 


Coolidge”? was the Republican |. 


Party’s slogan in 1924 electing 


Calvin Coolidge; “‘Two Cars in 
Every Garage; Chicken Dinner 
on Every Table” was used by 
Herbert Hoover in 1928; ‘New 


Deal” was prociaimed by 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 
1932 and successively used in 
all his four campaigns — 1936, 
1940, and 1944. “‘Truman Doc- 
trine; Stop Communism” was 
Harry S. Truman’s slogan in 
1948. “End War in Korea” 
was Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
slogan in 1948. ‘“‘New Horizon”’ 
was John F. Kennedy’s slogan. 
He envisioned great accom- 


plishments for his administra- | 


nn | 
ate 


ss 


tion when he coined this slo- 


gan, and it is sad to say that 
vision was obliterated by an as- 
sassin. 


- By far the most beneficial 


changes in the nation’s life — 
fsocial, moral, and economical 


—were effected by the New 
Deal in this century. The New 
Deal was neither socialistic nor 
communistic; it was purely and 
simply humanitarian. God grant 
that its benefits may branch 
put into every class and com-| 


(a white lady) finally got me 
registered to vote. I had neve 
voted before because I did no 
think we had much of a choice 
Then I found out that there is 

besides the olc 
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be good: sense, Current and 
other alternative courses reek 


of stupidity. | 
J. F. MAHONE 


munity of our beloved nation. 
| DIKRAN SPEAR 
902 D St., | cS Sean 
Belmar | : 
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20 October 1964 


Mr. M. T. Irons 
4537 Drexel Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60653 


Dear Mr. Irons: 


On behalf of Mr. Farmer I 
letter of October 1. Yourare not | 
project. As @ matter of fact, it has been gges 
to time in the past. However, we have arrived at 
that such an approach is not feasible. ees 


Sincerely yours, 


Gerdon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
GRC :LP Bational Director 
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Mr. Paul Haber 
ae os 


1421 S.W. 37th Avenue 
Miemi, Florida 33145 


Dear Mr. Haber: 
Thank you for your letter of Septeaber 22nd. 


We are not in @ position to take may action on your } : 
et the present time, dDut we shall keep your letter | 
for the future. 


==3 “J © & 


Miami 38, Florida 


Dear Mr. Haber: 


garding the sale of & 
Office is Mr. Gordon Carey. 


Be further advised that the decision on this matter 
was not made and will not be made until the second week-end 


I turned over to the National Action Council the 
suggestions, ideas and proposals submitted to you by me re- 

B cuto license plates and registration 
indling this matter in the National 


in October. 


| FRMeK: 1s 


Me. Gorden Carey . 
Congress ef Racial Equality 


September 29, 1964 


Yours very truly, 


F. B. MeKissick 
National Chairman 
Congress of Racial Equality 


P M K Enterprises 
1421 S.W. 37th Avenue 
Miami, Florida 

33145 


September 22, 1964 


CORE 
New York City, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed herein is our proposal for your organization. This 
proposal includes our wholesale prices for various lot amounts, your choice 
of inclusions on the»plate, our method, cost and time of freight and deli- 
very, and our suggested retail price. Included also is our proposal for 
reverse pressure sensitive acetate window stickers (sample enclosed). 


Wholesale Price List of Plates 


100 3. 205: 
250 | 60 
500 Fae 
1,000 ~50 
2,000 48 
3,000 24/7 
5 ,000 045 
10,000 40 


Available Inclusions on Plates 


Each plate will be on a white background with printing and design 


in two colors. 

Luminous paint (if desired) 

The word CORE at the top of plate (if desired) 

CORE emblem imprinted on side of plate if desired (if desired, we 
will need CORE design or logo). 


Deposit on Orders 


A 30% deposit is required on all orders. The order will be shipped 
upon receipt of said deposit. 


Freight and Delivery 


Plates in lots of 500 to 5,000 will be shipped via Mercury Freight 
Lines. The charge will be approximately $4.40 per 100 pounds F.0O.B, and 
payable in New York. Delivery to your door will be within ten days from 
receipt of check. 


Plates in lots of 5,000 or more will be delivered from Miami 
personally. The charge will be $2.50 per 100 pounds F.0O,B, and payable 
in New York. Delivery to your door will be within ten days from receipt 
of check. 


Suggested Retail Price 


Our suggested retail price for these plates is $1.49 each. 


Proposed Window Stickers 


Reverse pressure sensitive acetate window stickers printed in 
two colors with a "Registered Voter” theme will be $.05 each in lots of 
5,000. 


Freight rates as previously described apply to reverse pressure 
sensitive acetate window stickers. 


We guarantee you complete satisfaction with our workmanship. We 
are looking forward to doing business with you and hope to hear from you 
in the immediate future. 


Please direct all correspondence and orders to P M K Enterprises, 
1421 S.W. 37th Avenue, Miami, Florida, 33145, Attention: Paul Haber. | 


Sincerely, 


—_  ——«, ee 


ee te 


| North and in the South. 


@bout CORE that may be of 
you very mich for your concern. 


Sincerely yours, 


1" 


MICS. Don B. ForMAN K\)G 
1313 CHADWICK ROAD, WELSHIRE 
WILMINGTON 3, DELAWARE 


August 14, 1964 
Mr. James Farmer 
Director of CORE 
New York, New York 
Dear Sir: 

Knowing how great your influence is, I am turning to 
you with a plea to use this influence in the solution of aghe 
matter which is of serious concern to people of good will 
everywhere. | 

IT have been interested for years in the promotion of 
better inter-group understanding, and have worked toward this 
end through my church, my community activities, and in my 
personal life. I wholeheartedly support the peaceful de- 
monstrations which were started by Martin Luther King in Mont-— 
gsomery, and am in sympathy with many of your group's object— 
ives. I understand why you would feel that you can wait no 
longer for rights which should have been yours years ago. In 
fact the wonder is that you waited so long. 

Do you think most Negroes understand the burden of guilt 
the white man bears because of the crimes committed against 
him? Is he aware of the fact that this guilt can be more 
painful and destructive than torture of the flesh? We must 
all realize that people of all races and denominations sin- 
cerely want to reach an understanding with each other which 
we Christians know can only come through the knowledge of the 
love of Christ, and His sacrifice for ALL of us. 

In these times of violence and terror which all rational 
people deplore, it is difficult to hold fast to this basic 
Christian truth. Feelings run high. We become further sep- 
arated from each other, and from God through fear and mis-. 
understanding. People who are ordinarily intelligent and well- 
balanced seem to lose their ability to think logically, and 


are motivated by their emotions. 
The bigots are the sick ones in our society--too sick-- 


™ 2.S. Don B. ForMAN 
1313 CHADWICK ROAD, WELSHIRE 
WILMINGTON 3, DELAWARE 


too hate-filled to face their guilt--to repent, and to be 


forgiven--to be given a new béginning. they need our prayers 


and our pity. 
With this thought in mind, I bring you my concern, with 


the sincere 
sideration. 
I have 
water was @ 
actively on 
I have 

of this ilk 


hope that you will give it your thoughtful con- 


always been a Republican, but feeling that Gold- 
poor choice as the party's candidate, I worked 


the Scranton campaign. | 
geen the machinations of the Birchers, and others 


at first hand, even to the attempted infiltration o 


of our own United Presbyterian Church. On occasion when I 
have written a letter to the editor of our local newspaper 


critiscizing these groups, I have received their propaganda 


in the mail. 


This used to arrive in a plain envelope, but now 


the names are on the envelope. Within a week after the con- 


vention an ad appeared gepur ins John Birch literature for sale. 


If people had read their propaganda , what happened at the 


convention would come as no surprise. 


They had been planning 


this. for four years. Now the Minutemen,.a group which sounds 
like the first cousin of the K.K.K., headed by Robert de Pugh 


is brazenly 


announcing plans his group has for sabotaging the 


Democratic Headquarters in the coming campaign. 
This combination of incidents has further stiffened my 
determination to do all in my power to defeat Boldwater dm 


November. 


Being in close touch with people in all walks of AS65352 
find that there is a vast reservoir of undecided voters, Re-— 
-publicans who feel they can't vote for Johnson, but feel they 
can't accept Goldwater. Many of these threaten to absta in 


from voting. 


Others feel they have to vote Republican because 


their parents and grandparents did. 


The white 'back-lash'I fear will be a real factor in the 
decision tnese voters make « 


t the time of the election, 


(Vv) 25.Don B. FoRMAN 
1313 CHADWICK ROAD, WELSHIRE 
WILMINGTON 3, DELAWARE 


Every time there is an incident, or any violence, some of the 
people in this undecided group move a little closer to the Golc 
water camp. They don¥t seem to realize that if Goldwater « 
should be elected, he would have to support the law of the 
land, and also that if elected the demonstrations could be 
considerably worse than they now are. 

I do not feel that this movement toward freedom of the 
Negro people is, nor should it be, a political issue. It is 
a spiritual and a moral one. From personal observation, I 
am convinced that if the demonstrations could be kept to a 
minimum, or discontinued until afer the election, these 
fence-sitters could be pushed into the Johnson camp. Why 
wouldn't it be feasible to siphon off some of this unrest 
and discontent into more constructive channels of voter- 


rezcistrations, and education, and an involvement in the actual 
campaigning-—-—delivering handbills, getting people to the polls 
ete? 

We have the same objective-—the defeat of Goldwater. 
Why not join forces to achieve this end? When you have 
waited patiently for a hundred years, is two and a half 
months too much longer to wait? 

Sincerely yours, 


Oran D. torso 


Mrs. Don B, Forman 


November 11, 1964 
Mr. Philip G. Morales 

352 He Road 

Menlo Park, California 

Dear Me. Morales: | 


Thank you for your letter of August 18th, addressed to 
Mr. Farmer , which has been referred to me. Please 

accept ovr sincere apologies for the long delay in 
replying. Our office has been deluged with mail during 
the past few motths, much of it requiring urgent attention, 
| and we are just now beginning to be able to catch up. 


Although the election is over and Goldwater and the extreme 
right have been soundly defeated, the fssues still remain. 
We must continue to work for that real equality that per- 
mits every human being to realize his full potential, and 
without which no man is trety free. 


Because of the passage of the Civil Rights Bill and with 
the landslide election of President Johnson, the civil 
ights movement will inevitably assume a new emphasis. 

: ; wt 1 be devoting more and more of its energies to 
re fon and education, remedial and 


oter regi. oth. 
ducation, vocational training and similar activittes both 
in the North and in the South. | 


We ap rectate your interest and concern for CORE's work 
the civil rights struggle and will welcome any further 


comments. gi suggestions you may have on the subject. 


I am enclosing the pamphlet, This Is COB, which might be 
of interest to you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R, Carey 
Assistant to the 
National Director 


a 
eh, Pee 


August 18, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer OF 


National Director of CORE wre? 
New York City , New York 


Dear Mr, Farmer, 
It it politically naive to categorize the @ white backlash” as 


merely the emerging of northern white prejudice, At this critical time when 


Goldwater might become President only because of this reaction the fact must 


be faced that demonstrations whether for justifiable grievances or not only 


increase the Goldwater vote, 


It is the timing of racial protest that is so dangerous, If 
Goldwater can be defeated we will have until 1968 before he or someone like 


him might capture the White House, By then we all hope that the race issue 


will be on the road to solution, 


Goldwater#ts only chance for victory is with the race issue, 


My quéstion to you is this: How could you not agree with the 


other Negro leaders in a moratorium on demonstrations? Since the election 


of Goldwater would be a disaster especially for the Negro wouldn!t a chanbe 


of tactics without a change in objectives or principles be the better part of 


widdom? Why do so many Negroe and civil rights leaders speak of the "backlash" 


in terms of people being either for or z,gainst the Negro, either bigoted or 


not. I don#t believe this bifurcation exists, If it does, the civil rights 


cause is doomed, 


4 ’ btu te 
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ux letter of August 17th, addressed 
hat has been referred to me. Please 
| apologies for the long delay in 

e has been deluged with mail 
jouths and we are just now 


13 remain. We ‘ust continue to work for that 
lity that permits every human being to realize 
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Because of the passage of the Civil Rights Bill, the 
movemen hg 1 rights will inevitably assume « new 
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mk you very much for 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
National Director 
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ALL CONTRIBUTIONS FULLY DEDUCTIBLE FROM a. AND STATE INCOME TAXES 


Te Haitian é> G, _ Abs : Ketel ee a 


Charitable, Educational Organization pre 


165 PARK ROW, SUITE 8D REctor 2-9954 (After 6:00 P.M.) 


NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


Andre Letellier, President 


August 13, 1964 


Mr dames Farmer 

e/o Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Farmer, 

Due to our deep concern in the civil rights cause in the 
United States, we are taking the liberty of forwarding the 


attached suggestion for your attention. 


Sincerely yours, 


THE HAITIAN & CO-ARTS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


[hater Ng ery 


Andre Letellier 
President & Executive Director 


NON POLITICAL, NON PROFIT MAKING ORGANIZATION—SOLELY DEDICATED TO THE VOLUNTARY AID OF THE NEEDY HAITIAN PEASANTS 


: EXTRACTS 
FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE HAITIAN & CO-ARTS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
As Amended on June 4, 1961 


CHAPTER II — CONSTITUTION 


Article I — ORGANIZATION: 
A—Name of the organization: 
THE HAITIAN & CO-ARTS* ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


* CO-ARTS—an abbreviation meaning: A co-ordination of all forms of 
Arts of Haitian origin, i.e., folkklore music and dancing, paintings, 

mdicrafs, etc., by which promotion abroad, this Association 
implements its revenues and further its stated purposes. 


| B—Official. Address: 

- 165 Park Row, (Suite 8D), New York 38, N. Y. 
-C—Originated, October 12, 1956 

D—Inaugurated, May 17, 1957 

E—Incorporated, April 29, 1960 

F’—Amendment to Incorporation, July 12, 1961 


Article If — NATURE: 
A—Charitable-Educational Organization. 


a) Non-Governmental. b) Non-Sectarian. 
c) Non-Political. dad) Non-Profit-Making 


Solely dedicated to the Charitable-Educational voluntary AID 
of the underprivileged PEASANTS, in the rural districts of 


Article Tif — PURPOSE: 


The purposes for which The Haitian & Co-Arts pepe Inc., 
Was created are: 


A—To voluntarily constitute a bridge-way; a bridge of freind- 
ship, connecting the people of the United States of America 
with the needy people of the rural districts of HAITI, in order to 
always seek, maintain and encourage closer relations and better 
understanding between the peoples of these two countries. 


B—To raise funds by any and all proper procedures, methods 
and instrumentalities, and to accept gifts, grants, devices 
and bequests, for the purposes hereinafter set forth.. 


C—To utilize such property and funds for the purposes here- 

inafter set forth and/or to invest the same or the proceeds 
thereof in any stocks, bonds notes or other securities and to 
use the income and proceeds therefrom as hereinafter set forth. 


D—To voluntarily contribute to the elimination of hunger, the 
eradication of disease .and the fighting of: illiteracy, in the 
poverty-ridden rural districts of HAITI. 


E—To endeavor in every way to voluntarily provide lodging, 

food, clothing, medicinal-educational supplies, advice, coun- 
sel or other requirements related to the care, growth and hap- 
piness of the underprivileged children of the peasants, in the 
rural districts of HAITI. 


F—To create a (Two-Stage Educational Development Program), 
as follows: 


1) The spreading of CANTEENS, (school-lunches) through- 
out each of the Five Geographical Departments, com- 
prising the Republic of HAITI. These free canteens, 
equipped with first-aid clinic facilities, will each provide 
a ration of high protein formulated meals for 300-350 
children daily and offer literacy classes in Creole, the 
native tongue. 

2) The selecting and transferring from these canteens, of 
the most promising children to a Centrally Located VOCA- 
TIONAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT CENTER, where they 
will be boarded, schooled and trained in specialized tech- 


nical trades, thereby creating a well founded ‘Corps — 


d’Artisants’’ so vitally needed for the immediate develop- 
ment of HAITT. 


G—To voluntarily encourage rural development co-operative 
programs, modeled after the ‘‘Ejidos’’ of Mexico, the ‘‘Kib- 


States technicians, Haitian technicians and the existing legal 


domestic and foreign charitable organizations together with the 


peoples of these two countries, to labor together in a joint’ effort 
to seek a solution to the ever-mounting problems of Haiti, in the 
fields of Agriculture, Public Health, Rural Development and 
Education. 


H—To voluntarity contribute to the improvement of Haiti’s max- 

imum agricultural quality and production yield, primarily 
on the association’s granted sites, by such means as modern and 
mechanized cooperative farming, irrigation and rural hydro- 
electric development systems, small water control structure 
along with terracing, grass waterways and other erosion control, 
strip cropping, crop rotation, reforestation, introduction of new 


. varieties of industrial fibers, feed grains, fertilizers, dairy 


products, fisheries, animal husbandry and farm to market trans- 
portation. 


I—To introduce new variety of high yield crops such as: ‘“The 

Artichoke Sun-Flower’’, the ‘‘Multi-Eared Corn’’, ‘‘Hybrid 
Corn’’ and others rich in protein, in order to improve the 
nutritional diet of the people, in the rural districts of HAITI. 


J—To create mobile clinics, capable of penetrating to the 

presently inaccessible interior roads to and from the remote 
inhabited villages and market places, under a program of com- 
munity-wide vaccination, against Polio, Diphteria, Whooping- 
Cough, TB, Yaws, Malaria and Tetanus, in the rural districts 
of HAITI. 


K—To develop and encourage .Cultural Exchanges between the 
two countries. 


L—To,.develop an interest, on the part of the public in the 
country of Haiti, chiefly = the medium of cultural 
endeavors, in such fields -as: 
1—Folklore Presentations of Spinich and Music. 
2—History & Literature. — ‘ 
 8—Art & Culture, in the form of: 
-a) Paintings. b) Wood Sculpture. 
c) Photography. d) Theatrical Presentations. 
4—Sportive Events. 
5—Trade Exhibits of Haitian Manufactures or any other 
artistic means, found to be effective and of which income 
and proceeds therefrom will be utilized as herein above set forth. 


HAITY’S VOLUNTARY CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


Created and Inaugurated in Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
on March 2nd, 1962. 


The H.V.C.C. (Haiti’s Voluntary Central Committee), is a 
legally constituted permanent committee of The Haitian & Co- 
Arts Association, Inc., an integral part of this Association, 
whose sole area of operation shall be in the country of Haiti. 
It is composed of highly respected and well-known qualified 
citizens of the U.S. of America and citizens of the Republic of 
Haiti, already familiar and actually engaged in voluntary 
charitable works, with outstanding records of accomplishment 


-and great experience in the fields of education, nutrition, 


medicine, administration, rural development, agriculture, arts 
and sports in the country of Haitt. 


Article 1.—Members of the H.V.C.C., (Haiti’s Voluntary Central 

Committee) of The Haitian & Co-Arts Association, Inc., were 
selected and appointed in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, on March 2, 
1962, by Andre Letellier, creator and president, assisted by 
Margaret E. Darby, Secretary-Treasurer and.Mrs. Raymonde 
Nazon, Educational Advisory Board Member. (All Subscribers, 
Members of the Board of Directors, and Inaugurators of The 
Haitian & Co-Arts Association, Inc., in New York). 


Article %7—In and around each of the five departments, ter- 

ritories, cities, villages, and townships of the Republic of 
Haiti, the H.V.C.C., shall be the direct representative of The 
Haitian & Co-Arts Association, Inc. ‘This committee shall, in 
that country, act, supervise and direct all of the operations of 
The Haitian & Co-Arts Association, Inc., under the guidance and 
control of the Executive Director of The Haitian & Co-Arts 
Association, Inc., This committee shall select and nominate 
honorary members, promote educational benefits, in the forms 
of benefit dances, trade exhibits, sporting events, theatrical pre- 
sentations, etc. Such activities shall be held under the banner of 
The Haitian & Co-Arts Association, Inc., and within the boun- 


dary of the Organization’s Certificate of Incorporation, its Con- . 


stitution and By-Laws. 
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Charitable, Educational Organization 


165 PARK ROW, SUITE 8D | REctor 2-08954 (After 6:00 P.M.) 


NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK | >. Andre Letellier, President 
' ale : | 


August 8, 1964 


Mr. David Susskind 
he Open End Program 
Channel WPIX T V 

220 East 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


Dear Mr. Susskind, 


While listening to the discussion on the "Open End" program on. 
Sunday evening, July 12th, I was disturbed to note that much 
information concerning various vital points discussed were evi- 
dentally not common knowledge to the entire panel and, therefore, 
certain finer points came as news even to some of these prominent 
civil rights leaders. 


In this regard, I would like to offer a remedial suggestion: 


Aware of their different pattern of approach to the problem, a 
"Central Committee for Civil Rights" should be formed, composed 
solely of either the heads or valued delegates of each of the 
negro associations. These gentlemen would attend specific 
meetings, at which time, all pertinent and valuable information 
gleaned by each organization could be discussed as well as 

peer et: resulting in direct future planning toward our main 
objective. a 


It would seem fairly logical that such a formation could only 
further the civil rights cause, since a complet knowledge of 
pond peer E and their ramifications would be available to all, 


duplicate efforts avoided, as well as, by unity, strenthening 
the position of the negro. 


Very sincerely yours, 


THE HAITIAN & CO-ARTS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Andre Letellier, 


AL;med | President & Executive Director 
NON POLITICAL, NON PROFIT MAKING ORGANIZATION-—SOLELY DEDICATED TO THE VOLUNTARY AID OF THE NEEDY 
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24 Margaret Street, 
Kingston 16, 
Jamaica, W.]. 
17th August, 1964. 
James Leonard Farmer, ESQe; 

Core, 

35 Park Row, 

New York 338. 

Dear Sir, 

The work of God which entails the propagation of 

the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ and the ministering to the spiritual 

and physical needs of our people rests heavily on my hearte 

Asothe Secretary of the Remnant Church of God situated 
in Kingston, Jamaica with branches in the parishes of Jamaica, Ican assure 
you that this spiritual body has been self-sacrificing in accepting the 
challenge of our Lord "Occupy unti] I come’ Ste Luke 193 13. I sense the 
dire need of a motor car for the Bishop and leading officefs of the Churche 

The gift would to a further extent enable the Church to make maximum 
contribution to humanity. 

_ Knowing that you are one of God's Trustees (Haggai 2:8) I 
appeal unto you to make a contribution of Five Pounds (£5) or more towards 
procuring a motor car for the afore mentioned officers. Please oflige and 
register letter if this appeal meets your kind consent in view of the 
dishonest handling.of mail in some of our Post Offices. 

Heaven bless and reward you on being a promoter of this 
great gospel work. 


Thanks very much for expected kind co-operation. 


Your obedient servant, 


Clover M.Burnett.e 


of good will every- 


Aseistant to the 
Mational Director 


Rod 


a 
\S August 19, 1964 


Lik Wells Road 
North Plainfield, New Jersey 


Mr. James Farmer 
© C.0.R.E. 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Like many Americans, I never paid much attention to a 
person's color, but rather to one's qualities. 


Bigots are dangerous, whether they are white or black. 
When I saw the actions of some Southern ‘animals' who 
profess to be American, I was shocked. Now that lI 
read about the hoodlums who disguise themselves as 
Negroes, I am totally perplexed. 


I don't believe in “summer unrest™. I do believe, 
however, that this condition is created by sick 

people who are interested in ‘kicks’ and cheap 
publicity. The newspapers and commentators capitalize 
on this situation which fosters further uprisings, 

and the many millions of Negroes who are good 

citizens take the brunt of the blame. 


I have given much thought to the problems at hand - 
education, employment and equality - and feel my 
ideas can do a lot to alleviate the conditions that 
prevail. 


Mr. Farmer, I realize your time is valuable, but what 
I have to say could be important enough to warrent 
your attention. 


I would be happy to meet at your convenience, either 
in New York City or New Jersey to discuss my thoughts. 


Looking forward to your reply, 


Sincerely, 


Edwin ©C. Goldstein 


lf of Me. Farmer and all of 
you had to say about Mr. 
fons such as CORE in the 
‘dedicated support of people 
ation to all of us. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R, Carey 
Assistant to 
National Director 


Bry cee 


ps0 


Mr. James Farmer Phil Morrison 
Comgress of Raeiael Equality Hotel Rumely 
38 Park Row : La Porte, Ind. 


New York 38, N.Y. 
8/15/64 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


Enelosed is a eopy of what I eall an "Open ceter to Negro 
Leaders", whieh has been sent to Johnson Publieations in Chicago. 
Sinee its proposals may be of immediate eoneern to you, I am fo- 
warding a eopy to you direetly. 


I would also like to take this opportunity to thank you for . 
the commendable job you and members of your organization are = 
in the field of eivil rights. While living in Hawaii, I had the 
privilege of hearing you speak and I must say you left quite en 
impress: sion upom the people of our 50th state. Keep up the good 
work and if any of the reeommendations I have laid out in my open 
letter are adopted, it would be most eratifying. 


Sineerely yours, 


GLL Peossem 


Phil Morrison 


Phil Morrison 
Hotel Rumely 
La Porte, Ind. 


8/15/64 


An Open Letter to Negro Leaders 
c/o Johnson Put | 


1820 So. Michigan Av: 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


Gentlemen, 


I am writing this letter in hopes that some of the following 
recommendations. peng be é ed,. considered and possibly utilized 
in the struggle to overcome Tacial injustices. 


The Civil Rights Bill, which became law recently, was a big 
step forward in our quest for complete equality. assage of 
this bill can be attributed to the courageous and bi ng efforts 
of individuals and groups concerned with the Negro cause. These 
workers used: various methods of direct action in order to focus . 
attention on the need for Bo aa liminating the social inequalities 

. The. strategie : used in most cases were necessary, 


If every state in the union were to eliminate all laws up- 


ng any form of d ation or s ition; if all businesses 
be they big or. little, | rop all barriers based on race, 
. regarding pyment; if every respected organization in this: 


country were to welcome ag members all qualified citizens, irrespec- 
tive of color, the Negr ger still find himself on the bottom of 
ic Ladder, 


the social and econ 


, edless to say that laws passed to protect our 
Wi, BS. citizens are not enough to elevate the Negro from 
mt peeeeeem. What we need now is a system that will 

medi iate and direct ¢ ane 4 indirect where possible) 
cation and cooper tion of all the ‘ars teelive and organizations 
who are sincerely dedicated to this cause. 


At present there is no single bedy that represents a cross 
section of the American It was encour however, during 


the recent riots in New York, to see several of our leaders get 


together in order to discuss. ” and possibly solve the blem, ‘But 
pi then, the absence of one of the "Black Nationalist" leaders 


such as Malcolm X, made such a meeting incomplete at best and 
probably futile. 


The crisis in Viet Nam brought bi-partisan support to President 
Johnson - this displayed unity. Difficulties in the South American 
countries usually bring about a meeting of the Organization of | 

American States (OAS), which is a unifying body. ‘The United Nations 
serves as the single unit that gathers almost all the count#! 
of the world for the solution of world problems, Obviously the 
black people in the United States need such a body. 


I humbly suggest that the leaders, or their representatives, 
Urban League, S8.N.C.C., 0.0.F.0., the significant Bkack Nationalist 
groups gnd prominent Negroes in various fields such as politics, 
labor, etc,, convene and chart a course towards true liberation | 
from the shackles that have held us back for so long. | 


Once communication hasbeen established among these groups 
and a concerted effort egegeg upon, plans may then be drawn up to 
achieve this end, It cannot be denied that Elijah Muhammad and 
Malcolm X have rehabilitated a great number of Negroes caught in 
the web of ghetto vices and have stimulated renewed racial pride. 
The NeA.A.C.P. is well known for the legal battles it has won in — 
ba@half of Afro-American, Representatives from C.O.R.E., S.C.L.Ce, 
C.0.8.0. and S.N.C.C. among others, have bravely given their time 
and lives in order to remedy the sad situation that exists in our 
country today. The Urban League has been instrumental in securing 
jobs for many of our people throughout the country. 


With each group concentrating on its own specialty, training 
centers could be set up in all the large Negro communities, both 
in the North and South, Thewe eenters could be used to train, 
educate, and develop the vest potential that has for so long been 
wasted, | 


The program, which could be headed by one of our Negrc 
educators, might include classes in Negro History and Culture 
outlining the achievements that have been made by menbers of the 
Black race in general and the American Negro in particular, This 
information is all toe scarce in our public school textbooks so it 
should be up to us to make this data available. There might be 
supplemental classes where the regular schooling is below par. The 
younger participants could be taught the imp@rtance of good ciean 
living. Physical develppment should be an important parg$ of such 
a program, The relatively new Japanese art of self defense called 
Aikido would be ideal training because it defelops the mind as well 
as the bosty and cannot be used offensively. Practical courses in 
business, politics, ete., could be taught to the older members of 
such a center. Parents of those attending such classes would 


automatically benefit. 


Detractors might consider such a program too costly. I think 
through private donations, loans or government subsidies, the task 
of raising the money needed shouldn't be too difficult. For too 
long members of the white community have accused us of “not wanting 


to better themselves" or “satisfied with their condition". I think 
it is time for the white people in this country to become acquainted 
with the facts am to why the Negro is where he is today and what 
ean be done about it. It should be the concern of all Mmericans 
because the fate’ of this country is at stake. The Kiwanis, the 
Jay Cee's, Lions, Elks and all such organizations should periodically 
ey 2 og representatives to their meetings for the purpose 

£ bridging the “racial ignorance" gap. 


I hope some of the. ahove proposals might be adopted or at 
)teast stimulate thought in regards to racial unity and education, 


Sincerely yours, 


Phil Morrison 


_ 


xHF2 


163-27 130 Ave 
Jamaica,N.Y. 11434 
Aug. 24,1964 


Mr.James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38,N.Y 


Dear Mr.Farmer: : 
The enclosed check of $5- is a contributuion 


toward the memorial that is to be erected in Mississippi 
in memory of the late James Chaney,Andrew Goodman,and 


Michael Schwerner,. 
All of us have cause to be deeply grateful 


to you and your co-workers in your dedicated struggle to 
achieve equal rights for all off our citizens. Each of us 
serves in his own way to achieve these rights for all. 


Cordially ‘ 


Len hadnt 


Sam Sibulkin 


7 , 


: 


interest to you. 


November 17, 1964 
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Sincerely, 


James Farmer 


National Director 
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Paul Goodnan 


INSTITUTE FOR POLICY STUDIES 


1900 FLORIDA AVENUE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20009 


NOV: ¢ weH” 


WOY 1 6 104 


Nov. 15, 1964 


Dear Jin, 


I suppose you're looking for sensible projects. Look at 
the enclosed. Mg As you may (or may not know) I am gemerally 
dubisus about the value of "schooling", including "improved 
schools," <-=- the economic promises are a hoax. I developed this 
at length in my Compulsory Mis-Education. 

My purpose with this mrticular project -- which l've been 
pushing here with Shriver and the Dept. of Agriculture -- is of 


course twofold: educational broadening and rural reconstruction. 


3-6 slum kids of ages 16-11 with a merginal 
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My leve to Sleine and you ané the entize tantly. 
Sincerely yours, 


james farmer, 
Sational 


% 


JAMES H. SLATER 


December 9, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 

CORE 

38 Park Row a 
New York, N.Y. ev 


Dear Jim: 


| had dinner last night with Amory ‘Houghton, Jr., 
president of Corning Glass. We discussed in detail the civil 
rights situation in the country but, more particularly, in 


New York City. 


He told me that, with your auspices and possibly 
the help of Bobby Wechsler, with his politicalinfluence, 
he would be willing to have Corning build a plant in New 
York City, in conjunction with an urban renewal program, 
that would create in Harlem a neighborhood center compris- 
ing industry, recreation, education and housing. 


The idea, if at all possible, is exciting. I received 
the distinct impression that he had given this a lot of thought 
before he talked it over with me; that, because of his strong 
church affiliations, he has a sense of conscience about what 
should be done and is not being done; and, most important of 
all, he is most anxious to meet with you. I took it upon my- 
self to suggest that a program of this sort could best be or- 
ganized under your auspices, and I am writing you to see 
what I can arrange with you, when you get back from Africa, 
for some kind of meeting. It is my feeling that we should 
meet for lunch rather than have it as a social meeting at — 
dinner, since Amo is a very businesslike fellow during busi- 
ness hours and a very social fellow during social hours. Let 
me know. 


My best to you and Lulu. Have a wonderful trip 
and a very happy holiday season. 


wee. 
Sincerely, 


James H. Slater 


JHS: CAP. 


110 East 138th Street 
Bronx, N. Y. 10451 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Prestepino 
24 Farm Lene 
Roosevelt, New Jersey 


Dear Mr. end Mra. Prestopino: 


In Mr. Farmer's absence I wish to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of Jenuary 3rd.with enclosed card. MM. 
Parmer will return te the office in the first week of 
Vebruary from his African trip, and = will see that he 
gets your letter. 


In the meantime, | Ail liable neue cist bo Went Qememhty 
Relations Department. They will be in touch with you if it 
is possible to use your Gesign in eny way. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Muterelli 
Staff Associate 


fCecrtve LT A/ J, 
Jan, 31965 
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3 Wala leve- Paul Sara ere Yor Redeopune 


January 18, 1965 


Mere. Joyce Davis 
General Delivery 
cies ee 


Dear Mrs. Davis: 


Your letter of Banuary 16th hédressed to Mc. Farmer 
has been referred to me in Mr. Farmer's absence fron 
the ‘country. 


Our Dayton CORE chains was dissolved about a year ago. 
In Kansas we have offices in Kansas City and Manhattan 
at the following addresses: Mr. David Benson, Manhattan 
Kansas CORE, 1021 Denison Avenue, Manhattan; Mr. Carl 
Kandolph, Kansas City CORE, 1410 Hor th Fifth Street, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


We were interested to read the editoriai on the proposed 
revision of the immigration law and your comments. As 
you mentioned,today under the old immigration law there 
are Negroes with Master's Degrees working as dishwashers. 
It therefore seems to us that the only way to remedy the 
situation is to attack unrelentingly the practice of 
racial discrimination in all areas. This we will continue 
to do. 


We appreciated hearing from yor. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Staff Associate 


Our prebent njaietn of ‘quotas. is 
r : diibcholitetery. It is, as. Mr. Johnson 
| gays, incompatible with American 
| ideals. and traditions. We are now 
saying, in effect, that some immi- 
grants are more ‘acceptable than 
others simply beeause they come 


from a. certain. area: of the globe. 


The: quotas em was desi ned 

to pr é the reiees and ethnic 

balance, of. the U-S. “population as it 

i in. J. HOM nish nations do not 

use their f quotas, Others have 

“Jong whiting lietae Many pérsons who 

: HOW, 

~  \ barred from our land Bheanse’ of this 
\ arbitrary arrangement. | 


“The new. in. etaied by Mr. 
“Tohngon has both humanitarian and 
~gvigooe advantages to recommend 
t. It would give preference to skilled 
or ‘stead persons, regardless of na- 


a ee 


é vo. ™ 


Id make good U.S. citizens are © 


ion. Change Needed 


tionality. Thus one effect should be 
to strengthen the U.S. itself. Second 
priority wotild go to relatives of U:S. 
citizens. Families, therefore, could be 
reunited. 


Would the revised laws loose a 
flood of immigrants on our nation, as 
some fear? Hardly. The total per- 


mitted to immigrate would be un- 


changed. There would be a net in- 
crease from about 300,000 to 350,- 
900 yearly, because_unused quotas of 
such nations as Great Britain and Ire- 
land would be utilized. Because the 
immigrants would be skilled and 
gifted or have relatives here, there 
is little likelihood of their becoming “< 
burden on our society. Further, ap-. 
plicants would be required to demon- 
strate they would not become public 


wards, either by showing financial 


responsibility or securing a sponsor. 


Our nation, then, has nothing to. 
fear from revised immigration laws. 
And we shall be able to know we are 
pia the = saa 


pie 


turned a corner at high speed. 
_ Inthe bank at the time of the 
robbery were Cashier E. -L. 
Throck; Assistant Cashier Ray- 
mond Rauhut; Teller Mrs. Mil- 


dred Eubank; and Mrs. Bonnita 


Davis, a clerk. ) 
‘Two customers, Vernon Dus- 
ing, Coats, and Monley. Kerr, 
Pratt, also were in the bank 
when the robbers arrived. - 


Descriptions of the two were. 


that one was white, in his 30s, 


5 feet, 8 to 10 inches tall, about 


135 pounds, wearing glasses, a 
hat and overcoat, and armed 
with a revolver. The second was 


- termed a Negro, wearing a cap 


with a bill, business suit and 
carrying a brown leather case. 


He carried no visible weapons, 


observers said. 
' THE MEN ordered the assist- 


j}ant cashier to open the bank 


vault but were told it was.a 
time lock and would not open. 
The two then moved to the 
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Throck to open the vault. 


Throck explained that theo! i by a federal grand’ jur 
vault would not open until 1/he was 3 of threate | 
p.m. ‘‘and we are pretty com- | bodily: ; 

fortable right where we are.” |" oi? 


“We can’t afford to wait that |: 


long,” the white man exclaimed. 

The robbers went to the front 
of the bank, took money from 
the cash drawers and left. 


THE BANK vault was called 
a “Mosler vault” and was in- 
stalled at the time the bank was 
founded in 1902 by C. Q. Chand- 
ler, now prominent in Pratt 
banking circles. 7 

The bank is operated by J. 
C. Lemon, president, son of G. 
W. Lemon, who founded a Pratt 
bank now operated by the 
Chandler family. — 

- Other businesses in the south- 


western Pratt County town in- naryell 


clude a grocery store, cafe, ga- 


bond. - The U.S. 


rage and service station. 


,000 
|here said h thr wey would 
ere e 
conduct a removal hearing for 
Dobbs Saturday if he is unable 
to foes bond by then... 
‘last summer sued . 
Stuart vie gy $350,000 for the al- 
leged alienation of affection of 
his wife, Virginia L. Dobbs. The 


suit is pending. 

Stuart is president of KV0O 
radio and television station in 
Tulsa and is a former common 
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MEMORANDUM FROM GEORGE SCHIFFER 40 BAST 49th on NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 + PLaza 2-8060 


SUG 
TO: Sis MURS SESH DATE:_2/2/65- 


RE: 


New York being what it is, diahnane 00 takes hind 10 ithe 
oe eS ee ecess but rather effective. 


ces Dr. George Wiley / ee | 
Carl Rachlin, Beq. 43 


Mr. masvin Righ 
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Daniel Fitzgeraia 
335 East 8th Street 
apt. 22 

New York, New York 


Doctor James Farmer x. 
Director of C.0.R.E. 9% 
Park Row NN 

New York, New York 


Dear Sir, . 
I am sorry to hear that your organization 


is in financial difficulty. I really have a 
great respect for your organization. To me, it 
is the vanguard of the civil rizshts fight 
in America. | 

My reason for writing this letter is to 
suggest a way for your organization to raise 
some Senay - Your image, because you have 
| - vet 8. oe in =e a of 


Pie 


this. Kitt ees x 

shops for Goanure rs and adults ‘with the 
prime purpose of getting jobs for them. 
This should be done in a place vhere you 
can get competant instructors and ina 
high Negro welfare area. 

Two thinss will happen, I hope. Federal 
Anti-Poverty aid will be at your disposal 
if you do a good job and second, good 
publicity will bring youa lar-e number 
of donations. 

I suggest that you start this drive in 


RPS eon New York, because of the many 
colleges in tne area. Also, the area is 


depressed, and a small area is easier to 


¥ Briss 
yh gee ee a ne 


work with. : . 
Then you could go to cities such as Newburgh, 


Beagon, and others in the upstate area. 

hen I was chairman of the Ulster County ag 
Chapter I went tosee the principal of Kingston : 
High School and the suidance director of the 
Ulster County area. They claimed that by-in- 
large Negro girls were unable to learn 

and because of this offices were 

closed to them. They were not willing to 
solve the problem in school. A workshop could 
have taken care of this problem 

Preparing men for postal jobs would be 
another way to institute a workshop. Cultural 
and health workshops, also, would be helpful 
in reorientating the Nezro community. These 
workshops would enable the Negro to enter 
and oa th ai into the American ccna te hoe 


vMhese ‘$wo: things’ ean be. dene best by COs 

Being. a Negro and a student of politic: 

“science, I feel that I have a special interest 

in the methods used to solve the problems 

of the Negro enterinz the general social life 

in America. To my way of thinking there has 

been very little serious analization of the 

means and consequences. For example, pressure 

is applied in the North and the South at 

the sam2 time, given two areas where the 

general community will be resentful. The 

result is lack of sympathy and support by 

both. The South does rejoice when the civil 

rights groups cry out in the North, and the 

North becomes sympathetic with the Negro Ss 

when the South is the only rebuked. . - 
I think this is the crucial element in i 

both solving racial problems and in fund 


raising. 

I hope you give this letter serious con- 
sideration. I do wish you much success. It 
would delight me to find out what you think 
of my suggestion. 


Yours truly, 


PO Le 
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New York City 
February 10, 1965 


,» 


© 


Dear Sir: 


Your Association is a great inspiration to the people in the 
minority. However the Civil rights bill was pass in 1964 and 

the schools in 1954. Now we have complete civil rights and we 
can go to any school or college. This is fine and dandy, however 
we have a big economic job problem. 


Five million Negroes unemployed. We need jobs. The press says in 
presi «ig white people raise money and build factories to cre- 
ave JjJov0se 


We need limited profit ten year tax free factories in the north and 
south. Mr. Jackie Robinson sold stock in the Freedom Bank of N. Y. 
many months before the Bank was founded. If Mr. Robinson can do 

it you can do it. Get some retired factory President to handle this 
corporation. This would be a Natl. Corporation. You could sell stock 
to all people, all cotors @ $ 10. per share to build factories in 
Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
New York upstate. New York City as Head Quarters. Now we have 

any school and complete civil rights, lest move on up to economic. 
We must think about economic. Mr. Director lest make some shoes, 
furniture, TV's, bricks and every thing people want and need please. 
Please as Rep. Dawson of Ill. say lest get mad smart. We must 
wake up. Last week I purchase 30 shares of Union Carbide. Last year 
I purchase many shares of Jackie Freedom Bank. I have other stocks. 
If this new corporation can sell twenty million dollars worth of 
stock for seven factories in the above seven States, the Fed. 
Government may would loan another twenty million dollars. 


Sinverely, 
W. JONES 
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ROSENFELD & STEINMAN | ral 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS ee 4 4 

33 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


OXFORD 585-2445 MEMBERS: 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
AMERICAN ACCOUNTING ASSOCIATION | 
N. Y. STATE SOCIETY OF CERTIFIED PuBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Bear Stearns & Co. 
One Wall Street 
New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 


We would be most pleased to find that our broker 


positive steps to adopt a similar policy of non~discrimin 
in its employment eracthess * | tis 


Very truly yours, 


EUGENE ROSENFELD 


Qui, O1eawr fern 


ALICE De ROSENFELD 
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I am. an older man, who never went to 
Ssian aristocratic stock, obviously 
tively not a communist, = 


4 


Yours for human equality, 


Osear Soko? 


Page l. 
March 6,1965. 


It greaves me to see you work so diligentiy under a misunderstanding, 
or mis interpretation of history. And this is history that has been 
made in your life time. There has been a carfully laid plan, or plot 

to change the form of the U.S. Republic to a clique of men. I know 
that you noticed that before Mr. Warren gave his order of May 17, 1954 
he first set aside our Constitution. And you notice that they run our 
government largely now by the Fourthteenth Amendment although it never 
was ratified, And there are 24 just such incroaches on our beloved 
Republic that were designed to leave us without a written government. 


And Mr Johnson is cooperating with these codicils because he had rather 
bes a chance with his clique to make for himself a place in the worlds 
r struggle than to help the herd build up our origional Republic. 
ree if he gets his way your Race will loose its identity. Are you 

going to cooperate with him to do that and make the U.S. as impotent 

as Graze Brazil? You remember he said that the 20,000,000 of you 

must be assimulated into the 160,000,000 others here. "You can not, 
knowing him as you do, but know that "he knows assimulation means 
amalgimation, You can get sweet revenge that way for the White Mans' 
four hundred years bad treatment of you, but you will pay too big a 
price for that revenge. Like Sampson did. Don't you ékir think he 

paid too big a price, If -Mr-Johnson wants to experiment on foolish- 
ness like that let him kennell his Beagles with his Hounds. 


He already has a perfect symbol of what it will do in the marriage of 
Sammy Davis, Pearl Baily, Karthra Kitt, Charlayne, and the stepped up 
such foolish marriages in Illinois, California, and new'ye, tork. 


I a, one of the very few since mr. Lincoln who wish to talk with your 
Hace of sensible projects. The most of the others just want to use 

you ljke a foot-ball, or high hat you, or get your vote. von't you 
think! I want you to get Congress to find out from the thirty heads 
state in Africa if they will sell their surplus property to African 
Decendants in the U.S.-in the assurance that when these homesites are 
paid for the owners will move over there and use their advanced skill 
and superior & know how to lower africa's Unemployment and help build 
all of africa into a home, society, and government taylor made to their 
requirements even as the ..&. was built to exclude yex you WA before 
your ancesters were kidnapped and brought here against their will. 


If they acauesce, i will organize a sales& force in each of our 50 
states, counties, and precincts to make it convenient to every customer, 
and print eighteen million pieces of sales literature on african Presse; 
to show that africa is 3 times bigger than the U.es.; potentially, richer, 
“ars. and climatically better suited for homes than is the t.5s. if your 
nace had listened to the sound advice of wmr. Lineoln you could have 
already had africa developed as Moses intended you to do when he bid 
you go in and posess the land. but i will yet get options on its 

choice home spots and you can build you a ship Line to ply the seven 
seas of the earth which can be owned and opperated exclusively by the 
members of your iiace for the benefit of your nace, 


1 hope that yoy will agree with me on this and help me change the 
course of histery. 00 far as the vu.s. is concerned, unless we have a 
radical change‘and that quick, it will not be a fit place for your 
naces' Grand Children, nor mie. i.0, 1. will not pretend to set the 
time, but i. will say that you or i either can read the signs on the 


page 2. 
tressle board and see that our trend is in the wrong direction. (ur 


Cur delinquency is the highest in the world and still rising 
largely because while we claim a Christian Nation our highest 
officers are thieves—- yes, you know that when mr. ike called 
our Chief Justices’ urder the Law of the end he knew that he 
was stating a lie. and we will keep on doing foolish things as 
long as we Liplomatically work with the eight million Thugs in 
the isrimlin who,rule two hundred million others with a pistol. 
Len't you think! vust such foolishness as that was why our represent— 
ive at the Paris Summit told Chrushchev that we did not send any | 
U 2 over Russia, and any way, we would not do it again. 


Flease get Congress to make the ay 2 oo 3 laws with dispatch: 
Minimum pay for teachers $7,500.00 a » leaving their present 
vacation as is, | | 

No soldier can strike while a war is declared. se may already have 
this one. 3 ! 
Raise each social Security partiipant from where it is to 3250.00 
a mo. beginning March or April,1965. 


if you think that you can sell land better than I can I wil let you 
have that job, and i believe that you can earn a billion dollars 
at it in ten years and have a chance to be president of the Ke- 
public of Africa. 

wood luck and bye, 
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S. N. ELLIOTT 
9419 Herman Avi 
TUSCALOOSA, ALAS: MA 
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Gentlemens: 


Thank you for the form letter describing your problems of trying to 
establish racial equaflity;: be assured that I completely sympathize with 
your motives. As you know, however, the U. S. Senate recently voted against 
a oroposal to outlaw poll taxes, and Goldwater got approximately 40% of the 
votes last year. In view of these circumstances, it should now be othe | 
apparent to you that racial equaZlity is totally incompatkble with our 
present social and economic system; enclosed I am therefore sending: you 
a copy of my thesis explaining why this is, and how a new kind of society 
can be established, under which racial equality WILL be pvossible. 

. Be assured that I am no Communist in svite of what I have said: I 
favor a system of PHOPLE ownershiv, rather than state ownership. But Capi- 
talism can bring no racial equality either, and if you continue to push 
for rasial equality under Capitalism, you can sooner or later expec ebidug 


“~~ 


but a Hitler tyve of reaction against the Negro people. For the sake of the 
Negro people, therefore, as well as for interracial and international 
peace, I certainly hope that you will consider agitation for a system of 
PEOPLE ownership, under which Negro and white workers can become UNITED, 


rather than divided against each other, and under which everybody can be 


equal, regardless of race, creed, national origin, or 3seXe 


Sincerely, 


Rickelsnork 


SCIENTIFIC EVANGELISM FOR THESE TROUBLED TIMES 


by Professor Ie We Kickelsnork 


” Aa ET ee aE AN RP tact A Mey : . 7 rm 
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see other side for quotations, 


Prof. Ie ae Rickelsnork has worked with two different market research 
firms, and has been deeply impressed by the effectiveness of hidden 

persuasion techniques, which probe the depths of human emotions, in 
marketing products. Although he does not admire the present uses to which 
these hidden persuasion techniques are being put, he does feel that they 
have great possibilities for promoting better human understanding during 
these critical times. in this paper Prof. Ri&kelsnork expresses, in a 
very humorous manner, his views about why we need a new industrially 
democratic society, and about how "“rickelsnorky methods," as he calls them, 
which in some ways resemble the hidden persuasion techninoues, can keev such 
a society functioning proverly. 

Prof. Rickelsnork has deliberately avoided putting his real name or 
his address on this paper, because he wants nobody to suspect him of trying 
to promote himself. tie understands very well how horrible it is to be asked 
to praise somebody else. 


a, 
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Be sure to read the words of the iiadison Avenue hkiessiah, : 


Mace prejudice Be cwdded on ee [eo . 


Prof. Ie Qe Rickelsror’ 
SCIENTIFIC EVANGELISM FOR THESE TROUBLED TIMES — 
PART I: INTRODUCTIDBN 
War 


One of the greatest problems which confronts us today is the perfectly 
horrifying prospect of a nuclear war. Although the fearful destructiveness 
of hydrogen bombs acts as a deterrent to the outbreak of a global nuclear 
war, it might be said that in spite of this, such a war could break out, 
Since somebody with a disturbed mind could be frightened into pressing a 
nuclear rocket-sending button at the sight of a flight of birds, if he mis- 
took the birds for enemy rockets. In view of this obvious threat, it is 
important to get the correct answer to the question, "What is the basic 
cause of war?" 

War in the modern world is caused by the economic rivalries among 
dominant competitive groups in capitalist society, with modern-day Russia 
being the "Communist Corporation," as Khrushchev himself called it, when 
he spoke to the Wall Street bankers on his visit to America in 1959. The 
present rivalry is primarily between private-capitalist America and state- 
capitalist Russia, both having world domination as their objective. 

What is it that brings on these economic rivalries? Under the private 
Capitalism of America and other Western countries, and also under the state 
Cavitalism of Russia and other so-called "Communist" countries, the workers 
produce more than they are able to buy back via the wage system. This hapvens 
because those who organize and direct industrial enterprises never wish to 
share the vroceeds of the entervrises equally with the hired workers. In 
the case of private Capitalism the organizer also takes huge financial risks, 

and therefore feels all the more entitled to most of the proceeds of his 

his enterprise, if it is successful. So whatever the worfers cannot buy 

back, and whatever the capitalists (or bureaucratic rulers) do not buy 
or use in expanding industry, must be sold or bartered in foreign markets, 
in order to avoid economic stagnation at home. It is for this reason that 
the capitalist nations of the world, both of the private and of the state 
variety, must do everything they can to preserve and extend their foreign 
markets and spheres of influence, and to obtain sources of raw materials. 
To accomplish these ends, they must fight wars against each other. 

There are many statements by high officials in capitalist countries 
wonich confirm this fact. As previously stated, there was the statement by 
khrushchev to the Wall Street bankers that "We are the Com unist Corvoration.e" 
Khrushchev elso told some American renorters in Moscow, "We declare war on 
you in the field of trade. 
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Fere in America there was the following statement by General Leonard 
Wood 8 months after vVorld War I had started: "We soldiers anc sailors are 
merely your trainedf/ servants.e You create wars; we try to terminate them. 
Nine out of ten wars are based on trade,” 

Less than a year after the Armistice of 1918 was signed, President 
Woodrow Wilson said, "Why my fellow citizens, is there any man here, or 
any woman, let me say is there any child here, who does Hot know that the 
seed of war in the modern world is industrial and commercial rivalry?" 

More recently the Ue S. Navy Dept., as quoted in the Congressional 
Record of April 15, 1947, said, “Realistically all wars have been for eco- 
nomic reasons. TO make them politically and socially palatable, ideological 
issues have always been invoked." 


a, 


Thurman Arnold, former Ue S. Attorney General, speaking in 1951, said 
"We just don't know what it would do or what would happen, if war should 
end. Our production system has gotten ahead of our ability to distribute | 
goods. The only way we can keep up with production is to wage war, a method 
of distributing goods when there's no other market," | 
Still more recently, on May 4, 1962, President Kennedy, discussing 
new foreign trade legislation, declared that "We must either trade or fade," 


The Present Situation 


The present situation in South Vietnam is extremely serious for Amer- 
ican Capitalism, since if South Vietnam falls, so will all of Asia, and 
soon afterward Africa and most of Latin America as well. If South Vietnam 
is to be held much longer, it will be dong only by American troops fighting 
a constant holding battle against the Grinesa“iii, whieh» Stree dae Ere 
SHE : ett “tt — dpe ~ po = 5 me. ope _ oe Fores dine e onacseele Even this, 
however, cannot be carried out forever, since any holding action at the 
constant expense of American lives would soon become extremely unpopular. 
So unless we wish to fight a nuclear war, we shall have to relinquish the 
markets of. Southeast Asia, Africa, and Latin America, and the result will 
be a complete breakdown of the private-capitalist economy. 

What, then, will replace our present system? Will it be a state-capi- 
talist despotism similar to those of Russia and China? Or is there a third 


alternative? . 


Rickelsnorkism 


Marxian Socialism, or Socialist Industrial Unionism (SIU), as it is 
called by the Socialist Labor Party which advocates it, offers the £477 ¢y¥X) 
following solution to the whole economic problem: Let the workers themselves 
manage industry thru their elected representatives in each factory, and in 
local, regional, and national industrial unions. These industrial unions 
will then plan and co-ordinate production according to the needs of society. 
Theoretically, at least, this does not mean state Capitalism; quite to the : 
contrary Marxists advocate the abolition of the political state, when, as : 
they claim, it is no longer necessary. According to Marxian theories, the : 
workers under this system would receive "the f&#11 social value of their 
labor," which for practical purposes means enough pay in whatever medium 
of exchange was used to be able to buy back what they produced, since the | 
workers could then vote to remove any foreman, manager, etc. who took for ; 


himself too much pay for the good of society. 


Se 


Of the possibilities listed above, most people will readily agree 
that SIU would be much the most desirable if it worked, but the ques- 
tion is continually asked, "Can theories of this kind be made to 
function in practice?" The answer is, "Yes, if common present-day 
patterns of human thinking and behavior are radically changed. But 
we could not hope for this result under SIU if people always conduct 
themselves in the conventional manner of today, since disagreements 
would then become so hot sooner or later that there would be little 
or no co-operation a ong factory workers and industrial union repre- 
sentatives, and then our society would degenerate into a state-capi- 
talist despotism because of curtailment of production. The purpose 
of this paper, then, is to point out methods little used today, which 
must sometimes be used under SIU, in order to cure human relations 
tensions, and in this way stave off what nobody wants. Although cer- 
tainly not all, and perhaps none, of these methods originated with 
me, I shall refer to them as "“rickelsnorky methods," or "Kickelsnor- 
kism,"" for want of a better term. 

Rickelsnorkiam consists of three main principles, each of which 
has many facets: 


le A deliberate show of one's own wealmesses and imperfections in a. 
humorous mannere 
2. Telling others what THEY want to hear, and in a very mechanical 


manner .e (1) 
3. Letting others win fruitless victories, in order to flatter theme 


These fundamental principles of good human relations will be ana- 
lyzed at some length in this paper, along with their applications to 
industrial union management and other areas of human relations. 


PART II: FACTORY AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 
MANAGEMENT 


Individual Evangelism in Socialist Factories 


Among the many different types of disagreements which will occur 
under SIU, one of the first and hottest will be that of pay rates 
to individual workers, where each worker will have his own ideas about 
how much he should have, and how little somebody else should have, 
Any workers! meeting where this is being discussed will of course bog 
down into complete disagreement, with nobody convincing anybody else 
that "I'm right and you're wrong." | 
Although "individual evangelism," as we shall call it, could be 
applied to any type of dispute, let us assume for exemplary purposes 
that a bogged-down pay dispute is occurring at a workers! meeting. 
The “-vangelist", as we shall call him, posing as one of the disputing 
workers, then steps into the scene. He gives a stupid argument, with 
which nobody can agree, about how much pay he should have, and why. 
For example, he can have "letters from doctors," telling how he must 
go to Florhda in the winter for his health, to Maine in the summer, eto. 
- Sooner or later he will, of course, arouse somebody's wrath, and when 
he does, he suddenly acts frightened, walks slowly out of the méeting, 
and promises between stammers and stutters not to make a nuisance out 
of himself any more. In this way the evangelist makes his adversary 
feel as though he has won a victory over him, and put him back into 
his right places; this, of course, is the only kind of satisfaction 
in life for which most people in our presenteday society live, 


lL. This is the application of the Velvet Rufle: Always say unto others 
as you would have others say unto youe 


4 
A few minutes later the evangelist comes back into the meeting 


with literature merely stating problems, rather than giving answers, 
which he hands to the workers; intellectual lectures and strong ex- 


horting Sunday sermons can only make people feel INFERIOR, rather than 


SUPERIOR, as they wish. The eyangelist also gives a copy of this paper 
to the leader of the meeting, in hopes that he will follow at least 
some of its brilliant advice, after he finds out how badly conven- 
tional methods of dispute handling fail. 

After doing these things, the evangelist leaves the factory, 
realizing how silly the workers now feel to suddenly discover that it 
serves no purpose to win an argument and push somebody else down, 
if in this way one fails to solve either one's own or society's prob- 
lems. He then goes to another factory where he repeats his actions. 
If, by chance, he ever again sees any of his former associabes, he 
denies being any kind of an evangelist, and insists that he left the 
first factory because of not gastting the pay there that he needed or 
deserved. 

If the dispute at the first factory is about pay rates, he will 
probably receive no pay there in any case, and so he will not hurt 
his own situation by leaving. If the dispute is about something, be-~- 
sides pay rates, he can then get a job at a second factory before 
"evangelizing" at the first one. 


Handling of Pay Disputes 


After methods of this kind become known and recognized, teams of 
managers in @different factories should work together to handle pay 
disputes in rickelsnorky ways. The rickelsnorky manager first calls 
a workers! meeting, passes out slips of paper to the workers, and 
tells them to write down their names, and how much pay they think 
they should have. If any workers are reluctant to do this, the manager 
tells them that if they do not name a pay rate, he will, and that they 
might not like the rate which he names. All the workers will probably 

hand in slips, and after they do, the manager adds all the demand 
figures, announces this sum to the workers, and the total amount 
available for payment purposes. The demand sum will probably exceed 
the total amount available by a considerable margin, under which cir- 
cumstances the manager merely announces that whenever the demand sum 
becomes less than or equal to the amount available, the factory can 
begin operating; then he adjourns the meeting, and announces a future 
one. He gives no personal opinions whatever about any worker's pay 
demands, and after adjourning the meeting, he leaves it as soon as 
possible, giving no worker a chance to discuss the matter with him 
*alone. He is not seen again by the workers until the next meeting. 


At the next meeting he proceeds just as if this was the first one}; 


if anybody mentions to him the first meeting, he insists that he re- 
members no such thing. If, at this point, he encounters no resistance 
from the workers, then they will undoubtedly bring down their demands 
to within what is available, and the problem will be solved. But the 
manager will most likely encounter stiff resistance at this point, 

in which case he evangelizes in a manner similar to that of the indi- 
vidual evangelist described in the previous section, and then leaves 
the factorye 
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Meanwhile arrangements have been made by a local industrial union 
congress for him to manage another factory which has previously been 
evangelized by somebody else. After he finishes his work at the first 
factory, another rickelsnorky individual steps into his position | 
there. If, at this point, the workers wish to elect their own new 
manager, they can, of course, but it is highly improbable that they 
will, because most of them will be too stunned by the recent evangelism 
of the first manager, and too unsure of themselves, to be able to ini-~ 
tiate such action. The new manager takes full advan&age of this situ- 
ation, and proceeds to repeat the actions of the first one. Most of 
the workers should now be civilized enough not to resist the new rickel- 
snorky methods of operation, and so everything should now proceed | 
faitly smoothly. If, however, one or two individuals still resist, 
they can be thrown out of the workers! meeting as a first measures 
If they continue to cause trouble afterward, the proper procedures 
for handling them will be discussed later in the section on correc- 
tional institutionse 


Settling Disagreements 


It is not a misfortune that no two people ever think exactly 
alike about everything. But it is, of course, very unfortunate that 
people often feel embarrassed in disagreements, To illustrate this point, 
let us assume that under SIU Representatives A and B, working in an. 
automobile industrial union, disagree about whether large cars should 
be produced, or small carse Let us further assume that A's 
major argument for large cars is that more people want them. At this 
point B points to a punlic opinion poll showing that the small cars 
are in much greater demand, and so A's argument is proved completely 
wrong e - . 

If, at this point, A is like an ordinary person, he will feel 
badly embarrassed about having an error in his thinking exposed to 
his fellow representatives. He will feel that they will no longer 
accept him as a respectable person, unless he can prove to them that 
there is just as much wreng with B's thinking as with his, and so he 
will do one of two things: He will argue either that the poll is in- 
accurate or that people should learn to appreciate the large cars. 

If he fails to convince his fellow representatives of either of these 
two things, however, and the representatives vote with B to produce 
the small cars, A will feel completely embarrassed, and will not co- 
operate well in the production of small cars, if at all. 

Such, then, would often be the general nature of democratic fac- 
tory and industrial union meetings under conventional management, 
and if too many people felt beaten down in this or other ways, they 
would retaliate against society by voting for "soft" foremen, managers, 
etc., who required no work out of them. The new Socialist society 
could i11 afford to let this kind of thing continue, since the only 
ultimate result could be curtailment of production, and an eventual 
concentration=-camp type of forced labor, in order to restore badly 
needed production. Let us therefore examine how the rickelsnorky 
industrial union manager should handle such touchy situations as 
the one described above, involving deep=xseated human pride. In this 
situation the rickelsnorky manager politely pretends to agree with 
each of the two contending representatives in something like the 
following manners: 


Ge 
Rép. A: Listen, that poll that B's talking about is totally inaccurat . 
Manager: I'm sure it ise 


Repe B: Oh no it isn'tj It was taken byecey a very reputable 
organizatione 


Manager: I'm sure it wase 
Bs Well then why in the hell did you tell A that you agreed with him? 


Manager: Oh I certainly didnit tell him thatj} I told him in no un- 
certain terms that he certainly didn't know what Le was 
talking about, and that he'd better shut upe 


A: You didn't either te]l me thatj Listen, if you don't agree with 
me, why don't you tell mez This is a free country, and if you 
can prove me wrong, I'd like to know about it. 


Manager: I would tell you that you were wrong if I thought I could 
prove it. But I know I can't, because you aren't wronge 
You're quite right that the poll is inaccurate. 


The rickelsnorky manager keeps politely pretending to agree with 
both A and B, no matter how many times either or both of them imply 
that they are reasonable, and willing to listen to evidence against 
their points of view. He knows that the human mind is EMOTIONAL, 
rather than rational, in spite of all pretenses to the contrary, and 
that people must therefore be KIDDED out of their human relations 
difficulties; never reasoned or argued with in any waye 

If the industrial union representatives are somewhat familiar 
with Rickelsnorkism, they will probably not resist the methods of the 
rickelsnorky manager too much, and then the above controversial matter 
can be voted one As a general rule, it will be only among people 
not the least bit familiar with Rickelsnorkism that a manager will 
have to evangelize, or call in armed gu ards to throw somebody out 
of a meetinge 

>) “IB, in the above situation, A and B were somewhat smarter, they 
would not state their points of view quite so directly as previously | 
described. A would now say, "I know many people who like large cars," . 
instead of "Most people want large cars"; then if it was later proved 
that most people want small cars, he would not be in such an embar- 
‘rassins position. Likewise B would state the poll results, but po- 
litely ‘offer the concession that the poll might be inaccurate. If the 
polling organization was well Imown and reputable, however, B would 
know that he did not have-to state this fact at a meeting in. order 
to have his position voted for. Then if somebody wished to argue 
against the poll, he could politely pretend to agree with this argu- 


ment, no matter what he actually thought. Furthermore, he could cutely 


and smartly abstain from voting, with the explanation, "I don't 


consider myself well enough informed on this matter to be able to cast 


an intelligent vote," but Imowing that his position would be over= 
whelming | 7 voted fore 


Handling of Individuals 


Under SIU there will arise many situations where rickelsnorky 
methods will be very applicabl:; to individuals. If, for example, 

a worker is continually lazy, the rickelsnorky manager reduces his 
pay some week, If the worker complains about this, the manager in- 
sists that he gave the worker his Ysual pay that week, no matter how | 
well both he and the worker lnow otherwise. The worker knows why his 
pay was reduced, and never needs to be told a thing about this, seven 
if he wants to be told. | 

If, in another instance, a worker refuses to follow a foreman's 
orders, the rickelsnorky foreman does not argue with him. If the matter 
is not too serious, he politely pretends to agree with the worker, 
and lets him continue to do a job his way, hoping that he vill even- 
tually find out how inefficient his method is (assuming that this 
actually is the case). Then after the worker observes others doing 
it better in the way that the foreman suggested, he may be more amen-~- 
noble to suggestions. At this point the foreman approaches him and says. 
"I'm sorry that I never got around to telling you this before, Duteee,” 
an dad then explains the job to him again. If the worker tries to de- 
fend himself at this point by arguing that he always did know all | 
about it , the foreman replies, "What you did? Well then good Heavens, 
I quess I don't need to tell you anything about this! But there is 
something else I want to tell you aboute.se.,”" and then continues to 
explain the job to him, if he does not compliin that this is a stupid 
or fresh way to act. If he does complain, however, the foreman drops 
tha matter. In some cases, of course, the worker will be right, and - 
the foreman wrong; when this happens, and the worker points out the 
foreman's mistakes to him, the foreman insists that he is much too 
brilliant a genius ever to make mistakes, 

If the matter is more serious, the foreman simply corrects the 
worker's actions without argumentation; if the worker complains, he 
insists that he is not correcting the worker's actions, but trying to 
unify facgbory procedures. 

Under SIU matters of general factory policy can and should, of 
course, be voted on by workers! meetings. But there will undoubtedly 
be many technical decisions which a workers! meeting could not possibly 
make, A scientific research team of 50 members, for example, might 
be very undecided about what kind of research to carry out. A few 
members might favor Policy A and another few Policy B, while the 
majority have no opinions whatever. Under these circumstances the 
only solutions are for the manager of the research team to decide on 
one of the two policies, or some third policy. 

Let us assume that the rickelsnorky manager chooses Policy A. 
Then when somebody favoring Policy B complains to him about this 
decision, he politely insists that he 1S following Policy B, no matter 
how well the person knows otherwise. If, later on, it happens that 
Policy A was not a good one, the manager may then switch to Policy 
B. When those who favored Policy B in the first place tell him that he 
should have followed that policy from the beginning, he insists that 
he always did favor Policy B, and that he is much too brilliant a 
genius eve? to make mistakes in his decisions. 


Be 


It could also happen, however, that Policy A was a good one, 
and those originally favoring Policy B might then try to defend them- 
selves by insisting to the manager that they always did favor the 
merits of Policy A, buteeee When this happens, the manager politely 
pretends to agree with everytiiing they say, and assures them that 
he knows that they are much too ingenious ever to make incorrect 
judgments. If they then act more modest, and say that they can make 
incorrect judgments, the manager then wrings his hands, and expresses 


sorrow over this facte 3 : 
Of course if the members of the team do not lkke the actions of 


their manager, they can elect a new one, but sooner or later they will 
realize that no matter who they elect, he will sooner or later do 3 
' something which they do not like. 


Union Corruption 


Under SIU some managers and industrial union heads could become 
corrupt, and take for ‘themselves too much pay for the good of society. 
Such leaders should, of course, be expelled from their positions, 
but without argumentation. After a new leader is elected, the old one 
should be told that he has worked hard and done a wonderful job, 
and that he now needs a little vacation from his work. 

Measures like this, however, can only relieve, rather than cure, 
Regarding the motivation for doing such things, James Hoffa, one of 
the most notorious union heads of today, once said, "Just because 
I'm a labor leader, do they want me to drive around in.a $3 car, and 
live in a $4 house?" By "they" he meant, of course, people in general. 
In other worfis, then, people in general will respect an individual 
more if he drives around in a $35,000,000 car, and lives in a $4,000,000 
house. This is a very common feeling in our present-day society, but 
a rickelsnorky society will eventually eradicate this notion from 
the human mind by methods which will be discussed later in the sec- 
tion on social acceptance, 


PART III: POLICE PRACTICES 
Correctional Institutions 


When Rickelsnorkism first comes into common use in the new So- 

~ Cilalist society, some individuals will think that it is stupid and 
fresh. Such individuals will, of course, make trouble, and in some 
cases will have to be separated from society, but this should be done 
by sending them to "correctional institutions," rather than penal oneSe 
If a person has shown considerable resistance to the new rickelsnorky 
methods of operation, and has consequently been sent to a correctional 
institution, he is first asked to state what happened before he arrived 
there, He will probably then state his complaints about how somebody 
pretended to agree with him, and actually didn't, otc., at which point 
he is told, "Don't worry about that. We have a place here where people 
will be frank with you when they don't agree with you. Perhaps you'll 
like this better." . 

He is then sent to the violent section of the institution. This 
place is nat a concentration camp; the food here is reasonably good. 
and plenfiful, and there is no forced labor. But there is plenty of 
companionship of the frank and argumentative variety, and also plent 
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Some individuals will, of course, kill each other in this violent 
section, and will undoubtedly be good riddance to society. Other 
individuals, however, will become frightened here. When an individual 
shows considerable fright, he {$s taken out of the violent section, 
and put into an observing section, where many rickelsnorky parties 
are held, to’which many people from outside the institution come, 
and wear funny signs and clothes. The behavior of the wayward indi- 
vidual is now carefu. y observed to see whether he still complains 
about rickelsnorky benavior; if he doesn't, he can then be sent back 
into society. But he is never questioned in any way about his present 
opinions of Rickelsnorkism, since this would only embarrass hin, 
and could therefore not help him. 

Whenever our institutions for the wayward become correctional, 
rather than penal, courtroom trials will no longer be nece.usary. The 
purpose of a correctional inst* .ution is not to punish or sentence 
aman for such anti-social behuvior as excessive argumentation, 
theft, assault and oe and murder, but to put him with other 
people who believe in ils kind of living. Then if he later shows 
considerable dissatisfaction with this, he will have besn corrected 
of his anti-social behavior thru first-hand experiences, which, of 
course, is much more effective than punishment or preachings 

In the new society the human vegetable type of mental patient, 
senility mases, and handicapped wiil be handled in much the same 
manner as they are today. Eventually these should be the principal 
types of cases kept in institutions: the rickelsnorky Socialist 
society will not breed the aggressive type of personalkty, as does 
Capitalism, both of the private and of the state varioty. 


Accidents 


In the new society, just as today, there wili be misfortunes 
involving more than one person; highway accidents will be the most 
common of these. When the rickelsnorky motorist accidentally injures 
somebody, he reports the matter to the police if he is not too badly 
injured, and insists that the accident was all his fault, regardless 
of what he may actually think, and regardless of what the real situ- 
ation was. The police then investigate the matter; if they agree with 
him that the accident was his fault, they take his driver's license 
away from him. If the driver does not unlawfully drive afterward, 
this is the end of the case. But if, on the other hand, they do not 
feel that the accident was his fault, they tell this to him, and do 


not take away his license. If the injured party comes to them, and 


demands that the driver be punished, they assure the injured party 
that they have sent the driver to concentration camp to pay for his 
"Carelessness," regardless of what they have actually decided to doe 
With factory accidents, the same general procedure should be 
followed by management, and if management feels that two workers 


involved in an accident can no longer get along well together, they 


should try to arfange a transfer of at least one of them to another 
factory. With property damage and medical expenses for the injured, 
liability insurance shoould, of course, be continued. 


APPLICATIONS OF RICKELSNORKISM TO 
OTHER AREAS OF -HUMAN RELATIONS 


PART IVs: 


Social Acceptance 


How many times have you heard somebody at a social gathering Bay, 
"My boy was one ‘out of a thousand to be selected for...,' “We're 
very good friends with the director ofe.e," or some similar. thing 
to try to favorably impress somebody else? I had an interesting 
experience with this one time, when an elderly woman started to tell 
me all about her wonderful son. It seems as though he was a great 
psychiatrist with a brilliant photographic memory, and engaged in 
highly thedretical and original research work at many mental insti- 
tutions. I finally told her that I, too, had had a great deel of 
experience with mental institutions...eas a patient. At this the woman 
became somewhat surprised to iind that her efforts to impress me were 
rather needless, and then she told me the truth about herself: She 
had never gone beyond the 8th grade in school] 

It is certainly most unfortunate that many people in our presente 
day society feel the need of going to such absurd extremes, in order 
to gain the acceptance of their fellow human beings. Under Rickelsnor- 
kism,-however, nobody will feel this way, since there will be many 
social gatherings at which people will wear funny clothes and signs. 
Furthermore, nobody will need to display masses of wealth in order to 
gain social acceptance, and consequently there will eventually be no 
James Hoffas in the industrial unions, feeling that they must swindle 
the workers in order to achieve this end. 

Today's bourgeoisie are extremely afraid of Socialism, not only 
because of the vengeance which has often been wreaked on former rulers 
by revolutionary masses, and which should, of course, be avoided with 
the next major change from Capitalism to Socialism, but also because 
of an extreme fear of status loss. Under Rickelsnorkism, however, 
one will no more need to worry about one's personal status among other 
human beings than among animals, birds, or fish, especially at parties 
where everybody is dressed like an animal, bird, or fish, and acting 


and sounding like them as well. 


Race Prejudice 


We hear a great deal about prejudice against individuals pre- 
sumably because of their race, religion, etc., and without doubt 
this is a big problem in our present-day society. But does anybody 
really hate another person merely because of a difference in race, 
-religion, personal appearance, speech, etc? I have investigated this 
question with scientific thoroughness. I used to have a large button 
@aying "Aint I Cute?", which I wore on my cap, and in this fashion 
I walked along city streets, rode on buses, went to theaters, and 
ate in restaurants. Never was I ordered to move to the rear of a bus, 
or not to sit at some particular seat in a restaurant or theater. 
On some occasions I even had friendly conversations with strangers, 
which I wonld not otherwise have had. In view of these circumstances, 
then, it is hardly plausible that mere differences in skin color, 
religion, etc. by themselves could cause the phenomenon known as 


"race prejudice. 
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What, then, is the cause? As previously shown, a queer or different 
person is perfectly accepBable in society as long as he is passive. But 
such a person often finds it difficult to get a job or to sell anything. 
The basic cause, then, is economic. Furthermore one hardly needs to belong 
_ to any minority group in order to experience prejudice when having a 
well-paying job which somebody else would also like to have, or when 
selling goods or services to somebody who feels, either rightly or wrongly, 
that the quality of the goods or services is too poor, and the price too 
high. To solve this prejudice problem, then, we must obviously have Socialism, 
so that economic competition can be abolished, 


Marriage 


Today we have a great many marriage problems, which, of course, are 
an epitome of all human relations problems. Many times two people have gotten 
married with great expectations of each other, only to be completely 
frustrated later, when some disagreement came between them, or some mis- 
fortune occurred. | 

Up until a few decades ago, a wife was the slave of her husband, and 
no matter how much she might despise him, she could leave him only at the 
expense of starvation, when women had no property rights, and could not 
work in industry. Consequently there were few divorces. But today this 
situation is changed, and so with the former economic bonds greatly weakened, 
the tendency to stick together also becomes greatly weakened, resulting in 
a high divorce rate. 

Under SIU the economic need for husbands-will completely vanish, since 
women workers will undoubtedly be able to demand enough pay to supvort 
their children, husbands or no husbands, Should this kind of a situation, 
then, bring an end to the institution of marriage? And if so, what would 

replace this institution? | 

Marriage, among other things, has always been an institution of private 

sexual relations to go with private property inheritances; a man with 
oroperty to bequeath must have the use of a private woman to bear his chil-_ 
dren, so that he will know that the children of this private woman (or wife) 
are also his children. If under SIU people no longer wish to tolerate g 
spouses, this same function could be performed by private women at legiti- 
mate sexeries (to use a decent word for such.places),. A sexery could have 
both public and private women, and any man wishing merely sexual services 
would, of course, visit a public woman. But a man wishing to have a child 
of his own could ask for a private woman, who would then be kept in a 
locked part of the institution for about a month, and steadily visited by 
the one man whom she was serving. In this way one of the major purposes of 
marriage could be served without the "husband" and "wife" having to live 
together. Furthermore, sexeries, unlike the present-day brothels, could be 
perfectly legitimate institutions, where the proper precautions could be | 
taken regarding pregnancy and the spread of venereal disease. 

In spite of all the difficulties of maintaining marriage when the status 
of women approaches that of men, most people, including me, favor the con- 
tinuation of this institution. So assuming that we will attempt to maintain 
marriage under SIU, there are a few fundamental facts which cannot be 
overlooked: The relationship between husband and wife has been one aspect 
of the "class struggle," as Marx called it, and if, in our new classless 
society, we remove the chains binding the great working class to the capi- 
talist treadmill, we shall also remove the chains binding the great female 
class to the male treadmill. Under these circumstances Rickelsnorkism will 
become just as necessary for holding together the home as it is for 
holding together the factoryo : 


Education 


Under SIU it will be possible to combine classroom education with 
practical experience in industry, starting at the first grade. Elementary- 
school children can be given simple short tasks to perform in factories 
and stores, and rewarded with candy, ice cream, etc. Lending a practical 
flavor to education in this way will abolish most of the unruliness in 
classrooms, which has plagued schools ever since the dawn of civilization. 


PART V: PUBLIC RELATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Public Relations 


In the new Socialist society the Rickelsnork Movement will undoubtedly 
be a tremendous one, regardless of whether or not this name is ever appvlied 
to it; Rickelsnorkism is absolutely indispensable to the proper functioning 
of such a society. As with other major movements of the past, certain 
individuals will be looked to as the lsaders of the movement, and their 
opinions and advicey will be greatly sought. 

The improvement of human relations has long been a popular subject, 
and there have been many people who have given their opinions about what 
should be done in this field. Many of their ideas have been very good, but 
there is one big thing which they have all lacked: Knowledge of how to 

FLATTER people into a realization of their ideas. After other idealists of 
one kind or another realize how greatly they have been outdone by Rickel- 
snorkism in this respecf$, many of them will undoubtedly claim that they 


happens, the future leaders of the Rickelsnork Movement should allow them 
to save face by pretending to agree with everything they say along these 
lines, regardless of what they may actually think, and regardless of what 
the real situation is; allowing people to save face is certainly MUCH more 
important than any answers to the highly debatable questions of when and 
where Rickelsnorkism originated. 

If honored in any way for their work, these leaders should accept the 
honors for the sake of politeness, but insist that they are being deliber- 
ately flattered far beyond their true merits just for a good joke. They 
should state further that they appreciate this flattery, but that they hope 
that their admirers will eventually give this kind of treatment to others 
who need it far more than they do, especially other idealists besides them, 
If the admirers insist that this is not deliberate flattery, they should 
finally admit¥ that it isn't, but still insist that this is what they 
should do for somebody sometime, if they really believe in the great 
kind-hearted and loving ways of Professor Rickelsnorke 


Let us now examine the real situation regarding so-called "saints" and 
“messiahs." Individuals with these proud titles have never been quite so 
lofty as their titles would indicate. The noteworthy Jesus Christ, for exame 
ple, preached peace at considerable length, but failed to practice pacifism 
when he noticed money changers in a temple. In more recent times Prime 
Minister Nehru of India developed a lofty reputation as a great peacemaker 
among nations, but he, too, failed to practice pacifism regarding Portuguese 
Goa. In my own case, I once tossed a burning cigarette butt on the tie of . 

a railroad track, and discovered much to my dismay that the laws of chem- 
ical combustion do not distinguish between seints and sinners, 


knew all about Rickelsnorkism long before Prof. Rickelsnork did. When this : 
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_ In view of the fact that every individual is subject to imperfections 
of character no matter how lofty a reputation he has, it might be asked 
whether any man has the right to call himself a promoter of better human 

‘relations. The answer to the question is, "Yes, any imperfect individual 

who thinks for himself, rather than becoming bound by fetters of tra- 
ditional thinking, can become a promoter of better human relations," I have 
written an autobiographical account of myself, entitled "How Rickelsnorkism 
Came into my Life," in which I discuss this very matter at considerable 
length, and I am always glad to give copies of this paper to those who are 
interested. 

Let us face the truth about a few things for a change: There is abso- 
lutely nothing in good morals which is beyond the capacities of ordinary 
imperfect people, Under Rickelsnorkism much of the so-called "saintliness" 
and "godliness" of today will become nothing more than the common sense 
of tomorrowe 


Conclusions 


Primitive societies varied in many ways, but they all had two things 
in common. One of these was a relatively even distribution of wealth, since 
the scarcity of goods did not permit a concentration of wealth in the hands 
of a few. The other was democracy; many chiefs and sachems were elected by 
their tribes, but even those who were not, were subject to recall, if they 
did not perform to the satisfaction of their tribes. (1.) 

Eventually agriculture developed to a level which would enable a por- 
tion of the people to produce food for all, and this was the beginning of 
civilization. Civilization brought with it a great deal of previously 
unknown wealth and comfort, but unfortunately a more complicated existence 

as well, the responsibilities of which people shirked. Only a few would 


accept the responsibilities for such things as growing crops and building, 


and those few, of course, took most of the wealth produced for themselves g 
feeling that they deserved it because of the responsibilities which they 
tooke Along with this concentration of wealth went concentration of author- 
ity, resulting in the development of kings, emperors, etc., often referred 
to collectively as "ruling classes." Ever since the dawn of civilization 
there has been much dissatisfaction with the various ruling-class systems, 
and various attempts have been made at different times and places to incor- 
porate more demosracy into civilized society. Unfortunately none of these 
attempts has so far been very successful, due partly to the fact that 
people always have conflicting interests. Some kind of social discipline 
is always required to hold together a society, no matter how idealistic or 
holy the original founders might be. In primitive societies this social 
discipline was economic want; in civilization it has so far been either 
some kind of a rthling class or a system of strict rules, as in the monastic 


orderse. 


le I am here quoting the ideas of Marx and Engels, who drew this conclusion 
from Lewis Henry Morgan, who lived with the Iroquois Indians. Bourgeois 
historians and sociologists, however, do not seem to completely contra- 
dict this conclusion. Britannica Encyclopedia, for example, under 
"Tribes" describes a tribe as "a political unity of a very simple kind, 
which may not imply the existence of any obvious mechanism of government, 


such as a hereditary monarchyeeeectc." 


l4e 


Today we are faced with the grim alternative of industrial democracy 
or nuclear extermination and/or state despotism. Happily, however, there 
is one kind of social discipline which has never before been tried on a’ 
large scale, and which WILL work: Rickelsnorkism. Rickelsnorkism has two . 
advantages which no other discipline of civilized society has had. The £77; 
first of these is that it is much more tolerable than the stricter disci- 
plines. Under Rickelsnorkism there will be civil liberties comparable to 
what we have had under private Cavitalism here in America; limited freedom 
of speech and freedom of religion will prevail, and as previously pointed 
out, Rickelsnorkism will not reouire the use of concentration camps, in 
order to frighten peonle into line. The second, and perhaps even more sig- 
nificant, advantage of Rickelsnorkism is that it is an easy discipline to 
maintain. Unlike the stricter disciplines, it is not subject.to eventual 
decay from within and overthrow. 

Since Rickelsnorkism has these advantages, however, why didn't somebody 
propose it long ago? The reason is simply that in times vast Rickelsnorkism 
has been totally unnecessary, and necessity is the mother of invention in 
human relations, just as in the sciences and the arts. Furthermore, an 
industrial base is necessary for the fulfillment of the Marxian Socialist 
ideals, and this has not existed in times past either. In present-day 
America, however, we now have an industrial base; one further thing is 
necessary: To make people work together democratkéally; Rickelsnorkism is 
the catalyst needed to carry this out. Let us therefore carry out these 
next logical steps in the develonment of man; let us promote the rickel- 


snorky Socialist societye 
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"A merry heart doeth good like a medicine, but a broken spirit 
drieth the bones," 


Proverbs: 17:22 


Commercials for God 


The goofy spoofy radio commercials of Stan Freberg have moved a lot of 
Chung King Chinese food and contadina tomato paste into the stomachs of 
consumers, and now Stan is going to try to move some of the consumers into 
church, “is newest client: The United Presbyterian Church in the USA. Sarvs 
vatirist Freberg, who earns about .»500,000 a year by gently kidding his 
employers! products: "They wanted me to sel]. Christianity actually, and I 
said I thought we would reach more peonvle if we narrowed it down to God." 

Frebers decided that blending humor and heaven was a real crallengseeee 
lie has just completed three 6@-second radio spots which the Presbyterians 
will start testing in the ikildwest tnis sumnner..eelhe son of a retired santist 
riinister, Bantist Freberg is dead serious about his latest advertisins 7 
campaign. "I did it for God," he says. "i feel i was destined to do more 


than just move Chow i:ein off a shelf." 


Time, July 12, 1963 


Also notice the vopularity of the Beatles, who are a vart of the 
iickelsnork sovemente 
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We certainly appreciate your 
struggle in the | 


Sincerely yours, 


Bancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 
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Brooklyn 18, N.Y. 


Dear Mrs. Pollachek: 


The tragic crises of the past weeks rte nent es Poona almost 
constantly out of the office; I am t ie efore ¢ sking the 1i 

of answering your- letter of Merch 17. I want to th ran nk you 
behalf of Mr. cls and all of us at 0 RE for your inter 

in the civil rights struggle. We very | appr te 


sending us your poem "The Recipe of Men" : Po wicca suite 
of our beliefs end hopes. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Muterelli | 
Administrative Department 


TO: George Wiley 
FROM: Bob Gore March 30, 1965 


I think the attached idea is a good one. The 
major problems I would see are (1) financial. Who would 
sponsor it financially? Subsistence for ten people ona 
three-weeks project--assuming there would be no arrests-- 
could come up to a pretty good sum of money. (2) Who 
could coordinate it? Probably, we could rely on Paul 
Stickney to do the coordination, but it would be immeasur- 
ably better, I think, if someone who was on the last Walk. 
were to coordinate. (3) Security. During our Walk which 
immediately followed Moore's assassination, it was extremely 
difficult to get hospitality in the wilds of Alabama. The 
recourse we had to take on one occasion was to be driven 
all the way to Rome, Georgia to spend the night. It is 
a pretty sure bet hat there will be no Federal protection 
flor ten persons. | 


Despite these negative comments, I think that if 
it is possible to muster up the people and the money for 
this project, and with the correct ground work, it may 
be worthwhile. One additional problem would be that 
of publicity. What with the goings-on in Selma, it may 
not be worth the "drama" which Stickney mentions. I 
recall that our walk was completely submerged in the news 
by the things which occurred in Birmingham at the same time, 
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Sincerely yours, 


Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


April 2, 1965 


3 
Dear Mr. Farmer, ark 
Having just seen the Defenders play on Demonstrations last night starring 


Earl Jones I am more convinced that the so-called Negro Revolution is in truth a Negro 


Revelation ~ and white people who have yet to become whole human beings just can't 
stand the sight of themselves or their world of exploitation of each other. After all 
we have ‘created a superficial society based on ideas not even remotely connected with 
what truClife is or what whole human beings are and we are stuek with it so we have 

to be on the defensive against any force{that want freedom and wholeness. How blind can 
people be aaé thank heavens for the young people in the Peace Corp and in the Civil 

or Human Rights ‘movement like ‘yourself arid’ Dr. King and the very young who demonstrate — 
for if the world isn't incinerated first you mAY just save the human race and the world 
from itself. Its a heroic undertaking and before long all the pho ny aspects of life 
and man will be affected. New visions and new values must repkace what we haveablowed 
to imprison ug sO mercillesly. Badley expressed I know, But I realise there are few 
aspects of our society that don't need profound changes made. for already the phony eeneepts 
of success and images and prestige and exclusiveness have méade sad inroads into our 
abijity to live and to feel and to love. As Dr. King said Christianity has become 
segrated from the churches - of cofirsé I bélieve man when he becomes human will no 
longer need the cruteh of organised religion. But the power of faithe and leve has 
certainly helped sustain you Now. Certainly Non— ViOlence as a principle as Gandhi 
taught it is the perfect principle for an Atomic Age where operation | overkill and cold 
wars are so easily accepting by the unthingking or is it the wfeeling. My fear is that 
as the Negroe has foolishay copied us by straightening hair and bleaching skin and 
concentrating so often on making money and our phony idea of success he may become a. 
horrible copy of our worst aspects for there is nothing more deadening than getting 


as we have found out so sadly. of course we are the povebty class so we don't count yet. 


Yours has been a truly heroic effort Mr. Farmer and a great inspiration to people 


NNQ- 
Like, who has@ong despaired of people ever becomming free or human. With the comming 


of President Kennedy the Un and the Negroe Revolution I have begun to feel the human 


race has a chance —.a real chance to become a great, human society. 
I'm enclosing an Open Letter to the President - I wrote him ‘first when ‘these 
fine young men were topnd with no results. We are such a terribly guilty country 
rE profoundly. believe: we need te honer these people and all, whe: have pexsahet Pi: 
this. Common. Grave of. Brotherhood, at arlington. for. ‘the: Crusaders for. Freedom 
and Bemocracy, What: do, you: tiiinke ~ time is, running owt — do.txy . and do : 
aiadih inet <pllinapin ci-uabandtnhs caisthihlaenl Abie adiednags ate: bauehend «nigh hoon. 
at. night in well publicised peat Down here > its & Saag area and i rather _ 
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expect trouble for wevhaves people ‘speeding ‘about wit. Swahiien: sigeny, yesterday. 
Reverend: George.ithe RAAGP pan; ealied for. seuplete integration of. sohools 2 Jone. 
lant 80 I'm: hoping this wid be. a real beginngng. ¢ Thig tokenenisn just mst 
— ‘eueepted: by ins Segthovdien inheghabion ie. education, isn’ t. At? S 


Dr. Gow ge Lesa the Menorkal Mores here. and it Was a wonderful experience 


to bear witness ‘to truth : ‘=ife took om a. 1 meh fuller meaning. it reake, BY. 
heart that: Prebident: Kennedy had: to pay: : 4th bis life fighting the. hate. a aoian.. 
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“ain the country» “thee *tehe negro hasn't boon compassionate enough toward. hin whieh. is. 
to sed ‘for it: -bends-to detract fron-you. - Be. gat have ‘becomes truly, great : 
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In the dina ur. roan ea" Reclaseis the eats disateninated pee EE in “the eee 
world * = ‘the: lowly wonian — we need* freedom. and fulfillment. hoo « Atm, aure thes: 
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peoples sense of freedom ~ ben gap ee and humanity must be first eieardtn sd 
deep within our souls wefore. ne: first step can be taken forward at all. 
I hope you have recovered now and will find time in your backbreaking schedule 


‘to read this. “ 
Most. sancerely; 


—Barfors 
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Rigi ap wa — Barbara Balestier 


350 Northeast 5th Court. 
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March 26, 1965 | 
5117 Welnut 


Kensas City 12,Mo. 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 

‘The Menn children and their mother, along with several 
million other citizens, wish you a ‘prompt recovery and an uneventful 
one.. We really missed hearing you speak from Montgomery although#f you 
and C. Q. R. E. were ably represented. Next time, take your vitemin C in 
Kansas City: we have been betting since we met you at the Freedom House 
in K. C.,Kan., that you'd not revover in time to make it to Montgomery. 


For your momentary interest, more than one hundred Kenses City people 


were fighting (non-violently,sir)each other to ride a 24 passenger charter 


plane, Wednesday night. .and then the weather prevented the flight.Many 
Qt these were people (or were sponsored by people) who. have never before 


stood up a3. be identified, 


Sooo while we talked, 
Now tO business.Because you were iil/you may not remember 


Mississippi Landéd in wy motherly lap(in late’ August) in the:person of 
of a young inah from’ Madison County brought north by a studént COFO' | 
worker to get him out of Billy Noble's territory.The young man,Joe - 
Williams,ha&S been a’ very effective ambassador to: Missouri,Kansas and 
Iowa,since through our friendship with him and the information we © 
suddenly acquired,our little project tor helping COFO came about and 
is growing beautifully. 

However,yesterday an announcer from NBC stated,quoting 
Dr.King or Rev.Abernathy,that in a relatively short’ time the voter 
drive& and mass effort will move into Mississippi into Madison County. 
THE CHIEF REASON I HAVE BEEN WORKING SO HARD TO PULL A LOT OF PEOPLE 
into active participation in Mississippi in the form of material relief 
fa starved man can't make it to the courthouse'is our motto)is to keep 
you and Dr.King out of Mississippi,at least physically. You have been 
there often enough ,Mr.Farmer,for any one man $ 

My proposalslet Mildred Macdafee Horton,who organized the 


women in the Armed Services in WW 2,be asked to organize the women 


again,for registration and other help in the worst counties in Mississippi. 


A group of middle-aged women,plus nums in habits,staying together in 


the towns and rural areas, are the least likely candidates for exter- 
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mination,even in Mississippi.Furthermore,where will you find a more . 
competent, sympathetic and indignant bunch of human beings able to leave 
thete ‘every-day duties with less hardship to their families at home?You 
know that even the new Law will not give sufficient moral support to 
Negro people in some Miss. counties where intimidation has increased. 
It's going to take more than Federal Registrars in the courthouses. To. 
me it seems unfair that Negro civil rights leaders and workers be ex- 
pected to perform a ‘fuhetion tha't could ‘be delegated to “other people. 
I would bet that from ‘the ranks of the League of Women Voters, United 
Church women, Quakers, various ‘inter-racial councils, ,etc. Mrs. Horton ve 
working with you and other leaders. could recruit and ‘train ‘an | ample’ : 
_nunber of sensible, nice heraless middle-aged females who want to get” 
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this mess cleaned up. 

Please give this ‘serious ‘consideration, ,keeping ‘in‘mind that 
women with a highly. developed protective instinet ‘cau be pretty tough 
customers. Please? We could be an asset ,and if necessary let our hair 
go back to its natural gray for a grandmotherly image.Not very many 
white southerners. shoot. their grendmothers, J understand, .whereas you, 
my friend,can never convince many southern (and northern) white men that 
your life and leadership. ere. valuable.to.all of-us.1 helieve if. more 
white women are encouraged and permitted. be, serve, in the most. dangerous 
aress of the movement,more.white men will begin. using. their bra ains in 
our mutual endeavor to, help our country become. what its founders 
proposed we ought to make it. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Mrs., Thorpe Menn) 
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Robert L. Ferebee 
1428 Webster Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10856 


on 1S 


Hon, James Farmer 
Executive Director 

Congress Of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, NeYe 10038 


Mr. Farmer, 
i am a member of the Pro-to Society with the Dept. Of Water Supply, Gas & 


electricity, City Of New York. I have a great concern about my peoples 
welfare and future in America, I am a father of three young Children and 
1 want them to have the best education as well as a profitable future in 
which 1 as a father failed to have. As I write you ghis I am thinking 
of my children, not of myself. 

I have been watching the Civil Rights Movement because it will effect 
my childrens life as a Negro, I feel that it is necessary for us as a people 
to educate the negro that has the qualification and want to become a part 
of amercas society. 

We should teach the Young Negro how to develop wise attitudes toward 
things and people, he should be taught how to get along with other people 
and understand the other peoples point of view, we must try to understand 
our own talents and interest, and above all he must learn to keep up with 
time, in all the history of the world there was never.a more favorable 
time than right now to keep in touch with what is going on and to form 
sound opinions with reference to the events of this time. 

Mr. Farmer as I define," Education" It is the development of the 
talents and faculties of mind, body, and spirit. It is a process of 
training or a series of experiences, it may go on for a lifetime, And 
this is what the people in the ghettos will have to learn, Our leaders 
must warn about our young negro dropout of schools, he should teach them 
that it is wrong to segregate himself in one community, that is predominitly 
negro, 

Mr. Farmer I want to form my opinion about what is going on in the City 
Of New York, first I think that it is the responsibility of the City 
Government to safe guard the human life of the people of New York City 
therefore regardless if Negro or White, I think that the Government 
should do more about the Narcotic traffic that is flooding harlem 
eliminate some of the bars that is unsanitary to even go to, I feel 
that if there was not so many doller hungry business Harlem would be a 
good place to live, Also the young Mothers today is not ithaliher thoes 
child how to live because they don't have time for them, as a result 
a lot of childgen is left alone to do as they wish, I the the law should 
be allowed to bring charges against these people that is neglecting there 
children, so I feel that we need new legislation in the. City Of New York 
to help not only the Negro but also the White. 

I would like to see more Negro educators, Doctors, Politiciens, business~ 
men on a large scale, Lawyers, Judges etc, most of all I would like to 
the young negro take his place in society and contribute to the enerican 
democratic way of life I have confidence that he will. 

Thank You, 
Robert L,. Ferebee 
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P O Box 1023 
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April 8, 1965 


The Honorable James Farmer 
National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Honorable Sir: 


For your reading, study and analysis into 
the future, I am attaching a copy of a 
"Letter to the Editor" which I have released 
to some 19,000 editors in the USA. 


In addition to the right of all citizens to 
vote irrespective of race, color, creed, there 
is also the RIGHT TO BE EDUCATED AND TRAINED TO 
MEET THE DEMANDS OF AN ULTRA=-SUPER-DUPER SCIENTIFIC, 
TECHNOLOGICAL, AGE OF AUTOMATION, | 


Otherwise, the Un-educated and the UN-trained -- 
black, brown, yellow, white, mixed colors, and 
what's left of the rusit-colored American 
Indians -=- will be loafing on pretty thin 
relief and dole ice when the future bankrupts 
the American taxpayers in some seven or eight 
more years, 


Mere man proposes but the everlasting, unbreakable, 
unchangeable, continuous Laws of the Universe 
disposesg namely, to put in a particular or a 
proper order or arrangement by adjusting the parts, 


With every good wish and regard for your office, 


Sir, 
Miia 
Lf Yee. 
4: Liddle 
cl/cl 
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SOITORS: CUT TO FIT SPACE REQUIREMENTS | P.0.Box 1023 


. yy KEE Tallahassee, Florida» 


stter to the Editor: NEGROES WILL NEVER, NEVER VOTE FOR THIS 
NATIONAL BLUEPRINT FOR GODLESS SLAVERY 


Since the ancient times of Chrysostom, philosopher (A.D. 40-120) 
subsidized idleness, lack of occupation, a stagnating education, an inactive 
skill, no opportunities to work, to labor, to toil for persons still at the 
working age level,plus a partially full stomach, a destructive personal 
income tax, have been and still are today the devil's workshop and the most 
subtle poisons in the world to destroy persons and groups who either want the 
meager necessities of life for little or no work effort or are forced to 
accept the meager necessities of life for little or no work effort, even unto 
mass burial of half-starved slave laborers, after we ourselves have been 
knocked out and committed suicide physically, mentally, morally, spiritually; 
and this great nation as a whole has been debilitated militarily, economically 
politically, psychologically, and sociologically. THERE IS A FATAL DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN DESTRUCTIVE DEBILITATION AND CONSTRUCTIVE REHABILITATION. 

In our present skyrocketing, super-scientific, super-automative and super- 
technological society, not only training and education are essentials but also 
jobs and WORK are necessities in order to survive constructively instead of 
destroying ourselves piecemeal. The calls on the labor market for unskilled 
workers are already fading out and will end completely in about eight more 
years. 

These concealed but deliciously flavored pinko and red poisons of organized 
degeneracy, moral decay, the loss of a sense of values, and the "softening up 
process" which the Communist Conspiracy promotes to weaken the will to resist 
are masked ways of weakening, of subjugating, subduing, disarming civilians, 
and stampeding eventually under the tyrannical yoke of satanic SLAVERY 
innocent victims who thought they were registering and voting for liberty, 
freedom, food, shelter, clothing, medical attention, and their security in some 
fantastic and futuristic mental illusion from the milk bottle to the coffin. 
The devil's mirages always end with a handful of desert wind. 

Excluding children, the feeble, the sick, the disabled, the destitute, the 
needy who are entitled to protection, retirees and older citizens who have 
fulfilled a lifetime of real work and have earned their rights for benefits 
in retirement, REHABILITATION SPECIALISTS today refer to a living half- 
debilitated death as "VEGETATING" for unemployed persons still at the working 
age level and able to work,but wemployed due to no fault of their own; or 
persons who have been forced out of work for several years due to an increase 


in the flood of immigrants from foreign countries who boil down to more votes, 
more ill-fare welfare, more deadly dole, more starving handouts, more workless 
jobs, more inhuman vegetation, and more skin and bones. 

When any government pays paper or play money to folks for doing nothing 
instead of working and producing consumer goods, we are being seduced and 
debauched into a crazy life that hurts everything and everybody while consumer 
goods begin to decrease tragically and squalid taxes increase to the brink 
of the cemetery. 

Inhuman vegetation deteriorates gradually into degenerating and beastial 
‘forms of mental illness -- minimum, medium, or maxium. And thereafter into 
regimented classifications of either group insanity or the ultimate of slavishly 
submissive mass insanity, with only an approximate 20 percent or less of the 
population being physically, mentally, morally and spiritually normal whom 
despots have to liquidate in order to continue their degrading despotism without 
leadership opposition; and then the destructive income tax, which was devised by 
Karl Marx's "SLAVE SOCIETY" and prescribed by him for the self destruction of 
America, converts this nation by slow gradualism into a godless: Communist ruled 
land of rioting mobs, plunder, chaos, and hungry slaves. 

Thoughtful American labor, especially Negroes, will not vote for this 
delicious, creeping, crawling red poison as soon as they understand how they 
are being hoodwinked, messed up, doublecrossed and deceived by piedpipers and 
false prophets with red brains, into voting for their own eventual persecution 
and destruction down into the SLAVERY at the bottom of the snakepit of inhuman 
vegetation. After that the firing squads will purge our leadership blood 
including religious leaders, destroy the holy places of prayer among the black, 
brown, yellow and white races; and we will be the slaves of a godless serf nation 
forever, 

Heedful Negroes can recognize slavery at a glance and can smell it a mile 
off. They will not only avoid and shun these diabolical piedpipers and false 
prophets, but also vote against such slavery in fiendish disguise. 

To conquer any race -- black, brown, yellow or white -- tryants have to kill 
its Spirit first with evil charity, the deadly dole, astronomical killer taxes, 
stark mad debilitation, rampaging idiotics and enslaved hunger. 

To change any person -=- black, brown, yellow or white, -- reformers to a 
better state have to begin onthe inside and change the Spirit first. 


bAe o Carl Liddle 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


To me, it is in the critical matter of election financing 
that one can gauge the true sentiments---democratic sentiments--- 
of the so-called liberal democrat and the American liberal in 


general. 
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April 10, 1965 


Copy to: James Farmer 
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REX WIGGINS e PHYSICIAN-ANALYST e MONTREAL, CANADA 


,* 
is 


2288 Regent Avenue, 


Esteemed Sirs 


These positive modern moral 
guides for the parents, teenagers and child- 
ren of the free world are premised on the 
two positive commands of our Lord - Love Gad 
and thy fellowman - and on a life of sacrifice, 
including a career of ministering as a physician 
to the labouring poor and appraising and treat- 
ing them as whole beings... 


Their purpose is to help over- 
come the almost universal fear and negativism 
in the world today and its consequent ineffic— 
iency and immorality.. 


It is my fervent hope that you 
may give me your personal reaction and then 
work to have them improved and to have the re- 
sult widely circulated among the people, 


In hope, faith and respect, 
ex w gga 
Rex Wiggins, M.D. 
James Leonard Farmer, Esquire. 


ALPHABET FOR PEACE 


A ll of us have to believe in our Creator to 
B elieve in ourselves. 

C o-operate with others to achieve. 

D are to do honestly and well. 

Eliminate negativism and harmful 
Fear. Ever be 

G ood for others. 

H ope for the best and develop 


I deas of 


J ustice, truth and 


K indness toall. Ever 


L ive and enjoy life in 


M oderation. Accept 


N ew ways and learn from the 


Old. Always be 


P ositive and in 


© uest of that which is 


R ight; being ever 


S incere so we shall acquire the 


T olerance and 


U nderstanding to know that 


V ictory will come when we 


W ork beyond the need to 


‘'X ist and thereby renew our 


Y outhfulness with honour and with 


Zest. 


Copyright Rex Wiggins Physician-Analyst 


MODERN COMMANDS FOR THE PEOPLES OF THE FREE WORLD 


I Believe in God, the Source of Life, in order to believe 
in yourselves that you will think and act rightly. 


IT Love and obey God - doing unto others as you would 
have them do unto you. 


ITT Be true, fight injustice and denounce hypocrisy. 


IV Think positively - training your thoughts to dwell on 
truth, beauty and usefulness. 


V Work well and honestly to enrich your living and to 
keep you fit in body, mind and spirit. 


VI Constantly seek to increase the number of your friends, 
for they contribute to the abundance of your life and you 
to theirs. ) 


Vil Ever learn from others, to have courage, understanding 
and tolerance - the tools for all achievement. 


Vill Be happy, healthy and strong in living valiantly, loving 
truly, being moderate in all things and ever make 
activity and cleanliness your habit. 


IX Love children, denying yourself to help them and 
exercising a firm, but kindly, discipline over them. 


x Know, the past is past and the future may only last a 
minute; it is in the present we have to live; use it to 
give rather than to get. 


Copyright 


Rex Wiggins, M.D., 
Montreal, Que. Canada. 


MODERN COMMANDS FOR PARENTS OF THE FREE WORLD 


Ii! 


Vi 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


Love and respect your children as blessed gifts of God, 
believing wholly in Him. ; 


Practice God's will in doing unto others as you would 
have them do unto you that your children shall have the 
fellowship of others. 


Discipline your children in reason, kindness and firm- 
ness, then they will obey you and love you. 


Know that you have much to learn from your children, 
in humility, imagination and culture - charm, sincerity 
and simplicity. 


Think positively - training your thoughts to dwell on true 
beauty and usefulness then your children will become 
able, responsible workers. 


The example you provide in courage, understanding and 
tolerance will determine the future and stature of your 
child. 


Doing things for the child that he can do and giving him 
things he can earn denies to him the opportunity of 
learning and of the rewards of work well done. 


Over protection denies the child the character and 
compassion which come of surmounting difficulties and 
hardships. | 


Set the example in living valiantly, loving truly, working 
honestly, being moderate in all things and making activity 
and cleanliness your habit that your children be happy, 
healthy and strong. 


That your children may become unselfish, helpful 
personalities, know, the past is past and the future may 
only last a minute, so, use the present to give rather 
than to get. | 


Rex Wiggins Physician-Analyst 
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TENETS FOR TEENS 


I Develop the spirit of the Creator within you - your conscience, free 


will and character - in order to think and to act rightly. 


IT Practice the will of your Creator; love Him and your fellowman in being 


sincere, fair and helpful to all. 
III Accept readily all discipline which is fair, from those you respect. 


IV Learn how to think by comparing and observing things for yourself and 


by dwelling on beauty, truth and usefulness. 


V Adopt early as your goals in life, faith, fitness and friends. 


VI Get to know yourself and others, for only in this way can you help others 


and yourself. 
VII Express your love for the opposite sex with loyalty and respect. 


VIII Choose for a mate one who is compassionate and helpful rather than one 


who is merely physically attractive. 


IX Be wholly fit to cope with the challenges and difficulties of life by 


developing fully both mind and body, being moderate in everything and 


making activity and cleanliness your habits. 


X Bring Peace to the world in the future by believing you can do so when 


you acquire cooperativeness, ability and wisdom through your work and . 


experience. 


Rex Wiggins Physician-Analyst 


Copyright 


GUIDES FOR CHILDREN 


Love God Who gave you life. 


Obey God by obeying your parents. 


Help others as well as yourself. 


4. Accept all correction in a good spirit. 


2s Learn to think by trying your best to answer questions for your- 


self before asking other people. 


6. Make friends by being fair and friendly. 
Ys Find happiness by sharing your possessions with a smile. 
8. Grow strong and fit by eating sensibly, getting early to bed and | . 


taking the chance to join in outdoor games. 


: : Be patient and kind with younger brothers and sisters. 


10. Show thoughtfulness to older people and they will take more time 


to listen to you. 


Rex Wiggins Physician-Analyst 


Copyright 
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April 26, 1965 


aus of the crises of the past weeks Mr. Farmer 

et een out of the office almost constantly and has 
not been . personally to keep up with his ce 
sini “We ‘haw asked me to reply to your letter of 


eciates very much your interest in the 
sle to contribute to all the organiza- 
g@ for thie cause. fhe Society of Friends 
king for many years for the same goals 


cl - the integrated elementary 

id certainly ee a worthwhile one, and 

a eure CORE would want to support in whatever 
et us hope that the program will be under- 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 
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That is the dignification of work, 
The justification of pain, 
The signification of life. 


—Motto of School of Living 


NON-PROFIT NON-SECTARIAN NON-POLITICAL 
TELEPHONE LANE’S END HOMESTEAD 
838-4522 April 26, 1965 BROOKVILLE, OHIO 


James Farmer, 
CORE - New York City 


Vear Mr. Farmer: 


From recent statements, and last night's 
Face The Nation, it is good to learn that the civil 
rights movement and CORE want to go on into deeper 
aspects of the negro problem. I trust that the 
basic maladjustments in economics will soon be in 
public discussion through those efforts. 


May I contribute an essay I wrote on the kc- 
onomics of *eace, center pages of the enclosed? This 
comes out of a life time (now 66 years) of study and 
a college degree in economics. You'll see that I 
didn't get most of this in college. 


May I also send an elaborated study of this 
problem of an unethical land tenure and monetary 
exchange system, called Property and Trusterty? I 
consider this a basic "peace" document. 


All good wishes, | 
Drtdae dt} Loornic (Ine ft) 
Director of Education 
PS - Your voice and your personality really "speak" 


on radio! I sometimes wonder how one of your vocal 
strength and power can be truly "non violent". 
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Who Is a Liberal? 


Mildred J. Loomis 


The word “liberal’’ has had an about-face in American his- 
tory. Today’s “liberals” show a strong sympathy for poor and ex- 
ploited people and a dependence on government to secure eco- 
nomic changes in their favor. (They are as strongly pro-world- 
government through which to achieve world brotherhood.) They 
want to use government as an economic referee in the distribution 
of wealth. : 


This was not always the meaning of “liberal.’’ In our coun- 
iry’s early day “liberal’’ was closer to its root, “liberty.” Our 
early-day “liberals” mistrusted government because of its invasive 
aspects. To those founding fathers who insisted on adding the Bill 
of Rights to our Constitution ‘government was a danger which 
must be watched like fire.’’ They ‘would tolerate governmnt only 
for its minimum function of protecting persons and property from 
overt harm. They would do their business in a free market! 


Hopeful as they were of this “free” system, something went 
wrong—-or was wrong. Widespread panics and bank failures de- 
veloped almost every decade. Some persons made great fortunes 
but bankruptcy was all too frequent for the common man. A land- 
frontier provided an outlet for the victims; they went west and 
‘“escaped’”’ with their coveted freedom from government regula- 
tions. Yet by the mid-1800s, this “‘free’’ economic system was 
dominated by wealthy tycoons and rugged individualists. The vic- 
tims turned to government for “protection” via anti-trust laws 
and other regulative acts. In Europe, the same economic-political 
trends erupted in World War I. For a time the war- and post-war 
market relieved the depressed economic conditions in our coun- 
try. But in the early 1930s our “system” blew up in the Great De- 
pression. Banks were closed everywhere and the common man ac- 
cepted the Federal Government’s offer to help. President F. D. 
Roosevelt was an “‘economic savior’; 1933 was a definite turning 
point. Since then, if you were a “liberal” you agreed that wealth | 
must be distributed through taxation; government must regulate 

and control economics. The early-day “liberals’’ who had talked 
of freedom from government fell back in puzzled silence; if any- 
one dared express this point of view he was roundly criticized as 
“reactionary.” : 


By 1960 we have had a quarter century of government- 
regulation-of-economics—a near-Socialist regime in our country 
and widespread expansion of Communism abroad. Now we are 
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regulated in hundreds of ways and places by government, yet our 
job-insecurity (and inflation) has not decreased; and we face in- 
creasingly the threat of nuclear annihilation! The “liberal’’ pendu- 
lum is swinging back; the voice of the ‘‘anti-government liberal”’ 
4s again heard in the land. Many groups are organizing to study 
(and call for) limited, Constitutional government; We, The Peo- 
ple, FOR America, The Congress of Freedom, hold national meet- 
ings; their books (some of them reviewed elsewhere) and pam- 
phlets expounding anti-governmentalism appear by the dozen; 
the Foundation for Economic Education publishes the monthly 
Freeman, a Freedom School operates in the Colorado mountains. 
These returning ‘anti-government liberals’ call themselves con- 
servative because they want to conserve freedom (from coercive 
government) as they see if. Some of their critics label the “anti- 
government liberals’’ as pro-Fascist; they accuse the anti-govern- 
mentalists of being supported by Big Business because business 
men want to be free of government regulation to increase profits | 
and to exploit workers. The “anti-governmentalists’”’ in turn, ac- 


cuse the “pro-governmentalists” of destroying us with taxation, 
and strangling individual initiative with regulation. 


I hasten to say that I see neither of these camps as adequate. 
I share with the ‘pro-government liberals’’ their feeling that the 
power of wealth must not victimize the have-nots; and I share with 
the ‘“‘anti-governmental liberals’’ their concern for an individual’s 
right to earn his own living without regulation from coercive 
agents. I have worked in both groups at different times in the 
past. But now I am among those who are satisfied with neither, and 
join a call for a new approach that gets at the real source of the 
trouble. An analogy (faulty as it is) helps locate the difficulty. 


Suppose all of us in a neighborhood are plagued with rob- 
bery. Every night homes are entered, cars and tires stolen, pro- 
perty destroyed. But the culprits evade us. Try as we will, we can- 
not apprehend them. . . In due time, a Man comes and tells us he 
directs a club of boys whose energies he can turn to guarding our 
property. If each of us will pay, say $10 a month or $100 a year to 
sustain these guards, he will have the boys patrol our neighbor- 


hood. He will guarantee to end the stealing. This sounds good; we 


agree to do it; we pay in our $100 a year; the boys patrol our 
streets and the stealing stops. We seem satisfied; we look no far- 
ther. Occasionally a theft; now and then the sum for protection 
is raised. Most of us, busy with other affairs, give the extra with- 
out complaint. And one day the Man announces that with just a 
bit more from each householder, he could install a playground. So 
we let him increase our ante. This system goes on for years, be- 


comes a habit, though now our “contribution” for protection and 
services is very high. 


But truth will out. One day someone comes upon a boy’s diary 
in which he discloses that their gang, under the direction of the 
Man, had been doing the original stealing! He has been paying 
them, out of our assessment, to do the patroling—they found this 
more remunerative than stealing! To this disclosure we neighbors 
say, “I don’t believe it!” or “The Man is a nice guy; he couldn't be 
that kind of a scoundrel!” or ‘‘He has given us a playground and 
other things, so iet’s let him keep it up.” Or “What can you do? 
He has so much income now that he can turn the boys against us 
again if we try to get rid of him.”’ So the system continues. 


_ This is not.a subtle (nor completely accurate) analogy. Any- 
one can see that the Man and his gang represent Government as 
now organized. Governments steal from citizens before they pro- 
tect them! Most of us don’t know how and where this robery takes 
place, and when it is disclosed we don’t believe it, don’t care, or 
are indirectly benefiting or hoping to benefit from the system, so 
nothing is done to change it. And neither the ‘pro-government 
liberals’’ nor the “anti-government liberals’’ are doing anything to 
eliminate it. This, in my opinion, is why both groups are failing; 
why both liberty and security are being lost the world over today. 


Well, how are “‘we, the people’”’ being robbed via government 
when we think we are being protected? Through artificial or law- 
created obstacles to (1) the production and (2) the exchange 
of material goods. I leave it to the following articles, primarily the 
reprint of Benjamin Tucker’s item on “State Socialism and Liber- 
tarianism,” to elucidate this. But primarily people are robbed be- 
cause they allow all existing governments to invade the liberties 
of citizens, by pre-empting the territory and natural rights of the 
people in a given territory. ... There are other ways—voluntary, 
non-invasive, cooperative ways—of using land, producing and 
_ exchanging goods. They wait upon the intelligence, the good will, 
the maturing of human beings. Without them the world knows 
only (or primarily) exploitive economics and government which 
creates world war. How could world-government produce peace 
if nothing were done about these troublesome sources of conflict? 
When enough people want peace bad enough to pay the price for 
it—i. e., by practicing non-exploitive ways of dealing with land, 
money and trade—we can have peace. | 
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Steps Toward Peace or 


Developing a Free Economy 
Mildred J. Loomis 


In western finance capitalism a set of practices inevitably 
creates internal conflict and international war. These practices or 
privileges must be eliminated before peace is possible. Elimina- 
tion of nuclear testing and disarmament are important, but they 
are the periphery of the war problem. 

In a healthy, peaceful economy, there is a balance between 
goods produced and goods consumed. Men apply their labor to nat- 
ural resources and create wealth. Wealth then flows back to all the 
people in proportion to their energy expended in producing it. 
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A Peaceful Production and Flow of Goods 
Whatever Obstructs or Distorts This Cycle Contributes to War 


In finance capitalism, a coercive force, government, inter- 
venes at two crucial points to distort this equitable, peaceful flow. 

The first is the obstruction to land. Instead of parceling out 
land on the basis of use, governments allow individuals the “right’’ 
to claim more land than they can use. An “owner” can legally ex- 
clude other people from his idle land or he can grant access to it, 
charging a tribute, rent or price to the highest bidder. This di- 
verts a portion of wealth away from its normal flow. It leaks out 
to a privileged group. The flow back to men is reduced. Since 
renters and sellers of land.do not produce the land nor the land- 
value, rent and selling price of land are unearned incomes. 

A second obstruction develops because of monopolized medi- 
um of exchange. Barter—the exchange of goods for goods— is too 
inefficient in a complex industrial society. A medium of exchange 
or money is essential. Money is a piece of metal or paper which 
represents (or should represent) actual wealth. True money is a 
certificate of claim, like a title to a house or car. In exchanging 
these titles people exchange the goods themselves. 
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UN- EARNED tf 
PRIVY ELEGE FUND 


Legalized Rent and Interest on Bank Money Divert Wealth 
Into an Unearned Privilege Fund— Away from Consumers 


Under finance capitalism this practice breaks down. Pro- 
ducers are not allowed to issue their own media of exchange on 
their own goods. They cannot monetize their own credit. Laws re- 
quire them to get money and credit through banks. (A 10% tax 
on the private issue of notes acts as a complete prohibition.) Yet 
banks ‘“loan’’ money against their borrowers’ security. Being a 
monopoly, banks can charge interest on their own terms, above 
the cost of providing the service of insuring the borrowers’ credit 
and giving them currency to use. This diverts additional wealth 
from its normal flow to producers. Actual cost of a bank’s loan is 
estimated to be 1% of the amount of the loan. Any charge above 
this is unearned, and increases the fund to the privileged group. 


Interest on bank money indirectly causes a further diversion 
of the normal flow of wealth, because it artificially raises the 
price of all goods bought by consumers: Jones wants to produce 
leather gloves. Not having sufficient capital, he borrows $10,000 
from a bank at 6% interest. This annual $600 interest charge he 
must recover from the price at which he sells, $3.75 a pair. Other 
glove manufacturers do not need to borrow to run their businesses, 
so have no interest charge in their cost. Yet these more favorably’ 
situated producers will sell at the same price as Jones. Jones is 
the marginal producer—the one with the highest cost and still 
necessary to satisfy the demand for gloves. Price is set by the mar- 
ginal producer. Those who can produce gloves for $3.50, $3.25, or 
less are pocketing a profit (or surplus) equal to the interest Mr. 
Jones has to pay the bank. Bank interest causes industrial profit 
which diverts more wealth into the -unearned fund of the privi- 
leged. 

What is done with the ever-growing unearned fund? With 
some of it the privileged buy their consumption goods. Some they 


Bank Interest Enables Better-Situated Manufacturers 
To Receive Profits on Their Favorable Cost-Price Margin 


invest back at the source to produce more wealth. Rent, interest 
and profit are further increased and the unearned fund expands. 
More goods are available than consumers can buy. Markets are 


glutted. 


The production process slows down. Producers reduce their 
labor force.'Unemployment results. Customers are enticed with 
installment buying. Quality of goods is cheapened. Yet this does 
not move all the goods from the shelves. Producers plead with gov- 
ernment to take unbought goods off the market—send it abroad, 
plow it under, store it in granaries. Victims ask for government 
relief, pensions, social security. Cost of government mounts. Still 
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the market glut continues. 


Managers of the unearned fund find it pointless to invest in 
the glutted domestic market, so they invest in foreign and un- 
developed countries—at even higher interest returns. Natives, de- 
prived of wealth through leaks of rent, interest and profits, pro- 
test, rebel, take up arms. The investors call for armies from home 
to protect their “property.” The war system is well under way. 


‘As these privileged practices—hidden from or accepted by 
most persons—continue, the holders of the unearned fund find a 
profitable outlet in another direction. They invest in the arma- 
ment needed to protect their investments abroad and to maintain 
the “‘system.’”’ Now the war pattern is in full swing. 


Peace can come only with removal of obstructions to peace- 
ful flow of goods. Russian communists attempt this but unfortu- 
nately retain the coercive agent, government, with consequent 
Joss of individual liberty. The basic roots of life (land and money) 
can be dealt with in two ways—by might or agreement. The liber- 
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FOZ EIGN 
INWESTIAENT 
Unearned Fund is Invested in Foreign Countries 


And in Armament Needed to Protect Investments, 
And the Wars that Result from Enonomic Conflict 


ARMAMENT 


tarian way—agreement among individuals—opens the way to 
peace and freedom. | 

First, people must recognize that land and natural resources 
are gifts of nature, not made or produced by man. As a conse- 
quence land cannot be bought and sold as are labor products. In- 
dividuals need and should have private title to only that land 
which they occupy and use. 

Next, a People’s or Mutual bank must be formed, to provide 
cooperative credit and issuance of money at cost. Local associations 
would federate in a National Clearing House of Mutual Banking. 
In them, a*borrowing member would assure his own credit by 
pledging exchangeable wealth, the local association thus extend- 
ing him power to monetize his own wealth. It would exchange its 
credit for the secured credit of borrowers, extending recognition 
of the borrowers’ own notes by issuing notes of the National Clear- 
ing House. The National Association would supply bills to the 
small cooperative bodies, to supplant other forms of circulating 
media. 

Members of Mutual Banks would pay for maintaining them. 
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This would include the mere cost of transacting business, ex- 
penses of management of local and general associations, the cost 
of engraving, printing and shipping currency, and an insurance 
premium for risk. This total expense would be low—possibly un- 
der 1% of loans. Rate of interest would always be zero. When a 
borrower’s loan was repaid, the money representing it would be 
automatically retired. Circulating money would always represent — 
actual goods in existence. As bank interest vanished, manufac- 
turers’ unearned profit would go. Since monopoly rent* of land is 
established by ‘‘accepted” rate of interest, this rent would like- 
wise disappear. 


Free Flow of Goods Implemented Through Mutual Bank 


When people are persuaded to hold land only by agreed use, 
and when they establish Mutual Banks, the chief economic causes 
of war will be eliminated. These new ethical practices can first be 
demonstrated in intentional communities, where persons commit- 
ted to the ideas can associate to implement them. 


*The economic rent of land (as pointed out by Henry George) 
could be distributed locally among the people in a given area. 


PUT CHALLENGE IN CHRISTMAS—send your friends re- 
prints from School of Living: Proudhon’s Idea of Revolution; 
No Protection from War but Its Elimination; Voluntary Associa- 
tions; The Green Revolution; In Support of Breast Feeding. 10 for 
$1.00. 


Order extra copies of this issue—4 for $1.00—to send to your 
friends. 


Send us names and addresses to receive sample copies of 
Way Out. 


When G il” 
en Governments Fai 

The history of war is CONTROL. A goal of a warring nation 
is to throw out of control the population of its rival government. 
A nation can compel compliance or obediance on the part of an- 
other government only when that nation’s populace is out of con- 
trol. Consequently, a government tends to keep its own populace in 
control, and work to throw out of control the populace of its rival. 
Modern warfare is lined up against the population of rival govern- 
ments on the theory that when the population falls away from the 
controlling government, this government will collapse. Its control 
will be nil. : | 

In earlier days, in the time of monarchical dynasties, when 
the populations were more in control of one man, it was a goall to 
chop off the head of the enemy ruler. The population was thrown 
out of control by doing away with the “leader.’’ Modern war is 
different. Now an enemy hammers and pounds the population until 
it can no longer be controlled. When the people are out of control, 
the government officials can no longer operate effectively. What 
kind of weapon could accomplish this? 

Radioactive fallout is ideal. Keep worrying the people with 
radiation until they get nervous; until they cry, ‘‘Can’t we have 
peace one way or another?” Saber-rattling achieves the end goal 
of war—it makes a population fearful. Now conditions are worse. 
There is no defense against atomic bombs and radiation. Today’s 
scientists have achieved the unlimited weapon—a weapon without 
direction; a weapon directed against everybody. It is directed 
against one’s own population as much as that of another nation’s. 
Atom bombs throw one’s own government out of control because 
they throw everybody out of control. The more bombs that are 
used, the more out of control the population becomes. H-bombs 
and radioactive fallout are the unlimited weapons. 

(In 1500-1200 B.C., Homer’s cavalry was an “unlimited” 
weapon. In that period there was nq defense against it. It destroyed 
every government in its time. In 1200 A-D., Ghengis Khan again 
destroyed every government via cavalry. For 200 years no govern- 
ment existed. Not until the defense of a wall around a city did a 
government re-establish itself. ) 

Where there is an unlimited weapon, there is no government 
possible. No city can be possible. No body can sit down and govern. 
That is why people, particularly government officials, are worried 
about the bombs. 


*The thesis presented here articulates what seems to me a 
most significant point. It stems from a book on. Radiation, by H. 
Ron Hubbard, published in England in 1959. Order from School 
of Living Books ($3.50), Rt. 2, West Alexandria, Ohio.—M.J.L. 


A sovereign state protects its land, and the people within its. 
boundary. A sovereign state-exists only so long as it can offer this 
protection. This is the crux of sovereignty—to protect a country 
and its people from aggression. When government officials can no 
longer do this, they sense the loss of some of their sovereignty. 

When it is no longer possible for governments to protect their 
peoples, governments disperse. When governments face universal, 
uninhibited weapons, their power to govern weakens, until even- 
tually they no longer govern. Eventually officials realize that the 
people are going out of their control. They will have to come to 
agreement with some other governments—‘“to do something” to 
reduce the fear in the population—in an effort to gain control. The 
effort then is to get some sort of arrangement so that the bomb 
can’t or won’t be used. 

All a weapon is for is to upset the other government, and 
throw its people out of control: Russian propaganda about H- 
bombs tends to knock out the U. S. government by throwing the 
American people out of control. But that done, could Russia hope 
to control them? And it also terrifies its own population. When a 
weapon throws one’s own population out of control, it ceases to be 
a weapon and becomes race suicide. 

Government officials do not articulate this; but they sense it. 
Then some of them try to do something before it is too late. 

What should the common people do? They should stop threat- 
ening and pressuring government officials—do this, do that! There 
is no point throwing rotten tomatoes at government officials be- 
cause they haven’t come up with better solutions. Many of them 
are probably sitting up nights trying to think of a solution. What 
government officials need is systematic help. To boycott, or say 
‘“‘we won’t work in this field,”’ is pure hysteria. Hysteria paralyzes 
scientific observation. 

Government power is already crumbling in the face of atomic 
radiation. Government officials everywhere know or sense this. 
Many of them would give anything for some good solution. We 
need to show governments good reasons for abandoning the test- 
ing of bombs, with their radiation. 

P. S.—We need to help people see that they can through vol- 
untary associations do for themselves what governments have 
tried to do through the ages. A break-through in economic-political 
thinking is called for. Send 20¢ to School of Living, Brookville, 
Ohio for pamphlet on Voluntary Associations.—M.J.L. 


“Slavery results from laws, 

laws are made by governments, 

and, therefore, people can only be freed 

from slavery by the abolition of governments.” 

—Leo Tolstoi 


Publications Available from School of Living 


Education and Living, 2 Vol., by Ralph Borsodi .. . $3.00 
10 Homestead How to Economize Bulletins $3.00 
Challenge of Asia, by Ralph Borsodi . $3.00 
Inflation Is Coming!, by Ralph Borsodi ‘ - $1.00 
Is It Possible to Survive?, by Don Werkheiser. FPsychologi- 

cal and economic causes of war. $1.00 


Universe Inside Me, by Lawrence Barth. Prose poem on 

the human body. “Wonderful,” says John Ciardi. ...... $2.00 
India’s Social Miracle, D. P. Hoffman. Bhave’s activities, 

with key to America’s future. $3.00 
The Role of Government, by Don Werkheiser. Anarchist 

case against the State; refutes Marx, George, Gesell... .20 
Impolite Interview, with Dr. Albert Ellis. A discussion of 


sex, love, neuroses, 4-letter-words and guilt. .................. .20 
Voluntary Associations, by Don Werkheiser. The non- 

governmental way to a better society. .20 
State Socialism and Anarchism, by Benjamin Tucker. A 

classic of anarchism, back in print again! .50 
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Every subscriber who renews his WAY OUT may: send a 
FREE subscription to WAY OUT for half the length of his own. If 
you renew for one year, send the journal FREE for six months to 
any person not now taking it; if you renew for two years, that per- 

son will receive WAY OUT free for a year. Same person may not 
receive a free subscription more than once. We will announce your 
gift to your friend. 


Your sub. lapses next month . Your sub has lapsed 


Take advantage of the above FREE offer and renew promptly, 
with one of the following plans: 


telling $4 for a one year subscription to WAY OUT. 


icoenice $6 for a one year combination subscription (both WAY OUT 
and THE GREEN REVOLUTION). 


cipal $5 for a School of Living membership and one of the jour- 
nals. (Indicate which one de 


seca $10 for a School of Living membership and both journals. 
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Looking For a Fresh utlook 
On the World's Problems? 


Read from School of Living 
Way Out — monthly journal, $4.00 a year 
The Green Revolution — monthly newspaper, $3.00 a } year 
(both for $6.00 a year) 


The School of Living, Brookville, Ohio, is a correspondence 
school of adult education, founded during the early 30s by author 
Ralph Borsodi. Nearly half its members are actively engaged in 
independent homesteading. All of its members are committed to a 
serious search for a way out of the cul-de-sac of contemporary 
civilization. Among the specific problems discussed in the school’s 
journals are: 

1. Ending the international arms race 

2. Reducing government control of private life 

3. Exposing the far-reaching manipulations of the great indus- 
trial, landed, and financial interests 

4. Conserving soil and natural resources 

5. Producing healthful, natural food, uncontaminated. i lethal 
insecticides, artificial preservatives, and coloring additives 

6. Facing and coping with the growing threat of overpopulation 

7. Overhauling an educational system deadened by bureaucratic 
administrators, pedantic teachers, and apathetic students 

8. Attacking human misery in those places where it first appears 
and most quickly becomes a chronic “emotional limp”: in the 
womb, in the cradle, and in the home 

9. Developing a satisfying world-view to fill the void left by the 
decay of organized religions, national ideologies, popular fads 

10. Reaching the groups and individuals who have “spiritually 
seceded” from the world without knowing of any rallying 
point from which to launch experiments of hope 
11. Setting up voluntary associations and communities to replace 

the political and economic organizations into which most peo- 
ple now find themselves dragooned | | 


If you wish more information about the School of Living, its 
journals, and its activities, write to its Educational Director, Mrs. 
Mildred Loomis, Lane’s End Homestead, Brookville, Ohio. 
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AN OPEN MEMORANDUM 


Hon. George C. Wallace, Governor of Alabama 
State Capitol Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Dear Governor Wallace: 


I hereby submit, for your study and possible action by Alabama's 
state legislature on, a governmental reorganization plan whereby 
Alabama (and all other like-situated states) can (SEAtL Sneek tL 
every vestige of limitation on the right to vote of all Negroes 
as well as whites and, at the same time, constitutionally leave 
Alabama's Negroes with no more effective political power than they 
now have in the making of the state and local laws of Alabama, 


(1) 

The present stage of evolution in the structure of government 
in this country is one in which so-called "administrative" boards, 
commissions and authorities predominate. This is true in respect 
not only to the federal government but also in respect to many 
state and local governments. These boards, commissions and author- 


ities consist of appointed persons, not elected by and therefore 


not politically responsible to the people over whose affairs they 


assert "jurisdiction". And, although it is denied even by the highest 


courts that these agencies enact laws, it can be demonstrated to 
all who will see that they do indeed enact (decree) de facto laws 
just as truly and substantively, in their designated spheres of 
authority, as county boards of supervisors, municipal councils and 
state legislatures. 


These laws adopted--rather, decreed and promulgated=--by such 
appointed bodies are never called "laws". Always they are called 
such things as "rulings", “orders”, "directives", “resolutions” 
"projects", "contracts", "schedules of rates, fees and charges" 
etc. More and more these actions involve the exercise of the powers 
of imposing taxes, public (bonded) debts and dictating the purposes 
and amounts of expenditures of revenues extracted from the public, 
as well as the imposition of a multitude of other controls over 
the economic and political affairs of citizens. In other words, 
throughout this country these appointed persons wield a large and 
growing part of the most fundamental of all governmental powers, 


the legislative power-~-including the highest of such power, the 
taxing power-~-over the people of this country at every level of 
government, federal, state and local. 


This subversion of representative government has been brought 
about through the "delegation" of the legislative power by the 
elected representatives of the people to appointed officials, And 
this trend has now reached such proportions that, in respect to 
most aspects of our existence, it can truly be said that we are 
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governed more by laws autocratically promulgated by appointed 
officials, including the courts (state and federal), than by laws 
enacted by representative legislative officials elected by the 
people. (More detailed corroboration of this state of affairs 
will be found hereinafter.) 


By accepting the aforesaid situation as a necessary evil of 
modern political life and by building further along this line, it 
is easily within the reach of Alabama's legislature to effect a 
reorganization of the State's local governmental structure and 
the manner of selecting all public officials so that unrestricted 
enfranchisement of all Negro citizens can be made the law of the 
State and, at the same time, effectively short-circuit practically 
all of the political consequences of even maximum Negro voting. 


This can be constitutionally done by eliminating all local 
elections in the State; 


This “out" for Alabama exists because the equal voting rights 
measure pending in Congress contains no provision which will re- 
quire a state to hold or continue to hold any election of any par- 
ticular official or set of officials, or to pass on the issuance of 
bonds or any other matter affecting the public interests, wishes 
and rights of the citizens of a state or its political subdivisions. 
In short, the bill pending in Congress purports to put an end to 
merely voter-qualification requirements and practices used in cer- 
tain states to deny or abridge any citizen's right to vote "on 
account of race, color or previous condition of servitude." 
Specifically, it is provided in Sec. 8 of the pending bill that: 
"Whenever a State or political subdivision for which determinations 
are in effect under section 3(a) shall enact any law or ordinance 
imposing qualifications or procedures for voting different than 
those in force and effect on November 1, 1964, such law or ordinance 
shall not be enforced unless and until it shall have been finally 
adjudicated by an action for declaratory judgment brought against 
the United States in the district court for the District of Columbia 
that such qualifications or procedures will not have the effect of 
denying or abridging rights guaranteed by the Fifteenth Amendment.” 


(Underscoring added) 


Clearly, the thrust of this pending legislation in no way would 
affect Alabama's sovereign prerogative to alter, or abolish entirely, 
certain of its existing elective offices of government. Hence, in 
so far as the pending voter-rights legislation is concerned, no 
violation of its provisions would be involved if Alabama abolished. 
all elections, other than those required by the Constitution to be 
held for elective members of the U. S. Senate, House of Represen- 
tatives, and the President and Vice President of the United States, 


Accordingly, it is proposed that the Governor seek enactment 
by Alabama's Legislature of appropriate legislation providing that: 
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(a) Henceforth no vacancies occuring in respect to any county or 
municipal office shall be filled through the holding of any local 
election pursuant to existing laws. (b) Forthwith the Governor 
shall, pursuant to appropriate legislative authorization, eS8tablish 
a comprehensive group of boards, commissions and authorities all of 
which shall consist of appointees of the Governor. Said State 
agencies shall, severally, be empowered to exercise the sovereign 
powers of the State in respect to the several categories of the 
State's governmental functions, at both State and local levels. 
Such functions and responsibilities shall embrace all matters of 
government such as (i) public safety, (ii) public education, 

(111) public highways and streets, (iv) public health and welfare, 
(v) alcoholic beverages control, (vi) public utilities, (vii) taxation, 
etc. (c) The Governor shall appoint a State Board of Public Officials 
which shall be charged with the duty to draw up and submit to the 
Governor, from time to time, a list of qualified citizens of Alabama 
from which list the Governor shall, by appointment, fill all vacan- 
cies as they occur in respect to any and all of the aforesaid 
governmental agencies and authorities of the State. (d) And hence- 
forth, there shall be NO limitation whatsoever on any citizen s 
right to vote, whether black or white, if he or she is at least 21] 


years of age and sane, etc. 
(2) 


In Alabama, the white population far outnumbers the Negro pop- 
ulation, counted on a state-wide basis. Therefore, so long as this 
majority of the State's population desires that its officials shall 
be altogether white officials and no elections are heid except for 
state offices, it can safely be presumed by the dominant white | 
population that most all of the State's officials (and their 
appointees), from the top down, will continue as in the past to be 
predominantly the candidates who will pursue policies calculated to 
perpetuate de facto white supremacy. Bear in mind in this connection 
that the candidate who wins a bare majority (say, 50.012) of the 
total votes cast wins the election 100%Z--for the all-important 
purpose of determining who shall rule in consequence of an election. 


It is, of course, to be expected that ultimately a few Negro 
or pro-Negro candidates may get elected from some of the "black 
belt™ counties to the State Legislature. However, here again it is 
to be borne in mind that their influence in the Legislature would 
be all but nil, for the same reason aforesaid. And the same thing 
may also be said in regard to the dilution of Negro influence in 
the elections of candidates for Congress in certain congressional 


districts of the State. 


It is admitted that, under the proposed system whereby prac- 
tically all local officials would be appointed by the Governor, . 
most real political power would be centered in the Governor, and/or 
other officials elected on a state-wide basis only. But this is 
precisely the reason why white Alabamians need feel no further con-. 
cern about extending unlimited voting rights to the State's Negro 
population. In brief, the proposed plan of operating the State's 
political subdivisions through appointees of the Governor would 
enable the State to entirely let down the bars against Negro voting, 
and even serve Negroes lemonade on every election dav, without 


endangering white supremacy in any political subdivision of the 
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State, despite the preponderance of the Negro population in a number 
of such subdivisions. 


Pursuing the point further, it is precisely because of the 
existence of the aforesaid kind of circumstances that a candidate 
for the presidency of the United States need not (indeed, better not) 

cater to or solicit the votes of the particular segment of the nation's 

electorate which champions states rights. The people who look 
askance upon states rights outnumber the people who champion states 
rights. It is as simple as that. Accordingly, it should be equally 
clear to the Legislature of Alabama that this principle applies no 
less to the politics that underlie the cleavage between Negro pro- 
tagonists and Negro antagonists in any state-wide balloting in 
Alabama for the election of the ruling officials of the State, 


While the proposed reconstruction of Alabama's government along 
highly centralized lines will inescapably involve a loss of some 
highly-prized local autonomy, it nevertheless may be deemed a small 
price to pay, in the view of countless Alabama citizens, for assuring 
the continued political supremacy of whites over Negroes in respect 
to the all-important governmental affairs of the State and its 
political subdivisions. Moreover, entirely aside from this issue, 
there are, in truth, very persuasive reasons for accepting the con- 
clusions of many experts that all but minimal local government 
autonomy and responsibility are obsolete and downright incompatible 
with the practical economic requirements of efficient, modern 
government in our rapidly growing, increasingly urbanized and 
geographically expanding communities of interest within most of our 
states. And indeed the noticeable trends even in Alabama in recent 
years attest to the validity of this conclusion. 


(3) 

Many superficially sophisticated people are certain to object 
that the proposed plan, whereby most of the State's legislative 
‘power henceforth will be exercised by appointed persons, involves 
"caxation without representation.” And they would be right. But 
after this has been duly said, it remains true that there are pro- 
nounced advantages flowing from the imposition of taxation without 
representation. Rather, better to put it the other way’ round, 
there are too many pronounced disadvantages of taxation with repre- 


sentation. 


For reasons rooted in long, unsavory history, the very word, 
"taxes", conjures up feelings of repugnancy. Every schoolboy is 
acquainted with the fact that this country owes its independent 
existence to a successful rebellion against the mother country over 
the issue of the imposition of taxes on us "without our consent", 
So it was that, after winning our independence, our "Founding 
Fathers" inscribed in the constitutions of the several states and 
‘in the Constitution of the United States various provisions designed 
and intended to prohibit any domestic duplication of England's 
imposition of “taxes on us without our consent." Those limitations 
on the powers of our federal and state governments are still verbally 
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present in both the federal and state constitutions of this country. 
But long since, these limitations proved to be too chafing. In con- 
sequence, through devious devices of the law and disingenuous novel- 
ties of judicial interpretation of constitutional limitations on the 
taxing powers of government, the right of the people not to be sub- 

jected to any taxation without their consent, "or their representa- 

tives duly elected”, has long since been largely subverted. 


In order to preclude possible abuse also of the power of public 

 offictals to saddle public debts upon the people, the framers of the 
constitutions of most of the states comprising the United States 
embodied provisions therein which forbid such states and their local 
governments to incur any bonded indebtedness without approval of the 
voters (taxpayers) to be affected by such indebtedness. But this 
limitation, too, has been largely circumvented by our ingenious legis- 
lative and judicial innovators. 


No doubt such restrictive provisions on the powers permitted to 
be wielded by the officials of Alabama are to be found in the Con- 
stitution of the State. However, through the modern governmental 
device known as "authorities", and through the legislative imputation 
of disarming special meanings to the words employed by the legis- 
lature to empower "authorities" to perform practically any activity 
of government sought to be accomplished by the legislature, virtually 
every constitutional limitation on the making of public debts and the 
imposition of taxes without representation can readily be surmounted, 
And actually, without public recognition of what is really happening, 
it is being done on an expanding scale in even such prototype demo- 
cratic states as Massachusetts, New York, Maryland and Virginia, | 
whose constitutions bristle with limitations on the powers of these 
states to impose any burdens on their citizens "without their consent”, 


The deliberate and comprehensive employment of the phenomenal 
powers of "authorities" is a readily available legal means whereby 
the designing political leaders of a state can constitutionally 
transform a representative, democratic state government into one 
in which the powers, functions and responsibilities of elected repre- 
sentatives are, in effect, deeded to and vested in appointive, auto- 
cratic "authorities", In other words, the legal legerdemain of this 
political device produces the desired result of removing the legis- 
lative power from the people or their elected representatives to 
appointed lawmakers who need not and do not govern "with the consent 
of the governed". | 


And make no mistake about it; where authorities have been 
"created", to accomplish certain governmental objectives, the primary 
reason therefor has been to bypass state constitutional requirements — 
that the people or their “duly elected representatives” must first 
consent specifically to the contemplated governmental actions, under- 
takings and burdens. Here it is in order to explain more precisely 
how the legislatures and the courts of this country have managed to 
circumvent the established traditional prohibitions against “taxation 
without representation" and government without "the consent of the 
governed", through recourse to "authorities", 
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(4) 

By legislative and judicial fiat, "authorities" are identified 
as "special agencies" of government. They are indeed so extremely 
special that, for legal purposes, they are about as far removed 
from the status of governmental bodies proper as private business 
corporations. The legal theory of their special status runs like 
this: (a) An "authority" is an "independent" corporation--not a 
municipal or county government as such, nor a division thereof, de 
jure. (b) The bonded debts it is authorized by the state to con- 

tract, without constitutional limitation, are not debts (of the 
constitutionally prohibited kind) of the state or of the city or 
county creating the authority; they are debts only of the "authority", 
repayable only out of the "revenues" it collects from the persons 
or property owners who are legislatively defined as recipients of 
benefits or services ascribed to its operations. (c) It can not 
fix and impose "taxes"; its "revenues" are exacted only in the form 
of "rates", "charges" or "tolls", from persons and/or their pro- 
perty allegedly deriving benefits, improvements, services, etc., 
incident to the activities and functions performed by the authority. 
(d) These revenues collected, like the bonded debts incurred by an 
authority, are viewed, de jure, as arising purely from voluntary 
contractual relationships between the authority and the public with 
which it deals, notwithstanding the fact that it pre-empts and 
monopolizes the areas of highly public activity over which it is 
assigned exclusive "jurisdiction"; and, in the exercise of this 
monopoly power ("jurisdiction"), an authority is normally empowered, 
in the provisions of its enabling act, to exercise the coercive 
powers of the state, free of the limitations of the state's con- 
stitution on the powers permissible to the traditional departments 
and organs of government. 


The bizarre result is that the creature (an "“authority'") of 
the state wields powers exceeding those of its creator; for, in 
most states which have created authorities, neither the state nor 
its political subdivisions can legally float bonds and exact 
revenues to pay off such bonds without voter approval. So, to use 
a metaphor, behold, water does rise above its sourcei--contrary to 
past understanding. 


All of this would be of little practical constitutional or 
political significance if the areas of governmental activity con- 
signed to the "jurisdiction" of authorities were of a non-essential 
nature, i. e., in the nature of an essentially competitive offering 
of something for which the citizen could readily turn to another 
supplier of a satisfactory substitute. But there's the rub. In- 
variably, the kinds of things for which authorities are established 
to bond, tax and furnish to citizens are things that are essential 
to living, owning and using property, doing business, etc. And, 
in the absence of either political responsibility on the part of 
the (appointed) authority officials to the affected citizenry or to 
the courts by way of judicial review of their actions, meaningful 
representative self-government is subverted. 


This is exactly the kind of thing which is now flourishing-- 
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growing on what it feeds, autonomously decreeing its will and its 
rule upon more and more citizens--exemplified by such authoritarian 
leviathians as the Port of New York Authority and sundry water and 
sewer authorities in Virginia. These latter provide especially apt 
illustrations of the practically unlimited possibilities of restruc- 
turing intra=state government along lines which remove its activities 
from the reach of the sanctions of the constitution of the state or 
of the United States, and from the electorate, and from the scruttsy 
of the courts. 


(5) 

Half a century AGO, Professor E. Re A. Seligman (Harvard Univ.) 
defined a tax as being, "a compulsory contribution from the citizen 
to the government without regard to the benefits he receives in 
return.” Benefits are, of course, measured in terms of value--market 
value--and in a competitively regulated economy such as ours, value > 
is generally equated with the cost of production. (including “normal” 
profit therefrom). 


Where public service corporations are, in their nature, mono- 
polistic or most efficiently operated under conditions of monopoly, 
governments (at all levels) subject such essential service monopolies 
to regulation of their rates, classifications of users, etc., to 
assure that "private taxation” of the affected public will not occur, 
In carrying out such regulation in the public interest, the under- 
lying guiding principle and purpose is so to classify and fix rates 
for each class of users of public service that they turn out to be 
approximately the rates which would have been established had the 
service been supplied under purely competitive conditions. 


Likewise, where governmental operations of public-service types 
of enterprises prevail, it has been traditional to subject them to 
the restrictions of federal and state constitutional requirements 
that they equitably classify and scale their rates and charges in 
accordance with the value (cost) of the benefits they provide to each 
class of users. In the light of the above definition of what a tax 
is, a monopolized, public-service type of governmental operation which 
disregards this principle, in doing so, imposes a species of tax 
upon those users it thereby overcharges, whereby it is enabled to 
undercharge its other users, or otherwise arbitrarily redistribute 
wealth from the prejudiced classes to the preferred classes subject 
to its monopoly power. 


This, of course, is essentially what taxation normally involves. 
But, as understood in the premise, it is something constitutionally 
permissible only when consented to by the affected electorate, 


But, to reemphasize, modern “authorities” have changed--in fact, 
upended--this traditional state of affairs in the realm of taxation. 
They can, and they do, assert carte blanche powers to levy rates, 
charges and tolls without regard to the essential, equitable rules of 
monopolistic utility rate-making. In consequence, they extort undue 
surplus revenues (de facto taxes) from disfavored classes of users 
under their servitude wherewith they provide favored classes with 


their benefits. This differs only in degree from the impact of heavy 
taxation of a sterile bachelor to finance the public education of the 
offspring of a prolific tax-exempt parent. But the difference is 
radical in kind in that the taxation is imposed with deception and 
without representation. 


The extreme lengths to which this sort of subversion of both 
responsible taxation and equitable rate-fixing have been carried are 
illustrated by the following example. | 


Beginning in 1950, the General Assembly of Virginia has enacted 
legislation authorizing its political subdivisions to create sundry 
authorities. Conspicuous among such authorities since created have 
been several county water and sewer authorities. And notorious among 
these is the sewer Authority of Roanoke County. 


It claims, and autonomously exercises, the power: to decide for 
itself where it will require property owners to build sewer mains and 
deed them to the Authority, and where it instead will build sewer 
mains to serve the abutting property owners; to float its bonds and 
incur bonded indebtedness in any amounts which suit its pleasure to 
finance its chosen sewer construction projects; to ordain its rates, 
fees and charges, and classify property owners subject to its mono- 
polistic servitude in any arbitrary way suiting its pleasure, to pay 
off its unilaterally fixed bonded indebtedness; to classify users 
subject to its "jurisdiction" in total disregard of the benefits pro- 
vided relative to burdens imposed; to decree at will=--to double, for 
example--its rates or fees at any time and for any reason suiting 
the pleasure of the Authority's directorate, and without any notice 
or hearing for the benefit of the property owners under domination 
of these appointed potentates; to enforce its claims for sewer levies 
by invoking inchoate liens against the lands of those under servitude 
to its arbitrarily-fixed claims, which liens are made automatic by 
provisions of the Authorities Acts to carry out its extortions and 
disbursments of other people's money without any official duty of 
any state official or state agency to audit or otherwise pass upon 
the propriety of the Authority's bonding the resources, and taxing 
and spending the money of its impotent bond=-servants; to legislate, 
as a sovereign power unto itself, all of these bonded burdens, levies 
and expenditures without its "sewer serfs" having any right of 
recourse by way of voting in the election of this legislatively 
omnipotent sewer-government body, and without any right of recourse 
to any regulatory tribunal of the state, and without any right of 
recourse to any court for a judicial review of any action of the said 


omnipotent, autonomous, sovereign sewer government-body: (In¢eidentally, 


this Authority does not own or operate any sewage disposal plant. 

Its role is essentially that of a sewage broker between the Roanoke 
County Board of Supervisors and the City of Roanoke--the latter owning 
and providing the service of its central disposal plant for a trifling 
wholesale rate for the use of citizens in neighboring Roanoke County.) 


In case of any scepticism about the accuracy of the above 
representations, invitation is hereby made that an examination and 
search of the pertinent judicial records be pursued. Vide Farquhar 
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vy. Board of Supervisors, 196 Va. 54, 82 S.E. 2nd 577; Commonwealth 


V tE the relation of John W, Hagen v,. Roanoke County Sanitatior 
Authority, case no. 14169; SCC, Va.; Broo v. §S tation Authorit 
201 Va. 934, 114 S.E. 2nd 7583 Dale Myers v., Hon, Norman R, M 
Judge, A County Court, In the Sup. Ct. of Appeals of Va., Record 
No. 5619, 1963; and the same (latter) case in the Sup. Ct. of the 


United States, October Term, 1963, 


In substance, the issue was present in all of the foregoing 
cases that the complainants were entitled, as a matter of consti- 
tutional right, to a judicial review of the complaint that their 
property was being taken from them without due process of law, 
through the autonomous confiscatory actions of the Sanitation 
Authority. But even the U. S. Supreme Court refused to grant its 
writ to assure the petitioner, Dale Myers, of any right to any 
judicial review by any Virginia tribunal of his complaint that he 
was being stripped of his property in arrant, contemptuous denial 
of all right of judicial review of the Authority's actions, 


In consequence, everywhere in Roanoke County's defined areas 
consigned to the "jurisdiction" of the Authority, any legislative, 
executive and judicial action, order or imposition which this Authority 
chooses to decree and consummate stands immune from any judicial 
review of the constitutionality thereof. Similar oppressions of the 
Water Authority of Fairfax County, Va., have been accomplished 
against its vassals who, likewise, have been effectively denied 
any right of protective recourse to the courts. 


Thus Virginia, with the endorsements of the courts (Circuit 
Courts and Supreme Court of Appeals of Va., and in fact the U. S. 
District and U. S. Supreme Courts), has established highly advanced 
and a clearly defined precedent for any other state, such as 
Alabama, to follow in carrying out the functions and powers of 
government through the modern, autonomous mechanism of government-- 
"authorities"--which permit the divorcement of government from 
responsibility to the people affected, or to the courts, 


And, in so far as the present state of knowledge and experience 
extends, as regards the potentialities of authorities, there is scarcely 
a field or function of government to which their uniquely priviliged 
powers can not be made to order to accomplish=--aloof from the 
restraints of the courts in general, and the political influence of 
even the most boistrous dissenting citizens in general. 


(6) 

Still there lurks an air of unreality about this immunity of 
"authorities" from judicial review of their actions, involving auto- 
cratic legislative oppression and taxation in all but name. What 
element is present or absent which has predisposed the courts (federal 
and state) to steer clear of the question of what a tax really is or | 
isn't? Specifically, why haven't they yet discovered the difference 
between a "tax" and a "charge", or a "tax" anda "rate", or a "tax" 
and a "license" or a "tax" and a "fee"? 
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Incredible as it may seem, the courts have simply ducked the 
awkward responsibility of laying down criteria by which to determine 
soundly what a "tax" is or is not--in substance, as distinguished 
from form. They have been content to be hornswoggled and guided by 
the question-begging test of, "what did the legislature call it?" 


If the legislature called it a "tax", that has made it so. On 
the other hand, if the legislature called it a "charge", or a "rate", 
or a "fee", that has made it so. Accordingly, the kind of names given 
by the legislature to the revenues to be collected by governmental 
agencies determines, in legal practice, the substantive law of 
taxation rather than the other way round. Of course, the result is 
a vast region of legal unrealism, confusion, contradictions and 
stultifications of the rationale of the laws of taxation. 


To restate the two essential features of a "tax": (a) It is a 
compulsory contribution required to be made to the government by all 
persons or objects falling within the class or classes subject to 
the tax; and (b) there is no necessary relationship between the amount 
of this required contribution from the taxpayer and the amount of 
(if any) benefit he receives in return from the government. Both 
of these features must be present for a governmental levy to qualify 
as a genuine "tax". In contrast, the type of required contribution 
which is fixed and adjusted by the government so that the amount 
thereof to be paid by the citizens affected is designed to reimburse 
the government for its expenses incurred to provide special benefits, 
services, etc. to such citizens, is in the nature of a "price", 
Hence, it is properly termed as a "fee", or "rate", or "charge" or 
"coll"=--not a "tax", 


Thus the so-called "road-taxes" (applicable to motor fuels, 
oils, etc.) are essentially public "prices" for public services of 
equal value to the highway users as the amounts such users pay to 
the government. And, manifestly, to the extent that equality of 
these benefits and burdens exists, highway users are not being taxed 
at all; they are merely being charged "prices" equalling the costs 
of the facilities they are using=--notwithstandine the fact that such 
prices are regularly designated as "taxes", 


Conversely, patrons of (say) Virginia's liquor-store monopoly 
who are required to pay liquor "prices" designedly “marked up” so 
as to cover not merely the State's expenses of providing its merchan- 
dising services but to exact substantial net revenues to aid in 
defraying the costs of the State government in general--to this 
extent such patrons are being required to pay "taxes", notwithstanding 
the fact that such taxes are invariably designated (only) as "prices". 


The same principle applies in the many cases throughout the 
country in which municipalities raise relatively enormous net 
revenues from the operation of sundry public utilities by levying 
"rates" in excess of--i., e., in disregard of--the cost (value) of 
the utilities monopolistically supplied to the affected citizens. 


Examples could be endlessly multiplied exhibiting the afore- 
said contradictory legal state of affairs in which, in legal terms, 
people are being "taxed" in the disguise of "prices", "charges", 
"rates", etc. levied by their state and local governments, and 
contrariwise, being charged "prices", "rates", “fees”, etc. in the 
disguise of "taxes". It hardly need be added that examples of the 
former practice far outnumber the latter. In fact, so widespread 
is the former practice that it can be said that, in some states and 
in countless political subdivisions thereof, the larger portion of 
the tax revenues to run the governments involved is extracted not by 
imposing "taxes" but by imposing "fees", "rates", "charges", etc. 
Some towns have proved themselves to be so adept at this as to feel 
impelled to advertize themselves as "NO TAX" towns! 


We need not concern ourselves here with the vast issue of what 
is fair or unfair in regard to the manner in which our state and 
local governments go about raising their revenues. The crucially 
important point to which the foregoing analysis leads us is this one: 
The constitutions of most of our states, as well as the U. S. Consti- 
tution, bristle with interdictions against "taxation without repre- 
sentation”, the making of bonded debts of the states and their 
political subdivisions, and other burdens, affecting the property 
and the pocket=-book of citizens, "without their consent”, etc. But 
these limitations on the powers of the governments aforesaid do not 
apply to their impositions of "charges", "fees", "rates", etc. 
against the citizens called upon to pay them--even though they be — 
arbitrarily fixed, 1. e., fixed "without regard to the return benefits 


furnished to the citizens subjected to then, 


According to the prevailing legal theory, the governmentally 
fixed charges, rates and fees are payments due from the citizen to 
his government only when he "contracts" to buy or make use of the 
benefits, services or improvements purveyed to him by his government. 
Hence, unlike "taxes", such payments are viewed by the law as being 
entirely optional or voluntary, insofar as the citizen is concerned. 


It makes no difference that the service or benefit provided by 
the government is conceded to be essential to the citizen's welfare 
or to the use of his property; it makes no difference that, by 
virtue of an iron-clad monopoly, the government "agency” providing 
such service or benefit uses the occasion to extort the funds from 
its citizens, under such circumstances of inherent duress, to defray 
general government costs; and it makes no difference that the element 
of voluntarism or involuntarism is always a matter of degree in 
respect to all of the various methods used by government to extract 
revenues from the citizen. He is being "taxed" only when the legal 
regulations say his payments are "taxes"; and he is only being 
"charged" when the legal regulations say his payments are “rates” or 


"fees", etc. 


The element of compulsion can be and usually is as much present 
in the situations in which the citizen is subjected to "charges", 
"fees" and "rates" fixed by the government as in the situation in 
which he is subjected to "taxes". For example, referring again to 


the arbitrary and exploitative "rates", “fees" and "charges" ordained 
against the landowners under the domination of the sewer authority 

of Roanoke County, Virginia, there the element of compulsion is no 
less present, and hence the citizen's response no less involuntary, 
than in the case of the property taxes ordained by the County against 
the owners of the real estate therein. Equally in respect to both 
kinds of levy, the necessary condition of owning and making use of 
the real estate is the payment of the levies as ordained, whether 
they be called property "taxes" or sewer "charges". Therefore, the 


one is as much a tax as the other to the extent that the money taken 
from any of such citizens by the county is used to pay not for the 
benefits he receives but for the benefits others receive at the hands 


of the county government. 


Actually, at this time in Roanoke County, Va., one-half of the 
sewer users (some 3000 suburban home-owners who absorbed the construc- 
tion costs of their appurtenant sewer systems) are being forced to 
pay over half of the cost of the sewer systems being financed and 
constructed by the sewer Authority of the County and furnished to 
the other half of its sewer users. This is accomplished through the 
compulsory communization of all of the sewers (whether privately or 
collectively paid for) and the enforcement of equal (parity) "rates" 
for sewer “service”" without regard to the fact of gross inequality 
(disparity) of benefits relative to burdens imposed upon the one-half 
infavor of the other half, 


But eveti more astoundings under the legal precedents established 
in re this Authority, it is perfectly within the legal competency of 
this authoritarian agency to finance and maintain a fire department 
for all of Roanoke County at the expense solely of the 102 of the 
County's population known therein as "sewer serfs". Of course, no 
county "taxation" would be involved; only a boost in "rates", "fees" 


and “charges"--for sewer "service": 


Again, to accent the most important conclusionsto be drawn from 
these anomolies and perversities of the law: the courts do not know 
about or understand them=--or care about them; certainly not to date, 
And herein we have the reason why a citizen can not expect the courts 
to show any concern for his right to be free of "taxation without 
representation", autocratically imposed bonded-debt burdens and 
other despotic encroachments against his property rights and interests, 
arising out of cynical political use of ingenious instrumentalities 
and subtle subterfuges for fixing "rates", "fees" and "charges", 
INSTEAD. OF "TAXES", to extract from him the revenues to run his govern- 
ment. It's the name given to the government "take" from the citizen 
which determines whether it is assailable on constitutional grounds. 
This conclusion, in principle, has been clearly affirmed, repeatedly 
by the courts--that, to the extent that a state or its localities 
contrive to extract their desired public revenues (taxes) by labeling 
the sources of them as "charges", "rates", "fees", etc., neither the 
constitution of the state or federal government nor the courts of 
the state or the United States can be expected to protect the tradi- 
tional rights of the citizen against the arbitrary imposition of such 
“taxes” whether with or without representation, much less justice. 


ee 
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Assume that Alabama's lepislature does proceed to transform all 
of the State's local governmental units into a congeries of functional 
"authorities" cloathed with the plenery powers heretofore countenanced 
by the courts. The first thing that civil rights protagonists will 
think of doing will be to assail this "New Order" on the alleged ground 
that it is an unconstitutional descriminatory manipulation of the 
voting rights of the Negro citizens of Alabama's counties and cities. 


But this objection is readily answerable in both law and fact, 
First, it is within the inherent nature and powers of the State that 
it may organize and empower its intra-state organs and institutions 
of government as it sees fit, subject to such limitation as may be 
found in the Constitution of the United States. A state's political 
subdivisions (counties and municipalities) are only creatures of the 
state--not the other way round. Therefore, it is entirely within a 
state's constitutional power and right to abolish all of its 
counties and municipalities. Such is this power and right, residing 
in the whole people of the state as a whole, that it has never been 
disputed by any court in the land. Second, in the absence of a 
demonstrable denial of equal voting rights to citizens of the state 
"on account of race or color", there would be no factual grounds what- 
soever upon which to base any claim of unconstitutional discrimination 
against Negroes. The elimination of all local offices of government, 
involving the elimination of all local elections, would affect all 
white citizens exactly in the same way as it would affect all Negro 
citizens. And so would the substitution of such (now) locally 
elected local officials with assorted "authorities”™ appointed by 


the Governor. 


On April 9, 1965, the pertinent constitutional principle was 
laid down as follows, by the three-judge United States Court (Fourth 
Circuit), referring to the Negroes’ request for separate House and 
Senate districts inside Richmond, so that a Negro's election to the 
Virginia Assembly would be assured: 3 

"The concept of ‘one person, one vote', we under- 
stand, neither connotes nor envisages represen- 
tation according to color. Certainly it does not 
demand an alignment of districts to assure 
success at the polls of any race. No line may be 
drawn to prefer by race or color.” 


By virtue of the fundamental principle that it is the people 
of the state as a whole in whom the powers of the state reside--not 
the people of the political subdivisions of the state--it can 
reasonably be maintained that the state's elimination of all local 
elective offices of government and the substitution or retention of 
only state elective offices would be in the nature of a de~gerry- 
mandering or de-malapportionment action. In other words, if it 
may be fairly said that the existing disparities in the Negro and 
white populations in the State's political subdivisions are the 
result of cumulative historical happenstances, it can justly be 
said that the state should not perpetuate this structure of racially 


unbalanced local governments. Certainly, since the whole population 
of the State, in the premise, is the constituent sovereign body of 
the State, there is no tenable constitutional reason why it should 
not act to de-localize (generalize) the political effects of such 
local racial imbalance. 


The decisions of the United States Supreme Court itself com- 
pletely exclude any basis for doubt as to the validity of the fore- 


going conclusions. Thus, in 1959 (Lassiter v. Northampton County 
Board of Elect fons, 360 U.S. 45), the Court declared: 


"While #2 of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which provides for apportionment of 
Representatives among the States 
according to their respective numbers 
counting the whole number of persons 
in each State (except Indians not 
taxed), speaks of ‘the right to vote’ 
the right protected ‘re s to the 
xight to vote as established by the 


laws and 


constitution of the State'", 
(Emphasis added) 


And, on March 8 of this very year (Carrington v, Rash, 
U. S. ), the Supreme Court reaffirmed that: 


mt ..ethe privilege to vote in a State 
is within the jurisdiction of the State 
itself, to be exercised as the State 
may direct, and upon such terms as to 
it may seem proper, provided, of course, 
no discrimination is made between indi- 
viduals in violations of the Federal 
Constitution.'™” (Emphasis added) 


Plainly, if this power resides exclusively in the states under 
the Constitution--as is made indisputably clear by the above pro- 
nouncements of the Supreme Court--then the manner of the exercise 
of this power can not be regulated by the Congress or any other 
department of the federal government, except in regard to its 
racially discriminatory abuse. And this, as emphasized hereinabove, 
is to be totally eliminated, in law and fact, as part and parcel of 
the "New Order” proposed for Alabama. 
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The case for the "New Order", it must be admitted, rests upon 
the implicit assumption that the federal courts (a) will not reverse 
their own autonomously legislated judicial "policy" of denying or 
“abstaining” from jurisdiction over cases brought to them by white 
as well as Negro citizens claiming that arbitrary "state action” is 
being exerted against them in deprivation of their property or 
liberty without due process of law, or in dental of the equal pro- 
tection of the iaws; and (b) will not do an about-face in respect 
to their heretofore benign attitude toward the constitutional 
anomolies and autocratic attributes of "authorities", Therefore, 
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in order to assess the potentialities realistically, the following 
unfavorable considerations should be weighed here. | 


Modern "authorities" do enact laws (legislation) by decree-- 
laws which, as previously noted, far transcend the scope of the powers 
of the states creating them, to enact directly. These laws (euphemis- 
tically termed “regulations”, “resolutions”, etc.) are passed off 
as being merely "administrative" actions. : 


This is a phony interpretation of the realities; but it is 
the interpretation which the courts have conveniently endorsed, 


The "delegation" of Legislative power to appointive authorities 
is designed to circumvent limitations imposed by state constitutions 
on the powers of the delegators. And the objective sought to be 
accomplished through this circumvention is the imposition of sundry 
burdens on the property and the pocket-book of citizens "without 
their consent”--indeed, often in deliberate defiance of the known 
hostility of the affected majority of such segments of citizenry as 
are consigned to the servitude of the thereafter autocratic. 


authorities, 


This sort of thing must surely be viewed as no less a blatant 
denial of the civil rights of white citizens in general than the 
abridgement of the voting rights of Negro citizens in particular. 
Although far less dramatic in the arena of current battle over the 
issue of equal voting rights for Negroes, the former issue is 
really grounded in a far more sinister purpose, namely, the 
categorical reversal of the democratic principle that “the people 
are the masters and their officials the servants". Speaking of 
"second class citizens”, any inquiring student of "authorities" 
will quickly discover that where they hold sway (and already they 
hold sway over critically important practical aspects of the 
everyday lives of millions of citizens), the voice of the citizens 
in their captivity is reduced to a nullity. Nor is it possible for 
them to achieve emancipation from their entrapment and servitude 
to their "authorities" by electing new legislators who would end 
their de classe status of servants to the decreesof their 
authoritarian masters. Invariably, it will be found that such 
authorities have, through long-term financing contracts (bond- 
issue "resolutions", etc.), arbitrarily bound all persons subject 
to their “jurisdiction” to answer, for 30, 40 or even 50 years, 
for bonded debts already consummated and irrevocably fastened 
upon them in disregard--often even in defiance--of the will or 


knowledge of the entire body of such impotent citizens. 


Though it is a fact little known yet even to the legal pro- 
fession, the de facto laws enacted by authorities are coterminous 
with and embodied in the contractual commitments they make and 
sign incident to their sale of large-scale long-term bonds. 
Thereby they fix and fasten upon their subservient subjects the 
responsibility to obey and fulfill the burdens involved in these 
commitments. Of course, no judicial review of the legality of 
such commitments is allowable by the courts. The reason: it would 
be tantamount to questioning the sanctity of solemn contractual 
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(bonded, public) obligations. And where the contractual rights 

of bondholders of an authority conflict with the constitutional 
rights of complaining vassals of such an authority, no clairvoyant 
powers are needed to forecast correctly what the outcome will be 
in any court contest of the issue. 


It is the power of the people to protect themselves from this 
very kind of tyranny, through the exercise of the power of the 
ballot, that gives value to the citizens’ vote. But in the 
situation here, the citizen is stripped of this protective weapon. 
Consequently, his status is debased not merely to that of "second 
class citizenship"; his status is de classe, totally. And, 
while the federal courts have long occupied themselves with the 
protection of the Negroes’ voting rights, state elimination of 
elections (in northern as well as southern states) has never eu: 
aroused the interest of these — courts sufficiently to cause them 
to consent even to ” Weake jurisdiction" of the issue e of this mon- 
strous deprivation of th the constitutional | rights of white complainants 
against such ‘state action" 


Serious reflection upon the philosophical premise of the 
Supreme Court's equitable representation ("one man, one vote") 
ruling logically compels the conclusion that, in political 
essence, an "authority”™ is a subtle species of the gerrvmandering 
art. Worse still! Citizens consigned to the status of vassals 
of appointed authorities are not merely under-represented; they 
are totally unrepresented--designedly degraded to the status of 
political eunuchs; for all practical purposes emasculated of all 
right to any vote at all in the selection of the de facto legis- 
lators comprising the appointed "authorities" And, let it be 
reemphasized, such appointed authoritarian bodies (de facto legis- 
lative bodies) do, by legislative fiat, exercise the e fundamental 
powers of government--legislative, administrative and judicial-- 
involving the fixing of de facto "taxes", public debts and other 
onerous burdens upon the unwarned and disfranchised vassals 
subjected to servitude to the de facto sovereign, autonomous auto- 
crats making up such governmental bodies. Literally, the 
legislative “resolutions” (fiats) of authorities displace and 
exclude any enactment of any legislation thereafter in the same 
field by any other legislative body: 


It is obvious that, in the teeth of this state of affairs, 
somebody may at any time sail into the federal courts charging 
that, if a person's vote in (say) Legislative-Representation 
Area "B" can not be diluted in value relative to the value of the 
vote of a person in (say) Legislative-Representation Area "A", 
for purposes of choosing his law=-makers, then the enthronement 
of authoritarian law-makers over the people without benefit of 
any election thereof by the people constitutes the ne plus ultra 
of unconstitutional malapportionment possibilities. Such total 
annihilation of the citizen's voice via his vote, by gerrymandering 
it out of existence, must surely be viewed as presenting a 
potentially serious "federal question". 
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At first blush, it might appear that here indeed the Achilles 
Heel of “authorities” has been exposed, so as to render them 
vulnerable to attack as being in unconstitutional contravention 
of the citizen's equitable representation rights as laid down by 
the U. S. Supreme Court. But this sort of logical corollary of 
the Supreme Court's doctrine of the citizen's right to equitable, 
effective representation is by no means assured of implementation 
through further judicial action. 


In the first place, the legal doctrines pertaining to the 
"delegation" of the legislative power and the limitations thereof 
amount to a Serbonian bog. The substance of a citizen's rights 
not to be governed except by rulers of his own choosing can easily 
get lost several times over in this bog of legalese concerning 
what is and what is not a constitutional delegation of the legis- 
lative power of the people over the people themselves. 


But the truly formidable barrier in the way of those who would 
dethrone "authorities" via judicial impeachment of their autocratic 
governing powers is found in the fact that they have long since 
become entrenched components in the governmental machinery of the 
whole country. . Already they have incurred billions of dollars 
worth of Long-term bonded debts, whereby millions of citizens have 
been indentured to the duty of answering for these "authority” 
debts. And, notwithstanding the fact that these debts were not 
fixed against the affected citizenry with their consent or even 
knowledge, one would be naive to believe that even the most 
civil-rights minded federal court would ever make so bold as to 
enter a judicial veto against further perpetuation of this 
perversion of responsible representative government. In truth, 
the metastasis of this malignancy is now so widespread and 
deeply embedded in the political corpus of the country as to 
require for its correction judicial surgery of such massive 
proportions as to rival the task of cleansing the Augean Stables. 
Indeed, it would necessitate a dismantling and reconstruction job 
comparable to that which has been in process since the Supreme 
Court&B revolutionary ruling requiring equitable-representstton 
districting throughout the country. 


It is, therefore, simply too much to expect that the federal 
courts are prepared to precipitate two such revolutions, one on 
the heels of the other, no matter how logical and cogent the 
justification thereof may be. Actually, during the pasy forty 
years, there has been a steady retreat of the federal courts away 
from the exercise of their statutory duty to take jurisdiction 
to restrain the oppressive abuses of state power against citizens 
and their property except in the realm of Negro civil rights and 
criminal rights. The outstanding exception to this general 
trend is, admittedly, the Supreme Court's recent ruling securing 
approximate equality in respect to the voting rights of citizens 
within the different districts of the several states. However, 
suffice it to say that, in the absence of a massive popular up- 
roar against the subtle subversions and the autocratic aggressions 
of “authorities” against the constitutional rights of the few 
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million citizens as yet affected, little in the wav of protection 
of these citizens from this oppression of their rights can be ex- 
pected from the federal courts. And, as for the protection forth- 
coming from the state courts, they are in the business of elabor= 
ating the reasons why the anti-democratic actions of authorities 
are constitutional=-<-not the other way round. 
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In shaping the pending voting rights bill, Congress is, of 
course, proceeding on the assumption that the laws prevailing in 
the 50 states are made only by people put in office as a result 
of elections. But, as already emphasized, this assumption lacks 
a great deal of being correct. And it is almost certainly destined 
to become an even more obsolete assumption. The proposal herein 
elaborated involves a mere extension, albeit on a comprehensive 
scale, of this perverse state of affairs which already exists in 
a score or more states--even in Alabama itself, for all that is 


known at this distance. 


Assuming that the Governor and the Legislature of Alabama 
resolve to embrace the plan proposed herein, to foil the objectives 
of the forthcoming voting rights law, let it be emphasized that 
its most essential requirement is that a system of "rates", "fees", 
"charges", “tolls”, etc. be established to be administered by the 
authorities replacing the existing county and municipal admin- 

istrative organs of local government now levying various forms 

of "taxes". It will be necessary to eliminate all such taxes. 
Eradicate the word "taxes" from the political vocabulary--or 
well-neigh do so. To finance such important functions as schools, 
make sure to establish appropriate authorities empowered to impose 
educational “benefits” “charges” and "fees", etc., not against 
real estate directly, but against every suitable class of citizens 
that, it can be colorably claimed, derives some benefits from the 
schools directly or indirectly and in the past or the present, 

and from other public (authority-furnished) facilities. And of 
course, extract surplus revenues through the "rates", "fees" and 
"charges" imposed by the sundry authorities operatings all areas 

of governmental activity normally permitting this; and divert 

such surplus revenues to paying the costs of schools, police, 
fire protection, etc. (The details of all of this should present 
no serious problem after due study is given to the demands and 
possibilities of the State as a whole and the various local 
situations existing throughout the State.) 


And, at the State level, do likewise, especially where and 
to the extent that authorities will be found to be better adapted 
to meeting the needs of the localities by exercising “jurisdiction” 
on a State-wide basis. Furthermore, make the most of the singular 
blessing being bestowed upon the taxpayers throughout the State 
and in the State's political subdivisions=--the elimination of all 


local “tax” levies. 


It can't be disputed, people have a deeply ingrained repugnancy 
for "taxes". But, contrariwise, they tend to accept the duty of 


ee 


paying "fees", "rates" and "“charges"--almost as if it were in the 
nature of a pleasurable relief. And this is true even where they 
are forced to pay greater sums in this manner to the government 
than they might otherwise pay in "taxes" per se. 


Imagine the bafflement and consternation that would be precipitated 


in Washington should Alabama resolutely move to reconstruct its 
state government along the proposed lines of the "New Order"! Co- 
incidentally with Congress’ enactment of the voting rights bill to 
secure equal voting rights of Negroes, Alabama will itself have 
erased all inequalities and limitations on everybody's right to 
vote--but also erased all elections of any practical political value 
to the State's minority Negro population. Congress will have 
labored to build a mountain but come forth with only ea molehill. 

Or, to compound metaphors, it will have passed a law to close the 


barn doors, but there will be no barn: There will be no discrimination, | 


no unconstitutional denial of the right to vote, no abridgement of 

anybody's voting rights "on account of race or color” or any other 

unconstitutional criterion! But thereafter the exercise by Negroes 
of their equal voting rights will be an exercise in futility. 


Presumably the equal voting rights champions would then be 
impelled to search out some legislative means to compel Alabama to 
hold elections for public offices that will have been eliminated. 
Ah, but that would really require some doing. At the very least, 
it would require the elimination of the right of the majority of 
the people of the State "to choose their leaders” and their State 
government structure, with all Negroes as well as whites being com- 
pletely and equally free to vote in the choosing process. 


Apparently, the only formula by which this turning of the tables 
by Alabama could be countermanded through further federal legislation 
would have to be of the sort which would prescribe that the candidate 
for State Governor who gets the minority vote, rather than the 
majority vote, shall be deemed the winner in Alabama! However, we 
surely need have no fear that even CORE will espouse this upside- 
down interpretation of the requirements of democratic equality under 
the Constitution, 


Yes indeed, here is a daring challenge, an opportunity of the 
once-in-a-lifetime variety, for Alabama to turn the tables on the 
restrictionists on states rights. And even if ultimately, the | 
effort turns out to be less than a total success, a moral victory 
will have been won nevertheless, 


If the federal courts should make so bold as to strike down as 
unconstitutional Alabama's use of "authorities" to abort the un= 
wanted but threatened increase in the voice of massive new voters 
(Negroes) in how Alabama's government shall be run, it would, as 
a constitutional corollary, require the evisceration also of the 
multitude of existing authorities, wheeling and dealing beyond 
the reach of the voice of the affected citizens, in numerous anti- 
Alabama states. These perversions of democracy involve an equally 
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flagrant denial of the constitutional rights of white citizens-=- 
an arbitrary denial of their civil rights no less deserving of 
redress than the denial of the voting rights of Negroes. 


What horrid horns would be the dilemma presented to the 
federal courts if Alabama should seize upon this sinister incon- 
sistency in the present state of federal constitutional law to 
establish the proposed "New Order"! Either way the issue might 
ultimately be settled, Alabama's adversaries would be hoisted with 
their own petard. And either way,a sort of social vice will have 
been transmuted into a sort of social virtue. 


So why not serve as Samson did? Defeat the Philistines by 
pulling their temple down! 


7 Alabama has little to lose and much to gain. "What goes down 
must come up”, it may confidently be stated in this situation. 


Respectfully, 


Fer tee. 


Carl Poindexter, Ph.D. (U.Va.)* 
Salem, Virginia 
May 4, 1965 


*The writer, for many years, has been a professor of government and 
economics in several colleges and universities. 


May 26, 1965 
Butte, Montana 


Mre James Farmer 
CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
Washington, De Ce 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 
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I have been reading and hearing about the financial difficulties CORE has come 
acainste | Ree 


ih. 
8: 


I personally am for racial equality 100 % and am writing you concerning a cop} 
idea of minee I believe without a doubt that, if this idea was used in a nat: 


racial equalitye 


This fits in so perfectly with your cause that it would bring in more than an ¢ 
amount, to put it mildlye If you are interested and wish me to send you compl 
formation about this matter, I would be pl 

conveniencee 


John J. Skelley 
140 West Mercury, 
Butte, Montana 


June 21, 1965 


Mr. Joseph Conners 
3445 Colony Drive 
Baldwin, New York 


Dear Mr. Conners: 


Thesh sem: Soe peoties we oho eden ef yor Seer te 

more " positive action from community leaders 
to give eacrtnth to their verbal support for integration 
and equality of opportunity. 


Enclosed is some CORE literature that may be of interest 


to you. If you should be interested in knowing more 
about local CORE activities, please contact 


Mr. Lincoln Lynch 
peg oy Long Toland. CORE 


bisa ‘New York 
Again, many thanks for your interest and support. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 


you sent to Presideat Johnaon regarding commemorative 
« I agree with you that the federal governesnt 
ought to iseue commemorative stamps honoring 
and commemorating the important role they have played 
in various areas of our national life. 


Sincerely yours, 


| ani Director of CORE 


Dy latonn March 28, 1965 


Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

Bew York City | 
MAR 3 0 1066 

Gent lemen: 


Enclosed is self explanatory. The educational message of commemorative 
stamps is massive and permanent. Mo stamp is ever disregarded after 
being once officially issued=—«-the collectors treasure it forever, 


Why do you not Petition the President to force the Post Office to 
make it up for its almost 100% record of segregation-discrimination 
in choosing people and causes for commemoration in postage stamps ? 


Have your historians look up in the stamp coléectors catalogues the 
few issues commemorating Negroes, do some statistics about how evenly 
represented Negroes have been as related to other groups, and squawk 
about it. | 


There have been superficial and silly stamps like the one commemorating 
the poultry (egg-laying) industry. The picture of the chicken was a 
compepmbse between competing factions, and you could gat tell by 1l0oking 
whether it was a cock or a hen or just sick, Poufirymen everywhere were 
disgusted with it, but at least they had a commemorative stamp. 


How about some ruling that commemorative stamps are to be used heavily 
in the areas where they count ? Think about having every postoffice 

in Mississippi dispensing a dignified commemorative honoring Medgar Evers, 
the only postage stamps available. | 


Remember the fuss the segregationists raised back in the fortied when 
Robert E. Lee was depicted on a commemorative stamp in the rank he held 
before defecting xkw to the Confederacy 2? They wmted him commemorated 
in Confederate uniform with his rank of General. 


Al]. best regards 


~~ 


Al H, Morrison 


AL H. MORRISON 
450 EAST Slst STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10028 
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Hen. Lynden B. Johnson 
The White Heuse 
Washington, D. C. 


March 28, 1965 


Dear Mr. President: 


When Medgar Evers was assassinated in Mississippi I wrete the Pest Office 
and asked them te issue a commemorative stamp fer hia. 


I get back some official gebbledy-geok ipnonage te the effect that such 
watters were eutside the centre] ef the “est Office and already fully 
 pregrammed etc etc ete and thus impessible. 


New I put it te you thet since then the Pest Office has been busily 
commemorating everything in sight, including trivial and relésively 
insignificant grepps like the ainerity ef Germans and Czechs 
here with their self-serving self-s ated Sekels, while failing and 
refusing te find anything Negre or related te Negre participation in 
our national histery. 


Can we have a stamp commemorating the first American casualgy of our 
Revolutionary War against the British Crows ? Wasn*t a Negre whe first 
fell at Bunker Hill ? 


When is the Pest Office going te step this dtupid discrimination in the 
subject material ef its commemorative postage stamps 7? 


I am in solid egreement with you recent actions regarding civil rights. 


I remain a white Seutherner convinced that we mst move forward inte the 
20th Cengury. 


All best regards 


Al H, Morrison 
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From the desk of 
Reginald A. Harris 
775 Marshall Ave, 

St. Paul, Minn. 5510) 


May 12, 1965 


SUCJECT; A CIVIL RIGHTS UNITY CONFERENCE 


TO: Mr. James Farmer 
c/o CORE 
38 Park Row 


Dear Mr. Farmers 


This is a call for retrenchment, 


The time has come when you, as a respected and responsible leader in the Civil 
Rights Revolution, must now confer openly with other leaders in matters of new | 
tactics, ulterior and ultimate goals, and education of the uncommitted masses, | | 
It is now time to recognize and identify friends and enemies, It is time to 
evaluate and consolidate our gains and to issue a collective "White Paper" on 
Civil Rights Unity. 


We hope that the rumors and innuendoes hinting at strife and petty jealousy with- 
in the higher echelons of our leadership are not true, . 


We shall continue to hope that such stories will turn out to be no more than 
highly imaginative lies propagated by enemies of the Rights Movement. 


I write you as a concerned Negro Americen Citizen. 


I am concerned about leadership developing too fast and leaving behind its essen- 
tial strength, which is the masses of people they are committed to lead. 


I am concerned that the heroic life and death struggle of all of those magnifi- 
cent activists now in the field, is almost unknown to the rank and file Negroes : 
and Whites in many Northern areas; and that in some places a feeling of passive 
apathy has taken over in people's minds whenever the bitterness engendered by 
violence has subsided, 


I am concerned that too many Americans have been lulled into the belief that pas- 
Sage of a Federal Voting Rights Law will magically open all doors and permit every- 
one to live happily ever after. Equally false are the assumptions held by many 
that the whole Civil Rights Movement is geared only to secure the right to vote 

and the right to integrate restaurants, 


I do not think, however, that all of the martyrdom, the sacrifice of thousands of 
dedicated Americans, white, as well as black, the explosive potential of wider hori- 
zons, the new vocalism, the whole classic impact of a people smashing the barriers 
of segregation could possibly be diluted or limited to anything less than full ci- 


tizenship --- full entry into the mainstream of American Life. 
| * 


I am concerned that, while I, and thousands like me remain poorly informed, the 
great concert of pro-segregationist lies, and half-truths goes on, 


We could lose this historic revolution, so far so magnificently begun, by permit- 
ting others to identify the issues and name the places and conditions whereimwe 
might act, | 


I call upon you as a responsible leader to consult immediately with other leaders 
to try to organize a Civil Rights Unity Conference for the purpose of: 


Te 


Preparing and issuing a collective "White Paper", 

For. recognizing and consolidating the gains~made over the past 

four years, . 

For establishing a "Unity Front", 

For identification of goals, 

For recognition of allies. 

For closing ranks defensively against the : onslaught of Pro- 
Segregationists, 

Finances. 


Such a conference could well be held late this summer if the proper groundwork 
could be accomplished, 


Such a conference could seek out people capable of holding positions of secondary 
leadership, 


Such a conference should also recognize a time factor involved in achieving suc- 
cessfull moves in this historic Civil Rights Struggle. Let the people know that 
these things cannot take place magically -- without opposition, 


I believe in the Civil (Human) Rights Revolution, 


I believe in the basic dignity of all peoples, 


I believe that what we are doing in America shines throughout the world, 
but demands strong, unified and directional leadership, 


: “ei ly ah wl,.. 
Tegal A. Harris 


775 Marshall Ave, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Dr. Martin Luther Kank 


SNCC 
CORE 
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joy Time 


Oct 20, 1965 


got 21 865 


Mr. James Farmer 
Executive Director 


CORE 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Enclosed is a clipping from WOMEM'S WEAR OF Oct 18, 1965, and a copy of 
a letter to Mr. Anthony Conticelli of the American Cloak & Suit Mfg Assoc, 
both of which are self explanatory. 


I submit this with respect for the fine work that you are doing, and in 
an effort to be constructive. 


bridals - bridesmaids - formals - 525 seventh avenue - new york, n. y. 10018 - bryant 9-0985 


Sincerely, 


Of 
Bernard L. Shapiro 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PICKETS CORE = Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
COrtlandt 7~6270 


Picket lines are often used as one form of public demonstration by CORE and other 


roups. Picket lines have a two-fold se. They inform the public of some 
fora of discrimination and they ask tis obi ic to take action to end discrimination. 


To win public support it is important that the picketers on the line be orderly. 
A disorderly line can often obscrue the issues we are trying to place before the 
public. This does not mean CORE picket lines must always be silent, but order- 
liness is of paramount importance not only to gain public favor, but to instill 
a sense of self-discipline in us. 


_ Picketers should also make every effort to be presentable in appearance. This 
by no means implies that we need to wear suits and ties or fur coats all of the 
time. But even dungarees and work shirts can be neat and clean. Again, we seek 
to gain not only public favor but we must attempt to reach a point of self- 
discipline too. After all, we are asking those who discriminate against us to 
discipline themselves, 


As always on CORE demonstrations, one or two persons should be in charge of the 
picket line. The Picket Gaptain may then designate responsibilities to others, 
Specific persons should be iecieieted to answer questions of passerseby. This’ 
is not intended to reduce the democracy of a picket line, but to reduce confusion 


which may occur if everyone is talking and no is walking the line. Members 
of the press and police should be referred to the Picket Captain. The Picket 


Captain should introduce himself to the highest Taney police officer, saying 
he is in charge of the line and asking that any requests be conveyed through him. 
If there is trouble with the police the Picket Captain should get the number,’ 
rank and name of the officer with whom there is a dispute and bring it to the 
attention of the highest ranking officer present or call police headquarters if 
he believes the officer has exceeded his authority. Remember that the policeman 
on the beat cannot take orders from you but only from his superior. If the 
Picket Captain knows he is within his rights and the issue is important enough 
it may be best to disobey the orders of the police and risk arrest. It is best 

to cooperate with the police even when in the right if cooperation does not serious~ 

| ly hamper one's work. Persuasion and good temper can often solve police pro- 

= blems. 


Often you may wish to chant slogans. At Other times this may not be appropriate. 
In no case should the slogans be abusive.(See CORE Rules for Action, Rules 3 and 
4), We should always agree on slogans beforehand if possible so that we can | 
chant in unison and be more effective, Singing is also used on picket lines, 

The same guide lines for chanting should be used for singing. Songbooks or 
songsheets should be passed out in advance wherever possible. "Maximum ef- 
fectiveness" should be the watchword. : 


The line itself should walk only in front of the property in question, not be- 
fore other properties having nothing to do with the issue. Until such time as 
civil disobedience is contemplated, entwances should not be blocked by the 
picket line. It is best to walk slowly since this is*least tiring Po not bunch 
up to talk to friends since this will slow up and disorganize the line. Pickets 
should be evenly spaced and far enough apart so that signs can be easily read. 


Those who distribute leaflets--and every picket line should have people doing 
so--should be stationed near the entrance. They might speak to each passerby 


Suggestions for pickets, cont / 2 


briefly to enlist support. They should not engage in extended discussions since 
this means they won't be passing out leaflets. The Picket Captain should be 
careful in the selection of those who speak to the public. 


In bad weather or when picketing goes on for a long time the Picket Captain 
should allow for coffee breaks. The group may also have several shifts of pic- 
kets, each group walking for two or three hour periods, It is important not to 
work people so hard that they won't return. : 


Public demonstrations go on at the same time as genuine negotiations. It is 
therefore particularly important that our lines be effective and that they be 
orderly. We must continue to win the good will of those whom we are trying to 
convince. : 


Generally the police should be notified of the time and location of our demon- 


stration. If there are any questions as to number of pignets, use of sticks on 
placards, etc., these should cleared up in advance. if there is any diffi- 


culty contact the local representative of the American Civil Liberties Union-- 
they know the law. 


No matter what the provocation we remain calm and courteous to all. We do not 
respond to hoots or to jeers and, of course, if attacked we never hit back. 


Our strength lies not in physical but moral strength. 
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Congratulations to 
JAMES FARMER AND FLOYD McKISSICK 


YOUR NORTH CAROLINA 
MUTUAL AGENT OFFERS 


A Security Plan 
For Every Need 


( 
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e Educational Endowment « Family 
Policy « Hospitalization « Retirement | 
Income ¢e Mortgage Redemption | 
e Whole Life « All-New Commercial | 
Accident & Health | 
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CALL YOUR LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE TODAY. 
HE WILL HELP YOU PLAN YOUR INSURANCE 
NEEDS. NO OBLIGATION. 


Representatives are located in key cities in Alabama, California, Georgia, 
Illinois, Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. Call one today! 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL 2.22}: 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Si? rig Oe 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


WASHINGTON DISTRICT OFFICES: 


North West — 2002 11th Street ... E. R. Williams, Manager 
North East — 4017 Minnesota Avenue .. A. L. Holland, Manager 
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The Northeastern Region of the Congress of Racial Equality is privileged to have the op- 
portunity to pay tribute to a great man, — a tribute that can cnly be a token of our esteem for his 
invaluable contribution of many years of unselfish devotion, and his total committment to the 


cause of social justice. 


James Farmer was born in Marshall, Texas, January 12, 1920, the son of a scholar and the 


grandson of a slave. 


After earning a Bachelor of Science degree in chemistry at 18, he enrolled in the School of 
Religion at Howard University. He received the degree of Bachelor of Divinity in 1941. But 
with a courage that was soon to become his hallmark, he dec/zned ordination, stating that he could 


not honestly preach the Gospel of Christ in a church that practiced discrimination. 
While not abandoning his teachings, he turned his energies toward social action. 


In 1942, on the campus of the University of Chicago, he organized the first CORE Chapter. 
The group intended he said to substitute ‘‘bodies for exhortations,” and to apply to the struggle 
for Racial equality in the United States the techniques of nonviolence and passive resistance that 


Gandhi used so successfully in India’s struggle tor independence. 


Thcugh not as old as some of the other organizations, CORE captured the imagination ot 


the young people who in turn gave impetus to The Movement. 


As national director of CORE, James Farmer not only planned projects but he also led 


demonstrations fearlessly and undauntedly putting his life in jeopardy. 


With the original Freedom Riders, he was imprisoned for 40 days in 1961. Again, in 
Augusi, 1963, he was jailed for leading a demonstration in Plaquemine, Louisiana. And on Aug- 
ust 22, 1964 he, with 300 others was arrested at the World’s Fair protesting segregation and dis- 


crimination of many of the state exhibits. 


In the summer of 1965 in Bogalusa, Louisiana, he was again at the vanguard in one of the 


bloodiest, most brutal demonstrations since the struggle began. 


In that same year, Morgan State College bestowed upon this worthy man the honorary 


degree of Doctor of Humanities. 


Mr. Farmer's decision to resign from “‘a secure lifetime base’ for something both untried 
and unknown has required great personal courage and the decision was made only after long de- 


> 


liberation and soul searching. 


We in CORE who have worked with him and have come to rely upon his sound judgment, 
and encrmous strength of character are naturally saddened by his departure. He has long been 


an advocate of the theory that “something new” is needed to maintain the momentum and cohes- 


iveness of the groups struggling for equality. We are proud that he has undertaken this task. 
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Compliments of 


INDUSTRIAL BANK of WASHINGTON 


MAIN OFFICE: 2000 ELEVENTH STREET, N.W. 
BRANCH No.1 4812 GEORGIA AVENUE, N.W. 
Watch for Opening SOON 


BRANCH No.2 45th & BLAINE ST. N.E. 
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of WASHINGTON _; 
4812 GEORGIA AVENUE,N.W. | 
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... with pride we present 


The Man from Durham 


FLOYD Mc KISSICK, Esq. 


We of CORE were overwhelmed with jubilation to-learn that our governing body, 
the National Action Council had chosen Floyd Mc Kissick to fill the void that had 
come about with the news of the departure of Mr. Farmer. The anxiety, the empti- 
ness that had momentarily beseiged us was supplanted by new enthusiasm and hope 
for the future of our great organization. For in Floyd Mc Kissick are the sterling 
qualities that are uncommon indeed. A more erudite, judicious, involable and dedi- 
cated man could not have been found. He is an old warrior in the Civil Rights 
movement with an established history of militancy and deeply committed to the goal 


of total equality. CORE is blessed. 
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3210 N St. N.W. in Old Georgetown 


Continental Coffees, Fabulous French Pastries 
Danish Open Sandwiches 


Open Daily from 11 a.m. to Midnite 
Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. — Phone 333-2131 


in every way... 


... Unique! 


€£d Murphy's 
Suwrer GR CLUB 


2227 GEORGIA AVENUE, N. W. 


Phone: WASHINGTON, D. C. 


234-3617 
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Northeast Regional Council Officers 


and 
Representatives to National Action Council 


Cash ii 


OLLIE LEEDS - NAC JIM WILLIAMS - NAC CLIFF MONTIERO - NAC 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R, I. 


CYNTHIA SCOTT ROENA RAND SUE RICE ROY INNIS 
Secretary Treasurer Member-at-Large Member-at-Large 
Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. Syracuse, N. Y. New York City 
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Excellent Food Unsurpassed Service 


An Atmosphere You'll Like 


Billy Simpson’s, Inc. 


House of Seatood and Steaks 


EBONY TABLE 


“The Place Where Diplomats Meet’”’ 


3815 GEORGIA AVENUE, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RA 3-1300 


DINERS CLUB HOURS 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 11 A.M. to 3 A.M. 
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Com pliments of ‘In Old Georgetown Fe. 8-9200 
contemporar 
EVELYN’S PASTEL ROOM " 4 
| ®@ interiors 
For the Best in Food and Drinks ® accessories 
® furniture 
339.9795 @ jewelry 
| >| 
2002 12th ST. N. W. URSELL 5 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 3243 Que Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Com pliments i. 


Cel lorDow 


1201 34th Street, 
Washington, D.C. oe 


“Washington’s Unique Adventure In Variety Entertainment” ; 


THE NEWLY EXPANDED DRIVE-IN 
 PITIS’ MOTOR HOTEL” 


One of Washington finest & most select 
ALL 50 ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH & TELEVISION. 

Air - Conditioned | 

Located at Meriden Hill Park 

Inter-Racial 

Opening Soon: Dining Room 

Cocktail Lounge 
Banquet Facilities for 200 


: ) . ~_— Meeting Rooms 
Cornelius Pitts Cabaret Facilities 


“eee MANS CEN Reservations CALL CO-5-2025 
1451 Belmont St. N.W. (4 Blocks No. of U St. Between {4th& (5th) 
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Patrons 


Dr. Martin Booth 


Mr. James E. Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. Fenton Mallory — Balto., Md. 
Andrew Moss, Esq. 
Miss Patrice Waddell 
Mrs. J. Lippman — Annandale, Va. 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert F. Blythe 
Mr. and Mrs. Mordecai C. Johnson 
A friend from Ibaden, Nigeria 
Mrs. Ruth P. Huston 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard W’atts 
Miss Gladyce V. Gardner, Balto., Md. 
The Lucky 13, Inc. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Gordon Wright 
Mr. Roosevelt Nesmith — Camden. N. J. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Nass — Balto., Md. 
The Century Club B & P. W. 
Mr. Phillip Harris 
Mrs. Flora Lau Harris 


National Alliance of Postal & Federal Employees 


Mrs. Laura J. Davis — La W’anda School of Beauty Culture 


Miss Sue Blair — Balto. Md. 
J. Weldon Greene 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Dade 
Mr. William Taylor 


Walter and Joy Carter — Balto., Md. 


Mrs. Catherine Sutton 


Mr. and Mrs. George Scurlock 


Carters Liquors 


National Epicureans 
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— ppa Apha Chapter The Church, Charms and 
2622 10th ST., N. E. 
Knots St. 5 
Mrs. Laura Stevens, Bas. 
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} PRESCRIPTION OPTICIANS } 
i236 YOU STREET, N. W. } 
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| ALSOP? Ph : 
t one 783-9636 
| THE ALSOP FAMILY "3 (59.4793 
! | 
| AMERICAN SERVICE STATION 
) Gas, Oil, Automotive Repairs — Road Service | 
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BOBBY FELDER 
and his 
BLUE NOTES 
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Compliments of 


JOHN T. RHINES CO. 


Established 1906 


Dedicated to continue our proud tradition of considerate, professional 


attention to the entire Washington Area which we are now serving. 


Our New Home 


® Completely Air Conditioned Throughout 
® Chapel with Seating Facilities of over 100 
® Beautifully Furnished Reposing Rooms 

® Organ and Piped Music — Elevator Service 


@ Unlimited Parking Facilities on Premises 
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3015 12th ST., N. E. 
RoBerT L. PLUMMER, Director LA 9-1228 | 
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Compliments of 


JAMES W. HAWK, JR. 


815 VEE STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mgr.: Account Executive 


Radio Music Hall WUST Radio 


483-6261 HO 2-0011 
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1S)” Cen eemnremnnr I Bobby Felder 
and His Blue Notes 
PRESENTATIONS Baltimore Core 
Northeast Regional Council 
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AWostesses 


Norma Shelton Washington CORE 
Joan Bacchus sesh ancetiaacec Washington CORE 
Ann Relyea Washington CORE 
Shirley Lacy Englewood CORE 
Barbette Cole National Office 
Claudette Brown ... Philadelphia CORE 
Marva Gates Baltimore CORE 
Carole Jordan Washington CORE 
Hildagarde York, Pa. CORE 
Bonny Barrow Morris County N. J. CORE 
Linda Rhym Philadelphia CORE 
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07 West [23rd 
For Bookings, write, call, visit: HARLEM NY 
lel. 2838036 
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Compliments of 


FREEDOM NOW! “ities 
FREEDOM HOW? Seafood Restaurant and Patio Lounge 


Good Food - Fine Drinks 


J Wal 2007 GEORGIA AVE., N. W. 
eanne W aiton Washington, D. C. 


DU 7-969! 


Compliments of 


TELE. 462-8881 | 
* , *BETTER GROOMING 
=o Cane *FOR MEN & WOMEN 
| °1851 SEVENTH ST. N.W. 
AMOS TEXACO SERVICE | 3 


v ry 
pa - 


2201 GEORGIA AVE., N.W. 


“EXPERT TUNE-LIP AND REPAIRS’’ 387-4380 
LL 


ROAD SERVICE 24 Hour SERVICE 


JOE AMOS - Prop. ROBERT DEAN - Owner 
(A boyhood chum from Marshall, Tex.) 
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Compliments of 


Associated Cab Service 
CAB SERVICE YOU CAN APPRECIATE 


24 HOUR RADIO DISPATCHED CARS 


1325 5th ST. N. W. 
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Congratulations 
TO A JOB WELL DONE 


THE HOLLYWOOD RESTAURANT 


1940 9th STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Landmark in Y our Nations Capitol 
Host: IVAN “Tubby” READ | CO 5-3610 


Brentwood 
Drugs and Liquor Stores 


1301 RHODE ISLAND AVE., N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20018 


Free Pick-U p — Free Delivery 


Prescriptions - Drugs & Liquor 
-. Gifts - Cosmetics - Sundries 


Drugs - 529-5900 
Liquor - 529-4141 


F. ELLSWORTH TURNER’S 
The Only-All Negro Book Shop In The Nation's Capital 


BOOK SHOP 


EVERY NEGRO 


IMPORTED 


AFRICAN ART 
PAINTINGS, IMPORTED 
Puone: 832-6471 FROM HAITI 


NEWSPAPER IN 
THE WORLD 
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| 2001ELEVENTH STREET N.W. 


720 FLORIDA AVE..N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


POWELL’S 
The World’s Best Stocked Bar 


FINE CUISINE 
915 YOU ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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@ Restaurant 
@ Banquet Room 
@ Cocktail Lounge 


DU 7-5390 
1849 7th Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
Famous for 


Fine Food 


“We live in a world which is full of misery and ignorance, and the 
plain duty of each and all of us is to try to make the little corner he can in- 
fluence somewhat less miserable and somewhat less ignorant than it was 


before he entered it.” — Thomas H. Huxley 


JHE TEACHERS’ UNION 
of the District of Columbia 


Joins in Paying Tribute to 
JAMES FARMER and to CORE 


for a JOB WELL DONE 


William Simons - President 
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CHAPTERS IN THE NORTHEASTERN REGION 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT CORE 
P.O. Box 805 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


HARTFORD CORE 
38 Merriam Avenue 
Bloomfield, Conn. 


NEW HAVEN CORE 
44 N. Sheffield St. 
New Haven, Conn. 


NORWALK CORE 
7 Elm St. 


Norwalk, Conn. 


WATERBURY CORE 
P.O. Box 782 
Waterbury, Conn. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. CORE 
1232 U St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
SUBURBAN WASHINGTON CORE 
5600 47th Ave. 
Riverdale, Maryland 


MARYLAND 


ANNAPOLIS CORE 

843 Spa Road 

Annapolis, Maryland 
BALTIMORE CORE 

904 No. Gay Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 
CALVERT COUNTY CORE 


Huntingtown 
Calvert County, Maryland 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON CORE 
373 Bluehill Ave. 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 


WORCESTER COUNTY CORE 
41 Ormond St. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD CORE 
148 Kino St. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW JERSEY 


MONMOUTH COUNTY CORE 
110714 Springwood Avenue 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 


BERGEN COUNTY CORE 
35 Humphrey St. 
Englewood, New Jersey 


CAMDEN CORE 
1808 Kaighn Avenue 
Camden, New Jersey 
ELIZABETH CORE 
856 E. Jersey Street 
_ Elizabeth, New Jersey 
_ JERSEY CITY CORE 
118 Summit Avenue 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY CORE 


1 Finch Street 
Metuchen, New Jersey 


NEWARK ESSEX CORE 
271 Park Avenue 
East Orange, New Jersey 


PLAINFIELD CORE 
696 W. 8th Street 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


PASSAIC CORE 
206 Hamilton Avenue 
Paterson, New Jersey 


WEST ESSEX CORE 
Main P.O. Box 414 
East Orange, New Jersey 


NEW YORK 


BRONX CORE 
1301 Coston Road 
Bronx, New York 


BROOKLYN CORE 
448 Nostrand Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 


BORO HALL CORE 
130 Montague Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE CORE 
267 Lincoln Place 
Brooklyn, New York 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CORE 
239 W. 105th Street 
New York, New York 


DOWNTOWN CORE 
311 E. 3rd Street 
New York, New York 


LONG ISLAND CORE 
40-11 Tenth St. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


BRONX WEST CORE 
415 E. 85th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CORE 
307 West 125th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CORE 
295 Cozine Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


QUEENS COLLEGE CORE 
139-21 85th Drive 
Jamaica 35, N. Y. 


SEVEN ARTS CORE 
4 West 76th Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Cambria Heights, N. Y. 
SOUTH JAMAICA CORE 


118-17 153rd St. 
Jamaica, New York 


STATEN ISLAND CORE 
791 Manor Road 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


LONG ISLAND CORE 
80 S. Franklin Street 
Hempstead, N. Y. 
LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY CORE 


1560 Metropolitan Avenue 
Bronx, N. Y. 


YONKERS CORE | 
P.O. Box 181 Central Sta. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


NEW ROCHELLE CORE 
506 North Avenue 
_ New Rochelle, N. Y. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY CORE 
20 Nathalie Avenue 
Amityville, N. Y. 


ROCKLAND COUNTY CORE 
84 S. Franklin St. 
Nyack, N. Y. 


ULSTER COUNTY CORE 
17 Janson Avenue 


_ Kingston, N. Y. 
WILLIAM L. MOORE CORE 
10 Susquehanna St. 
Binghampton, N. Y. 
BUFFALO CORE 
91 Hedley Place 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


NIAGARA FALLS CORE 
2469 MacKenna Ave. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER CORE 
Midtown Station Box 9555 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CAPITOL DISTRICT CORE 
706 Strong St. 
Schnectady, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE CORE 
326 Tallman St. 
Syracuse, New York 

UTICA CORE 


16 Canterbury Road 
New Hartford, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CARLISLE CORE 
Box 192, Student Union 
Dickinson College 
Carlisle, Penna. 


PHILADELPHIA CORE 
2229 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


CHESTER CORE 
425 D. 3rd St. : 
Chester, Penna. 

PITTSBURGH CORE 
2132 Centre Avenue 
Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


YORK CORE 
349 South Duke St. 
York, Penna. 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE CORE 
71 Pleasant St. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
VIRGINIA 
N. VIRGINIA CORE 


1801 South Glebe Rd. 
Arlington 4, Va. 
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COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL AGENCY EMPLOYEES UNION 
Local 1707 | ema - A.F.L.-C.LO. 


3rd FLOOR e 149 WEST 28th ST. e NEW YORK 1, e LONGACRE 5-0750 


* a ef2:rge 


President 
ALVIN CHENKIN 


Executive. Director 
HILDA SIFF 


1 ee 


ces Oct. 18, 1960 


Mr. James R, Robinson 
Executive Secretary 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Robinson: 


As you know, special problems concerning your agency and this 
Union and its members have been engendered by the recent 

amendment to the State Disability Law which has the effect of 
placing your employees, members of this Union, under the law, 


Since the impact of this amendment to the lgw seriously affects 
the sick léave:clause previously negotiated between us, and since 
the contract does not refer to the law, we request a meeting for 
the purpose of discussing this problem, 


May we hear from you promptly in this regard. 


Very truly yours, 
Nelha , 


,HS/sb Hilda Siff 


Executive Director 
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The parties hereto, Keabuia to establish harmonious labor-management — 


Bod } of the 4th bee, By ef Fanaa 1961 Mg 4 and between the NATIONAL 


po ue bin AN FDA LON OF STATE, COUNTY AND 
hereinafter referred to as CSAE) for itself 
fessional staff of CORE, 


relations and to clearly define mutual obligations, do hereby agrée 


as follows: 


CORE siniidaeitean CSAE as the sole and exclusive bargaining agent for all 
of the clerical and re staff, excluding the national director, 


1, 


26 


1, 


20 


l, 


The Seaihisoai: (ote) shall dismiss any employee who is now, ew who 
pasos ao og may become a _meuber of the Union, who fails to maintain said 
embership in good standing, The Employer shall dismiss any new employee 
: ply for membership in the Union within thirty (30) days | 
| tionary period is completed, The Union shall not refuse 
muha silo to any employee who is eligible for membership under the 
collective bargaining agreement, 


The Employer shall not discriminate against any employee or prospective 
anaes on account of Union activity, 


LL UNARY EMELUIEES 


i. 5 employee | hired on a ‘slit basis shall not be entitled, except as 
th -ovided to the benefits of this Agreement until and 
mp loys permanent status, in whiche vent such status 
troactive to the original date of employment, If a temporary 

te, is hired for a permanent positéion witn different duties, 
he shall serve the usual probationary period for such permanent position, 


The probationary period for professional employees shall be six (6) months, 
Prior to the expiration of the probationary period for any employee, 
the probationary period may be extended by the Employer for not longer than 
three (3) months with the consent of the employee affected, There shall not 
be more than one extension of the protationary period, | 


The probationary period for clerical employees shall be three (3) months. 
Prior to its expiration, the probationary period may be extended by the 
Employer for not longer than two (2) months, with the consent of the 
employee affected, There shall not be more than one extension of the . 
probationary period, Salary minima and the usual personnel practices shall 
apply, Temporary employees retained beyond the three (3) months! period or 


an extended period agreed to by CORE and individual employee shall automatically 


acquire regular status with benefits retroactive to the date of hiring, 


The Employer shall observe legal and religious holidays as follows: 
(a) Legal 


New Year's Day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day 


(b) Religious 


The Empdoyer shall grant a maximum of one day per year for 
religious observance, 
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ARTICLE V - VACATIONS 


—2- 


411 clerical employees who are recuired by the Employer towork on 
specified holidays shall receive one day's leave, at such time as ‘is 
mitually agreeable for such holiday on which they are so employed, 
or if this is not feasible, they shall be compensated at straight time 
rate within a reasonable time, 


Professional employees shall be entitled to vacation as follows: 
During the first year of employment: 1 week for each four months 

of "employment," 

After the first year: 1 week for each three months of "employment," 


Clerical employees shall be entitled to one week for each six months of 
"employment," 


Time spent on leave of absence shall be excluded from "employment" in 
computing vacatinn credits, 


As a rule, no more than two weeks of vacation may be taken at one time. 


Upon resignation with due notice or dismissal the employer shall receive 
accrued vacation benefits. 


If a holiday falls on a working day within the vacation period, 
the euployee shall receive additional equivalent vacation time, 


Accrued vacation benefits shall be paid to the beneficiary of any employee 
who dies during the period of his employment, 


ARTICLE VI — EXPENSE MONEY 


Employees shall submit itemized expense forms for all expenses incurred and 
will be reimbursed on that basis, 


ARTICLE VII — MERIT INCREASES 
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Merit increases may be granted to employees at the discretion of the Employer, 
and neither said increase nor its amount shall be a cause for grievance, 


ARTICLE VIII — GENERAL INCREASE 


(a) All employees who have been on the staff since November 1, 1958 
shall have November lst designated as their anniversary date, 


(b) For all other employees, the anniversary date shall be the actual 
date of hire, 


Extent of increase 


(a) Clerical employees shall receive an increase of $3,00 per week after 


six months of employment and $4,00 thereafter on their anniversary 


Anniversary date : 
date ec 


(b) Professional employees shall receive an increase of $300 on each 
anniversary date, 


ARTICLE IX — SICK LEAVE 


Each permanent employee shall be entitled to sick leave of one (1) day 

a month, except during the first three months of employment, ‘Such sick 
leave shall be retroactive to the date of employment = shall accumulate 
up to a maximum of thirty days. (30 days) 


Sick leave with pay shall begin on the second consecutive day of absence 
for illness, 
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ICLE X — DI 

1. Permanent employees may be dismissed for just and sufficient cause, 

2. Persons fired for incompetence, after the probationary period, shall be 
informed in writing of specific complaint concerning their work and shall 
be given a reasonable opportunity to improve, 


3. In the event of retrenchment, the Employer shall make every effort in 
assisting the employee to gain employment elsewhere, | 


ARTICLE XI — NOTICE 


1, Resignation - Permanent employees shall be required to give notice 
as followst, 


(a) Professional employees shall give notice of one month, 
(b) Clerical employees shall give notice of two weeks, 


2. Dismissals: Except in cases of malfeasance or misconduct, no permanent 
employee shall be dismissed without notice as follows: 


(a) Professional employees — one month's notice, 
(b) Clerical employees - one week's notice, 
PICLE XII - E ITs 


The Employer will cover permanent employees with the following insurance unless, 
where coverage is voluntary, the employee requests that it not be done, 


1. HIP (Health Insurance Plan) shall be paid by employee in entirety, 


2. Hospitalization (Blue Cross) individual coverage shall be paid by the 
Employer, except when employee wishes to take the equivalent in salary. 


3. Disability insurance, as required by New York State law as of January l, 
1961 shall be paid by the Employer, 


ARTICLE XIII — DUES DEDUCTION 


The Empdoyer will deduct initiation fees and Union dues from the salaries of 
all members of the Union and forward them monthly. Such dues shall be remitted 
to the Union not later than the 15th of each month during which the dues were | 


checked off, 
TICLE XIV — M 


1. The minimum annual salary for professional employees shall be $4,160.00 
during the probationary period, The minimum for permanent employees shall 
be $4,500.00 per annum, 


2. The minimum salary for clerical employees shall be $3,000.00, 
TIC - H OF EMPLOYMENT 


The regular work day shall begin at 9 a.m, and conclude at 5:30 p.m., with a 
lunch period which shall not exceed one hour, The normal work week shall be 


6 days ~— Monday through Friday. 


CLE - OVERT 


Authorized overtime for clerical employees, after 37% hours of work per week, 
shall be compensated by equivalent time off. If this is not feasible, payment 
will be made at straight time rates within a reasonable time, Overtime unit 


is one half hour, 
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ARTICLE XVII ~— GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


It is recognized that an efficient method of settling grievances is an 
indispensable feature of sound personnel relations, When an employee feels 
that he or she has been aggrieved or that the letter or spirit of this 
agreement has been violated, the following procedure shall be observed: 


(a) A conference shall be held between the employee and his or her 
representative and the Employer representative. 


(b) If no agreement is reached, then the grievance shall be promptly referred 
to the New York State Board of Mediation for arbitration, 


ARTICLE XVIII — SEVERANCE 


- Permanent employees who resign or who are discharged for reasons other than 


reorganization, retrenchment or for cause shall receive severance pay in bi- 
weekly installments at the rate of one week per annum not to exceed three months 
salary. Those who are discharged for reorganization or retrenchment shall 

receive severance pay in bi-weekly installments at the rate of two weeks per annum 


not to exceed three months salary, 


ARTICLE XIX — DURATION 


1. This agreement shall be effective from November 1, 1960 and shall expire on 
October 31, 1961. 


2. The union may reopen negotiation after a period of 6 months from the effective 
date for the purpose of establishing job classification and salary rates, 


3. At any time within sixty days immediately prior to the termination of this 
agreement, CORE and CSAE may initiate negotiations for a new agreement to 
take effect at the expiration of the present agreement, The terms and 
conditions of this agreement shail remain in effect during such negotiations, 


4, If no new agreement is reached prior to the expiration date of this agreement, 
the subsequent agreement shall be retroactive to November 1, 1961, 


COMMUNITY & SOCIAL AGENCY EMPLOYEES UNION, 
LOCAL 1707, AFSCME, AFL-CIO 
By _/s/ Cynthia K, Homire 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


By és/ Charles R, Oldham 


Title Chairman  . Pitle Chapter Chairman 


By /s/ James Farmer By _/s/ Hilda Siff EoR 


Title __National Director Title Executive Director 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENT 


—— 
AGREEMENT made as of the “Ut Nanas 1969 by and between the 
NATIONAL ACTION COMMITTEE acting on behalf of CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
(hereinafter referred to as CORE) and the MMMUNITY AND SOCIAL AGENCY | 
EMPLOYEES UNION, LOCAL 1707, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF STATE, COUNTY AND | 
MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES, AFL-CIO, (hereinafter referred to as CSAE) for itself 
and on behalf of all clerical and pro€essional staff of CORE. 


WITNESSETH: 


The parties hereto, desiring to establish harmonious labor-management 
relations and to clearly define mutual obligations, do hereby agree 
as follows: 


ARTICLE I - REGOGNITION 


CORE recognizes CSAE 4s the sole and exclusive bargaining agent for all 
of the clerical and professional staff, excluding the national director. 


ARTICLE If - UNLON SHOP 


The Employer (CORE) shall dismiss any employee who is now, or who hereinafter 
may become a member of thécUnion, who fails to maintain said membership in 
good standing. The Employer shall dismiss any new oitliiie who fails to apply 
for membership in the Union within thirty (30) days after his probationary 


period is completed. The Union shall not refuse membership to any employee 


who is eligible for membership under the collective bargaining agreement. 
The Employer shall not discriminate against any employee or prospective 

employee on account¢ of Union activity. cs 
ARTECLE III - TEMPORARY AND PROBATIONARY EMPLOYEES ~ 
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ARTICLE V - CACATIONS sage 


iw L. Professional employees shell be ‘entitled to vacation as foitewas 
During the first year of employment : 1 week for each four months 
of “employment.” 


After the first year: 1 week for each three months of “employment.” 


= 


Time spent on leave of absence shall be excluded from “employment” 

in computing vacation credits.” 

Clerical employees shall be entitled to one week for each six 

months of “employment” 

4. As a rule, no more than two weeks of vacation may be taken at one time. 

SG. Upon resignation with due notice or dismissal the employee shall receive 
accrued vacation benefits. 

6. If a holiday falls on a working day within the vacation period, the 
employee shall receive additional equivalent vacation time. 

q. Accrued vacation benefits shall be paid to the beustactaes of any 
employee who dies during the period of his employment. 


ARTICLE VI - EXPENSE MONEY 


« Employees shall submit itemized expense forms for all expenses incurred and 
will be reimbursed on that basis. 


ARTICLE VII - MERIT INCREASES 


Yerit increases may be granted to employees at the discretion of the Employer, 


b \ and neither said increase nor its amount shall be a cuase for grievance. 


ey 


ARTICLE VIII - GENERAL INCREASE 


l. Anniversary date 
(a) All employees who have been on the staff since November 1, 1958 
shall have November lst Suh odinda as their anniversary date. 
(b) For all other employees, the anniversary date shall be the 
actual date of hire. 
2. Extent of increase 
(a) Clerical employees shall receive an increase of $3.00 per week 
after six months of employment, and $4.00 thereafter on their 
anniversary date. 
(b) Pwofessional employees shall receive an increase of $300 on each 
anniversary date. 


ARTICLE IX - Sick Leave 


(a) Each permanent employee shall be entitled to sick leave of one (1) 
day a menth, except during the first three months of employment. 
Such sick leave shall be retroactive to the date of employment and 
shall accumulate up to a maximum of thirty (30) days. 
(b) (b) Sick leave with pay shall begin on the third consecutive day of 
absence for illness. 


ARTICLE X - DISMISSALS 


L. Permanent employees may be dismissed for just and sufficient cause. 
2. Persons fired for incompetence, after the probationary period, shall 


be informed in writing of specific complaint concerning their work and 


shall be given a reasonable opportunity to improve. 


In the event of retrenchment, the Employer shall make every effort in 
assisting the employee to gain employment elsewhere. 


ARTICLE XI - NOTICE 


1. Resignation - Permanent employees shall be required to give notice as follows: 
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(a) Professional employees shall give notice of one month. 


(b) 


Clerical employees shall give notice of two weeks. 


2. Dismissals: Except in cases of malfeasance or misconduct, no permanent 


employee shall be dismissed without notice as follows: 


(a) Professional employees - one month's notice 


(b) Clerical employees - one week's notice ; 


ANICLE XII - INSURANCE BENEFITS 


The Employer will eover permanent employees with the following insurance 


unless, where coverage is voluntary, the employee requests that it not be done. 


HIP (Health Insurance Plan) shall be paid by employee in entirety. 

YS 2. Hospitalization (Blue Cross)individual coverage shall be paid by the 
employer, except when employee wishes to take the equivalent in salary. 

3. Disability insurance, as required by New York State law as of January 1, 1961 
shall be paid by the employer. 


ARTICLE XIII - DUES DEDUCTION 


The Employer will deduct initiation fees and union dues from the salaries 

a of all members of the Union and forward them monthly. Such dues shall be 
remitted to the Union not later than the 15th of each month diring which 
the dues were checked off. 


ARTICLE XIV -SALARY MINIMA _ oe Bes _——-~sonpeoaeammmmma 
K 1. The minimum annual salary for professional employees shall. be $4,160.during the 


probationary period. The minimum f6ér permanent employees shall be $4,500.00 
>» per annum. te Set all 
2. The minimum sakary for clerical employees shall be $3,000.00. 


ARTICLE XV - HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT 


The regular work day shall begin at 9 a.m. and conclude at 5:30 p.m., with 
\ a lunch period which shall not exceed one hour. The normai work week shall 


be 5 days - Monda through Friday. 
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ARTICLE XVI - OVERTIME 


Authorized overtime for clerical employees, after 37% hours of work per week, 


- shall be compensated by equivalent time off. If this is not feasible, payment 


will be made at straight time rates within a reasonable time. Overtime unit is 


one half hour. 
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10. ARTICLE XVII - GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 
It is recognized that an efficient method of settling grievances is an 
indispensable feature of sound personnel relations. When an employee 


feel that he or she has been aggrieved or that the letter or spirit of 


this agreement has been violated, the following procedure shall be 


Aly 7. 
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observed: 
1. A conference shall be held between the employee and his or her 
representative and the employer representative. 
If no agreement is reached, then the grievance shall be 
promptly referred to the New York State Board of Mediation 


for arbitration. 
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csae/ic local 1707 


community &social agency employees union 


american federation of state,county & municipal employees 
afi/e io 


SF 149 west2s street, new yorki,n.y. 


” longacre 55-0750 


president % 
mary |. gottesfeld S 


executive director 
benjamin bially 


JULY 26, 1963 


Mee James Farmer 


Execureve Secrerary ) 
Coneress oF RactauL Equacety 
38 Parx Rew 

New Yorn 38, ‘Me¥s 


Dear Jims 


| wRoTE YOU SEVERAL MONTHS AGO REQUESTING, AMONG OTHER THINGS, A LOST oF 

ALL EmPLOoYees orf GORE wueo ARE 6 THE BARGAINING UNET REPS uT&O SY OUR 

UNQeon TOGETHER WETH THEER Jos TOTLES AND A BRIEF DESCRI s OF THEBR DUT SE Ss) 
Te OATE WE HAVE NOT RECEIVED THES INFORMATION 


t xuew HOW BUSY YOU ANS ALL OTHER MEMBERS OF CORE’ s STAFF ARE $@N PERFORMING 


MATTER, HOWEVER, SPENCE OUR CONTRACT EXPORES JN THE FALL AND WE WISH To 
CONSHDER WHAT PROPOSALS WE WANT TO MAKE FOR A NEW CONTRACT, WE MUST HAVE 
THES INFORMATIONS 


GCevke Yew THEREFORE PLEASE SEND US THE FOLLOWING DATA FOR ALL EMPLOYEES 18 
THE BARGAINING UNITS 


1) Mame 


2) ves TeTua ano Jos Description 
3) Hersne Date 
4) Present SALARY 
THANK YoU ANO BEST REGARDS. 
SINCERELY, 


MeK Deb 


Max Domerew 

REPRESENTATIVE 
CG: Nerséa Lone 
SHSRLEY SACKS 


CONTRACT DEMANDS 


CORE recognizes CSAE as .. . bar- 
gaining agent . . . excluding the 
National Director and Department 


Directors. 
ARTICLE II - UNION SHOP 


ARTICLE Iv _ Holidays No 


L. a. New Year's, Washington's, 
Memorial Day, INdependence Day, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving and day 
after, Christmas, Columbus 


to be added under 1l. 


i) ee . one day per year on 
request by mutual agreement 


2. all... employees. .. ré=- 
quired ... .to work on... . holi- 
days shall receive time anda half. 


TO BE ADDED 


ARTICLE V - Vacations 
1. Professional vacations -- same 


2. Clerical employees shalt be 
entitled to one week for every 6 
months of "employment", two weeks 
after the first year and three 
weeks after the second year. 


4. Vacation schedules are to be 
approved by .the employer. 


@RTICLE VI - OK 
- ARTICLE VII - OK 
ARTICLE VIII - to be renumbered, and 
placed at end ef contract with salary 


(a)-------------- If a paid holiday falls on a Saturday 


-When overtime is needed, employees 


6 days for every 


4 weeks after shee years. 
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CORE recognizes CSAE as .. . agent, 
» + « excluding the National: Director 
— Directors, and the. Office 


#3., to be added --------------~-- ---3. Upon being hired, the emiiovee 
| will receive a copy of the con- | 
tract, the union and ny ll 6 
notified as to position and 
rate of pay. 
AR LE III ~- PROBATIONARY EMPLOYEES 
Sa be added ---~-~----~--.-~-------- 4, Temporar employees - employees 


| F Mot remain 
‘than 2 months;in 
the case of a clerical worker, and : 
6\months in the case of a profession~ ([a.r 
al. If their employment lasts ionger, G 
they automatically become permanent, — 
with benefits of the contract, and 
‘their anniversary date, retroactive 

to the date of thetr first hire, 
Femporary employees shall be given 

a salary according to the contract, 

and in no case to be lower than vi 
minimum, 


npor 
at CORE for more 


TO BE ADDED: Armistice Day, Linco. in! 8 


Birthda > dé for Xmas Shor AD p37 oa . at 
Sisevetion of management), Day arter 
Xmas, Day after New Year’. hails 


then the preceding Friday or the 
Following Monday shall be given. 


. « « Chree days per year... Ne 
2. all employees. .. required . 


to work on... holidays shall 6° 
receive doubie time 


shall be asked on the basis of 


seniority, for their Job classifica- 
tion. chee’ 


2. Clerical employees shall be 
entitled to 6 days for every 6 months, 
during the first Ate of employment ; 

months during the 
second year of employment, and 


é 


4. ADD -=- vacation schedules are to 
be posted at the end of lay on the 
Union Bulletin Board. Conflicts are 


to be decided on the | ofy entority. 


scale, OK 


4 
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.] 
tte ieee 
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‘ ee 
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TO BE CHANGED TO 


Z ane 1X - ‘SICK LEAVE 


(a) Permenent &mployees shall be 
entitled to 20 days paid sick leave Vy 
per year for minor iliness. Such 
sick leave shall accumulate up to 
8 maximum of 40 days» 


lugging between. ¥*3 to: be ro bis 


a 
: 


Ye itied 0 


ae ARTICLE. 9 xz} i. = 
‘aI - INSURANCE BENEFITS 


oe and Blue Cross wrt ee eee a larger percentage of family No 
me : coverage be paid by Employer. 


Dental Plan (Group Health Dental 
insurance) fq" pate 5 


‘existing it toeene to be "TA /e33 

into contrac covered as of 1/1 
(to be explored if field O ye be collected as of 1/1/64 S3igk | 
| omehow) 4 can ba oe £5 months of covered pales ad ae Ba 
ee A hw aa "past year.) | ; 


4 aoe soadent ib ee to be brought up again O K 


4, Unemployment Insurance oo an ap oon wo va 


Kativcnieet etertine for cleriéal emp= Authorized overtime/for ¢lerical : 

loyees, after 374 hours of work per. employees shall be/ compensated at : 

: week, shall be compensated uy. time time and one half after 35 hours, 
and _ half. ‘wp to 42 hours,/double time after [VO 

ret A ag #2 hours. Oveftime on Sundays and — | 

Holidays shald be compensated at ; 

| double time 

| ARTICLE XVI. - OK . 
4 


; ARTICLE XVII - JOB POSTING | 


1. Ciliates: in the bargaining rs TO BE ADDED: ... (¢ 
with the exception of Field Secretary union Bulletin Board 
shall be nprtes >. © ¢ @ + y 


| ARTICLE XVIII ~ OK 
ARTICLE XIX. - GRIEVANCE 1 PROCEDURE 
When an employee feels that he or she ¢ « « When a: ie! the psrgsin- 


| has ‘peen agerieved + ing unit feels 

; ARTICLE XX - OK hdd ancl pr sea yA pie okt | 
i MREICLE XXI ~ SALARY RATES AND JOB CLASSIFICATIONS -- referred to 
te Committee of ‘Ada, Glenda, a Jon tO be brought back to 


next meeting. . 
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CORE CHAPTER, LOCAL 1707 


PROPOSALS ON SALARY RATES AND JOB CLASSIFICATIONS 


CONSOLIOATE CLERK | ANDO CLERK /I1 vOB CLASSIFICATIONS INTO ONE 
CLASSIFICATION, CLERK. 


ELIMINATE DEPARTMENT SECRETARY CLASSIFICATION AND SUBSTITUTE THE 
FOLLOWING THREE CLASSIFICATIONS: SecRETARY |, SECRETARY I!1, AND 


SECRETARY III. 
53e¢ ADO NEW CLASSIFICATION OF ELLIOTT MACHINE OPERATOR. 


4. CONSOLIDATE FIELO Secretary | ANDO Fieto Secretary |] voB CLASSIFICATIONS 
INTO ONE CLASSIFICATION, FIELD SECRETARY. 


5. REPLACE PRESENT SALARY SCALES WITH FOLLOWING: 


CLERICAL 

SALARIES MIN. 60 pays 

Ga- Pk ie 

CLERK of 
CLERK 

TYPIST 15 
ELLIOTT aS 
MACHe OP. 90 


CHIEF #2 


CLERK - 


SwiTCHe= d qr 

RECEPT.; fe. 2: Si bt 

SEC. r “807 82 970 

SEGe Il 9097S 929771 989 > 
Sec. kJ! 100957 10297 108/25 113/67 118 7-4 
Asst. . ; 

BKKPRe | 80 82 : 88 93 98 
BKKPR. 1009s 10277 108 fos 11370O #4118 ney 

j 


PROFESSIONAL 


SALARIES MINe 6 MOS. 


DEPARTMENT -> ‘ie * , JO a 42 


am 
ASSISTANT 6000. 6300. 7200. 7500. 
: SGFOD 
6100. 6400. 


| ES PERFORMING THE OUTIES OF RELIEF SWITCHBOARD OPERATOR SHALL 
RECEIVE A SALARY WHICH 1S $5 GREATER THAN THE SALARY CALLED FOR BY 
THEIR JOB CLASSIFICATIONe 


Present CLERK TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES ARE TO BE RECLASSIFIED INTO 
APPROPRIATE SECRETARY CLASSIFICATION AND SLOTTED INTO APPROPRIATE 


SALARY STEP OF SUCH CLASSIFICATIONe 


ON THE EFFECTIVE DATE OF THE CONTRACT, ALL EMPLOYEES ARE TO BE 
SLOTTED INTO THE SAME STEP OF THE BEW SCALE AS THEY OCCUPIED IN 
THE OLD SCALE. 


™~, 
~~ 


ALL EMPLOYEES ARE TO RECEIVE THE INCREASES SET FORTH IN THE SCALE FOR 
THEIR JOB CATEGORIES IN THEIR FIRST YEAR OF EMPLOYMENT, ANDO ANNUAL 
INCREASES THEREAFTER OF $5 A WEEK FOR CLERICAL EMPLOYEES AND $300 

A YEAR FOR PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES ON THE INDIVIDUAL ANNIVERSARY DATE 
OF EACH EMPLOYEE'S ORIGINAL EMPLOYMENT. 


UPON PROMOTION TO A HIGHER POSITION, THE EMPLOYEE SHALL RECEIVE ON 
THE DATE OF PROMOTION AN INCREASE EQUAL TO THE ANNUAL INCREMENT OR 

AN INCREASE SUFFICIENT TO BRING HIM TO THE MINIMUM FOR THE HIGHER | 
POSITION, WHICHEVER IS GREATER. HE SHALL RETAIN THE ANNIVERSARY DATE 
OF HIS ORIGINAL EMPLOYMENT FOR PURPOSES OF FUTURE INCREMENTSe 


MERIT INCREASES MAY BE GRANTED TO EMPLOYEES AT THE DISCRETION OF 
THE EMPLOYER, AND NEITHER SAID INCREASE NOR ITS AMOUNT SHALL BE 

A CAUSE FOR GRIEVANCEe EMPLOYEES GRANTED MERIT INCREASES SHALL CONTINUE 
TO RECEIVE THE INCREASES SET FORTH BY THIS CONTRACT. 


THESE PROPOSALS ARE TO REPLACE THE PROVISIONS PRESENTLY CONTAINED IN 
ArTicres VII, VIII, AND XXI. OE 1U:153-10/29/63 


Name of Employee Salary = Birthdate 
S/sf¥o Ss 


~ Elizabeth Adler 62.00 weekly~——_ 
—. Ben Brown 95.00 — — 39 4/2 Y 2$ G — 
_. Shirley Cheathem 77.00 na 6 Le 
— Clora Coleman 116.54 — Siecrtetiiassigstulecial 
—Val Coleman 150.00 ——————_____ oS. H/F 20 las 
Ed—Diekexson —69~0¢ IWl2fFu OF 
Robert Gore 117.31 — ns: In, 2 S 
—Mary Hernandez 76.00 —— —a2 if2t/ Yo > ae 
—Jocelyn Jerome 90.00 ———_—_— 2 ¥ i oy Aad Hf | 
—Norsie Long 79.00 ee 2? onl = 
—G@lenda Lubelsky 100.00 —_—__ 27 @/25/3s S 
—Marcia McKenna | 90.00 23 March 31, 1940 
- Marie Mendez 80.00 — — 2¢ ce 29 Wr, < 
Annie Page 72.00 } : | 
— Dorothy Pitman 68.00 ane <2 jo/ eS po H / 
™ Eartha Quintano 89.00 —— — +7 YW y = 
~ Carlos Rijos 60.00 ~ 1 / 1. hie leat 
~ Ralph Rojas 90.00 — eae 2-2- 3¢ 7 
— Shirley Sacks 88.00 — —~ 33 3-4-1935 H 
—~ Ada Smith 17-00 — — 22 a-de-¥7/ S$ 
Vijititr Tepasarn 2.00 eon 
~ Celestino Velilla 62.00 — —— 4 (]79/ ¥s 3 
— Pat Walker 60.00 —-——_—-__ #e Veet r _ : s 
—Roselle Weaver 60.00 — /Pf i] 2/45 | 
~ Jenis Williams 100.00 —————_ #9 ee 
— Peter Windsor 60.00 — — 4°7 25/1915 | Ss 
—Freddte—Young- 76.60... mee | 
Dave Dennis 4900.00 yearly —— 23 ioft4/4VoO is 
Jerome Smith 4900.00 — _ 24 3721/34 we - eS 
Chet Duncan 4600.00 | 
Marvin Robinson 6240.00 — ~ 2% fee gg wD -2 
B. Elton Cox 5800.00 —— — 32 6/14/31 apts 
Jon Schaefer 4300.00 — — 2¢ )2/73f 3G =) 
Winston Lockett 4300.00 te 
‘Isaac Reynolds 4300.00 > 
Mary Hamilton 4900.00 — 25 13/3 = aS. 3 
Frank Robinson 4900.00 " 
Eugene Tournour . 5206.00 : — 23 3/7 F/ 37 
= Finn 11,608 s _—- Se? 
a on n_ t.) 
; P,C00 4P 4/24[le 
By chev b Mob. | : 3 
rel ~ x, 800 5g a/PJos es 
§ onwner Be Al ¢lp-— : a) / 
~ LOO 33 p2/2 2774 
Merri. Mek - es 
Ronde & P,sod 7) 
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116.5% 
150.00 
13733 
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Field Secretary 


Dennis, Dave 
Smith, Jerome 
Dunean, Chet 
Robinson, Marvin 
Cox, B, Elton 
Schaefer, Jon 
Lockett, Winston 
Reynolds, Isaac 


Hamilton, Mary. 


Robinson, Frank 


Tournour, Eugene 


’ Moshhe 


get es ee | 


11/1/61 
12/16/61 
4/8/63 
4/2/62 
6/3/61 
9/30/63 
9/30/63 
9/30/63 
1/24/62 
1/29/62 
2/5/62 
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Ill. 


Ve 


VI. 
VII. 


VIII. 


IX, 


Xe 
XI. 
XII. 


OK 


Sick leave to be edietieesatih up to 40 days; sick leave prorated at 5 days 


MANAGEMENT PROPOSALS 


OK 
Change to 4 and 9 months respectively. OK 
Holidays. 
i. a) Add: lLincolns Birthday 
Add: If a paid holiday falls on a Saturday, then another day off 
shall be granted within a reasonable period of time, 
1. b) «1% days per year. 
Le Double time rejected. Add seniority clause. 
' Vacations 
1. No change 
2. No change except for adding 4 weeks vacation after 10 years. 
3. No change 
4. OK - "departmental seniority" inaepted 
5,6,7. No change 
No change 
No change 
OK 


per 4 months of employment. No other changes. 


OK 
No 


change. 


Insurance 


1. 
2: 
3 


: 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No change. 

"n tt 
Life, Accident & Pension - Dropped by Union? 
OK 
Dental plan contingement on item 3, 
change 
change 
change 
change 


"Opening" replaces "vacancy" OK 
K No change 


Add section about Management rights. OK 


No change. 


(See other sheet) 


Article XXI 


> eee 


2. Eliminate Clerk Typist and... 


board scale, 
6. OK 


8. we and 


10. Add: 


— 


wd 


. seeie present salary scales with the following: 

Title Min. 60 da 6 mO. 1 “a ae _yre _3 yr. 4 vr. s Pr 
Clerk 60 62 65 os 71 7 78 82 86 
Chief clerk 85 87 90 93 97 101 105 109 
Secty I 75 77 80 83 87 91 95 99 
Secty IT 80 82 85 88 92 96 100 104 
Secty III 90 92 95 98° 102 106 110 114 
Asst. Book. 80 82 85 88 92 96 100 104 
Bookkeeper 90 92 95 100 105 110 115 120 
Switchbd. 65 67 70 72 77 81 85 89 
Elliot 80 82 85 88 92 96 100 104 
re | 0 4600 4900 5200 5500 5900 Max 
F. 5S. Il 5200 e- 5500 5800 6100 6400 6700 Max 
Bk Sone. _— 5500 5800 6150 6500 6900 Max 


Tye on 
weenie Sa 


to bring him to the minimum for the higher position. 
new anniversary date, for purposes of increments, his date of promotion. 
eeeunless waived by the employee. 


V6 OK — provided that the contract be for a three (3) year period. 

d/¥id¥d] increases thereafter on the individuals anniversary date, 
until reaching the maximum indicated in the scale," 

9. Upon promotion to a higher position, the employee shall receive on the date of 
promotion an increase equal to the annual increment, or an increase sufficient 


5. eee a Salary which is $2.00 greatef than the salary called for by their job 
classification, provided that their salary is less than the minimum switch- 


He shall assume as his 
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TO: The CORE Management Negotiating Committee C4 he t wi 


FROM: Gerdon R. Carey 


Re: Union Settlement 


The following is a resume of the settlement reached between CORE and the Union 
Negotiating Committee on Menday, December 9. It is subject to ratification by the 
Union membership and by the Steering Committee of the NAC. I will proceed article 
by article, noting all changes from the previous contract. I will not attempt to 
give the exact wording of each article but will indicate the spirit and intent of 


the changese 
A two year contract was agreed upon retroactive to November 1, 1963. 
Article 1: 


Recognition 
biceet oeclaetons from the bargining unit under the new contract are the 
Asseciate Director, Assistant to the National Director and the Office Manager. 


Article 2: Union Sho 
To be added: Upon being hired, the employee will receive a copy of the 
contract, the Union and employee notified as to position and rate of pay. 


Article 3: Probationary Employees 

Agreed to add: Temperary employees~--employees hired as temporary may not re- 
main at CORE for more than twe months, with an option to remain an additional two 
months upon mutual agreement, in the case of a clerical; and six months, with the 
option to remain an additional three months upon mutual agreement in the case of a 
professional. If their employment lasts longer, they automatically become perma- 
nent with benefits of the contract, and their anniversary date, retroactive to the 
date of their first hire. Temporary employees shall be given a salary according to 
the contract and in no case to be lower than the minimum. 4 

Agreed to add: When a person is moved temporarily to a higher position or that 
person's job is reclassified and is therefore a new position, this person filling the 
position shall receive the full pay for that position, after a period of one week. 


Article 4: Holi 

Two additi poset helidays were granted--Lincoln's Birthday and the culemets 
own birthday, bringing the number of regular paid holidays to a total of eleven. 
It was also agreed to add: If a paid holiday falls on a Saturday, then another day 
off shall be granted the employee upon mutual agreement. 

An additional day on request by mutual agreement was granted bringing the total 
such days to two annually. 

Also added: When overtime is needed, empleyees shall be asked on the basis ef 
seniority for their jeb classification. 


Article 5: Vacations | 
Vacation schedules are to remain as in the last contract except that clerical 


employees shall be entitled to four weeks paid vacation after seven years of employ- 
mente | 


© we we ~ 


TO: The CORE Management Negetiating Committee December 10, 1963 


Article 5: Vacations (Continued) 
Agreed to add: Vacation schedules are to be posted at the end of May on the 
Union Bulletin Board. Conflicts are to be decided on the basis of departmental 


seniority. 


Article 6: se Mone 
arbide 6 Egmnee oney 


Article 7: 
Agreed yees granted merit increases shall continue to receive 


the increases set forth by this contract. 


t Increase 


General Increase | 
renumbered and placed at end of contract with salary scale. 


from f to sixteen days annually. The amount of 
from a maximm jthirty to forty days. No other changes of 
wording in this article. 

The union and management agreed to disagree on the interpretation of when 
the employee has a right to claim the sick leave due under this article. The 
union's position is that the employee is entitled immediately at the beginning 
of any year (with the exception of the probationary period) to the full amount 
of sick leave. Management's position is that sick leave is currently due only 
on a piwrated basis depending upon what fraction of a year the employee has 


been employed. 


Article 10: Dismissals 
an editorial change was made. 


Article 11: Notice 
No 


Axticle 12: 


inti-videhl Ganbees Gals. 
It was agreed to write into the contract the agreement which had been reached 


earlier on unemployment insurance. 


Article | Check off 
No ° 


: 


ES benefits 
of Group Health & Dental Insurance was added for the 


Article 14: Hours of employment 
No change. 
Article 15: Overtime 
No change. 
Article 16: Seniority 
No 


change. eee 
4 
? 


» 
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TO: “The CORE Management Negotiating Committee December 10, 1963 


Article 17: Job Post | : 

It was %t openings in the bargining unit with the exception of 
field secretary would be posted on the Union Bulletin Board as soon as an open- 
ing exists. Changes are the specification of place of posting and the stipula- 
tien that the posting be done immediately. 


Max. 


Clerk . 60 62 

Clerk Typist 65 67 | 89 
Chief Clerk 85 87 97 109 
Secty I 15 TT 87 4 
Secty IT 80 82 92 

Secty III 90 92 LO2 11 
Asst. Book. §0 82 92 104 
Bookkeeper 90 92 LO5> 120 
Switchbd. 67 69 19 Jo 
Elliot 80 82 = 104 
Fe Se I 4300 oe 5200 Max. 
F. S. IZ 5200 ~~ 6100 Max. 
Dept. Asst. 5500 -- 64.00 Max. 
Ad. Asst. 5200 —_ 6150 

i gsoc. 4420 SadlOD 650D SPO Giles SYO0O 


*Professional positions 


The general philosophy in agreement on the new salary scale was to keep 
minimum salaries approximately where they were but to increase the maximms. 
A number of job titles were also reclassified. eas the professional titles 

office manager eliminated from the 
scale. Clerk I was reclassified simply as Clerk, retaining the same minimm 
but increasing the maximf?. Clerk II was reclassified Clerk-Typist with the 
minimm reduced two dollars and the maximum increased by three dollars. Clerk- 
Typist was reclassified Secretary I with an increase in the minimm salary of 
one dollar and an increase in the maximm of two dollars. Departmental 
secretary was reclassified Secretary II with an increase in the minimm of 
three dollars and the maximm increased by four dollars. A new catagory of 
Secretary III was added. This classification is roughly similar to a per- 
sonal secretary or an executive secretary. .It has a minimum of 90 dollars 


Z — 


4 
The CORE Management Negotiating Committee December 10, 1963 


geing to a maximum ef $114. A new classification of Elliot machine operator was alse 


edded. All clerical classificatiens are to achieve the maximm scale in five years 


with the exception of Clerk which reaches the maximm in three years. All professional 


classifications achieve the maximm salary at the end of four years# Scales for 
field secretaries II and Departmental Assistant were increased. 

It was agreed that employees regularly performing the duties of relief switch- 
board operator shall receive a salary which is three dollars greater than the salary 
called for by their job classification. 

It was also agreed that all employees are to be slotted into the same step of 
the new scale as they occupied in the old scale, or to the next step above their 


current salary, which ever is higher. (This im effect amounts to an across the board 


increment for most employees.) Management's acceptance of this item was contin- 
gent upon approval by the Union of the two year contract. 

It was agreed that a bonus be paid at the end of the first year of the contract 
based upon the official cost of living index of the United States Government. CORE 


is to pay after November 1, 1964, a percentage of the employees* salary equal to the 


per cent cost of living rise for the preceding year, but not to exceed 2% (This 
item was a eer ee as the Union's condition for acceptance of the two 
year contract) It was also agreed to add: "All employees are to receive their in- 
crease as set forth in the scale for their fob catagories in their first year of 
employment, and annual increase thereafter on the individual's anniversary date, 
till reaching the maximm indicated in the scale.” 

It was further agreed to add: “Upon promotion to a higher position, the 
employee shall receive on the date of promotion an increase equal to the annual 
increment, or an increase sufficient to bring him to the minimm for the higher 
position. He shall assume as his new anniversary date, for purposes of increments, 
his date of promotion." | 


Article 22: Duration 
It was 4 this contract should be effective from November 1, 1963 and 
shall expire on October 31, 1965. | 
Note; Still to be completed aro specific jeb déscriptions and qualifications 
for all classifications listed in the scale, both clerical and professional; a 
cost estimate for this contract; and the specific slotting in of all employoes. 
Benefits under. this’ new contract are not to be realized until ratified by both the 
Union membership and the Steering Conmittee. 
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submitted by Fi Teer 6/25 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22, 1962 LUNCH HOUR 
THOSE PRESENT: Jan Jennings, Marieezilen David, siitviey' Sechs, Marcie MeKenna, 
Marie Mendez, Fredricka Teer, Don Wende1l, Norman Hill, Lula Farmer, C,ora 


Coleman, Ronnie Valjean, Pat Newman, 


The meeting was called to discuss the financial situation of CORE, Staff 
had been asked to forego their paychecks (July 15, Aug 15, Spt 12) on 
three Sieure dates spaced a month apart. It was suggested that this be 
done on a voluntary basis . In a shortage of funds, staff should be 

paid out of funds available on a priority basis. All clerical staff 


receive their pay first, out-of-town staff second and professional staff 
in the national office last, the upper eschelon being the very last to 
receive their checks. 


Their was some confusion and misinterpretatian. Al though this was not 
stated, some clerical staff felt pressured into foregoing their checks 
on threat of subtle reprisals or repercussions. Retrenchment was one 

fear. These sentiments were not openly and immediately expressed for 


many reasons. One major reason was that some of the more voal people in 


Pomel 4 


the bargaining unit had tacitly given their consent to this 
arrangement so that' there was little else for other members to do but 


accept, 


' 


/ This feeling finally came out and there was a clerical staff meeting 


/ to discuss the question. All points of view were raised and the final 
/ outcome was that we as a union should make our presence known and demand 
j our salaries. This feeling was strongly expressed by some since it was 
q felt that the paying of an employee should not be secondary to anything. 
: That there was a contractual agreement and this obligation and this 
\ obligation should be met. It was felt that the situation was similar to an 
| individual “s not paying his bills. It was decided that this sentiment. should 
be brought up at a total union meeting, concensus from the total bargaining 
\ = attempted and action flow from that decision. 
At the total meeting many questions were reised, the origin of the present 
proposal was brought out and recognized, Many staff persons had already 
agreed to this, in a sense —— a ee or with no —_ Ponmcad 


eee te a A eo A a 


Page two -~ summary of uofon meeting, June 22, 1962 


when the decision was announced, It was also recognized that cecurences 
did not basically change the situation. Three alternatives were proposed: 


1. Demand out salaries on the pay dates due, excepting no excuses or any: 
thing other than cash. The vote was defeated. 2 for and 4 against 


with one exception. 


2. Demand out salaries and discuss the situation with management. This 
vote was carried with 8 for, the rest abstaining. 


3, ‘Continue water our present plan, the rationale here being that 
it had already been agredd, that people would get their money if 
-  gnd when it were readily forthcoming, therefore there was no reason 
: to make demands, | 
A committee was set up with the power to implement proposal #2. It was 
charged with immediately cont acting Me, Farmer but was given no power of 
making final decisions or committmente without first discussing the pro- 
posals with the bargaining unit. The committee consists of Norman Hill, 


Marcia McKenna, and Fredricka Teer: 


It was also suggested and concensus was reached that field staff who are 
union members but out of the office should be included and have a voice 


in union matters, Proximity is a prohibiting factor hére and is one of 


hhe real problems that the union will have to face. For that reason, it was 


decided that the group present should make the above decision and act on it 
being cognizant of the fact that a substantial portion of the union was not 
present arid people should be hear from, We decided not to postpone action 
until sueh time but to continue with nike. but to appraise staff (field) of 
the decision and involve them in if since it is a total union position. 


Monday, June 25th. The committee met with J. Farmer. We presented three 
proposals all of which were felt to be reasonable, 

1. The bargaining unit as a whole should be notified if payroll enough to 
pay all of them is not available. 

2. The payroll should be met on time or notification be given that it will 


be late. It was agreed that under the circumstances a day notice was not 


unreasonable, 
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Dates 


a national organization with affiliated 


to abolish racial discrimination 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
-COrtlandt 7-6270 


James Fa rmer 
national director 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Algernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 

John Cogley 

Earl B. Dickerson 
Eugene E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser 

E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin 

David Livingston 
Will Maslow 

A. J. Muste 

Dorothy Norman 

A. Philip Randolph 

_ tra DeA. Reid 
Walter P. Reuther 
Hodson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 
Arnold M. Rose 

Fred M. Shuttlesworth 
Lillian Smith 

C.K. Steele 

Gardner Taylor 
Howard Thurman 
Bishop W. J. Walls 
Goodwin Watson 
Joseph Willen 

Jerry Wurf 

Charles S. Zimmerman 


OFFICERS 

Floyd B. McKissick 
chairman 

Rudolph Lombard 
lst vice chairman 
Wilfred Ussery 
2nd vice chairman 
Ruth Turner 
secretary 

Alan Gartner 
treasurer 


James Peck 
CORElator editor 


STAFF 

Richard Haley 
associate 

Gordon Carey 
assistant 

Carl Rachlin, Esq. 
general counsel 
James McCain 
dfrector of organization 
Marvin Rich 
community relations director 
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nonviolent methods 
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MANHATTAN-BRONX POSTAL UNION 
254 WEST 31st STREET ° $$NEW YORK 1,N.Y. °* LO 3-2122 


X 


May 17, 1963 


Congress of Racial Equality 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, Ne Ye 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The Manhattan-Bronx Postal Union whose membership 
numbers 15,000 employees, has voted at its regular 

: membership meeting, Wednesday, May 15, 1963, to 

4 , contribute $200 to CORE. This is in memory of 
William Moore, postal employee, who lost his life 
on the way to Alabama last month in his effort to 
contribute to the cause on civil rights. This is 
also in memory of all those who have given their last 
in this very important struggle. 


| As a labor union and as government employees, we are 
) all most interested in seeing to it that all American 
citizens regardless of race, color, creed or national 
Origin have full civil rights under the constitution 
of the United States. 


Best wishes. 


Sincerely 


MBsjr Moe Biller 
oeiu:153 President 
afl-—cio 


ENCL. 


JOINT COUNCIL No. 16 =m, 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, thea tn 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
JOHN O’ROURKE 
President 


WEST 14th STREET - ROOM 1005 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
WAtkins 4-0002 


NEE Foro 


ses Mr. James Farmer 
a National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
if 38 Park Row 
ADVISORY BOARD New York, New York 
CHARLES ULLRICH 
ABE PRICE Dear Jim: 
DAVE LEVINGER 
ease prcostinggte There is very little here that we would defend 


as an article of faith. 


But, remember, the epitome of intellectuality 
is ineffectuality and we are shooting for a July 21 
release date. 


So, please, let us quibble little on commas ts 
and periods and move right along. 


I am sending a copy to Randolph with a covering 
letter. It would be most helpful if you called him. 
He is more apt to return your call than mine. 


Sincerely, 


Ws 


Nicholas Kisburg 


James Parmer 
seagrees Director 


New York, H. Y. 


Hen. Nelson A. Rookefeller 


217 West 125 Street 
New mk, W. YX. 


s of Racial Bauality 
Row 


Dear Mr. Governor: 

fhe undersigned respectfully call to your attention the fact 
that you already have the authority to secure criticaliy needed 
increased wage minimums for thousands of underpaid workers, most : 
of whom are Negro and Puerte Rican. 


A reading of Section 653, Article 19 or The Hew York State 
Labor Law reveals that the Industrial Commission, Martin P. 
Catherwood, has the 
"“yower | bn his own motioniite cause an 
investigation to be made of the wages being 
paid to persons employed in any occupation 
or occupations to ascertain whether the 
minimum wages established in accordance with 
the provisions of this article are sufficient 
to provide adequate maintenance and to pro- 
tect the health of the persons employed in 


such occupation er cccupations." 


Hon. Nelson A, Rockefeller/2/July 15, 1963 


@Botion 655, Paragraph 5 of the seme Article 19 reads in part: 
fGage] veard may classify aacemaedll 


veard, ‘eonditions make such variation 
appropriate." /iuphasis added/ 


This means that a wage board can recommend, and the 


Industrial Commissioner can put into foree, increased minimums 
affecting not all intrastate industries or even P single industry 
throughout the state, but only specific occupations within a 
single industry leeated in a particular industrial area, 


It seems evident that you already have the authority to 
eliminate ws ge inequities that bear on one of the most critical 
sectel problems of our times. Although not the only victims of 
low wages, it is primarily the Negro and Puerto Rican workers who, 
by @ variety or circumstances, have been frozen into job categories 
that carry with then sub-standard wages. 


fhe valuable and necessary civil rights campaign te secure 
more hori sontal job mobility for Negro and Puerte Rican workers 


Hon. Nelson A. Rookefeller/3/July 15, 1963 


can be immediately and significantly implemented by an effective 
attack en the belowe-subsistence wages being paid to minority group 
workers in the jobs they now hold. We call on you to use your 
power to facilitate the minority workers’ quest for vertical ig- 
mobility. 


The law is very explicit in preclaiming that 
",coesit is the declared policy of the State 
of New York that such conditions /inadequate 
wages/ be eliminated as rapidly as practicable 
without substentially curtailing opportunities 
for employment or earning power," /iew York 
State Labor Law, Article 19, Section 650,/ 


Neo one can really determine, before studying the evidence 
whieh can be collected only by a wage board, whether ean increase 
in the minimum wage in a single occupation in a single industry 
in just one of New York's econemic localities will cause this 
substantial curtailment of employment opportunities or earning 


POWO? 


Operators of this or that intrastate industry in Franklin, 
Hamilten and Oswego Counties are properly required by law to pay 
at least $1.15 per hour. Operators in the New York Metropolitan | 

, the 1960 per capite personal income was more than 


Hon. Nelson A, Reekefeller//July 15, 1963 


twice that of the previously mentioned counties, are not obligated 
to pay more than that same $1.15. 


It seems reasonable to assume that there might be an inequity 
here, 


Therefore, it is urgently necessary to put such wage boards 
to work as quickly as possible, lest failure to utilise this — 
existing legislative mandate create a tragic continuance of de- 
privation for thousands of underpaid workers. 


In no way should this example be misconstrued as advocacy of 
reducing the current statutory minimum in any area. It is already 
abysmally low. 


Nor does our appeal for the convening of wage boards reduce 
one iota our objection to the cuubersomeness of that process. 


It is desperation that drives us. A desperation brought 
gubernatorial and legislative inactivity in this ares. 


tember 3, 1963, the minimum for most of the workers 
derail Fair Labor Standards Act will rise to 
un in New York State for the 1,800,000 employed 

ate industry will not go to $1.25 until October 15, 196k, 
thirteen months and two weeks after the setting of the pattern by 
the federal government. 


said: 


Hon. Nelson A, Rockefeller/S5/July 15, 1963 


‘Very frankly, Mr. Governer, we regret that we find thie time 
lag diffieult to reconcile with your unimpeachable, inspiring 
declaration of the role of New York State in the federal systen. 


In your Message To The Legislature on January 3, 1962, you 


"Tt is the proper and historic role of the state, 
in our federal system, toe be a leader and an 
innovator. The role of the State is not 


negativee-as a simple counterweight to Federal 


power. It is positive--to provide leadership 
inventive and imaginative enough to stir others 
to follow. In short: the preservation of States * 
rights critically depends upon the fulfiliment 
of States’ responsibilities." 


In your book based on the Godkin Lectures whieh were delivered 
at Harvard University on February 7, § and 9, 1962, you wrote: 


"The essential political truth is that--today 
more than ever, the preservation of states * 
rights depends upon the exercise of states! 
responsibilities. We stand, in fact, upon 
the threshold of a new test of leadership at 


Hon. Nelson A. Rockefeller/6/July 15, 1963 


the state level. For--so great and urgent are 
the demands of national defense and foreign 
policy upon all resources of the national 


t, now as never in our history, 
are challenged to face and 
kt pressing Gomestic concerns of our 
society.” Melson A, Rockefeller, The Future 
Vaiversity Press, 1962/ 


We are not at this moment asking, as we have every right to, 


in view of your own statements, for a special session of the 
legislature for the purpose of enacting a New York State ye 
wage higher ‘than the federal level. 


The little we are requesting, Mr. Governor, is less than you 


einly, mre Governor, if any particular intrastate 
— he or all of its cccupations and in any one or 
“‘Looalt ties of Hew York State, cannot pay employees at 
least "1.50 per r how, the people are entitled to a consise, 
toment from you to this effect. 


Hon. Nelson A. Rockefeller/7/July 15, 1963 


We respectfully submit that neither you or anyone else can 
fairly make such a statement, or its opposite, until the evidence 
has been collected and analyzed by the wage boards and the 
Industrial Commissioner. 


with warm personal regards, we remain 


Respectfully yours, 


James Farmer 


John 0 Rourke 


A, Philip Randolph 


A. Cc. 
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Denver 18, Colorado ° 534-72I1 


SKINNER ASBURY HOWARD IRVING DICHTER 


PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT SECRETARY -TREASURER 


» July 29, 1963 
ys ° 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 

As you probably know, several leaders of our union are 
still under a Taft-Hartley conspiracy indictment which 
was handed down in 1956. They are scheduled to go to 
trial for a second time on August 27. 


I would like an opportunity to discuss this case with 


you briefly. Our Executive Board Member Raymond Dennis 


and I will be in New York on August 7-9, and we would 
appreciate it if we could schedule an appointment with | 
you on any one of those days. I'll have to return to 
Bessemer by that week end. 


I have asked our International Representative Edward 
Coleman, who lives in Connecticut and whom I am sure 
you know, to phone you in the next few days to arrange 
an appointment for us. 


I am very much aware of the tremendous burden of your 
work on the civil rights front and will be obliged for 
the time you are able to allot to us during our stay 


in New York. 
Sincerely, \ / 
P 7 | 


sbury Howard, 
Vice-President 


Best personal wishes. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
LOUIS J. LEFKOWITZ DEPARTMENT OF LAW SHIRLEY ADELSON SIEGEL 


“i ssiiiletah ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL aay 
‘veers ; STATE OFFICE BUILDING IN CHARGE OF CIVIL RIGHTS BUREAU ! 


SO CENTRE STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


7 TELEPHONE: CORTLANDT 7-9800 


oS July 22, 1963 


4 | Mr. James Farmer | | 
q National Director | 
i | Congress of Racial Equality 
| 38 Park Row 

P. New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


: You might like to have for your files the 
i enclosed copy of a letter I sent to Senator Ervin the 
- - other day concerning the administration's civil rights 
4 program. 


Warm personal regards. 


j Sincerely, 
: | 


LOUIS J. LEFKOWITZ 
Attorney General 


" — 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 


Lou!IS J. LEFKOWITZ DEPARTMENT OF LAW SHIRLEY ADELSON SIEGEL 
ATTORNEY GENERAL ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
STATE OFFICE BUILDING IN CHARGE OF CIVIL RIGHTS BUREAU 


80 CENTRE STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE: CORTLANDT 7-9800 


July 17, 1963 


Hon, Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 

United States Senator 

Chairman, 

Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
Committee on the Judiciary 

‘United States Senate 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Ervin: 
I am pleased to give you my views on Titles II, 


III, IV, VI and VII of S. 1731, as you have requested, 
for insertion in the published hearing record, 


As the chief law enforcement officer of the State 
of New York, I strongly endorse the recommendations con- 
tained in these measures as both constitutional and de- 
sirable to supplement the arsenal of law and statute 
which we enjoy in our State. 


The evil of discrimination against our citizens 
because of race, color, religion or national origin is a 
national problem of great seriousness which will require 
the combined efforts of all of us---federal, state and 
local officials---to eliminate, 


I have heretofore commented to you on the adminis- 
tration's proposed measures now before the Senate to 
enforce the constitutional right to vote and to extend 
for four years the Commission on Civil Rights. As to 
both of these, I indicated my support. 


With respect to Title II of S. 1731, relating to 
discrimination by places of public accommodation, the 
State of New York since 1895 has had on its books a 
statute making unlawful any discrimination in such public 
places by reason of race, color, creed or national origin. 


Hon. Sam J. Ervin, Jr. July 17, 1963 
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Additional sanctions as well as additional classes of 
public accommodations covered by the law have been 

added from time to time in the intervening years. For 

a while the district attorneys and the aggrieved party 
each had a remedy in court. Since 1952, the aggrieved 
party has had the alternative available to him of filing 
a complaint with a State administrative agency, now known 
as the State Commission for Human Rights. One of my first 
acts as Attorney General was to set up a separate Bureau 
on a full time basis to handle matters of civil rights. 
On the basis of the experience in New York, where such 
discrimination by places of public accommodation has been 
unlawful for almost 70 years, I commend the principle 
implicit in Title II as both workable and moral, con- 
ducive to the development of a sound democratic society. 


With respect to Title III, relating to desegre- 
gation of public education, here, too, the State of New 
York takes pride in its laws of long standing as well as 
in its educational policies. The need for a national 
effort is very great. The offer of federal funds to help 
deal with problems arising from racial imbalance in the 
public schools, often an inadvertent by-product of 
residential patterns, is notable, and has widespread 
significance. 


Title IV, dealing with the establishment of a 
Community Relations Service, will have the support of 
all people of goodwill. It assures that the Federal 
Government intends to use peaceful persuasion as a first 
recourse in resolving tensions and disagreements relating 
to discriminatory practices. However, I note a conspicuous 
absence from Title IV of any reference to discriminatory 
practices based on religion as an area for activity by 
the Service. While problems of discrimination based on 
religion may not today be threatening the peace of our 
communal life with the same intensity as discriminatory 
practices based on race, color or national origin, the 
State of New York finds that discriminatory practices 
based on religion unhappily persist; and it is a wise 
policy to embrace such problems within the scope of any 
governmental program to deal with discrimination. 
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As to Title VI, non-discrimination in federally- 
assisted programs, and Title VII, the Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, in my opinion these measures 
are soundly directed and will have the effect of supple- 
menting and aiding our State program to eliminate dis- 
crimination in all areas. 


In conclusion, I should like to state my personal 
opinion that enactment of S. 1731 will represent a notable 
reform within the Federal Government, one that is long 
overdue and will be welcomed by the overwhelming majority 
of the American public as a reassuring Nai of democracy's 
capacity to govern. 


Sincerely yours, 


! (sgd.) LOUIS J. LEFKOWITZ 
Attorney General 
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941 East Seventeenth Avenue 


A. C. SKINNER ASBURY HOWARD IRVING DICHTER 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 3 SECRETARY -TREASURER 


July 30, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director | 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Pursuant to my letéer of the 29th, 
I am enclosing some material which may be of 


interest to you. 


Sincerely, 


| ury Ho . 
Vice-- resident 


AH/va 
Enc 


(This case is) a challenge to those who 
believe in justice within our nation and, par- 
ticularly, unions militant enough to fight for 
that justice at all costs:’ | 


—PATR I GRae , Secretary- 
pyrex } | sy cat Cut- 


phe a. 

that the gove y to do a little 
.. 

union-busting Mie f es) anti-Commu- 


nism under the Pntnests ’ 


—NORMAN THOMAS, in a special 
introduction to Sidney Ler’s pamph- 
let ““The Mine-Mill Conspiracy Case’,, 
1960. 


Last June, 1962, Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy received a letter from John 
de J. Pemberton, Jr., Executive Director of the American Civil Liberties Union, not- 
ing that the U. S. Court of Appeals in Denver had, three months earlier, reversed the 
eonvictions of nine Mine-Mill leaders charged with conspiracy to violate the non-Com- 


munist affidavit section of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. 

“We urge you to abandon these pros- 
ecutions,” the letter to Kennedy said, 
and proceeded to give six pages of de- 
tailed reasons why. 


Similar sentiments had been ex- 
pressed by leading lawyers, civil liber- 
tarians and trade unions who, having 
supported Mine-Mill’s appeal of the case, 
voiced their approval of the legal vic- 
tory when the appeal was won. 


Nevertheless on September 27, 1962, 
the Justice Department announced a de- 
cision to retry the case. 


No legal attack upon an international 
union the last 20 years has received 
more publicity and drawn more support 
in its defense. The case’s background 
bears retelling. 

Six years ago Taft-Hartley conspiracy 
indictments were handed down against 
Mine-Mill leaders — in 1956. But it was 
three years before the defendants were 
brought to trial in late 1959, at a time 
when the miners were in the middle of 
a seven-month nation-wide copper 
strike, and despite the fact that the sec- 
tion of the law involved had already 
been repealed. 


Eleven defendants stood trial, but 
charges against two of them were dis- 
missed by the trial judge. The remain- 
ing nine were convicted by jury on De- 
cember 17, 1959. Their case was appealed 
and on March 5, 1962, the convictions 
were reversed, the Appeals Court ruling 
that all nine had been improperly tried 
and convicted. In addition, the ruling 
ordered indictments against two more 


dismissed. Seven defendants now face 
retrial. They are: Albert C. Skinner 
(Vice-President), Irving Dichter (Secre- 
tary-Treasurer), Raymond Dennis (Ex- 
ecutive Board member), Harold Sander- 
son (Comptroller), J. R. Van Camp (In- 
ternational Representative), Charles Wil- 
son (International Representative) and 
M. : Travis (former Secretary-Treas- 
urer 


Norman Thomas, at the time of the 
Appeals Court reversal wrote Mine-Mill: 
“I noted with interest the very happy 
result of your case in the Court of Ap- 
peals .... Every evidence of justice and 
fair play in our democracy is to be ap- 
preciated, and your victory is, I think, 
one such evidence.” 


Mr. Thomas’ reaction was shared by 
numerous labor leaders and civil liber- 
tarians. There were expressions of grat- 


ification from all over the country that 


the case had been reversed, and many 
international unions, the ACLU, and var- 
ious public figures, then urged the Jus- 
tice Department to drop the case alto- 
gether. 


Nonetheless, to the astonishment not 
only of Mine-Mill but of those who have 
been concerned about the case for the 
past six years, on September 27, 1962, 
the Justice Department issued its an- 
nouncement that it would retry the re- 
maining seven defendants. 


Why this decision? It has seemed to 
many that there is an element of sheer 
harassment involved. Mr. Pemberton 
speaks of “prejudicial government treat- 

(Continued on Back Page) 
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AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS & 
BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA 


“We still feel that a great miscarriage of justice 
is being perpetrated upon a union that deserves to 
live, and a leadership which deserves to feel that 
they are entitled to their freedom . 


—Patrick E. Gorman, i isceres 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S & 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION 

“Mine-Mill has one of the great traditions in the 
American labor movement. It springs from the old 
Western Federation of Miners which fought and 
won some of the great battles for survival of Amer- 
ican unionism .. 
mick .. . Mine-Mill needs every support — from 
within the labor movement and from outside... 
to help lick the conspiracy trial.” 

—Harry Bridges, President 


. The conspiracy trial is a gim- 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE & DEPARTMENT 
STORE UNION 


“We in the RWDSU believe that the use of 
charges of conspiracy against your union leaders 
represents a most serious threat to the entire labor 
movement...” 


—Max Greenberg, President 


NATIONAL MARITIME UNION OF AMERICA 


“We are deeply concerned about the persecu- 
tion of some of the officers of your International, 
and it was the decision of the National Office... 
to contribute from our Good Causes Fund to aid 
in your appeal of the ‘conspiracy charge’... which 
threatens the entire labor movement.” 


—Steve Federoff, Secretary-Treasurer 


AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


... We send the enclosed check with the hope 
that it will help to defeat this ‘conspiracy’ prose- 
cution, as we believe that a victory for the defense 
in this case is very important to the labor move- 
ment and to the preservation of civil rights.” 


—Kenneth J. Brown, President 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE & PAPER MILL WORKERS 

... Lhe conspiracy charges against these offi- 
cials of the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers is a mat- 
ter of grave concern to all sections of our American 
trade union movement... When it comes to funda- 
mentals involving what we consider questions of 
serious import to our trade union movement we 
cannot remain indifferent.” 


—John P. Burke, President-Secretary 


“WIDESPREAD isp 


Conventions of three major AFL-CIO 
unions, including the largest in the 
merged federation, have gone on record 
in defense of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and 
against the “conspiracy” attack. 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen, at their Atlantic City 
convention in June, 1960, unanimously 
adopted a resolution condemning the 
prosecution of the case. The delegates, 
representing 350,000 members, in- 
structed their International officers “to 
render such assistance as will assure 
that adequate legal measures will be 
taken for the appeal”. 

In May, 1962, the 18th Constitutional 
Convention of the million-member Unit- 
ed Auto Workers, adopted a major civil 
liberties resolution noting both the con- 
spiracy and S.A.C.B. cases against Mine- 
Mill. The resolution declared in part: 

“We oppose governmental harass- 
ment of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers .. . The civil 
liberties of that Union must be protected 
in the interest of insuring the civil lib- 
erties of all unions. The conspiracy pros- 
ecution of the leaders of Mine-Mill for 
conspiring to file false non-communist 
affidavits was a transparent effort to use 
this ancient anti-union device to avoid 
the necessity of proving the actual filing 
of such false affidavits. The proceedings 
against Mine-Mill before the Subversive 
Activities Control Board is an assault 
upon the rights of free speech and free 
association of all unions.. .” 

This position was endorsed the same 
month by the 100,000-member United 
Packinghouse Workers convention in 
Minneapolis. The stand was taken in an 
adopted civil liberties resolution pro- 
posed by the UPWA executive board. It 
said: 

“We join the United Automobile 
Workers and other unions in opposing 
the governmental harassment of the In- 


. ternational Union of Mine, Mill and 


Smelter Workers... No section of the 


| 
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MINE-MILL 


Every -one of the legal actions taken by 
the government against Mine-Mill over the 
past ten years has been reversed by the 
higher courts: 

e Conviction in 1953 of former organizer 
Clinton E. Jencks on charges of falsifying 
Taft-Hartley affidavits was reversed by the 
U.S. Supreme Court in 1957. 

e In 1954, the National Labor Relations 
Board attempted to deprive the union of its 
benefits under Taft-Hartley on the basis of 
alleged falsification or. non-Communist af- 
fidavits by a union officer. This action was 
struck down by the Supreme Court in 1957. 

e In 1955, former Secretary-Treasurer M. 


nes 


The following is the text of a letter by John deJ. Pemberton. Executive Director of the AMERICAN 
CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, reproduced with his permission. 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
156 FIFTH AVENUE | 
(Copy) NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


The Honorable Robert F. Kennedy June 20, 1962 
United States Attorney General 

Department of Justice 

Washington 25, D.C. 


a rhe t(D Ww 


GI) | Bia” Pl et ee 


Dear Sir: 


On March 5, 1962, the United States Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit, in Dennis v. United States, reversed 
the convictions of nine men charged with conspiring fraudulently to effectuate, on behalf of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Mine-Mill), compliance with Section 9(h) of the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947 by filing false non-Communist affidavits. The Court ordered the indictments dismissed 
as to two of the defendants and directed that the remaining seven be granted new trials. We urge you to aban- 
don these prosecutions. 


At the outset, it should be recalled that the Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality of Section 9(h) 
[American Communications Association v. Douds, 339 U.S. 382 (1950)| by an evenly divided Court, with only 
six Justices participating. Justices Frankfurter and Jackson believed the required oath violated the First 
Amendment, and Justice Black found the entire oath constitutionally obnoxious. Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
said: 

“T’o ask avowal that one ‘does not believe in, and is not a member of or supports an organization that 
believes in the overthrow of the United States government ... by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods’ is to ask assurances from men regarding matters that open the door too wide to mere specu- 
lation or uncertainty. It is asking more than rightfully may be asked of ordinary men to take oath 
that a method is not ‘unconstitutional’ or ‘illegal’ when constitutionality or illegality is frequently 
determined by this Court by the chance of a single vote.” 


* * *& 
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an argumentative demonstration of some coincidental parallelism of belief with some of the beliefs 

g of those who direct policy of the Communist Party, though without any allegiance to it. To require 

A oaths as to matters that open up such possibilities invades the inner life of men whose compassionate 

oe thought or doctrinaire hopes may be as far removed from any dangerous kinship with the Communist 

. creed as hfe those of the founders of the present orthodox political parties in this country.” 339 U.S. 
l= at 419-420, ; | 


The doubtful constitutionality of Section 9(h) during its reign of more than ten years, combined with its repeal 
in 1959, should be reason enough for the government to conclude that these current prosecutions could use- 
fully be abandoned at this time. In addition, a decision not to prosecute would go a long way to encourage the 
belief that trade unions, regardless of the policies they advocate, need not fear prejudicial government treat- 
ment. Unfortunately, the impression has been created that the United States government is treating Mine-Mill 
in just this prejudicial fashion. It may be useful to review the history of the legal action taken by the govern- 
ment against this union over the past ten years — none of which was sustained by the courts. | 


$ 

Cc . 
p The government first moved against Clinton Jencks, a Mine-Mill organizer. In 1953, he was convicted of filing 
5 
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| 4 “IT cannot deem it within the rightful authority of Congress to probe into opinions that involve only 


a false non-Communist affidavit, partially through the testimony of the discredited government witness, Har- 
vey Matusow. The Supreme Court reversed the conviction in 1957 on the ground that the government failed 
to make available to the defense pre-trial statements made by certain of its witnesses. Jencks v. United States, 
353.U.S. 657. | 


LI. The second government action took place in 1954. The National Labor Relations Board ordered Mine-Mill de- 
_£ prived of its benefits under the Labor Management Relations Act on the ground that Maurice Travis, a union 
cle officer, had filed a false Section 9(h) affidavit. The NLRB order was reversed by the Court of Appeals for the 
: District of Columbia Circuit, and the reversal was unanimously affirmed by the United States Supreme Court 
“a on the ground that the only penalty for filing a false affidavit lay in a criminal prosecution against the affi- 
e ant. Leedom v. International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, 352 U.S. 145 (1956). | 


i Next, in 1955, Travis was prosecuted for filing a false non-Communist affidavit. His conviction was reversed 
cen by the Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit and he was ordered re-tried Travis v. United States, 247 F.2d 
t 


Members of the Board of Directors are: Chairman, Ernest Angell: Vice-Chairmen. Ralph S. Brown. Jr.. Mrs. Sephia Yarncal] Jacobs: General Coun- 
| sel, Edward J. Ennis, Osmond K. Fraenkel; Secretary, Dorothy Kenyon; Trecsurer, B. W. Huebsch: Directors Emeritus. Morris L. Ernst. John Haynes 
Holmes, Norman Thomas; Daniel Bell, Lyle B. Borst, John F. Finerty, Walter Frank, Lewis Galantiere. Walter Gellhorn, Julian E. Goldberg, Louis 
M. Hacker, August Heckscher, Frank S. Horne, John Paul Jones, Dan Lacy. Harry C. Meserve. Edward O. Miller, Walter Millis, James O’Gara, 


: | Gerard Piel, Elmer Rice. George Soll, J. Waties Waring. Howard Whiteside, Edward Bennett Williams. 14 p> 
! : 


130. He was again convicted on retrial, but on appeal the Supreme Court reversed the conviction on the ground’ 
that venue was improperly laic. Travis v. United States, 364 U.S. 631 (1961). 


Finally, in 1955, proceedings were initiated before the Subversive Activities Control Board to denominate 
Mine-Mill a Communist infiltrated organization as provided in the Communist Control Act of 1954, amending 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. The Board has just recently issued its final order declaring the Union to be 
Communist infiltrated. This order will, of course, be appealed and the American Civil Liberties Union looks 
forward to joining in that appeal as amicus curiae to urge the unconstitutionality of the statute under the 
First and Fifth Amendments to the United States Constitution. 


The history we have briefly recited has led many civil liberties and labor observers, including Norman Thomas, 
to the conclusion that the government is exerting its vast power not only to harass but to anathematize Mine- 
Mill — which was expelled from the CIO in 1950 as Communist dominated — because it disapproves of its po- 
litical complexion. If the government insists on retrying the seven defendants in the instant case, that con- 
—— will be reinforced, and the First Amendment concept of free association will be dealt another damag- 
ing blow. 


Even if the government deems Mine-Mill, or any other trade union, an expendable organization, a sensitive 
regard for constitutionalism would leave the remedy to the union’s membership and to the body of organized 
labor generally, so they may deal with the problem as it feels proper. It is significant to note that although 
as we pointed out above, Mine-Mill was expelled from the CIO over ten years ago, such unions as the Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the National Maritime Union, and the 
American Lithographers Association, among others, have protested the conspiracy prosecutions against the de- 
fendants in the Dennis case. 


It is noteworthy that hard as the government tries to exact damaging sanctions against Mine-Mill and its 
officers, the courts without exception have held those efforts to have been somehow in error. This does not 
mean that the government’s actions have borne no fruit, for we understand that Mine-Mill has indeed been 
injured as a labor organization over the past decade. If it could be said that the injury to the union has 
been due solely to its expulsion from the CIO, and by the defection of its membership to other unions which 
they might prefer, we could raise no objection; this would be private, non-governmental action taken freely 
as a matter of choice. But when the government interposes its enormous power in what should properly re- 
main a dispute over principle within the labor movement itself, then the unfettered exchange of ideas which 
_ js intrinsic to free trade unionism has been badly disserved. 


There is a paramount issue of constitutional law in this case concerning the power of the government to at- 
taint a labor union because of its suspected political orientation. That issue is squarely presented in the pro- 
ceedings against Mine-Mill under the Subversive Activities Control Act. The interests of fairness, and the 
injunctions of the Constitution, demand that the issue be resolved by the courts on review of the SACB pro- 
ceedings. In the meantime, the government should desist from exerting itself by means that do no credit to 
our tradition of free association. 


Lastly, we urge the government to pause to review its increasing recourse to the doctrine of conspiracy, which 
Judge Learned Hand once called the “darling of the modern prosecutor’s nursery.” Harrison v. United States, 
7 F.2d 259, 263. The evils of the conspiracy doctrine were accurately described in a comprehensive analysis 
of the law of conspiracy contained in 72 Harvard Law Review 920, 922: 

“ _. The flexibility and formlessness — both procedural and substantive—which account for the effec- 
tiveness of conspiracy as a tool of enforcement also create a serious danger of unfairness to the de- 
fendants. .. . By means of evidence inadmissible under usual rules the prosecutor can implicate the 
defendant not only in the conspiracy itself, but also in the substantive crimes of his alleged co-con- 
spirators. In a large conspiracy trial the effect produced upon the jury by the introduction of evi- 
dence against some defendants may result in conviction for all of them, so that the fate of each may 
depend not on the merits of his own case but rather on his success in dissociating himself from his 
co-defendants in the minds of the jury.” 


Because of the discursive nature of the conspiracy doctrine, the government should at all times proceed with 
caution when considering its invocation. This much at least should have been the lesson of the Apalachin 
case in the Second Circuit not long ago. United States v. Bufalino, 285 F.2d 408 (1960). In Dennis, as in Bufa- 
lino, the act which was the nexus of the conspiracy — here, the filing of non-Communist affidavits — had in 
fact been performed. It strikes us as particularly inappropriate for the government to charge a conspiracy 
under such circumstances rather than to charge the substantive offense itself. The use of the less specific al- 
though more emotionally-tinged charge raises the question whether the government felt there was inade- 
quate proof to sustain the substantive offense, but that this defect could handily be avoided by reliance upon 
the sprawling doctrine of conspiracy. This is, we urge, a particularly inept use of the doctrine, for it has been 
applied, at bottom, to activity which should properly be protected under the First Amendment. 


No matter how this case is examined, it essentially concerns the wisdom of compelling trade unionists to hew 
to orthodox politics or suffer the consequences of criminal prosecution. Our government ought not stand 
guilty of diminishing our political freedoms by these indirect methods. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) John deJ. Pemberton, Jr. 
Executive Director 


Co 2? Fy 
Law Offices 
RAUH and SILARD 
1625 K Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 


April 1, 1963 


The H norable 
Robert F. Kennedy 
The Attorney General 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Attorney General: 


In any review which the Department of Justice may be making 


of pending or future legal action against the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, President Reuther wanted to 
have before you the Resolution adopted by the United Automobile 
Workers at its 18th Constitutional Convention last May. 


That Resolution is as follows: 


"We oppose governmental harassment of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers. The UAW joined 
in the expulsion of Mine-Mill from the CIO and we oppose 
Mine-Mill policies today. But the civil liberties of 
that Union must be protected in the interest of insuring 
the civil liberties of all unions. The conspiracy pro- 
secution of the leaders of Mine-Mill for conspiring to 
file false non-communist affidavits was a transparent 
effort to use this ancient anti-union device to avoid 

the necessity of proving the actual filing of such false 
affidavits. The proceeding against Mine-Mill before the 
Subversive Activities Control Board is an assault upon 
the rights of free speech and free association of all 
unions. The labor movement has done a good job of clean- 
ing communist influence out of American trade unions 

and we do not believe the repressive methods of the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 and the Communist Control 
Act of 1954 are the American way of dealing with this 
problem," 


We appreciate the thought you have given to other recommen- 


dations of our Union, including clemency for Junius Scales and 
opposition to deportation of Fred Williams, and we are confident 
that you will give our Mine-Mill Resolution similar careful con- 


sideration. 


With kindest personal regards. 


Sincerely yours, 


/8/ 


Josepn L. Rauh, Jr. 
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NORMAN THOMAS 
112 East 19th St., N.Y. 3 


February 13, 1963 


Hon. Robert Kennedy 
Attorney General 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Attorney General: 


On March 6, 1962, the U.S. Court of Appeals in Dennis v. 
U.S. reversed the conviction of nine men charged with conspir- 
ing fraudulently to effectuate, on behalf of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Mine-Mill), compliance 
with Section 9 (h) of the Labor Relations Act of 1947 filing 
non-Communist affidavits. The Court ordered the indictments 
against two of the defendants to be dismissed and directed 
that the remaining seven be "given" a new trial. 


We respectfully ask you not to continue the prosecution of 
these men. In making this request, we speak personally, not in 
behalf of organizations to which we may belong but with the 
knowledge that various labor organizations have protested the 
conspiracy prosecutions against these defendants. We have no 
acquaintance with the defendants and are not in a position to 
pass authoritatively on their guilt or innocence of this con- 
Sspiracy charge. 


But we do know that for more than a decade the government 
has been trying to convict officers of Mine-Mill in cases arising 
out of their alleged Communist connections. It has won in none 
of the legal proceedings which it has instituted. If it seeks 
a retrial of these seven, it will be under a section of the law 
which was of doubtful constitutionality and was repealed in 


1959. 


The whole question of the Union's Communist connections 
is now subject to action by proceedings before the Subversive 
Activities Control Board and the courts under the Communist 
Control Aet of 1954, amending that is commonly known as the 
McCarran Act. We are sharply critical of the wisdom and justice 
of the McCarran Act but would remind you that the Union emphat- 
ically denies that it is now infiltrated with communism. To 


subject it also to the burden of once more defending seven of 


its officers and agents looks like harassment rather than 
search for justice. We would call your attention to the letter 
of June 20, 1962 from John deJ. Pemberton, executive director 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, which gives citations 
from court opinions adverse to the constitutionality of 9 (h), 
originally supported only by an evenly divided court, and to 


Hon. Robert Kennedy February 13, 1963 


recourse to the doctrine of conspiracy which Judge Learned Hand 
once called the "darling of the modern prosecutor's nursery.” 


The American labor movement has proved itself willing and 
able to deal with Communist interpenetration. To continue the 
long series of hitherto unsuccessful court proceedings by 
once more prosecuting those seven defendants suggests an approach 
to the communist or fascist controlof unions rather than concern 
for basic principles of American freedom and justice. 


Believe us, 


Sincerely yours, 
/s/ Norman Thomas 
/s/ John P. Burke, President 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
/s/ Patrick Gorman, Secretary-Treasurer 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 


Workmen 


/3/ Frank Rosenblum, Secretary-Treasurer 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


/s/ A. Philip Randolph, President 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


1575 SHERMAN STREET - DENVER 1. COLORADO 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT April 25, 1965 


Mr. John Clark, President 
International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers 
941 East 17th Avenue 
Denver 18, Colorado 


Dear John: 


Attached is a copy of my letter to Robert Kennedy. 
‘ I hope that this matter will be settled to your 
satisfaction. 


Kindest personal regards. 


ie 
Sincersif— 


Sn eS | 


JAMES G. PATTON 
President 


April 23, 1963 


Hon. Robert F. Kennedy 
Attorney General 
Department of Justice 
9th and Pennsylvania 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear General Kennedy: 


I wish to associate myself with 
point of view regarding the Intern 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers c 
view I refer to is expressed in 
to you dated February 13, 1963. 


copy of this communication wh 8 
Thomas and by a number of 
Union movement. i ~~ 


I wish to also express support i. the position 
taken by the United Aut at its 18th 
Constitutional Convention: I am attach- 
ing a copy of Mr, 
ready reference; 


| ; Bincerely, 


\ 


JAMES G. PATTON 
President 


cc Johan Clark 


TAYIOR, SCOLL, FERENCZ & SIMON 
COUNSELORS AT LAW 


Telford Taylor | 200 Park Avenue 
David E. Scoll | : New York hi N. Y. 


Benjamin B. Ferencz 


Kenneth Simon Mo 1-0930 
| Cable Address: Lantalaw 


July 19th, 1963 


Albert C. Skinner, President 

International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
941 East Seventeenth Avenue 

Denver 18, Colorado 


Dear Mr. Skinners 


You have referred to me for comment the letters from the 
American Civil Liberties Union (June 20, 1962) and its Denver Chapter 
(May 22, 1963) to the United States Attorney General in opposition to 
a retrial of the remaining defendants in the Dennis case, and the 
letter in reply to the Denver Chapter signed by J. Walter Yeagley, 
Assistant Attorney General for the Internal Security Division. 


In my opinion, Mr. Yeagley's letter does not reach the 
considerations of policy and equity which should govern this matter. 
He refers to the circumstance that the Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit, in its opinion reversing the convictions of these defendants, 
"proceeded to discuss questions that would be likely to occur on re~ 
trial", and on this basis he concludes that it is “abundantly clear 
that the Court contemplated the Government would continue this prosec- 
ution." 


It is true that the opinion of the Court of Appeals discusses 


certain questions which arose at the first trial, and which might be 
expected to again arise upon a second trial, but it is quite incorrect 
to infer that the Court of Appeals was expressing any opinion on the 
question of whether there should or should not be a second trial. 
Appellate courts do sometimes determine that defendants whose convict~ 
ions are reversed may not as a matter of law be tried a second time, 
by ordering an acquittal or dismissal of the indictment. But where 
convictions are reversed without such a determination, appellate 
tribunals do not now and never have undertaken to determine the 
wisdom, from the standpoint of judicial administration, of requiring 
the defendants to stand trial a second time. This is a matter 
primarily for determination by the prosecuting authorities, who are 
ordinarily governed by considerations of administrative policy and 
equity. 


For example in the well known decision by the Supreme 
Court in YATES v. UNITED STATES, 354 U.S. 298, the Supreme Court 
(just as in the present case) directed the acquittal of certain 
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defendants, and reversed the convictions of the others, leaving open 
the possibility of a second’ trial. The Department of Justice, however, 
for whatever reasons seemed sufficient, determined not to bring those 
defendants to trial a second time. Far from being unique, such a 
situation is commonplace ~ there must be literally thousands of 

cases where a second trial of defendants whose convictions had been 
reversed on appeal was never held, because the prosecuting authorities 
determined that it would be unappropriate, unfair, or fruitless to try 


them’ again. 


Thus the question in the present case is whether basic 
considerations of fairness and judicial policy will or will not be 
best served by trying these defendants a second time. For the reasons 
set forth hereinafter, it appears to me that the answer should be in the 
negative. 


Statutory Policy. The statute pursuant to which these 
defendants are indicted - i.e., the non-Commmist affidavit provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley law = was repealed in 1959. The landrum-CGriffin Lew 
passed that year, established a new and wholly different procedure for 
the elimination of Communists from the leadership of American labor 
unions. For four years, therefore, the statutory provisions and pro- 
cedures which originally gave rise to this prosecution have been dead. 


Staleness of the Charges. The indictment in this case was 
filed in 1956, and the charges which it comprehends relate to affidavits 
filed by five of the defendants over a period from 1949 to 1955. At the 
trial, in order to support the conspiracy charge, the Government relied 
upon evidence going back as far as 1947, the year the old Taft-Hartley 
law was enacted. All of the evidence in the case, therefore, relates 
to events which lie at least eight years in the past, and the greater 
part of it concerns evidence twelve to sixteen years old. Whether or 
not the statute of limitations is technically applicable to all or part 
of this case, it is plain that the basic policy underlying such statutes ~ 
that is, the suppression of stale charges relating to times and circum- 
stances where satisfactory proof has become difficult ~- is highly | 
pertinent. 


Misuse of Conspiracy Charge. In every other case but one 
under the affidavit provisions the old Taft-Hartley law, the Government. 
(where it sought to establish that false affidavits had been filed) pro- 
ceeded by indictment against individual labor wnion officers, charging 
them with the specific offense of filing false affidavits. In this case 
the Government has chosen rather to prosecute for conspiracy to 
defraud the Government by means of filing false affidavits. This 
enabled the Government to indict several officials of the Union, inclua< 
ing two of the remaining seven defendants, who never filed any affidavits 
at all. No doubt the Government had other reasons for choosing to proceed 
under a conspiracy indictment, and it may be presumed that these reasons 


are the very ones which have been increasingly subject to judicial criticism 


in recent years. 
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At the first trial of this case for example the Government's 


evidence consisted almost entirely of statements alleged to have been 
made by or in the presence of one or more of the defendants during the 
period 1947 to 1955. Prosecution witnesses who testified to these 
statements were for the most part former officers or employees of the 
Union who had become disaffected. Several of them are now working for 


rival unions. Such testimony is generally regarded as highly unreliable. 


In this case its unsubstaentiality is even more appsrent because of 
the staleness of the charges. 


Harassment of the Union by prolonged and overlapping pro- 
ceed « Two individual officers of the Union, Clinton Jencks and 
urice Travis, have already been prosecuted (unsuccessfully) for 
filing false affidavits under the Taft-Hertley law. The Union itself 
has for several years been the object of a proceeding before the Sub- 

versive Activities Control Board, under the Communist Control Act of 
1954. Fourteen present and former officers of the Union were indicted 
in the present case, eleven stood trial, and now it is proposed that 
seven are to be tried a second time. The trial proceedings have now 
lasted over a period of seven years. There is no denying that the 
Department of Justice has been zealous to enforce the law against this 
Union, but it appears that this zeal has now outstripped reasonable 
bounds. 


In summary, there seems to be no sufficient reason for 
trying these defendants a second time under a statute repealed four 
years ago, and for acts said to have been committed eight to sixteen 
years ago. In my opinion general considerations of fairness strongly 
indicate that a second trial should not be held. 


Very truly yours, 


/s/ Telford Taylor 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE MINE-MILL "CONSPIRACY" CASE 


November, 1956: An indictment against fourteen officers and employees 


of the union was handed down charging that the defendants engaged in a 
"conspiracy" to defraud the government by conspiring to effectuate 
union compliance with section 9 (h) of the Taft-Hartley Act by filing 


false non-Communist affidavits. 


November » 1959: Three years after the indictment the case was called 


to trial in Denver during a 6-month national strike in the copper 
industry. The trial continued for seven weeks during the strike. 
Three of the defendants pleaded nolo contendere, indictments against 
two were dismissed, and the remaining nine defendants were convicted 
and sentenced to from 18 to 36 months inns » and fined. The union 


appealed the case to the Court of Appeals. 


March, 1962: The Court of Appeals dismissed indictments against two 


more defendants, reversed the other convictions, and ordered a new 


trial for the remaining seven defendants. 


June, 1962: The Government's petition for a rehearing by the Court of 


Appeals was denied. 


September, 1962: Department of Justice announced its intention to retry 


the case against the seven remaining defendants "sometime in 1963". 


May, 1963: Date for retrial set for August 27, 1963. 


free Rr ee PC aP 


FACTS AND QUESTIONS 


The original indictment alleges a conspiracy took place between 
- June 1949 and November 1956. © 


The union has consistently denied that any such conspiracy ever 
took place in this union. We contend that our union, like many 
other unions, delayed and debated compliance with Taft-Hartley 
for a considerable time after enactment of the law because of 
its anti-labor character and because the constitutionality of 
section 9 (h) was being tested in the U. S. Supreme Court. 


If all or any of the defendants were considered guilty of filing 
false affidavits, why were these men not prosecuted under the 
provisions of section 9 (h) of the Taft-Hartley law? 


Why did the Justice Department initiate a sprawling "conspiracy" 
charge against these 14 men, including four defendants who, up 
to the time of the indictment in 1956, had never signed any 
effidavit? | 


The alleged violations date back from 9 to 14 years ago. Section 
9 (h) of Taft-Hartley was repealed four years ago. 


What possible interest or benefit to the Democratic Administration 
will accrue from continuing to pursue a case based upon very 
questionable testimony, most of which is 10 years old or more, 
under a law repealed four years ago? 


Will not continued prosecution and use of the "conspiracy" theory 
under these circumstances serve only to prove the union's charge 
of persecution and harassment against our particular union for 
ulterior motives? 


Those who may have thought, years ago, that this case was good 
ae fodder certainly cannot logically argue this position 
in 19605. 
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labor movement can approve govern- 


|| ment suppression of a union, and labor 


must particularly disapprove the use for 
this purpose of the conspiracy doctrine 
which has historically been the legal 
weapon of the anti-labor forces.” 

Other national and _ international 
unions which have protested the con- 
spiracy prosecution against Mine-Mill, 
besides those quoted in this pamphlet, 
include: American Communications As- 
sociation; Brewery Workers; Laundry 
Workers. In addition to expressing the 
support of their organizations, they have 
made substantial contributions to aid 
the defense. 

Statements of support, often accom- 


: panied by financial contributions, have 


been received from locals and other bod- 
ies of these and many other unions, in- 
cluding: 

Bakers, Barbers, Bill Posters, Boiler- 
makers, Bookbinders, Bricklayers, Build- 
ing Trades Councils, Carpenters, Central 
Labor Unions, Elevator Constructors, 
Furniture Workers, Grain Millers, 
Guards, Hod Carriers, Hosiery Workers, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees, The- 
atrical and Stage Employees, Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

Also: Ladies Garment Workers, In- 
surance Agents, Lathers, Leather Goods 
Workers, Locomotive Firemen & En- 
gineers, Machinists, Molders, Musicians, 
Office Workers, Painters, Photo-Engrav- 
ers, Plumbers, Pocketbook & Novelty 
Workers, Printing Trades Councils, Pub- 
lic Workers, Railroad Signalmen, Rail- 
road Telegraphers, Railway Carmen, 
Railway & Steamship Clerks. 

And: Retail Clerks, Rubber Workers, 
Sheet Metal Workers, State, County & 
Municipal Employees, Steelworkers, 
stereotypers, Street, Railway & Motor 
Coach Employees, Teachers, Commer- 
cial Telegraphers, Textile Workers, Ty- 
pographical Workers, and Woodworkers. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF TEAMSTERS 
“The outcome of this appeal is of vital import-. 
ance to the entire trade union movement... We 
feel that it is of vital importance that we lend our 
aid to make sure that trade unionists are fully pro- 
tected against the abuses that grow out of the use 
of conspiracy charges by the government.” 
—James R. Hoffa, General President 


UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO 
AND MACHINE WORKERS 


“,.. We have regarded the accusations against 


the leaders of your union ... 


as part of an em- 


ployer-inspired conspiracy to weaken and divide 
a militant American trade union and to hamper its 
efforts to protect and advance the interests of its 
membership ... We are proud to have been able 
to help in your union’s defense.” 


—Albert J. Fitzgerald, President 


TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA 


“Tt is with serious concern and grave alarm that 
we view the prosecution of officers and members of 
the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers Union on a ‘con- 
spiracy’ charge. We thought that such a charge 
... had been relegated to the dust heap of history 
where it belongs.” 


—DMichael J. Quill, President 


OIL, CHEMICAL AND ATOMIC WORKERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION 


“..1 hope and trust that in the appeal of your 
case through the higher courts, you are able to se- 
cure a reversal of the conspiracy convictions ... 
Or, even better, hope that the Attorney General 
sees fit to drop this case.” 


—O. A. Knight, President 


BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS 


“We are deeply concerned about the persecu- 
. I sincerely 


tion of the officers of your union .. 
hope that in the appeal of your case to the higher 
courts you will be able to reverse this conspiracy 
conviction.” 


Altogether, they speak for more than: 
--9) million members of. the American jJa- — 
bor movement. 


UPHELD 


--E. Travis was convicted. on the false affidavit 


charge. When that conviction was reversed 
by the Court of Appeals in Denver, he was 
again convicted on retrial. On appeal, the 
conviction was thrown out by the Supreme 
Court in 1961. 


e Reversal in 1962 by the Appeals Court | 


in Denver of the 1959 Taft-Hartley conspiracy 
convictions was the fourth straight repudia- 
tion of such legal action against Mine-Mill 
and its leaders. oy 

Associated as counsel for the conspiracy 
case defendants is Telford Taylor, former U.S. 
Brig. Gen. and chief U.S. prosecutor at the 
Nazi war crimes trials in Nuremberg, Ger. 


- ot 
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OF AMERICA 


—A,. Philip Randolph, President 


“Enclosed find check .. . in connection with the 


defense of some of the officers of your Interna- 


tional against a ‘conspiracy’ charge by the Attor- 
ney General... There is common cause for concern 
in this situation .. . Every legal effort and appeal 
must be made to bring this matter to a successful 


conclusion.” 
—Frank Rosenblum, Secretary-Treasurer 


(Continued from Page One) 
ment”. The ACLU Director put it this 
way: ; 

“The doubtful constitutionality of 
Section 9 (h) [the non-Communist affi- 
davit section] during its reign of more 
than ten years, combined with its repeal 
in 1959, should be reason enough for the 
government to conclude that these cur- 
rent prosecutions could usefully be aban- 
doned at this time. In addition, a deci- 
sion not to prosecute would go a long 
way to encourage the belief that trade 
~ unions, regardless of the policies they 
advocate, need not fear prejudicial gov- 
ernment treatment. Unfortunately, the 
impression has been created that the 
United States government is treating 
Mine-Mill in just this prejudicial fash- 
ion.” 

Mr. Pemberton’s letter reviewed the 
~history of three government actions al- 
leging T-H non-Communist affidavit vio- 
lations against Mine-Mill and its leaders 
during the past ten years, all of which 
were thrown out by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, and a fourth, proceedings before 
the Subversive Activities Control Board, 
whose findings are currently under court 
appeal. 


He said, “It is noteworthy that hard 
as the government tries to exact damag- 
ing sanctions against Mine-Mill and its 
officers, the courts, without exception, 
have held these efforts to have been 
somehow in error.” 


“The history we have briefly recited,” 
the ACLU director told Mr. Kennedy, 
“has led many civil liberties and labor 
observers, including Norman Thomas, to 
the conclusion that the government is 
exerting its vast power not only to ha- 
rass but to anathematize Mine-Mill .. .” 


Mr. Pemberton concluded his letter 
to Attorney General Kennedy by say- 
ing, “...it strikes us as particularly in- 
appropriate for the government to 
charge a conspiracy under such circum- 
stances rather than to charge the sub- 
stantive offense itself [alleged falsifica- 
tion of T-H non-Communist affidavits] 
The use of the less specific although 
more emotionally-tinged charge raises 
the question whether the government 
felt there was inadequate proof to sus- 
tain the substantive offense, but that this 
defect could handily be avoided by reli- 
ance upon the sprawling doctrine of con- 
spiracy... 


“Our government ought not to stand 
guilty of diminishing our political free- 
doms by these indirect methods.” 


In his pamphlet, “The Mine-Mill Conspiracy Case”, pub- 
lished two years ago, nationally-known writer, labor historian 
and editor Sidney Lens pointed out that use of the conspiracy 
charge against unions has plagued the American labor move- 
ment since its inception 160 years ago. 


The conspiracy doctrine, Lens said, “forges a sledge ham- 
mer with which all labor can be battered”. Noting “a new wave 
of conspiracy cases by the government” against other unions as : 
well — Textile, Ladies Garment — Lens added that “the con- | 
clusion is inescapable that the real target is not a few union 
rey Y or a few unions, but the militancy and strivings of labor 
itself.” 

This then, is the heart of the issue which makes this case 
the fight of the entire labor and civil liberties movement. 


The prolonged legal battle to win reversal of the 1959 con- 
victions was a costly one. Its success could not have been 
achieved without the widespread labor and liberal support— 
moral and financial — which characterized the defense cam- 


paign. 

Insistence of the government on retrying the case’s seven 
defendants represents unjust harassment for harassment’s sake, 
and once more poses the urgent need of Mine-Mill for funds to 
fight another expensive and prolonged battle in the courts. 


Help is needed more than ever. Will you make as generous 
a contribution as you can to the Mine-Mill Defense Committee, 
941 East 17th Avenue, Denver 18, Colorado? 


You can help stop this persecution of one of the oldest 
unions in America and at the same time aid the fight to remove 
use of the conspiracy charge as a weapon against labor. 

Will you write or wire Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
asking him to drop this case? ; 

We can only count on you for this help. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Youth Council 
> National Association For The Advancement of Colored People 


P. O. BOX. 758 


? Y St. AUGUSTINE. FLORIDA 


August 3, 1963 


Lyndon B, sohnson, Vice President of thie United States of America 
Unites States Senate Building 
Washington, D, C, 


Dear Mr. Vice President: 


At the March 11, 1963 banquet in your honor in 5t, Augustine, Florida, you 
asked to be kept abreast of the ygegotiations and developments in the N,A,4,0,P's 
efforts to desegregate the Nation's Oldest City. If you remember, our bb ection 
to your visit to St, Augustine was withdrawn when we received a letter from you 
dated March 7, 1963, Your letter stated that, "no event in which I will partici- 
pate in St. Augustine, will be segregated, I understand that Mr. Reedy has al- 
feady called you and discussed some of the arrangements that have been made," To 
clear the records, only twelve tickets were made available to Negroes (though © 
there was an unlimited supply available to the white public) and the Negroes were 
seated at two tables reserved for them only, The arrangements referred to by Mr, 
Reedy and Mr, Scotty Peeks (of Senator Smather's Office) were understood by our 
group to include a meeting of N,A.A,C, P, Officials and the City Commission on 
the Tuesday morning following your visit, 


To our dismay and disappointment, ‘gnsead of meeting with the City Commission 
we met with the City Manager, his tape recorder and his secretary, Mr, Reedy hai 
stated as late as the night of the banguet that you would probably leave an cb-e 
server from your office to be present at this meeting; namely Mr. Sinclair, but 
no one stayed from your office nor Senator Smather's office, 


All of the requests and suggestions of the Negro Delegation were publishe2 
by the City Manager's Office under the pretence of being presented to the indi- 
vidual City Commissioners for study, We have not heard from the City Manager, 
Mayor nor Commission, Three other meetings have been held with the City Officials: 
the only thing that was accom lished was the statement that "the City has no laws 
against desegregation and no control over private business plus, all public 
facilities were opened to the public." Needlesa to say, we encountered difficulty 
when we tried to use the same. After our first closed meeting with the ae 
members received phone calls threating their life, 


"he second meeting was arranged by Vice Mayor Harry Gutterman, at a time when 
he and several of the other Commissioners would have returned from a workshop tc 
see how other cities in Florida had handled their racial problems, At this third 
meeting on Thursday, June 13, 1963, only two commissioners of the four in town at 
the time ap»eared, even though the State N.A.A,C,.P, Field Secretary, Mr. Robert 
Saunders, and an attorney were on hand, This meeting was gaveled to an end in 
about five minutes because no quorum was present. There was a standing room only 
crowd present with threo-fourths of tho crowd being Negroes, The results of the 
third mesting was that Mayor Joseph Shelly issued the statement, "there is no 
racial tension in St, Augustino, just some trouble being stirred-up br racial 
oa I see no . for a bi-racial committee nor any other negotiation 


group," 


oon 


wt 
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Since thet time race relations in this city have declined to its lowest ebb. 
The home of the advisor to the N.4.A,C.P. Youth Council was fired upon, with four 
youths being injured. One injury included a bullet through ao member's shoe and 
nis heel, A shot gun and rifie were found in the auto of the four white youths 
wien they were apprehended, The auto in which they were ap>rehended had the same 
license-tag number az reported by the Negro youths en the car from which the shcoting 
was done, The four white youths were set free by County Judge “harles Mathis be- 
cause of insufficient evidence, | 


The N.A.A.C.P. Youth Council began peaceful sit-ins and picketing at Wool- 
worth, McCrory's, Rexall and Walgreen's. These demonstrations were begun after a 
period of time was allowed for replies frem registered letters which were sent to 
the local managers, rogional offices and main offices, asking them to desegres-ts 
their lunch counters and employ persons without regard to race, creed or color. Ade. 
dj4 not receive a single reply. The demonstrations were peaceful and estate for 
about two weeks and then County Judge Mathis issued orders for arrest, 


Sixteen were arrested one day, seven juveniles and nine young adults, The. 
nine cdults were chargod with trespassing, All were convicted by Justice of tke | 
Peace Marvin Gier, July 28, 1963 and sentenced to 45 days in jail or $100.00 fine, 
The seven Juveniles were found to be deliquonts whon their »arents would not sign 
forms, presented to them by Judge, which stated, "that they would not allow their 
children to participate in racial demonstrations or picketing until the youths are 
at least twenty-one years of age." Since St. John's Gounty has no Juvenile Detention 
Home for Negroes, we have had feur youths, two girls and two boys, fourteen to six- 
teen years of age, confined in cells at the County Jail as any common prisoner would 
be, Moreover, six additional youths were arrested for passing out reprints of the — 
enclosed editorel, In addition the Youth Council Advisors automobile, in which they 
were riding, was impounded, . 


The two juveniles were released to their parents custody, but the other four 
were found guilty and sentenced to 30 days in jail or $100.00 fines, Dr, R, B, 
Haviing, the Youth Council Advisor's Automobile is still being retained ty the city, 


Mr. Vice President, as you can see from these facts presented herein there seems 
to be no level to which this city and county government will sink in their efforts 
to deprive the Negro citizen of his inherent American rights, 


On Juns 21, 1963 a union shop steward(believed to be Mr. Barker) at Fairchild 
Aircraft Strato Corporation called all Negro workers together ond told them," if 
they are any other member of their family participated in any of the demonstrations 
or picketing in this city they would not have a job because the union nor the company 
would allow it. This is a terrible indictzent for this International Machinist 
Union branch and the AFL-CIO and CLC with which this union is affiliated, 


Such other police-state tactics as nunerous arrest and fines of Negroes.for on; 
trivial matter or open threats to heads-of household,and innuncrable disnissals from 
jobs for either picketing or being in sympathy with the movement, ; 


All of the white moderates, if there are any in this area, have chosen to re-. 
main silent on ali. issues, The white Ministeral Alliance has even been mute, Ths 
major discouraging f octor is that this is the seat of the Northeast Florida Catholic 


‘? 
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Diccsese and Archbishop Joseph Hurley has received numerous communications from vs 
but nas chocsn not to even acknowledge a single communique, 


Local City and County Officials have charged us with being Communist ard 
trouble makers, We know and yo know, notheing could be further from the truth, 
One of the fifteen year old youths in jail at this time is the son of a Purple 
Hoart Winner, in World War II: almost all of our mle members have served in the | 
Armed Forces, Dr, R, B, Hayling, our Youth Council advisor is an Air Force Officer 
Candidate School graduate and served four year tour of duty, He holds the rank 
of First Lieutenant, U, S, Air Force Reserve, 


Mr, Vice President, this is a most urgent appeal to ask you to use your good 
office and personal friendship with Senator Smathers, Senator Holland, Governor 
Bryant, Mr, Herbert E, Wolfe, Mr. Frank Harrold, Archbishop Joseph Hurley and 
other State, County and City Officials to let Christian practices and principles. 
prevaii in achieving racial harmony in this community. | 


| Our organization will await your advise and assistance in correcting these 
: most evil conditions in our Nation’s oldest city. 


Yours for a more Democratic St. Augustine, Florida, 


(Mr, Gerald Fubanks, Youth Coursii President 


R. B. Hayling D.D,S., Advisor, 
Youth Council 


* 


ae CC: President John F, Kennedy 
Washington, D. C. 


Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
kashington, D, C, 


Senator Spessard Holland, United States Senate 
Washington, D, C. 


Senator George Smathers, United States Senate, 
Washington, wv. Oo, 


Senator Jacob Javits, United States Senate, 
Washington, D, ©, 


Senator Kenneth Keating, United States Senate, 
Washington, D, C. 


Jolunson re August 3,1963 


CC: Representative Adam Clayton Powell, House of Representatives : 
Washington, D, C, | 


Representative Charles Diggs, House of Representatives 
Vashington, D, C, 


Representative August Hawkins, House of Representatives 
Washington, D, C, 


Representative William F, “yan, House of Representative 
Washitgton, D, ©, 


Mr. Clarence Mitchell, Washington Bureau, NAACP, 100 Massachusetts Ave., N.W, 
Washington, D, ©, 


Mr, Roy Wilkins, Exccutive Secretary, NAACP, 20 West 40th Street | 
Ncw York 18, New York 


Attorney Leroy D, Clark, NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, New ork 


Rev, John Regier, National Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York 


Rev. Theodore R, Gibson, P. 0. Box 33005, 
Miani 33, Florida 


Governor Farris Bryant, State Capitol Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Mr, James L; Farmer, Congress of Racial Equality, 38 Park Row, 
New York 38, New York 


Rev. Martin L, King, Jr., Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
334 suburn Avenue, N, ~.. Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Mr, James Forman, Student Non-Violent Coordinating ‘ommittee, 
6 Raymond Street, Atlanta, Georgia 


Mr, Robert J, Wise, Executive Vice Predident of the ‘lise Potato Chip Co,, 
Berwick, Pennsylvanis« 


y gemnio Neal, Field Director, Committee on Political Education, AFL-CIO, 
2662 Rui land Street. Montgonery, Alabama 


Mr, Jackie Robinson, Vice President, Chock-Fuil-of-Nuts Corpse, 
New York, 1, New Yor! 


Mr. Dick Gregory, c;o NAACP. 20 West 4Oth Street, 
New fork 18, New Yor" 


. \ 
: ov. 


UJA 129 BC399 


AND MISTREATED WORKERS IN HOSPITAL FIELD IN NEW, YORK CITY. 
LOCAL 1199 ALSO ATTEMPTING TO ORGANIZE WORKERS IN THAT FIELD. 


“OF LOCAL 1199'S PAMPHLET... COPY OF PHAMPLET BEING FORWARDED 


ME COLLECT 


Lass oF Service 


This is & feat message 


‘unless its deferred chat- ; | : 

— “TELEGRAM ww 

proper symbol. oe ee | 5 ang NEI 
W. P. MARSHALL. Pacsioent | 

The filing time shown in the date line on domestic telegrams-is LOCAL TIME at point of origin. Time of receipt is. 


B AMCO52 NL PD FAX AM NEW YORK NY 9 

JAMES FARMER, CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 PARK ROW NYK 

LOCAL 144 CURRENTLY ENGAGED IN CAMPAIGN TO ORGANIZE pacino’ OF 


CAN UNDERSTAND THEIR RESENTMENT OF THE SUCCESSES ACCOMPLISHED 
BY LOCAL 144, BUT BITTERLY RESENT PAMPHLET ISSUED, CONTAINING 
YOUR NAME AS ENDORSING LOCAL 1199 AND CHARACTERIZING OFFICERS 
OF LOCAL 144 AS "A MOTLEY CREW OF UNCLE TOMS". 


REQUEST a PUBLIC EXPRESSION FROM YOU AS TO YOUR ENDORSEMENT ) 
TO YOU BY SPECIAL MESSENGER gaia ae DELIVERY). PLEASE WIRE 


PETER OTTLEY PRESIDENT LOCAL 144 BSEIU. 


‘ ~~ estes . 
ee a lan: po % = : ~ 


ai August 12, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Enclosed is document referred toiin telegram 
sent August 9, 1963. 
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© The 
record 
will show that 1199 has always 
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Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Raétal Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


A terrible and grievious situation exists in our New York 
State Employees Council #50. Council #50 is an organization affilated 
with the American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees, 
composed of 58 State Employees Locals, I am a President of one of these 
locals, Brooklyn State Hospital, Local #199and also Secbetary of Council 


#50. 


As a Negro, I can say that our Council never had a racial problen, 
until six months ago, when our International President Arnold 5. Zander 
started to interfer in our affairs. I believe that interference was 


motivated by international politics, in order to assure hts re-election 


as International President. The method Arnold Zander used was to send 
in Negro International Representatives to contact Negro members and leaders 
for his political positions. 


As a result of this heavy handedness, feelings between racial groups 
started to develop where none existed, President Zander also had working 
on his behalf a person who's name is Robert Payne and I have proof of 
racial statements and slurs againsts negroes, by the same Robert Payne, 


Last week, Robert Payne was made a "trustee" of one of the largest 
locals in our Council with a predominately Negro and Puerto Rican mem- 
bership. I have written to President Zander a mmber of times about his 
involment in our affairs, and the racial questions he has raised, and I 
have not as yet received an answer from him, 


I fully realize that in requesting help from you that you have no 
legal basis for involment. Nevertheless, I appeal to you tc help me and 
my fellow members in this Council to rectify what I believe is a potent- 
ially explosive situation, that can result in race against race. 


Secretary to Council #50 
President, Local 199 
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On Monday, December 16, the employment committee of New York 
CORE made a preliminary agreement £m with Meyer Davis, society or- 
chestra leader, on greater emplohment opportunities for Negro musicians. 


Mr. Davisxfa agreed to give immediate and fro ontinuing attention to 


placement of megre mjsicians £ in his. widespread 

sling e-sieieeens enterprises. A rppresentative of the Afro-American ) 

Musicians £ Asseciation,: Mr. Jackie £ Wilson, presentada,, a list of 

of some 300 Negro fusicions experienced x in ‘the mmpner i ccialiaes 
| / 


field of ffeociety entertainnent. Mr. Wilson pointed out that such 


a list would provide a primary. source freniehi.ch Mr. Davis and other 


bsnd leaders in this field could secure competent. sidemens 

' Other representatives” of the Afro-Americsn. Musicians. Association 
painted a geri picture of ‘the phight ef. the Negro musician.” Mr. Eddie d 
Barefield estimated that -at Least ‘three-fourths of on wilde 
in the New York Union, Leeal 802, must seek c Paaaitionsl employment 


outside music because of inadequate income. in that fiela. Morr Bats 


¥r/ Davis accepted the proposal of” Mrs A Bloomfield, CORE | | 
committee chairman, that. they meet at a later date Lr ore mm 
pn osed (u/CGle , 
exmxikekeeexeexx for’ a progress report on t e also in- 
dicated he would discuss similar openings in shipboard entertain- 
ment, an area that is pxemuenkiyxaimesk practically lily-white.. 
Mr. Davis has extensive interests in this field also. 


CORE was represented by Richard ier, Associate National Di- | 


rector and the co-chairmen of New York CORE employment comhbhittees Y 
Al Bloomfield and Joe Fredericks. The kAfro-American Musicians 


Association representatives were Eddie Barefield, Chairman; Hayes 


Alvis, Jackie Wilson, Max Roach and Bern Ford. 
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MEYER DAVIS MAINTAINS EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
IN NEW. YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
119 West 57th St. 


| January 15, 1964 


| Mr. Richard Haley 

Associate National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Haley: 


| have your letter of January [3th and 
realize your pressing interest in the 
matter of employment for negro musicians. 


| consider that we covered the situation 
thoroughly at our meeting. I! understand 

. | | your objectives and have in mind the em- 
ployment opportunities we discussed in 
both the single engagement and steamship 
Fields. We will do our best to cooperate. 
Another meeting will only serve to accen- 
tuate what has already been said and 
Frankly speaking, itt is not necessary. 


erejy yours, 


i 
| Meyer Davis 
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MEYER DAVIS MAINTAINS EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
IN NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
119 West 57th Street 
January 10, 1964 


Mr. Richard Haley 
Associate National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Haley: 


I am due for a Florida trip sometime this 
coming week to visit several of my orches- 
tras and I do not expect to be in New York 
on January 21. I do not believe it neces- 
3 sary to have a meeting at this time. I am 
. aware of your objective and will cooperate. 
; : However, I cannot and will not dismiss 
musicians to make room for others. This 
will take time and must be handled as op- 
portunities arise. 


You will be interested to know that we have 
placed four negro musicians in our orchestra | 
in the Empire Room of the Waldorf Astoria . 
opening tonight. 


gece 7 8 


QDEVYER DAVIS’ GUSIC 


ORCHESTRAS BXTRAQORDINARY 


NEW YORK 
119 WEST 577 STREET 
CIRCLE 7-616! 


December 26, 1963 


Mr. Richard Haley 

Associate Director 
CORE - 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Haley: 


Your letter addressed to Mr. Davis is hereby acknowledged 
as he is out of the city. 


The list of negro musicians enclosed has been turned over 


to our General Manager, Mr. David Michlin, who is aware 
of your meeting with Mr. Davis and the subject matter 


thereof. 
Sincerely y | 
(Miss) Fredi Pre 
Executive Secretary 
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STATE OF NEw YORK 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
WILLIAM J. RONAN 


SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNOR ALBANY 


July 16, 1963 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Governor Rockefeller has asked me to reply to your 
telegram of June 26 regarding the lay off of freight handlers 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


As the Governor indicated to you in his letter of July 3, 
the State Office of Transportation was asked to look into the matter. 


The Office of Transportation informs me that the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission made an investigation of the B & O 
facilities in New York last month and took the position that the 
Railroad was not engaged in an abandonment procedure but was 
reducing its freight handling forces in face of a decline in business. 


ee eee 


As you know, the B & O has been operating under a large 

| deficit. The Railroad made an intensive study of its New York terminal 
operations in an attempt to reduce costs. As a result, freight 

handling forces have been gradually reduced since the end of 1961. 


The Railroad's ICC tariffs were revised on July 2, 1963 to 
restrict shipments to an 8,000 pound minimum to one consignee for team 
track delivery with the patron providing loading or unloading labor. 
Freight forwarding companies have taken over pier rentals and provide 
their own handling force. These changes have all been made with the 
knowledge of the ICC. | 


The State Office of Transportation reports that of the 168 : 
| men furloughed by the B & O on July 1, 1963, over 100 took employment 7 
) with the freight forwarders who are continuing the operation of the 

freight piers and who furnish and pay for the handling forces. 


=~Je- 


| The Office of Transportation reports that the ICC has 
concluded that since the B & O is still maintaining facilities in 
Manhattan, no determination of an abandonment appears applicable. 


The Governor appreciates your interest in calling this 
problem to his attention. 


Sincerely, 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
239 West 125th Street 

New York, New York 


——7 
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Harrison and Friendship 


— Brotherhood of R 
Freight Handlers, 


Steamship Clerks, 


Station Employes 


97 Brooklyn Avenue, Brooklyn 16, New York 


Street. Address 


Lodge No 783 and 1752 


Mr. James Farmer 

Natimal Director 

Congress of Racial squality 
38 Park Row 

New York City, New York 


JUN 21 1963 


Dear Sir: 


its own employees. For this, we are forced to give up everything. 


skilled, laborer's work. While the union has 
wide and national agreements, which ma 


cause they were sold out b 


Affiliated with American Federation of Labor - Congress of Industrial Organization and Canadian Labour Congress 


<P 106 


June 20, 19 63 


I wish to call to your immediate attention an emergency situation that faces 
850 railroad workers on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad here in New York (having 
heard you speak on this subject on a recent television program). Due to various 
manauvers by this carrier (which is now owned, via stock control, by the Chesapeake 
and Ohio), carloaders and freight forwarders on the West Side piers are being 
forced to employ their own men to do work which has been performed by our freight 
handlers for more than 5 years. This means that virtually our entire roster is 
being thrown in the street, without severance pay, their seniority down the drain, 
many at an age (lO to 60) where it will be impossible to find a job, and only 
unenployment insurance to depend upon, wntil that runs out. This action is not 
taking place because of automation, or because the railroad claims we are doing 
Nun-needed" work (as they claim in the case of the diesel firemen), but simply 
because the railroad no longer wants to have the "problem" of doing the work with 


Even more central to this pichhre is the fact that 500 of these freight hand- 
lers are Negro workers, who will find it particularly difficult to get other jobs, 
since they have spent their best 15 or 20 or 25 years on the railroad, doing u- 
ust started to negotiate for system- 
provide Severance pay for some, in a few 
years, after the tortuous processes of the Railway Labor Act have ground then- 
Selves out, actually they have given up on us for many years. We have warned our 
Grand President, ,George M. Harrison, about these job threats for three years, and 
he has refused to ligt a finger, although he takes our dues money. This, of course, 
is the same Harrison that maintains 150 segregated, all-Negro locals nationally, 
including the above Friendship Lodge in New York, while spending his time writing 
the AFL-CI® report which called Brother A. Philip Randdlph a racist (!). Having a 
predominatly Negro work-force on the West Side piers on the B& (although the men- 
bers of both races are working closely together desphte Harrison's divisive tac- 
tics), we have begun to realize that he will continue to do nothing for us. 


With all the talk that the biggest problem for Negro workers (as well as 
white workers) is wnenployment, certainly something must be done here in this 
situation whee 850 workers are about to be thrown on the street (by railroads 
who have netted more than one billion dollars préfit in the last 20 years), be- 
union leaders. Our most basic demand at present 
is to have the Interstate Commerce Cammission declare this 0&0-B& maneuver an 
abandonment, despite the fact that they pjan to avoid this definition by keeping 


athletes dimen tne the teh ee tee ee ee 
} 


al 


30 or O office workers (all of whom are white). If the ICC did so declare, then 
they would have to invoke dertain protective conditions, by laws; an employee could 
choose to either collect a certain percentage of his average wage for a period of 
years, until he found another job at a similar salary, or he could collect a lump- 
sum severance pay benefit. While the union may win a similar agreenemt in 4 year or 
two, it probably won't cover the "extra board" men, the overwhelming bulk of whom 
are Negro workers, mostly 25 to 0 years old. But if the ICC can be forced to declare 
this an abandonment now, we will get protection at once. 


While we know you and your organization is fighting to open up employment for 
all without discrimination, the situation is further aggravated when such wholesale 
lay-offs of unskilled workers take place. To demonstrate our needs and demands, we 
are taking a cue from your organization and holding a mass picket line at the tig 
main office of the Chespeake & Ohio Railroad at 233 Broadway, this Wednesday (June 26) 
at 10B30 A.M., and then will march over to picket City Hall. We are asking many or- 
ganizations for their support in this fight, both in the formg of wires to the Mayor, 
Governor, President, and the ICC, as well as physically ong our picket line. 


Our members would be extremely grateful if you and your organization could aid 
us and particbpateZ in our actions. I can be raached at HY 3-2307 at any time. Thank 
you very much for your consideration. 


Sincerely and fraternally, 


Walter Linder 
Secy. N.Y. Terminal Division 
Local Chairman Lodge 783 


JUN 27 1963 


Buterstate Commerce Commission 
Washington 25, B.C. 


OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN June 25, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
New York, N. Ze 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am in receipt of your telegram, dated June 24, 1963, 
urging that this Commission declare that an abandonment 
exists at the New York terminal of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad because, unless this is done, about 850 freight 
handlers will be laid off without severance pay and loss of 
seniority. 


From the facts stated in your wire, it is not possible 
to determine whether there has been, or is contemplated, an 
abandonment of a line of railroad, or the is, a thereof, 
within the meaning of section 1(18) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. However, no application seeking approval of this 
Commission of such an abandonment at New York has been filed; 
and, in the absence of such an application, this Commission 
has no jurisdiction to consider whether an abandonment should 
be permitted. The mere fact that employees are being dis- 
charged or furloughed does not necessarily mean that opera- 
tions are being abandoned. : 


Assuming that an abandonment has occurred, or will 
occur, in violation of section 1(18) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, a competent court is the only forum having jur- 
isdiction to grant relief for such a violation. Enclosed 
for your information is a copy of the report of the Com- 
mission in Finance Docket No. 21559, John McGrod t_al. 


ve Salpemore and Ohio Bas droad Company, decided August 
16, 1962, dismissing a complaint alleging illegal abandon- 


ment, for lack of jurisdiction. 


Mr. James Farmer 
June 25, 1963 
Page 2 


lt am making arrangements to have an informal inves- 
tigation made of the facts in regard to this matter. If 
the facts indicate a violation of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, appropriate steps will be taken. 


Sincerely ile 
CFs 


rence K. Walrath 
Chairman 


Enclosure 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


oe See SERVICE DATE 
, AUGUST 28, 1962 


Finance Docket No. 21559 
JOHN McGRODY, ET AL. 
| . 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


Complaints against the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company for 
alleged illegal abandonment of Delaware River tugboat 
operations: dismissed for lack of jurisdiction. | 


| John McGrody, John Underhill, and Richard Kerschner, 
for complainants. 
J. W. Phipps, Jr., S. R. Prince, Charles J. Henry, Jr., 

and A. W. Laisy, for defendant. } 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 


These proceedings concern complaints filed against the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for allegedly abandoning Delaware River 
tugboat operations contrary to the Interstate Commerce Act and 
the rules and regulations issued by the Commission thereunder. 

The individual complainants, John McGrody, William J. Crosby, 
John Walsh, James Oates, Joe Sturgill, and Philip Trautwein, 
allege that they were crewmen onthe defendant's tugboat, Hugh 
F., Bond, which operated on the De‘}aware River between Pier 2h 
South and Pier 62 South in Philadelphia, Pa., end that on January 
23, 1961, the defendant issued notices to them, effective that 
day, advising that the tugboat operation was being discontinued 


and that their jobs were abolished. The complainants contend 


1 
1/ This report also embraces Finance Docket No. 21560, William 
J. Crosby, et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company. | 


that the discontinuance of the talmeat obore tion was an improper | 
and illegal "abandonment", and request that the defendant be re- 
quired to listers its el auaie River tugboat operation, or, if | 
the abandonment was legal and proper, to. provide severance pay. 
The International Organization of Masters, Mates, and. Pilots 
oot America, Branch Local 1h, by its trustee ad Litem, John 
Underhill, hereinafter called ‘Local =e reg ‘claiming that it is the 


collective bargaining representative of John McGrody, and the 
Railroad Marine Region of the Inland Boa tmen' 8 Union, affiliated 
with the Seafarers! International Union, ‘by ite trustee ad litem, 


Joseph Trainor, hereinafter called IBU, claiming that it is the 
collective bargaining representative of the remaining individual | | 
complainants, declare that the defendant ' s action in "unileteral- 
ly abandoning" the tugboat operation constituted a violation of 
the collective bargaining relationship with. them and of-the — 


obligation to continue such relationship, and as a result the: . 


unions have suffered loss of membership, dues. , prestige with mem- _— 
bers, employers, and the general public, and employment opportu- 
nities for their members. The unions request that. the defendant 
be directed to restore the Delaware River. ‘tugboat operation, and 


until the defendant complies Local 1h requests, that it be. awarded 
damages of $1, 000 ber week and the <u asks for itself an award of 


#2,000 per week, Sees ag 
The defendant, while adaitting that. the individual complainants 


received notice’ on January 23, 1961, that their jobs were. being 
abolished? denies that there has been an abandonment of 


2 

2/ sohn McGrody also requests reimbursement for lost pay. 
3/Except with respect to Philip oT a complainant 
nF. D.. No. -21560, . iy 


service or that there has been any violation of the collective 
bargaining relationship. The defendant maintains that the 
complainants have failed to state a claim upon which relief can 
be granted by the Commission. 

The complaints fail to specify the statutory or other legal 
authority upon which they are based, but it is clear that they 
are grounded on the proposition that the defendant has abandoned 
a line of railroad without the authorization of the Commission, 
in violation of section 1(18) of the act. However, under section 
1(20) of the act, a competent court is the only forum Bibi 
jurisdiction to grant relief for a violation of section 1(18). 
And in the absence of an application for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing abandonment of all or a 
portion of a line of railroad, or the operation thereof, the 
Commission has no jurisdiction to consider whether an abandonment 
should be permitted. Here, neither the defendant nor any other 
party in interest has filed an application for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity permitting abandonment of the 
defendant's Delaware River tugboat operations. In these circum- 
stances, we have no authority to entertain the complaints. 


An appropriate order will be entered. 


i/ The applicable portion of section 1(18) reads,"...no carrier 

y railroad subject to this part shall abandon all or any portion 
of a line of railroad, or the operation thereof, unless and until 
there shall first have been obtained from the Commission a cer- 
tificate that the present or future public convenience and neces- 
sity permit of such abandonment." 

S/ The pertinent language provides, “Any construction, operation, 
or abandonment contrary to the provisions of this paragraph or 

of paragraph (18) or (19) of this section may be enjoined by any 
court of competent jurisdiction at the suit of the United States, 
the Commission, any commission or regulating body of the State 
affected, or any party in interest;......." 

6/ Powell v. United States, 300 U.S. 276 (1937); Texas and Pac. Ry. 
v. Guif, etc., Ry. of0 U.S. 266 (1926); Long Island Rail Road Co. 
v. New York Central R. Co., 281 F. 2d 379 (ana Cir. 1960); Meyers 
v. Famous Realty, Inc., 271 F. 2d 811, 816, n. 6 (2nd Cir. 1969)- 


77 Ibid. 
| eS 


ORDER 


At a General Session of the INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, held 


at its office in Washington, D. C©C., on the 
16th day of August, A. D. 1962. 


Finance Docket No. 21559 . 


JOHN McGRODY, ET AL. 
Ve 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


‘ Ss. 
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Finance Docket No. 21560 


WILLIAM J. CROSBY, ET AL. 
Fee Si 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


Investigation of the matters and things involved in 
these proceedings having been made and the Commission, on 
the date hereof, having made and filed a report: containing 
its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which report 
is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 


It is ordered, That the complaints herein be, and 
they are hereby, dismissed for lack of jurisdiction. 


By the Commission. 


HAROLD D. McCOY, 
-. secretary. 


(SEAL) 
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Juammry 17, 1964 


Lester Lanin Orchestras 
LS7 Weat S7th Street 
Hew York 10019 


Dear te. Vallaces 


Toie letter is simply e confirming resuee of your coo\srsation 
on Thursday, Jervuery 16th, with the ccamittee repeesentii., je. fork CORT 
ami the AfroeAmeriocan Musicians Association. I believes we were in 
agreement that the Lester Lanin Organization woult ta:« posi: ive steps 


to enlarge substantially the empicyment opportumiti»: for Mere misictians 


within that organization. To facilitate such effort: => your pert, w 
presented to you a list of mames ani telephons manbers cf secre FO00eckt4 
Negro musicians, #1] union members and classified seeding to their 
reapective instruments. It was decided that we vould mect aciin oa or 
about Jammy 30th for ea pregrese repart on this endenvor. I also steted 
the istention of the ccmsittes to miinteain ecettact vith the cisictans 
Guring the interim so as to _ ax: ides of the developing effectiveness 
of this program. 


I am very much encournge’ that our meeting ves marked by progress 
as well as ermity. This dmy, we have reagan to hope. 


Sincerely, 
Re AS Aneocciate Natianal Directo 
“Cs Al Blocenfield 
F4cie Barafield 
Z j 
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LESTER LANIN ORCHESTRAS | 
17vy77G BROADWAY NEW ADDRESS 
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COLUMBUS &S-S&208S 


January 7, 1964 


Mr. Alfred Bloomfield 
% New York Core 

239 West 125 Street 
New York 27, New York 


Dear Mr. Bloomfield: 


Thank you for your letter of Dec-— 
ember 2lst. 


At your convenience, please call 
me and I will be happy to meet with 
you. 


Sincerely, 


Jack Wallace 
LESTER LANIN ORCHESTRAS 


JW:ch 
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ptowstotie?  Wg Ke “rrdina 
Asano Meat Cutters do og 


Butcher Workmen >A North America ?“” 


AFFILIATED AFL—Cio : . 
THOMAS J. LLOYD Rer.ty To: 
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¥ | 7 PHONE: 477-4204 


February lh, 196k 


Mre Jac Wasserman. 
Mre Ocie Lee Smith 
G/e Masens Hotel 
3923 Melpomme St, 
New Orleans La. 


Dear Friends} 


| While you are at the CORE meeting in New Crete will one of you 
talk with James Farmers and show him the attached bulletin about 
the fishermen who last seasen worked in Expire La, 


It seems to me that these men with whom I have talked have the right 
idea about refusing to return to work in Leander Peres baliwick until 
their employers, disarm the foremam, tear down the fenees and sig union 
contracts e 


It seems to me that CORE end other organizations in the civil rights field 
might find the idea express@d these fishermen all of whom are Negrees, wath 
considering a tactic to fight Perez. Farmer Geuld call upon Negrees™ 
who lived out Pl s Parish te refuse to work ém jobs in the area and 
call upon those living there to leaves 


; In 1942 we used this tactic in the Southern Tenant Farmers Union 

$ bg encouraging members of our union te leave the cotton plantations while 

there were jobs to be had in the war industries. We also sen§ about 10,000 

| men te jobs for varying periods of time and many of them never returned to thier 
home communitiese Of course there are no jobs these days but an announcement 
that Negroes were being called on to leave Plaquemines would have its effect. 
If Perez and his followers were faced with a day when there were ne Negroes 
to do the hard work, ami the domestic servantswere all going to leavethe homes 

ef the well to do un cared fa, then there would be a lot of trouble for Pereze 


I probably won't be coming to New Orleans this coming week as 
the hearings we had there were postponede 50 if you are coming over this 
way why not visit us in Lake Charlese 


Sincerely 
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4 H.L.Mitchell 


FIRST UNION CONTRACT 
ON GULF COAST 


The first contract in the me 
is expected to be signed by 
any day now. 


The terms which were worked 
include a provision that the 


| La. for final approval. 


ef México. : 


| NO CONTRACT - NO FISHING 
SAY UNION POGY BOAT MEN 


P Durihg thé past month, Union meetings were held in Lake Charles, Port 
Arthur, Pascagoula and Morgan City. In every meeting fishermen have heen 
applauded when they said, "If my company don't sign with the Union, my 
captain's gonna have to catch the fish by himself. Us men ain't gonna 
fish until they all sign with the Union." | 7 


} EMPIRE CALLED "HELL HOLE" 
| BY POSY¥ BOAT MEN 


Empire, Louisiana is being c 


Sie a by men who worked there last season. 


Claims are made by the pogy 


| | around the plants and docks soon after they heard that the Union was 


<> organizing. Gates ars locked 


made deputy sheriffs and now 


They say they have to pay $1 


Ae: money that they get in advance of 
| pay day. One man re : 
a charged 35¢ for a ..faf of bread that sells ix 205 EE 


another said he had to pay a 


, Perez runs the parish and eve 


or 


‘to herd "race agitators" who 


companies sign with the Union 
rm the bosses. ) 


The Lookout 


AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS & BUTCHER WORKMEN 


of the fishermen to pay extra men hired on boats shall be ended. 
r Company and Union lawyers are working on the wording of the contract, 


and once this is done it will be presented to Harvey Smith and to members 
- of the Union working on boats fishing for Gulf Menhaden Co. at Cameron, 


a ) This contract is expected te set a pattern for other contracts covering 
fishermen who are working on boats operated by and for the Wallace CA. 
. : and the Quinn Co., as well as other Smith owned companies on the Gulf 


mission. Foremen and other supervisors for the companies have all been 


The fishermen say that they cheated worse in Empire than anywhere else 


He had to pay this to a honky tonk he had never even entered. 
\ Empire is located in Plaquimine Parish (county) Louisiana. Judge Leander 


prison on a snake and mosquito infested Swamp which he says will be used 


Pogy boat men say they won't return to Empire to work until the menhaden 


LOCAL. 300 | 


OF N. A. - AFL-CIO 
PHONE 477-4204 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


nhaden fishing industry on the Gulf coast 
one of the Smith companies and the Union 


out in a meeting in New York on February 4, 
practice of making deductions from earnings 


alled the "hell hole" o* the fishing business 


boat men that the companies built high fences i 


~ no man can come and go without company per- 


carry guns, the men say. 


interest for every single dollar of their own 


to others for 20¢. Still 
$25 bar bill which was turned in against him. 


rything in it. Perez has recently opened a 


appear in his baliwick. 


» tear down the fences, unlock the gates and 
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MAR 4 Repty To: 
THOMAS J. LLOYD 
INTERMATIONAL PRESIDENT 2800 NORTH SHERIDAN ROAD HARRY L. MITCHELL 
PATRICK EE. GORMAN INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


INTERNATIONAL SECY.-TREAS. CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS BOX 5816 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
PHONE: 477-4204 


March 1, 196) 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality | : 
38 Park Road | 


New York 38, N.Y. 
PERSONAL AND CONFIDENTIAL 


| Dear Mr. Farmer? 


I have read in the newspapers that CORE plans some activity in Plaquemines 
Parish Louisiana, the abpliwick of leander Perez. 


Our Agricultural and Allied Workers Union No. 300 is engaged in organizing 

menhaden fishermen in Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. There is quite a large | : 
menhaden operation in 2mpire, Plaquemines Parish, La. The Secretary-Treasurer : 
of the Empire Menhaden Co. is Fallon Ferez who, I suspect, is one of Perez's : 
relatives. | 


Last fall, about the same time that leander Ferez started to remodel the old 
fort on the snake and mosquito infested island off the Gulf coast, the menhaden 
fishihg companies built high fences with locked gates around the boat docks, 
plants and barracks for their employees. They also had their foremen and boat 
captains deputized and armed. The fishermen who were there tell m that they had 
to get permission to leave and enter the place where, prior to the Union being 
organized, they were free to com and go as they liked. 


The men who fished at Smpire last season say they are not going to return to 
work until the fences are torn down, gates unlocked and the companies sign a con- 
tract with the Union. In as far as I possibly can, I am getting this story around : 
the country and to the fishermen who work on the Gulf coast each year. However, 
_many of them are transients, coming from coastal towns in Delaware, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Virginia and Florida's east coast. ee 


Would it be possible for CORZ or perhaps other civil rights organizations to 
assist us by getting the story over to the Negro commmities in the above 
mentioned states? I =—_ appreciate any suggestions you may have to make on 

. this matter. | | 


I don't know whether we ever met but I think you may know of me because of my 
past connections. I was one of the founders of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union 
on the cotton plantations of Arkansas in the 1930's, and was president of its 
successor organization, the National Agricultural Workers Union API-CIO, up until 
1960 when we merged with the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. 


I shall appreciate hearing from you and I shall be grateful for any suggestion 
you may wish to make in the above matter. 


Sincerely yours, 


ae Hy (Vs tole KS 


H.L. Mitchell 


P.S. Enclosed is a brochure entitled “Pogy Boat Men® which you may find of 
interest. 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


a 


This brochure concerns the men who man the "Pogy Boats" and who work on 
shares in the menhaden fishing industry on the Gulf Coast. 

These workers, most of whom are Negroes, are being unionized in the Amalga- 
mated Cutters and Butcher Workmen of N.A., AFL-CIO. For several years, nearly 
1,000 menhaden fishermen end fish factory workers employed on the Atlantic Coast 
have been organised and they work under a union contract. 

Now the men on the Gulf Coast are organising a union. Nearly all of them have 
signed cards with the union. Several elections held by the National Lebor Relations 


Board have been won and contracts are being negotiated with some of the employers. 
We want to express our appreciation to the Fish and Wild Life Service of the 


U.S. Department of Interior for the use of pictures and for the basic information 
about the menhaden industry contained in this booklet. 


March 1, 1964 H.L. Mitchell, Bax 5816, Lake Charles, La. 


CARRIER BOATS OF THE MENHADEN FISHING INDUSTRY 


Introduction 


The menhaden fishing industry is the largest of all fisheries in the United 
States. The catch exceeds 2 billion pounds a year and the product is valued in 
excess of $75 million annually. It is also one of the oldest of industries. : 


The word me n is derived from an American Indian word meaning "that which 
manures." The ans taught the first white settlers in the New World to use a 
fish to fertilize each hill of corn they planted. Fish were caught and used as 
fertiliser in the coastal farming regions during colonial times in America. During 
the war of 1812, a press was invented for extraction of oil from fish to use in 
paints. Later, a process for preserving the fish meal was added and the modern 
menhaden fishing industry got its start. Soon there were many oil and fertilizer 
manufacturing plants scattered along the Atlantic coast. 


The forefathers of many of those who now man the boats and fish on shares, as 
well as those who own the fishing fleets and factories, got their start in the 
business in the 1800's. 


But it was not until the discovery of vitamins in the protein rich menhaden 
fish as a source of animal and poultry growth that the menhaden industry grew _ 
rapidly, spread along the Gulf coast- and to Latin America as well. 


Today, there is a fleet of over 200 carrier boats engaged in menhaden fishing 
off the eastern and southern coasts of the United States. Some of the more modern 
fishing vessels that make up the menhaden fleet are valued at more than half a 
million dollars each. 


The boats are manned by over };,000 fishermen who work for a share of the catch 
which their boat delivers in the home port. The work season begins in May and ends 
in October each year. For a season's work, the worker may be paid only a few hundred 
dollars but sometimes if his captain is a good fisherman and the boat is lucky, he 
may earn three or four thousand dollars. The fisherman is paid off every two weeks 
during season and he is entitled to a bonus of 2¢ for each 1,000 fish his boat 
caught, if he remains with the same boat for the season lasting five to six months. 
Sometimes the boat owner permits a man to transfer from one boat to another boat 
within the same fleet and collect his bonus for the entire season. The menhaden 
fisherman, like his counterpart, the sharecropper on the cotton or tobacco planta- 
tions of yesterday, is the victim of many abuses. When he is paid off after a two 
week period and given shore leave for 2); to 8 hours, the pogy man is considered 
fair game by the prostitute, the gambler, the saloon keeper and usually the over- 
zealous local lawman. Soon parted from his hard earned money, a fisherman is always 


a target for the nearest loan shark who is ready to lend money to him at 
interest rates of 25 to 100 per cent on the dollar. Too often, the loan shark 

is even a member of the crew of his own boat. Sometimes, but not always, one 

of the boat's officers is the shark and will advance a few dollars of the fisher- 
man's own money before pay day, and then collect a little interest for his eete 


in doing so. 


On some of the boats fishing out of ports, expecially on the Gulf of Mexico, 
where many of the men are far away from home, the pogy boat man is required to 
contribute a share of his earnings to pay the wages of extra men. The boat company 
often orders the captain to employ such extra men in excess of the allotted crew 
to man the boats. Sometimes these extra men are hired at the beginning of the 
season and are kept on the payroll the entire season. Deductions are made from 
the checks of the crew throughout the season, even though the extra men are no 
longer on board. These deductions from the fishermen‘s pay are shown on the pay- 
roll check as an "overshare", and other times it is shom for "grub." 
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1. CAPTAIN’S COLLECTION 


YOU EARNED AND . | 
PATTERSON MENHADEN CORPORATION PAID ee: : 2. Doctor 
CAMERON, LOUISIANA 3. ORUGSTORE 
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— . KORNEGAY 3,06 | 
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TEXAS MENHADEN COMPANY 
SABINE PASS, -TEXAS 
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Over charges for food provided on a share and share alike basis are a 
constant complaint of men on the fishing boats. 


Although usually considered "beyond the pale" of normal community life in 
the ports where their boats are based, the menhaden fishermen are a special breed 
of men. Some of the best fishermen come from Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. 
Others, equally as good, come from North Carolina, New England and the Gulf coast 
fishing towns. Many of these men who fish for the pogie, the moss back, the bunker, 
hard head and fatback, as the mackeral-like menhaden fish is called, do so because 
their forefathers were fishermen too - and this is their way of life. Often it is 
an extremely dangerous life. Seldom does a season go by in which one or more men 
in the crew of a menhaden fishing boat is not seriously injured. Often men lose 
their lives. Except for those boats operating under union contract, there is no 
life insurance program. Under the Jones Act, commercial fishermen are classed as 
seamen and are therefore entitled to workmen's compensation, free medical care 
and hospitalization at U.S. Public Health facilities and Marine Hospitals. 
Apparently, some of the owners of the menhaden fishing industry, or at least their 
managers, never heard of the Jones Act, or their responsibility to their sea going 


employees. 


Perhaps more than ninety per cent of those who man the menhaden fishing boats 
are Negroes. Usually, the captain and some of the other ship's officers are white. 
This is not always the case, however. Some of the best fishermen among the captains 
are Negro. Mates, chief engineers and pilots may be of either group. Segregation 
on a menhaden fishing boat is neither profitable nor poesible. 


A TYPICAL MENHADEN FISH FACTORY 
h. 
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LOCATION OF MENHADEN FISH FACTORIES 


While there are nearly as many incorporated companies operating in the men- 

haden fishing industries as there are fishing boats and fish factories, the actual 
owners of the business can be counted on the fingers of one hand. These men have 
n in the fishing business all of their lives and they too belong to the special 
or These men own more than the 200 menhaden fishing boats which 

te as subsidieries, through holding corporations. They control by terms 
contract, the lesser hangers-on who may claim omership of one or two boats 
- The basic part of the industry is the Fish Factory. There are from 30 to 
reduction plants located in smaller coastal towns from Portland, Maine on 
coest to Port Arthur, Texas on the Gulf of Mexico. During season, — 

| of 2,000 workers who are usually paid at the 

r the law, or the 


THE MENHADEN FISH FACTORY 
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THE POGY BOATS 


ARE DIRECTED 
TO THE FISH 
BY RADIO 


(Note the bell shaped 
loudspeaker ) 


HIGHLY SKILLED MEN 
ARE EMPLOYED TO 


HANDLE FISHING GEAR 


EACH BOAT'S CATCH OF FISH 

IS MEASURED IN A "QUARTER BOX 
AS IT ENTERS THE FISH FACTORY 
FISHERMEN ARE PAID BY MEASURE 


RATHER THAN BY WEIGHT. 


MICH OF THE FISHMEAL 
GOES TO MARKET IN BURLAP 
BAGS WHICH ARE FILLED AT 


A HOPPER. 
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BATTLE, FOWLER, STOKES & KHEEL 


280 PARK AVENUE 


GEORGE GORDON BATTLE 


v’ 1897-1949 

LUDLOW S. FOWLER NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 GEORGE FAUNCE, JR. 
1924-196) , COUNSEL 

HYMAN L. BATTLE, JR. | 
MITCHELL B. CARROLL 
CHARLES L. JAFFIN . : YUKON 6-8330 
THEODORE W. KHEEL sg Pisin 
MORRIS E. LASKER Q | 
HERRICK K. LIDSTONE mw 7 CABLE Oo 
SAMUEL R. PIERCE, UR. ® y “COUNSELLOR” 
THOMAS STOKES ‘. 
FLORENCE G. HAAG 
A.J. DELUAQUILA 
CHARLES B. MARKHAM 
CHARLES BURTON 
RAYMOND F. GREGORY April o, 1964 


WILLIAM D. KELLY 
M. K. CROFTON 


Mr. James Farmer pus 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


You probably saw the article in THE NEW YORK 
TIMES on the plan for selecting apprentices adopted by the 
Printing Industry and Local 6 of the Typographers' Union. 
. The newspaper accounts necessarily could not give all of 
| the details and I thought you might like, therefore, to 
have copies of the press release that was issued as well 
as the remarks I made in connection with this announcement. 


I think that this plan is significant because 
it gives definition to the requirement contained in the or- 
der of the State Commission for Human Rights in the case 
involving Local 28 of the Sheet Metal Workers for the use 
of "objective tests and standards" in the selection of ap- 
prentices. As I note in my remarks, this plan seeks to 
make sure that the tests are not only objective but appear 
to be so that no one will be discouraged from applying in 
the belief that the cards are stacked against him, that 
there is no latent bias in the tests that may be prejudi- 
cial to persons with the capacity to learn but lacking ac- 
cumulated knowledge, that notification of the opportunities 
are given to prospective applicants in the communities in 
which they live, and that impartial procedures for the re- 
view of the standards, as well as any individual cases, 
over and beyond the requirements of the state law, are pro- 
vided. 


BATTLE, FOWLER, STOKES & KHEEL 
28S8O PARK AVENUE 


Mr. James Farmer Aprii1-&8, 1964 


: You will also note from my remarks that the 
Industry and the Union have agreed that any individual 
with a complaint can have outside representation, be that 
of an individual or an organization, and that any organi- 
zation can at any time propose changes for improvements in 
the plan and, if necessary, seek impartial review of such 
changes. 


Sincerely yours, 


TA ta 


kw Theodore W. Kheel 


FOR RELEASE TO PRESS 
TUESDAY, APRIL 7, 1908 
e:15 P. M. 


A plan for the complete objective selection of 
future composing room apprentices in New York City's book 
and job printing firms has been adopted by Local 6, Inter- 
national Typographical Union, and the Printers League Section, 
Printing Industries of Metropolitan New York, and other print- 
ing companies subscribing to the contract, in implementation 
of a non-discrimination pledge contained in their current 
collective bargaining agreement, Theodore W. Kheel, Chairman 
of the Joint Industry Board of the Printing industry, an- 
nounced today. | 

| Source of the apprentice group to be chosen in Octo- 
ber, 1964, and thereafter will be the pool of miscellaneous 
composing room employees in Printers' League affiliates. 

Under the new program, these miscellaneous employees, 
now numbering approximately 1,000, may apply for apprentice 
positions. The former method of selection placed great em- 
phasis upon the length of employment. in the industry. Al- 
though credit for past service will be granted in the seldebion 
process, competitive examinations and interviews conducted by 
independent in Suceaais will now be the determining factor, Mr. 
Kheel said. 

In the recent past, the number of apprentices inden- 


tured each year has averaged 100. 
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The 1964 examinations and interview procedure will 


be open to miscellaneous composing room employees between the 


ages of 18 and 26 who have a high school diploma or the equi- 


valent, who are physically able to perform the work, and who 
have been or will have been employed for six months in the 
industry at October 1, 1964. 

First step in the selection of the 1965 group will 
be aptitude tests, to be administered by the New York State 


Employment Service. Personal interviews by NYSES counselors 


will follow, as a means of supplementing the Services' evalua- 


tion of the applicant's potential ability to learn the print- 


ing trade. The School of Printing will then conduct examina- 
‘tions reflecting the applicant's sehooling in grammar and 


mathematics and the skills and experience already acquired 


through his exposure to composing room operations. 

When the scores obtained through this procedure and 
through computation of credit for past service become avail- 
able, the new positions will be filled by those with the high- 
est: scores. 

About one-third of the 1,000 potential applicants 
are members of minority groups. 

Mr. Kheel pointed out that the new method of selec- 
tion will -result in a-higher level of skill among new appren- 
tices, by providing opportunity for more rapid advancement in 
the trade to those who heretofore have been required to serve 


as helpers in the composing room for a period of years before 


a 2 . _~—er 


qualifying. As a result, many able young men have been mov- 
ing out of the trade. 

Since the testing process has been entirely re- 
| moved from management and the Union and placed under the 
supervision of impartial agencies, Mr. Kheel said the program 
would fulfill the parties' contract obligation to select ap- 
pvehtioes on the basis of qualification and aptitude and 
"without regard to race, creed, color, sex or national origin.” 
He was named in the contract as arbitrator of any disputes 
arising from complaints of discrimination in the hiring of 
miscellaneous composing room employees or challenges of the 
annual apprentices’ examination results. 


Mr. Kheel noted that Local 6 has never given any 


particular preference to relatives of members in the selection 


of apprentices. : 

The parties have agreed, in addition to the appren- 
tice selection program described, to intensify their efforts 
to. publicize throughout the community job openings in the mis- 


| cellaneous pool from which apprentices are chosen. 
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SUGGESTED COMMENTS OF THEODORE W. KHEEL AT PRESS 
CONFERENCE ON COMPOSING ROOM APPRENTICE SELECTION PROGRAM 


It is my belief that the selection procedures 
adopted by the Union and Industry are the most extensive 
and meaningful procedures for the selection of apprentices 
on a truly impartial basis that have thus far been devised. 
They may well prove to be a model for other industries to 
follow. | 

in devising these procedures, the parties were 


guided by four principal considerations: 


1. That the testing procedures were not only 


fair and objective but that they would appear clearly to 
all applicants to be fair and objective. The purpose here 


was to provide motivation for applications from Negro and > 


Puerto Rican young men and to remove any conscious or sub- 


‘conscious reluctance on their part to apply because o: a 
feeling that the selection process was stacked against 
them. & 


2. That no latent bias was contained in any of 
the testing procedures. | 

3u3 That notification of and information about 
the opportunities to enter the selecting process were got- 
ten to Negro and Puerto Rican young men in the communities 


in which they live. | 


a ee ee 
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4, .That procedures were established for impartial 
review through final and binding arbitration of the adequacy 
| | of the selecting process as well as its application in any 


specific case. 


In furtherance of these principles, the parties 


have seen to it that: | 


“= eee einen 


) Ls Neither the Union nor any company in the In- 
dustry has anything to do with the selection of individual 


et et A tec a a tet 


candidates. Moreover, the Union has nothing to do even 
with the selection of ginthebes entering the pool of mis- 
cellaneous workers from which applicants for apprenticeship 
_.will come. While the companies hire miscellaneous employ- 
. ees in the first instance, up to the present over one-third 
of such employees are Negro or Puerto Rican. Furthermore, 
any complaint by an individual about initial employment or 
apprentice selection can be taken not only to the State 
Commission For Human Rights but through the special proce- 
dures for impartial review and arbitration incerporated by 
_ the Union and Industry. in the contract. 
2, The New York State Employment Service and the 
School of Printine, as eminently qualified impartial agen- 
| oe ee ae cies, were specifically designated to devise the tests for 
‘selecting ‘apprenticés and to administer the tests. Further- 
more, the School of Printing was designated to compile the 
list of candidates who qualified in the order of their scor- 
ing and to certify the list to the Union and the Industry 


for the selection of apprentices strictly in numerical or- 
der of their scores. 

Se ‘The New York State Employment Service and 
the School of Printing were specifically asked to devise 
‘tenting procedures which would stress the ability of an 
applicant to learn rather than his accumulated knowledge 
and experience. The purpose here was to make sure that 
any latent bias in the testing procedures prejudicial to 
minority group candidates did not exist. | 

In reviewing suggested testing materials prepared 
by the School of Printing, the Joint Board was concerned 
about the difficulty of some of the questions. While the 

test would be applied uniformly to all candidates, the. 
> Boupe was concerned lest individual candidates, unaware of 
the reaction of their competitors, become unduly ‘alarmed 
and therefore discouraged about their ability to pass the 
remaining tests. ‘The Board suggested, therefore, a sim- 
plification of the materials incorporated in this test. 
But the determination of the materials ultimately to be 
included.in this or any other test will remain with the 
testing agencies. 

4, Notification of and information about these 
procedures through this press conference as well as by di- 
rect communication with civil rights organizations and 
through normal and vocational high schools will be spread 
to the fullest extent possible in the communities in which 
potential applicants live. fhe purpose here is to make 


sure that Negro and Puerto Rican young men know about the 
ovenined au how to apply for and enter the pool of miscel- 
laneous workers from which applicants for apprenticeship 
will come. : 

. 5. The procedures for impartial review include 
not only the right of any individual to claim either that 
he was discriminated against in any way, shape or form be- 
cause of his rece, creed, color or place of national ori- 
gin but to invoke the assistance of any individual or or- 
ganization in furtherance of his claim. In addition, it 
is planned that. the arbitrator designated to hear any such 
case will not only weigh the evidence submitted but make 
certain that any claim of discrimination has been thorough- 
ly investigated. Moreover, the Union and Industry have 
indicated their willingness to eet with and consider any 
suggestions for improvements in the procedures advanced 
“by ‘any interested individuals or organizations and to have 


_ the. suggestions if necessary subjected to impartial review. 
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Amalaqamated Meat Cutters and — 
Bustohiel"Wicalindien of North America _— 


THOMAS J. LLOYD 


AFL—CciO 
Repty To: 
INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 2800 NORTH SHERIDAN ROAD HARRY L. MITCHELL 
pg oo CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS a - 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
PHONE: 477-4204 
April 17, 1964 
Sr 
Q° 
gh 
Mr. Gordon R. Carey ~S 
Assistant to the National Director 
CORE 
35 Park Row 


New York 38, N.Y. 
Dear Mr. Carey: 


This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 27th in reference to 
the problems of the menhaden fishermen in Plaquemines Parish, Lousiana, as 
well as to the plight of farm workers throughout the South. 


While I was in New Orleans on April 7, Mr. Haley and I tried to get together 
to discuss these matters, but Miss Hamilton was in the hospital, Mr. Haley 
and I did talk over the telephone after I had missed him at his office. I do 
not know whether I will be in New Orleans again any time soon. 


However, I am planning on attending the hearings of the National Advisory. 
Committee on Farm Labor in Washington May 18 and 19, and I trust that it will 
be possible for us to get together at that time. 


I hear that Mr. Farmer will be one of the principal speakers at the International 
Union convention of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters which is to be held in Miami in 
mid July. Maybe he can hebp shake up this 67 year old labor organization to become 
more active in the organization of Negro workers in its jurisdiction. 


I shall look forward to meeting with you in Washington. 


Mitel. 


H.L. Mitchell 
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Check the class of service desired: 
otherwise this message will be 
sent as a fast telegram 
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INTERNATIONAL SERVICE \ 


Check the class of service desired; 


otherwise the message will be 
sent at the full rate 


ee rteR W. P. MARSHALL, presioent ) = “SHIP 
[ NO. WoS.-CL. OF Svc.] PD. OR COLL. ] CASH NO. . CHARGE TO THE ACCOUNT OF TIME FILED 4 
| | | 1 CORE - Congress of Racial Equality | x [4/4 4 | 


Send the following message, subject to the terms on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


MAYOR ROBERT WAGNER 

CITY HALL 

NEW YORK CITY 

CONTINUED DEFIANCE BY PLUMBERS LOCAL 2 OF THELR OBLIGATIONS TO THE PEOPLE OF NEW | 
YORKCITY, OF CITY AND STATE ANTI*DISCRIMINATION LAWS AND OF THETR CONTRACT MUST 

BE CONDEMNED BY ACTION. CANCELLING THE CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT IS NOT THE ANSWER. 
FAR PREFERABLE IS THE RECRUITMENT OF OTHER QUALIFIED JOURNEYMAN PLUMBERS TO 
FULFILL THE CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT. THE CITY MUST NOT BACK DOWN. 1..AM ALSO ASKING 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY HOGAN TO MOVE FOR INDICTMENTS OF THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE © 
EXCLUSION OF THESE FOUR FROM THE UNION, SUCH EXCLUSION IS A VIOLATION OF THEIR 
RIGHTS. IT ALSO IMPERILS OUR CONFIDENCE IN THE WLLLINGNESS AND DETERMINATION OF ; 
CITY OFFICIALS TO PROTECT THE KLGHTS OF THE HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF NEGROES AND 

PUERTO RICANS. SUCH LACK OF CONFIDENCE CAN ONLY FURTHER AFFECT OUR ABILITY TO WORK 


‘TOGETHER FOR COMMON GOALS OF JUSTICE AND DIGNITY, 


gv 


key | | JAMES FARMER 
Oy CORE NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
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Send the following message, subject to the terms on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 
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DISTRICT ATTORNEY FRANK HOGAN 
CRIMINAL COURT BUILDING 

NEW YORK CITY 

FOR SOME MONTHS CORE REPRESENTATIVES HAVE DISCUSSED WITH YOU THE POSSIBILITY OF 
SECURING INDICTMENTS UNDER SECTION 41 AND 43 THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR! EXCLUDING 


NEGROES FROM THE BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES. ‘THE CONTINUAL EXCLUSION OF 


JERRY GONZALES, BERNARD ALLMAN, JOSE RODRIGUEZ, AND ISAAC BORGES SEEMS TO ME TO 
WARRANT A GRAND JURY INDICTMENT UNDER THESE SECTIONS. FAILURE TO TAKE ACTION WILL 
MAKE A MOCKERY OF OUR DETERMINATION TO END PRESENT ABUSES AND TO PROTECT NEGRO AND 
PUERTO RICAN CITIZENS FROM OUTRAGEOUS DISCRIMINATION. SUCH ACTION MUST BE TAKEN 
QUICKLY, 3 


JAMES FARMER 
CORE NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
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CITY DESK 
AP 
75 WEST STREET 220 EAST LOND ST. 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK CITy | 
CITY DESK CITY DESK CITY DESK 


AMSTERDAM NEWS N.Y. HERALD: TRIBUNE N.Y. WORLD TELEGRAM 
2340 EIGHTH AVE. 230 W. 41ST STREET 125 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK CITY 


| (RHE FOLLOWING TELEGRAM WAS SENT THIS A.M. TO D.A. FRANK HOGAN WITH FURTHER EXPLANATORY ONE 


TO MAZOR WAYNER: 

| “DISTRICT ATTORNEY FRANK BOGAN 

. CRIMINAL COURT BUILDING 

FOR SOME MONTHS CORE REPRESENTATIVES HAVE DISCUSSED WITH YOU THE POSSIBILITY OF SECURING 
INDICTMENTS UNDER SECTION 41 AND 43 THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR EXCLUDING NEGROES FROM THE BUILD 
ING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES. THE CONTINUAL EXCLUSION OF (JERRY GONZALES, BERNARD ALLMAN, 
JOSE REDRIGUIZ, AND ISSAC BRRGES SEEMS TO ME TO WARRANT A GRAND JURY INDICTMENT UNDER THESE 
SECTIONS. . FAILURE TO TAKE ACTION WILL MAKE A MOCKERY OF OUR DETERMINATION TO END PRESENT 


AB is | 
ABUSES AND TO PROTECT NEGRO AND PUERTO RICAN CITIZENS FROM OUTRAGEOUS DISCRIMINATION. SUCH 


ACTION MUST BE TAKEN QUICKLY. 
} JAMES FARMER 
CORE NATIONAL DIRECTOR" 


VAL COLEMAN . | 
ASST. COMMUNITY RELATIONS DIRECTOR 


Mr. H. L. Mitchell 
International Representative 
Box 5816 


Lake Charles, Ia. 70602 
Dear Mr. Mitchell: 


In sone of earlier correspontence you mentioned that 
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THOMAS J. LLOYD Repiy To: 
INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 2800 NORTH SHERIDAN ROAD HARRY L. MITCHELL 
PATRICK €. GORMAN = cH ' CAG oO : 4, ILLI N oO ' Ss sal aa REPRESENTATIVE 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 70602 
PHONE: 477-4204 
Mareh 13, 196k 


Mr. Gordon R. Carey 

Assistant to the National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 
New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Carey: 


I have your letter of March 11, in reply to the one I wrote to Mr. Farmer in 
reference to the plight of the fishermen who worked last season at Empire, La. 
in Plaquemines Parish. 


| I will prepare and attach to this letter a statement concerning the problems of 

ve these men. I assume that you would want to use this as a basis for a letter to 

_ your chapters and perhaps, even a press statement to the Negro newspapers. I 
would hope that yeomrcommunication would also be sent to those in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Texas teo. If you will send me a copy, I will see that it gets 
to some of the leaders of the movement to organize the union. They all know of 
CORE and what you say would go further than anything the Union said officially. 


In my experience here with thege fishermen, I have found that the nearer we get 

to the scene of the struggle for racial equality, the more militant and 
enthusiastic the workers are for organizing the union. For instance, in Pascagoula, 
Miss. a few nights ago, we had an organizing meeting at which I counted 13 men. 
Later, others arrived and could not even find standing room in the small Masonic 
Hall. These men are also fairly young, 25 to hO years old. 


I think I have met Miss Hamilton at an AFI-CIO meeting, or at least I did meet 
some young lady representing CORE from New Orleans. I also know Mr. Haley, having 
worked with him when he came down to Fayette and Haywood County in the winter of 
1960-61. I will be back in New Orleans on April 5 to 7, attending the AFI-CIO 
State convention, and will look forward to talking with Miss Hamilton and Mr. Haley. 
Perhaps we can come up with some further ideas on the Plaquemines Parich situation. 


In reference to organising farm workers in the South or anywhere else, organized 
laber is willing to adopt resolutions in conventions and support legislation, but 
they don't rs to take responsibility for organizing a union. As you may Pr 
Phil Randol others associated with him in the National Sharecroppers Fund 
put the J ) on the spot and they tossed in a half million dollars to organise 
farm ers in California. Unfortunately, these with experience in the field were 
excluded f¥om active participation. That's why I am where I am now. Even though 
we are not aétively engaged in organising farm workers, we are trying to do scme- 
thing for the same group of people in industries related to agriculture where it 
seems that unions can be organised on the basis of a return on the "investment" 
being made by the international unien. Nearly all of the people I am working with 
are Negrees and originally came from the farms. 


I have a letter from the Secretary of the National Sharecroppers Fund saying that 
they may hold another session in Washington some time in May on farm labor. It 
seems to me, that could be the eccasion when Walter Reuther's AFI-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept., the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and others could be called in and asked 
te underwrite a Southern Agricultural Organising re to be carried on in 
connection with CORE’s voter registration drive. P I could even have some 
role in such a campaign, if only in an advisory capacity. $50,000 a year for such 
@ purpose would go a long way and much more money would be a waste. 


I shall appreciate hearing from you again in reference to the above. 


Sincerely yours, 


cc: Miss Mary Hamilton 
Miss Fay Bennett 
Mr. Richard Haley 
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JACOB PADAWER a 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
127 WEST 43rD STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


PLAZA 7-2965 


May 16, 1964 

To the Press: 
When CORE began its sitein last Monday rnaeks at. lle Fourth Avenue, NYC, 

against. the Plumbers Union, its leaders informed the landlord, Broadloom 

Carpet Corporation, that they would not interfere with the usual use of 

ths halls and entrance of the building with regard to other tenants and 

users than the Plumbers Union; that they would permit free ingress and 

egress for all, but that the Plumbers! people would have to step upon 

We informed the Police and Fire officials 

that. in the circumstances we would not be im a position to take legal 


or over tiem to get in and out. 


action, under section 2036 of the Penal Law. or otherwise; but that the 
Plumbers Union would be im a position to do so. 

We checked regularly with the other tenants and users and found that. 
the sit-ineers, who soon became stand-in=-ers to avoid embarrassment to 
people going in and out, were courteous and well-behaved at ald times. 

They borrowed a broom, mop and pail and kept the halls clean. Upon examina~ 
tion last night after the matter was settled, os found that there was no 
damage of any kind to the property, and no complaints of any kind by the 
tenants other than the Plumbers Union. 

The Police officials who maintaindd the vigil on the scene were at 
all times courteous, cooperative and available. 


They offered unlimited 
assistance in the building and outside. 
Whether such @ demonstzamtion is permissible inside the public halls 
of a building as they are on the outside of a building was not for the 
landlord to decide as long as no harm was done to him or to the people 
using the building legitimately. Whatever claim th Union raised was 


between the Union and Core. 
Jack Padawer, attorney for the landlord. 
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—" TELEGRAM mo [role 


W. P. MARSHALL. Presioent 


The filing time shown in the date line on domestic telegrams is LOCAL TIME at point of origin. Time of receipt is LOCAL TIME at point of destination 
z NUJ57S (€51)SYA652 1204 WAY 20 PMS 03 
SY ABCO9S NL PD ALBANY NY 20 LD Ni6nS 
3 JAMES FARMER, NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
CORE 38 PARK ROW NYK 
S NEW YORK STATE EMPLOYEES COUNCIL 50 PLANS TO PICKET THE THRUWAY'S 
NYACK SHOP AT EXIT 12 AT 10300 AsMe ON MONDAY, MAY 25. 
~ THE PURPOSE OF THE PICKET IS TO FOCUS ATTENTION ON UNRESMLVED 
GRIEVANCES AND ON THE AUTHORITY'S HIRING POLICY WHICH DISCRIMINATES 
J AGAINST MINORITY PEOPLE 
AL WURF, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR NEW YORK STATE EMPLOYEES COUNCIL 
50 AFSCME AFL-CIO 17 DOVE ST 
ALBANY 10 NEW YORK. ~ 
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JUL 101964 


National © 
Labor 


institute of Human Relations *,165 East 56 Street, New York 22, N. Y. ¢ Plaza 1-4000 


Mr. James Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 
Dear Jim: 
Enclesed is a letter I just sent to the NEW YORK TIMES. 
I thought you might be interested in seeing it. 
All the best. 


Cordially yours, 


Service 


Harry Fleischman, Director 
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The New York Times 


Editor 


229 West L3rd Street 
Wow York, New Tork 


Dear Sirs 


The Haticnal Labor Relations Board revocation of the certification of 
the Independent Metal Workers Union (not a part of the AFL-CIO) as bare 
gaining agent for the euployees of the Hughes Tool Company in Uouston, 
Texas, because of that wiion's racially discriminatory practices, is to — 
be hailed. In that case, the NIN ruled unenimonsly that allewhite Local 
1 was guilty because it failed to orocess a grievance filed by Ivary 


Davis, who belonged to alletiesro local 2. The refusal to process the 


grievance for reason of race was considered iliezal coarcion of enploycese 


Trae, the minority of the Board made its findings against the union because 
the discrimination against Ivory Davia was based on his mexbership in ons 
local rather than another. These two men orgued that Congress never intended 
the Nationsl Labor Relations Act to encompass racial discrimination as such, - 
but only when discrimination was based on wunicn mombership considerationse 
The three-man majority, however, took the position that whenover a union 
practices discrimination based on racial lines, it has committed an unfair 
labor practicee If their raling stands, the Doerd will have a wide varicty 
of neasures with which to counter union discrininatione 


Let us first examine some difficulties which might arise. If the only method 
the Bonrd coulé employ to penalize a discriminatory union was to decertify it, 
could not cases develop in which employers or anti-union elements micsht trump 
up charges of discrimination to remove collective bargaining rights from a 
union, and union protection from all its mexbers? In addition; is it not 
true that the threat of decertification means little to many unions, perticau=- 


arly in the building trades, because thoy have never been certified in the 


first place? Such unions gencrally rely on their ow economic power in 
relation to enployers and other wions, rather than Taft-llartley protection. 


What remedies can we suggest? 


1) Where the Board finds a union guilty of discrimination, it could — 
give the union a chance to purge itself to escape décertification by 
ending its discriminatory practices within a brief specified period 

of timee The Bosrd could, of course, spell cat the precise acts that 
the union would have to tdke to prove it was no longer guilty of biase. 


e > . é e a ‘ 


Editor, The Hew York Times : mee : July 6, 196) 


2) Last years, the NLAB iasuod an order requiring Oparating Engineors 
Local 136 of Long Island, New York, to set up a nonediscrininatory hiring _ 
f and referral system, and to submit quarterly reports te the Now York 
Regional Director of the NLRB on hiring practices and job referrals ine 
volving menbers ofa reform group in the union, who had suffered dise 
crimination because of their political opposition to the union edministra= 
tione Obviously, if the Board could put the union hiring hall under 

NLRB supervision for a year because of discrimination ecsainst reform | 
monbers of a union, now it can exercise the same power against locals _ 


hood of Electrical Workers 4n Hartford, Conn. refused to obey a mandate 
of its internatimal union to cease its discriminatory practices, the 

Connecticut Civil Rights Commission ordered tho iccal to grant manbor= 

ship to two Negro applicentse when th: Local still refused to obey the 

State FEPC body, a State court fined the Local $2,000, with an additional | 

fine of $500 for every week that passed before the applicants were adnitted 
_ Znte the unton. The Local complied immediately. Is this not another 

— the HLEB could use a:ainst this type of unfair labor 

practice ae 


Certainly wo want to use every possible effective procedure to elicinate 
discrinination based on race, religion or national origine Sut at the sane 
time, decertification per se is not always appropriate. ~ don"t want to 
throw cut the baby with the dirty bath watere 


Sincerely yours; 


Harry Fleischman, Director . 
National Labor Service 
The Anexican Jowish Committee 


= vhich discriminate on grounds of race, religion or netionel origins a | 
3) Anumber of years ago, when Local 35 of the Tnterwatsoned irethaes ait a 
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“United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 


. © PLAZA 3-1960 


ALBERT J. FITZGERALD Wea JAMES J. MATLES ROBERT C. KIRKWOOD 


General President General Secretary-Treasurer 


September 29, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer, Exec. Sec. 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


ga > 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Enclosed are two publications recent ly issued by 
our International Union, 


The brochure entitled, "A Union Speaks Out On 
Goldwaterism" contains the statement adopted by our 
29th International Convention, held in New York City, 
September 14-18, on the 1964 presidential election. 


The other brochure contains an analysis of 
Senator Barry Goldwater's voting récord in the Senate 


from 1953 to 1964. 
We thought you may be interested in these two 


publications. 
mime gy yours, 
Ge ppetds. Jijesllae 
/y JAMES 4, MATLES 
v, General Secretary-Treasurer 
JIM: k 
Enc losure 
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he voted on vital 
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in the Senate... 
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THE BARRY G0 


ORGANIZED LABOR - CIVIL RIGHTS 


On issues directly affecting the organized labor move- 
ment, Goldwater has voted wrong at every opportunity 
since he entered the Senate in 1953. 


In 1953 he voted against a proposal to send defense 
department work to distressed areas of high unemploy- 
ment. 


The next year he voted for the appointment of an 
employers representative on the Natl. Labor Relations 
Board, stacking the Board against labor. He voted for a 
bill to make the Taft-Hartley Law more anti-labor. He 
voted on all tests for the Brownell-Butler anti-labor bill to 
license unions, and give the SACB power to destroy 
them. 


In 1956 he voted for a measure providing government 
subsidies to runaway shops.’ He voted against aid to 
depressed areas. 


In 1958 he voted three times against extension and 
improvement of unemployment insurance. He voted 
against the area redevelopment act. He voted against a 
requirement that the 40-hour week and the payment of 
the prevailing wage be made mandatory in work done 
under the community facilities act. He voted for all of 
Senator Knowland's efforts to amend the Taft-Hartley 
Act to make it more anti-labor. He voted on all tests 
against labor on the Kennedy-lves bill to facilitate law- 
suits against unions. 


The next year he twice voted against temporary un- 
employment compensation extension for the long-time 
jobless. He voted against increasing public assistance 
grants for aid to the needy, the old and children. He 
voted for the Landrum-Griffin Act, taking an extreme 
anti-labor position on all votes. 


In 1960 he voted against aid to depressed areas. He 
voted against increasing and extending the coverage of 
the federal minimum wage law. 


In 1961 he voted against the manpower retraining bill. 
He voted .against a proposal that would have provided 
that Mexican labor imported by the food-growing and 
processing corporations of the Southwest would be paid 
90 percent of the going wage for American agricultural 


labor. 


During the same year he again voted in three separate 
votes against efforts to extend the coverage and increase 
the amount of the minimum wage law. 


In 1962 he voted against the provision of the foreign 
trade bill that provided higher unemployment compensa- 
tion and other adjustment aid to workers whose jobs 
might be eliminated by the new law. He kept his. low- 
wage record unblemished by voting against a proposal to 
bring sugar field workers under the provisions of the 
minimum wage law. 


Senator Goldwa: 
rights. In his first 
against a move wh 
otf a filibuster on c 


*against bringing a 


In 1957 he vote 
entfeeble civil right 
feeble measure the 
very few right vote 

In 1958 he voter 
to undermine Supr 
rights and civil lib 
votes on a variety | 

In 1959 he votec 
to make it possible 
on civil rights: 

In 1960 he votec 
in federal election: 
that the Attorney | 
civil rights, not just 

In 1961 he voted 
and at the end, age 
off filibuster agains 

In 1962 he votec 
poll tax in federal 
invoking cloture to 
an end to the abu 
South. 

As is well-known, 
that was finally ado 


TEST BAN TREAT 


In 1963, the pri 
Administration was 
throughout the wor 
Goldwater voted ac 


MEDICARE 


In 1960, Sen. Ge 
amendment to the 
cal care for the age 

In 1962 he votec 
the Public Welfare 
program of hospital 
under Social Securit 


SOCIAL SECURIT 


In 1956 he skippe 
states for aid to the 
against a bill to per 
50. He voted for a. 
age 62 with reduce 
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r Goldwater has consistently voted against civil 
his first year in the Senate, 1953, he voted 
move which would have made it easier to shut 

uster on civil rights legislation. In 1956 he voted 

ringing a civil rights bill to the Senate floor. 

] he voted for all efforts to water down and 

civil rights legislation, but voted right on the 

sasure that ultimately was adopted, one of the 
right votes in his career. 

3 he voted for a medley of dixiecrat proposals 

nine Supreme Court decisions upholding civil 

1 civil liberties. The record shows four wrong 

a variety of such proposals. 

) he voted against a change in the Senate rules 

— to invoke cloture in case of a filibuster 

ghts. 3 

) he voted to table a bill outlawing the poll tax 

| elections. His vote helped to kill a proposal 

Attorney. General be empowered to protect all 

5, not just the right to vote. 
he voted twice, at the beginning of the session 

> end, against moves to make it possible to shut 

fer against civil rights legislation. 

he voted again against a move to abolish the 

in federal elections. He voted twice against 

loture to end a filibuster against a bill to put 

» the abuse of literacy tests for voters in the 


ell-known, he voted against the civil rights bill 
inally adopted in July, 1964. 


TREATY 


3, the principal achievement of the Kennedy 
ation was the atomic test ban treaty hailed 
t the world as a contribution to peace. Sen. 
r voted against ratification. 


, Sen. Goldwater voted against the Anderson 
it to the Social Security Law to provide medi- 
»r the aged under Social Security. 

he voted to kill an Anderson amendment to 
; Welfare Bill, which would have provided a 
»f hospital and nursing home care for the aged 


ial Security. 
CURITY 


he skipped a vote to increase federal grants to 
aid to the aged, blind and disabled. He voted 
bill to permit disabled workers to retire at age 
ted for a measure to permit women to retire at 
th reduced benefits. He voted against a pro- 


D... L3o8-1964 


vision authorizing states to disregard the first $50 earned 
monthly in allocating public assistance funds, to permit 
the needy to earn up to $600 a year without reduction 
of benefits. 


McCARTHYISM 


In 1953 Sen. Goldwater voted against censuring Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy. He voted for the Brownell-Butler Law 
placing unions under the jurisdiction of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. He voted for various measures 
to make it more difficult for accused individuals to de- 
fend themselves against informers. He voted for con- 
tinuing loyalty oaths for students and voted for a bill to 
give state anti-subversion bills priority over federal laws. 


BIG BUSINESS GIVEAWAYS 


In his first year in the Senate Goldwater voted twice 
for giveaways of U.S. tidelands oil interests. He voted to 
cancel a $2 billion debt owed to the U.S. government by 
West Germany in return for the German's promise to 


_ pay defaulted pre-Hitler bonds in the hands of American 


and Nazi bankers and speculators. He voted for a bill to 
give away U.S. owned plants at cut rate prices. 

He voted for the “rich man’s tax bill” of 1954, pro- 
viding many benefits to corporations and the wealthy, 
crumbs for those with low incomes. 

In 1955 he voted for a give-away of 88 percent of all 
the government-built wartime rubber plants to four rub- 
ber and three oil corporations. 

In 1956 he voted for a bill to raise natural gas rates to 
consumers. 

In 1957 he led a fight to block the expansion of the 
TVA. 

In 1959 he voted for retaining the enormous "'deple- 
tion'’ allowance that allows oil and gas companies and 
oil millionaires to escape a large portion of their taxes. 

In 1961 he voted against permitting the generation of 
electricity by waste steam at the Hanford nuclear fuel 
plant, thus carrying on his crusade against publicly 
produced power. 

In 1962 he voted for the $25 billion Telstar giveaway 
of taxpayers’ money, primarily to the Am. Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. In the same year he voted to grant a 7 
percent tax cut to corporations automating their plants. 


1963 


In 1963 there were only two major votes, the first on 
the Test Ban Treaty, and the second on the tax reduction 
bill. Senator Goldwater voted against both. 


1964 


Thus far in 1964, the only major items of business have 
been the civil rights bill and the anti-poverty bill. The 
Senator voted against both. 


REPRINTED FROM 
THE UE NEWS, JULY 27, 1964 


IS BARRY GOLDWATER JUST AN 
‘OLD FASHIONED CONSERVATIVE”? 


Current efforts to portray Sen. Barry Gold- 
water, Republican candidate for President of 
the United States, as just a crusty old store- 
keeper with old-fashioned conservative prin- 
ciples, who has somehow attracted the sup- 
port of a rightist lunatic fringe without him- 
self being part of it, are belied by the Senc- 
tor’s own record in Congress. 


The record shows the Senator to be fully 
deserving of the enthusiastic support of the 
ultra-right, pro-fascist forces that captured 
control of the Republican Convention and 
are in a strategic position to capture control 
of the national apparatus of the Republican 
Party. 


The record gives also a horrifying insight 
into the kind of government Goldwaterism 
would give to the United States. 


It would be a government uncompromis- 
ingly set against the interests and welfare of 
organized labor, of workers, of the poor, of 
the unemployed, of the needy, of the aged, 
of underprivileged children, of the small to 
medium farmer, of the Negro — in short, 
against the interests of the vast majority of 
the people of the United States. 


/ CHECK THE GOLDWATER 
VOTING RECORD 1933-1964 
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A UNION SPEAKS OUT ON... 


Why it makes 1964 
different 


What it really 
represents 


How it came to 
power 


Its threat to 
unions 


Its threat to all 
democratic institutions 
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WHY LABOR HAS A VITAL STAKE IN 
THE 1964 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


The 1964 
Presidential 
Election 


A resolution adopted by the 29th 
UE International Convention 
September 14-18, 1964 


Tae conditions under which American work- 
ers must carry on their struggle for a better life 
have been changed for the worse by the politi- 
cal events of the past few months, and may 
suffer an even greater and more damaging 
change in the future. The capture of the Re- 
publican National Convention by the forces of 
virulent right-wing reaction and the present na- 
tional election campaign will profoundly affect 
the conditions under which our Union will 
have to carry on its work in the coming years. 


The fight to provide jobs for our millions of 
unemployed, the necessary nationwide battle to 
rescue two-fifths of our citizens from poverty 
and deprivation, the fight to free the Negro 
people from political and economic oppression, 
the fight for a national program of medical care, 
the hope of the world for peace—all of these 
would suffer a catastrophic setback with the 
election of Senator Barry Goldwater to the 
Presidency of the United States. 


This union has never hesitated to criticize the 
inadequacies of what has been accomplished in 
these fields. However, the too-slow progress that 
has been made would give way to retrogression 
should the reactionary forces that have co- 
alesced around the Goldwater candidacy succeed 
in putting their candidate into office 
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OF GOLDWATERISM WERE 
IN McCARTHYISM 


prical process that has culminated in 
> of one of the two major parties by 
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the forces of the extreme right wing has gone 
on under the name “McCarthyism”, after one of 
its most notorious practitioners. Many Demo- 
crats and Republicans who now sincerely de- 


_ plore the take-over of the G.O.P. helped to pave 


the way for it. The take-over by Goldwater to- 
day, which these forces now lament, was made 
possible by their own past refusals, through 
political opportunism or cowardice, to oppose 
McCarthyism or to attempt to undo the damage 
it had done. This process of McCarthyism, and 
the yielding to it, continues even today and 
plays a part in the present political campaign. 
It is high time that those in both parties who 
sincerely oppose the rise of an American form 
of fascism learned that successful opposition to 
Goldwaterism cannot be based upon yielding to 
the very forces that brought him to power over 
the Republican Party. 


GOLDWATER'S NOMINATION 
“McCARTHYISM'S GREATEST TRIUMPH" 


The UE, which has consistently warned 
against the danger that McCarthyism posed to 
the whole country, even when such warnings 
brought dangerous reprisals, sees in the nomina- 
tion of Goldwater McCarthyism’s greatest tri- 
umph to date. 


REPUBLICANS CAN'T CHANGE GOLDWATER 


It is in this context that we must evaluate the 
effort to “reunify” the Republican Party, which 
was seriously split on issues of principle before 
and during the national convention. Some Re- 
publican candidates have refused to betray their 
principles by supporting the national Republi- 
can ticket, Other Republican politicians, who 
are rallying around Goldwater under the ban- 
ner of party regularity, offer the excuse that 
they are trying to influence Goldwater to “clari- 
fy” his position so that they can support him. 


- » 


GOP POLITICIANS' SUPPORT SERVES AS 
CLOAK FOR GOLDWATER'S UGLY APPEAL 


Goldwater’s views do not need clarification. 
No matter what efforts are made to explain 
away the positions he has taken and the votes 
he has cast, the fundamental basis of his appeal 
for votes remains the same. It is an appeal for 
the votes of the Mississippi murderers, the Ku 
Kluxers, the John Birchers, the warmongers, the 
despisers of the poor. Nothing that any Republi- 
can politician can do will change that. All they 
can accomplish is to lend their names and repu- 
tations to cloak an ugly appeal to all that is 
worst in our society and to betray decent, life- 
long Republicans into voting for it. 

Americans who have often asked in wonder, 
“How could the German people have accepted 
Hitler?” may well ponder what is going on be- 
fore their eyes in American politics today. 


GOLDWATER THREAT SO SERIOUS, 
JOHNSON MUST BE ELECTED 


In the light of the foregoing, the UE believes 
that the interests of its membership and of the 
nation will best be served by the retention of 
Lyndon B. Johnson in the Presidency of the 
United States. Traditionally, the UE has not 
made political endorsements. The election cam- 
paign of 1964, however, represents no ordinary 
contest between candidates of the Republican 
and Democratic parties. The Goldwater can- 
didacy represents a radical departure from the 
historic principles of the Republican Party and 
represents so serious a threat to the member- 
ship of UE and the entire nation that we are 
confident that our judgment in this instance will 
find agreement among the vast majority of our 
membership. 


LABOR MUST INSIST DEMOCRATS DO NOT 
YIELD TO GOLDWATERISM 


As Union members and citizens we must feel 
the most profound interest in the manner in 
which the Democratic Party responds to the 
threat posed by the forces that brought Gold- 
water to the fore. There have always been strong 
forces within both parties who would welcome 
a reorientation of American politics farther to- 
ward the right—toward concentration on arma- 
ments and war, and away from concern with the 
unmet needs of the people. The American labor 
movement would betray the interests of its 
membership if it did not bring its full influence 
to bear against any tendency within the Demo- 
cratic Administration to give ground to the 
Goldwater forces. It is by boldly battling these 
ugly forces of reaction on every front, that the 
President will deserve and win the overwhelm- 
ing support of the American people. 
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Business Representative 
WARREN W. MORSE 


9/22/6), 


Dear Gordon: 
The enclosed statement does no violence to truth since 
we are, in fact, the only Local which testifies before the 
Commissioners, or the Congressional Committees concerned with 
the District, on the broad issues, such as fair housing, etc. 
This statement, or one like it, wuld be very much 


appreciated, to be used as the lead-off quote, probably on 


“bus back page, of a brochure similar in format end content to 


& 


ee 


the one enclosed, but aimed at all D.C. employees, rather than 
any one particular groupe 


Thank you very mich for your cooperation. 


Fraternally, 
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Local | Is 


The Union For 


You 


Some Questions and Answers 
For Employees 


At St. Elizabeths Hospital 
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should all St. Elizabeths employees 
join Local 1? 


WHY 


WHO belongs to LOCAL 1? 
WHERE else is LOCAL | organized? 


WHAT is the American Federation 


of State, County and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO (AFSCME)? 


I t is the long-standing policy of St. Es and 
HEW, reinforced by Presidential Executive 
Order 10988, that it is of mutual advantage to 
both management and labor to have government 
workers represented by unions. LOCAL 1, 
AFSCME, long established at Freedmen’s 
Hospital, has more experience in dealing with 
HEW than any other union. 


S ome of you already belong to LOCAL 1, 

and you probably know that we are the 
exclusive bargaining agent for the Food Service 
Workers, more than 300 of whom belong to this 
local. All types of Government employees 
belong to LOCAL 1 .—professional, clerical, 
food service, skilled and unskilled laborers. On 
the back flap is a list of areas where LOCAL 


1 is organized. 


T he American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, is 
the largest union of public employees in the 
country, and the ONLY one with more than 
240,000 members. Mental hospital workers 
all over the country belong to AFSCME — 
no other union has this experience. 


ation 


e MAIN CREDIT for the recent pay raise for classified 


employees goes to union lobbying on the Hill —and this 
is true for every raise in the past 10 years. 


e NEARLY EVERY BENEFIT that goes along with Civil 


Service was union-initiated and union-won. Retirement policies, 
sick leave, annual leave, holidays —all reflect the union position. 


B THAT’S ONLY HALF THE STORY. 


Civil Service policy is very, very fine; 
UJ HEW policy is very, very fine; 
St. Elizabeths policy is very, very fine... 


T .. - You still have to live with your supervisor 
and with your supervisor’s supervisor. 


AND YOUR UNION IS YOUR CIVIL SERVICE WATCHDOG. 


e Work loads are negotiable. So are shift policies. 
Promotion systems are negotiable. So are the ways 
Performance Ratings are made. You needa union to 


NEGOTIATE on your behalf. Alone, you cannot do it. 
Only together. 


e Classifications don’t get rewritten 
by themselves. Grievances don’t 
correct themselves. 


e Employees, working together, part of an aggressive 
local, backed by a knowledgeable international, and 
part of the powerful AFL-CIO, can do things as a 
group that no single worker dares try by himself. 

And that is why... 


YOU NEED LOCAL | 
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Government Workers Union Local 1, AFSCME, 3 


is the exclusive bargaining agent for: 


Food Service Workers at St. Es 
All field workers in the D. C. Welfare Dept 


The Maintenance Branch and the Yard, Shops and Equipment 
Branch, D. C. Sewer Operations 


D. C. Construction and Repair Division 


Medical Technicians and Technologists at Howard University 
Cafeteria workers at Howard University 
Cafeteria workers at American University 


D. C. Division of Sanitation 


Local 1 has formal recognition and is now asking 


exclusive recognition for: 


D.C. Juvenile Court 

Freedmen's Hospital 

ae C. Buildings and Grounds Dept., Wage Board 
School Lunch Employees, D. C. 


LOCAL 1 
THE UNION THAT GETS THINGS DONE 


1834 9th St., N. W. 
Phone: 265-7899 
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American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees AFL-cIo 


GOVERNMENT WORKERS UNION LOCAL 1 


1834 9th. Street, N.W. Washington,D.C.,20001 Telephone 265-7899 


President Business Representative 
WILLIAM MIRENGOFF WARREN W. MORSE 


Vice President 9/22 /6h, 


GEORGE TILLMAN 


Financial Secretary 
JOHN W. ANDERSON ° : : 
_ Local One is known not only for the vigor with which it 
reasurer | 

RICHARD R. ATKINSON : : : 
Ssineines serves its members, but for its dedication and leadership 
THELMA KING 
Treaties in the fight for full racial equality and human decency in 
WILLIAM J. MILLER 
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| m in its contracts to preclude umarrented lay-offs. 


Phone: LOcust 8-2113 


Philadelphia Federation of Teachers 
LOCAL 3 e AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
34 South 17th St. e Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 


December 5, 1964 
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Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


ge 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


We are presently engaged in a Collective Bargaining 
election for recognition among Philadelphia's teachers. 
A statement from you in support of our organization would 
be of inestimable value in its effect on teachers and 
the community. Norman Hill suggested we write you. 


| The Philadelphia Federation of Teachers, affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO, has followed your efforts and rejoiced 
in your accomplishments in the Civil Rights Movement. 
In many instances we have acted with you on parallel lines. 
Like the rest of the labor movement we are acutely aware 
that economic improvement of individuals is basic to im- 
provement in all areas. 


As an organization we have supported Pennsylvania's 
Fair Housing Law, FEPC, State and local Human Relations 
Commission, the March on Washington, and the Civil Rights 
Bill. Our support of this bill was so strong that we 
were the only public school teachers' group invited by 
President Kennedy to his June, 1963, meeting of Educators 
for Civil Rights. Our National, the American Federation 
of Teachers, entered the Brown case Amicus, then expelled 
all segregated locals from the Union. 


Our present involvement in the Economic Opportunity 
program pins its hopes on achieving funds for pre-school 
programs for the very young, and job opportunities for 
the older students so that some financial assistance to 
them would cut down on drop-outs. 


Our total involvement with pupils whose needs are 
so great makes us anxious to implement George Meany's 
statement, "Mere acknowledgement, mere lip service to 
equal rights is not enough. The labor movement is com- 
mitted to a positive program for translating principle 

into reality on every front." 


AFFILIATED WITH: Pennsylvania Federation of Teachers 
A. PF. of L. — cS. L. O. 


Mr. James Farmer 
Page 2 
December 5, 1964 


To this purpose we pledge our organization. Your 
statement in our behalf could make us the elected organiza- 


tion, and give us the opportunity to carry out the pledge. 


Most sincerely, 


“ 


fama I. Mlabr  & 


Electrical Contractor 
STATE PERMIT #2880 


80 SHANLEY AVENUE e NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 07108 e Bigelow 3-5590 
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November 17, 1964 


Mr. James Farner. 
National Headquaters Core 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sir; 


| I am profoundly interested in your program recently started 
in the city of Boston, refered to inyour television interview Sunday, Novl15. 
and Nov,29,1964, 


I am first an advocator of our Civil Rights movement for my 
people, My work started in the field of unions in the north Jersey area, 

About six years ago we started an association of negro conte 
ractors,namely The NEWARK ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS AND ALLIED TRADES ASSN ,WITH 
ea membership of some fifty men, We opened offices in the heart of Newarks 
downtown section, which in avery short time created such a tremor in the 
white society ,we were asked to appear before the Mayors committee for so 
called inspection of our intentions, 

However from this so much attention was brought upon us,that 
the Civil Rights Commission, when it appeared in Newark, called me to testify 
against the Local #52 Electrical Union, My testimony can be found on record 
in The United States Civil Rights Commission report on Essex County. 

Following thie appearance I was question by political learders 
of State and City civil rights representatives, as to our possible reference 
to them of apprentices and journeymen in the various trades, I forced an issue 
with the Local #52 electrical union and the Housing Authority , and had placed 
in employment thre negroes as electricians, in the Housing Authority, Sometime 
later a list of some forty men of all trades weee submitted by me to the 
Newark Commission on Human Rights, 

I have other information with facts regarding other unions 
in this area. I shall if you bring ths program to Newark , help with any asse 


istance I can , 
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propos. 


Sincerely yours, 


dames Farmer 
National Director 


settlement that will enable 
their dedicated work with 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Staff Associate 


United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 


ELEVEN EAST FIFTY-FIRST STREET UE NEW YORK 22, N.Y. ° PLAZA 3-1960 


ALBERT J. FITZGERALD JAMES J. MATLES ROBERT ee KIRKWOOD 
General President General Secretary-Treasurer Director of Organization 


January 29, 1965 


Dear Friend: 


We are enclosing a reproduction of selected highlights of the 
life and accomplishments of Harriet Tubman which our Union, in keeping 
with our long established practice, has prepared in observance of Negro 
History Week. 


In commemorating Negro History Week in 1965, it is our hope 
that these illustrations of the valiant struggles of the past will have 
some meaning to the equally valiant and continuing struggle for freedom 
that is being carried on today. 


For your information we are also enclosing a reproduction of 
the resolution on Civil Rights adopted by our International Convention 
last September, and some of the reports on the highlights of our actions 
on this issue during the past year. 


Mats of the illustrative material on Harriet Tubman are available, 
without charge, should you care to use this feature in your publication, 
An electronic stencil, for mimeograph use, is also available if you wish 
to make copies for distribution in your community. 


This Negro History feature will appear in a February issue of 
our UE NEWS. let us know if you care to have us send you the mat or the 
stencil. If the latter, indicate whether your machine takes a 4-hole or 
9-hole stencil. 


Sincerely yours, 


Feuer F Mlarhean 


JAMES J. MATLES 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
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SULCEVER ERST Star 


ROBERT C. KIRKWOOD 
Director of Organization 


JAMES J. MATLES 


General Secretary-Treasurer 


ALBERT J. FITZGERALD 
General President 


HARRIET TUBMAN 


1 Harriet Tubman was born a slave on the 
Eastern shore of Maryland. When she was 
25 she and her two brothers ran away. After 
travelling a few miles her two brothers lost 
courage and returned to the plantation. 


18 23...1913 
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To prevent this from ever happening 
Harriet Tubman always carried a | 
pistol on her freedom forays. “You'll b 
or you'll die,” she warned any fal 
slave. Strength and courage to go < 
variably returned. 


She spent the cold Canadian winters beg- 
ging and caring for these refugees. Then in 
the spring she would return to the South 
to free more. 


Once that Harriet got started on her 
with the slaves she had helped, there 
secret stations of the Underground Rail 
from Delaware to the Canadian border, 
white friends to help with food, warm c 
ing and transportation. 


happening again 
arried a loaded 
;. “You'll be free 
d any faltering 
ge to go on in- 


By 1850 the Fugitive Slave Law made a 
double task of rescuing slaves: first from 
slavery, then from the Northern captors who 
sought rewards. The slaves were only safe 
when they reached Canada. 
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Up creek beds, through swamps, over the 
hills in the dark of night on nineteen secret 
trips into the perilous South, Harriet guided 
more than 300 slaves, including her parents 
to Canada and freedom. 
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In 1851 a reward of $40,000 was offered 
for her capture. When the war to free the 
slaves was declared, Tubman served the 
Union as a nurse, spy and scout. 


Harriet Tubman, one of the most famous 
conductors on the Underground Railroad 
once said, “|! never run my train off the 
track and | never lost a passenger.” She lived 
until 1913. 
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HARRIET TUBMAN 
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Harriet Tubman was born a slave on the 
Eastern shore of Maryland. When she was 
25 she and her two brothers ran away. After 
travelling a few miles her two brothers lost 
courage and returned to the plantation. 
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To prevent this from ever happening again 
Harriet Tubman always carried a loaded 
pistol on her freedom forays. “You'll be free 
or you'll die,” she warned any faltering 
slave. Strength and courage to go on in- 
variably returned. 


By 1850 the Fugitive Slave Law made a 
double task of rescuing slaves: first from 
slavery, then from the Northern captors who 
sought rewards. The slaves were only safe 
when they reached Canada. 
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Up creek beds, through swamps, over the 
hills in the dark of night on nineteen secret 
trips into the perilous South, Harriet guided 
more than 300 slaves, including her parents 
to Canada and freedom. 


She spent the cold Canadian winters beg- 
ging and caring for these refugees. Then in 
the spring she would return to the South 
to free more. 


Once that Harriet got started on her way 
with the slaves she had helped, there were 
secret stations of the Underground Railroad 
from. Delaware to the Canadian border, and 
white friends to help with food, warm cloth- 
ing and transportation. 


In 1851 a reward of $40,000 was offered 
for her capture. When the war to free the 
slaves was declared, Tubman served the 
Union as a nurse, spy and scout. 


Harriet Tubman, one of the most famous 
conductors on the Underground Railroad 
once said, “|! never run my train off the 
track and | never lost a passenger.” She lived 
until 1913. 
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OF NORTH AMERICA 


2800 N. SHERIDAN ROAD CHICAGO /4, ILLINO/S 


THOMAS J. LLOYD 
INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


PATRICK E. GORMAN “A 
INTERNATIONAL SECY.-TREAS. “ 
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Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 

CC. Gy By Be. 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear James: 
I have yours of February Ist. 


You:-may expect to receive our continuing support in the 
good work that CORE is engaged in. 


With all good wishes, Iam 


‘pincerely, i Fe ae 


A 
* 


Secretary~Treasurer 


PEG:mb 


The International Federation of 
Chemical and General Workers’ Un- 
ions is picking up speed in its drive to- 
ward international collective bargain- 
ing in the chemical industry. Last 
week, it revealed plans to set up 
branch offices in Japan and Latin 
America, as well as in Washington, 
D.C. (C&EN, Jan. 25, page 19). It 
hopes to put all three in operation this 
year. 

The federation serves as the instru- 
ment of international cooperation 
among national labor unions in the 
chemical and allied industries. Prime 
mover behind the. 40-year-old federa- 
tion’s new vitality is its secretary, Dr. 
Charles Levinson. 
Canadian with a Ph.D. in economics 
and social sciences from the Sorbonne, 
Dr, Levinson is its chief executive. 

In the two years he has been its 
secretary, the federation has won new 
affiliates in Japan, the U.S., Latin 
America, and India. It now includes 
unions in more than 30 countries and 
represents 2 million workers. Two of 
its chief U.S. affiliates are the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union and 
the United Rubber Workers. Eight 
other USS. unions—representing 


workers in the pulp, paper, cement, 
glass, ceramics, gypsum, clothing, and 
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Chemical Workers Expand Internationally 


Federation of chemical unions plans to step up 
activities in Latin America, Japan, U.S. 


_ tional minded,” he explains. 
\shouldn’t the workers?” 


/quarters in Amsterdam (soon to be 
' moved to Geneva) week before last, 


retail fields—are also affiliated. 
There are affiliates in the U.K. and 
most of western Europe. Each pays 


dues of 4 cents per year per member. 
Elegant Methods. At his head 


Dr. Levinson outlined what he means 
by international bargaining. “Man- 
agement is becoming more interna- 


“Why 


. Theoretically, his federation could 
organize a world-wide strike against 
a chemical company, he says, but | 
fwe have more elegant methods of 


/persuading management to see our 
‘point of view.” 


International boy- 


cotts, financial assistance to strikers, 


ee oe 


organizing the unorganized (espe- 


cially in developing countries), giving | 
\technical assistance in union opera- | 
\tion—these are some of the “elegant” } 
methods he envisions. 


\ He cites two recent examples in- 
volving U.S. unions. One is last year’s 
strike by the International Chemical 
Workers against the Atlanta, Ga., 
plant of pen manufacturer Scripto, 
Inc. The federation was organizing 
an international boycott against 
Scripto products just as union and 
management reached a_ settlement 


TURKISH WORKERS. Through the federation, United Rubber Workers in U.S. 
gave money and moral support to Turkish workers striking Goodyear tire plant 


PICKET DUTY. Federation and its sec- 
retary, Dr. Charles Levinson, aided 
strikers in Scripto dispute 


late in December. Because Scripto 
has large foreign sales, Dr. Levinson 
is convinced that the threatened boy- 
cott helped the union win a quicker, 
more acceptable settlement. 

Another case is the strike against 
a Goodyear tire plant in Izmit, Tur- 
key. The United Rubber Workers, 
alerted by the federation, contributed 
$500 to the Turkish workers’ strike 
fund and informed Goodyear man- 
agement in the U.S. of its interest. 
The two-month dispute was settled in 
October. 

Goals. These are the tools, but Dr. 
Levinson is also interested in the 
goals. The availability of such tech- 
niques, he believes, will put unions 
in a better position to bargain on such 
problems as automation, job security, 
training, safety, and working condi- 
tions. These are the bread-and-but- 
ter issues he stresses. He told the 
International Chemical Workers last 
fall in Miami Beach: “I would ex- 
pect to win your support . . . in terms 
of your own self-interest.” 

Many labor leaders in the U.S. are 
sold on this approach. Nearly all of 
them report that their members are 
becoming alarmed about U.S. chem- 
ical industry expansion into low-wage 
countries. By cooperating on an in- 
ternational scale, they believe U-S. 
unions can help workers overseas to 
improve their wages and, at the same 
time, help reduce the wide disparity 
between wages overseas and those 
in the U.S. In addition, as the 
Scripto strike showed, the help is not 
all one-sided. 
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Mr. David oe 


New York, New York 
Dear Dave: 


May 10, 1965 


This is just # quick note to follow up on my 


conversation with you a few 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 


National Director 
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REPEAL 14B 


A statement supporting a 
strong trade union movement 
by civil rights leaders: 


JAMES FARMER 

MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 
A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 

ROY WILKINS 
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We support H.R. 77 and urge swift action 
to repeal Section 14 (b) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended. This support also 
extends to the other parts of H.R. 77 which 
repeal Section 705 (b) of the Labor Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
and amend the first proviso of Section 8 (a) 
(3) of the National Labor Relations Act as 
amended. 


WHAT IS “RIGHT TO WORK"? 


The phrase “Right to Work” sounds good 
- and honest and has been used to capture the 
sympathy of those who favor a square deal 
for wage earners. But when such a slogan 
takes roots in states where civil rights and 
civil liberties are systematically violated and 
where governors have openly announced their 
defiance of basic constitutional guarantees, 
then every citizen has a right to view the 
slogan with great suspicion and to determine 
whether it is for or against the best interests 
of working people (and most Negro citizens 
are working people) as well as in the interests 
of the entire American society. 

Does the slogan “Right to Work” mean 
that every person has an inalienable right to 
work? If that is so, we have certainly reached 
the millenium, for the problem of unemploy- 
ment has at long last been solved for all time 
simply by enacting a “Right to Work” law in 
the various state legislatures and in the Con- 
gress. Does the slogan mean that every work- 
er has the right to a job and to receive work 
at fair wages, reasonable hours and under 
other decent labor standards? Does the slogan 
mean that every worker has a right to work 
and secure employment with proper provi- 
sions for paid vacations and insurance safe- 
guards against sickness and old age? Does the 


slogan mean that every worker is protected 
against arbitrary discharge? Is the slogan 
“Right to Work” intended to strengthen the 
individual worker’s bargaining position 
through a union of his own choosing, or is it 
intended to effectively weaken his bargaining 
position by keeping unions out of the factory 
or office where he works? 

The simple truth is that the slogan “Right 
to Work” is nothing more than the old phrase 
“Open Shop” which the powerful industrial- 
ists of America used in the early days of the 
20th Century to prevent trade union organiza- 
tion. At that time the “Open Shop” was the 
ideological weapon which was used to justify 
violence and terror in the attack against trade 
unionism and which for a period resulted in a 
kind of industrial barbarism associated with 
the tragic names of Ludlow, Colorado; Home- 
stead, Pennsylvania; Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky, and the infamous 1938 Memorial Day 
massacre of steelworkers in Chicago when 
Negro citizens as well as white workers lost 
their lives. The issue then was the right of 
unions to exist and function in American socli- 
ety and the right of workers to secure collec- 
tive bargaining agents of their own choosing. 

Much time has passed. Trade unionism is 
now an established institution in American 
life, but there is still a sizeable group of recal- 
citrant employers who persist in their efforts 
to destroy unionism or to make it entirely in- 
effective. They have refurbished the old dis- 
credited “Open Shop” concept and, employing 
the techniques of Madison Avenue hucksters, 
are now selling the new slogan “Right to 
Work.” 

Do these laws provide American workers 
with any guarantee of employment? They do 
not. Do any of these “Right to Work” laws 
embody a code of fair employment practices ? 


They do not. Do these laws attempt to deter- 


mine fair wages, provide decent hours of labor 
or other terms and conditions of employment ? 
They do not. Do they provide for equitable 
distribution of work or guarantee that layoffs 
shall be in inverse order of seniority ? They do 
not. Do they provide for vacations with pay, 
disability benefits, and retirement pensions? 


4 


They do not. What, then, do they do? In their 
commonest form they prohibit any kind of 
union security. They make it impossible for a 
labor-management agreement to provide for 
any form of union security. 


“RIGHT TO WORK” HURTS NEGROES 


If there were any validity to the “Right to 
Work” argument that Negroes would enjoy 
wider opportunities for employment, and for 
advancement, in the absence of a union shop 
— it ought to show up in statewide statistics. 
We ought to find, if this argument is true, 
that Negroes have advanced more rapidly in 
states where “Right to Work” laws prevail. 
But in actual fact, we find exactly the reverse. 

By way of illustration, let me cite a recent 
study by Prof. Vivian W. Henderson,. the 
third in a series published by the Southern 
Regional Council under the general title, ‘“To- 
ward Regional Realism.” The title of Dr. 
Henderson’s study is “The Economic Status 
of Negroes: In the Nation and in the South.” 

Dr. Henderson’s study is not concerned 
with so-called “Right to Work” laws. It is not 
even concerned with trade unions. It concen- 
trates on the simple, straightforward, factual 
matter of Negro employment and income, bas- 
ically in the decade between 1950 and 1960. 

Much of Dr. Henderson’s data deals with 
the economic status of Negroes in 11 southern 
states — Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia. : 

All but one of these 11 states have had 
“Right to Work” laws on the books for the 
entire decade. The one exception, Louisiana, 
repealed such a law during the period studied. 

Here is a paragraph from Dr. Henderson’s 
study which, is especially applicable to the 
present issue: 

“In only one southern state, Florida, have 
the earnings of Negro male workers gained in 
relation to those of white male workers. In 
each of the other 10 states, not only did the 
dollar gap increase, but Negroes also lost per- 
centage ground, ranging from a 6% negative 


change in Virginia to a 25% negative change 
in Arkansas for all male workers; and a nega- 
tive change in the income of all persons rang- 
ing from a low of 7% in Georgia to 21% in 
Tennessee. In other words, although Negro 
income between 1950-1960 increased sharply, 
the gap between white and Negro income was 
growing.” 

In short, from 1950 to 1960 everyone in 
the South was doing better; but Negroes were 
falling farther and farther behind the others. 

The states which enacted “Right to Work” 
laws are in the main non-industrial areas. 
Their primary purpose in adopting these laws 
is to suppress and prevent union organization 
and to bring about the return of the era of the 
“Open Shop.” Employers in these states know 
that without a union security provision the 
workers in their plants are less likely to join 
unions, and even if the majority of them do 
so, a large minority will refuse because as 
“free riders” they would be entitled to pre- 
cisely the same benefits as those received by 
the majority under union auspices. 

Under these circumstances, the urge of 
workers to join a union becomes dissipated or 
entirely lost. In this way “Open Shop” em- 
ployers again hope to efface “the organized 
labor pattern from the consciousness of the 
average American citizen” and by adopting 
the high-sounding, but dubious, slogan of 
“Right to Work” they attempt to convince the 
public that the union-busting employer is the 
protector and benefactor of the workers and 
that the labor movement is their “agressor 
and oppressor.” The result of the suppression 
of unionization as the result of “Right to 
Work” laws is that wages are kept low, hours 
long and conditions of work sub-standard. 


WHO SUPPORTS “RIGHT TO WORK” 


The truth is that the forces supporting 
the “Right to Work’”’ laws have no interest in 
the welfare of working men and women, they 
have only one purpose. By weakening the 
organized labor movement they hope to sys- 
tematically lower wages, lengthen hours of 
work and otherwise prevent decent and whole- 


some labor conditions for American workers, 
Negro and white. 

In many states where campaigns have 
been conducted for the adoption of “Right to 
Work” laws, special efforts to obtain support 
for passage of these union-busting proposals 
were carried out within the Negro commu- 
nity. In California, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and other states, extensive efforts 
were made to secure the support of Negro 
workers for the enactment of “Right to Work” 
laws. 

Events in Ohio were most interesting. In 
the course of circulating a so-called “freedom 
of choice”’ petition to place a “Right to Work” 
bill before the state legislature, spokesmen 
for the “Right to Work” movement tried to 
sell the bill as “a little fair employment prac- 
tices law” and “a substitute for fair employ- 
ment practices legislation” within the Negro 
community. This effort was immediately de- 
nounced by the NAACP national and local 
organizations, in a highly publicized state- 
ment which declared that “the passage of the 
so-called “Right to Work” laws not only en- 
dangers the organized labor movement but 
also has a most detrimental effect on the right 
of colored wage earners and the economic 
- well-being of the Negro community,” and 
further called upon “all of its members to 
refuse to sign the so-called ‘freedom of choice’ 
petition.” 


NEGRO & LABOR JOIN HANDS 


The need to develop a firm and secure 
economic base within the Negro community 
is of the greatest importance, not for Negroes 
alone but for the stability and order of the 
American community. The growing disparity 
in economic status between Negro and white 
workers and the vulnerability of colored 
wage-earners to long-term economic distress 
are clearly indicated by the cruel facts on un- 
employment and economic distribution. We 
believe that Negro workers, as do other Amer- 
icans, need a strong, vigorous and democratic 
labor movement. 

We have worked with the leaders of the 
AFL-CIO and its civil rights department, and 
with the leaders of many affiliated unions of 


the AFL-CIO, on civil rights matters. They 
have marched with us in Washington, D. C. 
and in Montgomery, Alabama. They fought 
valiantly for what is now Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964; and we freely acknowl- 
edge that without their help that title would 
not have been included in the law. 

But on the other hand, we have properly 
been critical of the behavior of specific unions, 
in specific instances. 

' We have not resolved all our differences 
with the labor movement — not by any 
means. We still have plenty of troubles down 
at the bottom, where progress has to start. 
We are going to keep pushing, and now we 
have a law to help us. We are going to keep 
pushing until racial discrimination is gone 
and forgotten, in unions and everywhere else. 

Although we have differences from time 
to time, the things that unite us are far more 
numerous than things that divide us. We join 
hands with labor to fight for higher wages, 
better housing, health protections, more edu- 
cation and all of the fine programs that are 
designed to give all of our citizens a chance 
to share in the bounty of our nation, to make 
their contributions for building and defending 
it and to play their part maintaining world 
leadership. 

We know after many long years of ex- 
perience that so-called “Right to Work”’ laws 
do not give Negro workers the right to work. 
These laws are of no value in ending discrimi- 
nation. We shall proceed, as we have in the 
past, in our efforts to eliminate discrimination 
by some employers and by certain labor un- 
ions, but we also wish to assist in helping to 


build a truly democratic American labor 


movement that is based upon the principles 
of racial and economic justice. 

We welcome the support of organized 
labor in the battle for full civil rights for all 
American citizens and are proud of its long 
years of cooperation with trade union organ- 
izations. We join with them in urging the 
repeal of Section 14 (B) of the National Labor 
Relations Act because we believe that such 
action is in the best interests of all wage- 
earners as well as in the interest of our 
country. 


Published as an educational service by 


A. Philip Randolph Institute — 
217 West 125th Street 
New York 27, N. Y. (212) 666-9510 
A. Philip Randolph, President 
Bayard Rustin, Executive Director 
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June 23, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer, Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York City, New York 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


Knowing of your organization's interest in civil rights and in the conduct 
of the war on poverty, I am writing to you to call your attention to the en- 
closed testimony which the IWA is presenting to Jimmy Roosevelt's Subcommittee 
concerning the urgent need for repeal of Section 13 (a) (15) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. | 


It is unfortunate that many organizations are unaware that the so-called 
small logging operations are a dodge used by a handful of pulp and paper cor- 
porations in this country to produce raw material for as little as 32 cents 
an hour by a labor force that is predominantly Negro, 


It is my hope that you will follow the progress of this issue when it is 
presented to Congress, and, in the meantime, do whatever you can to support 
the repeal of Section 13 (a) (15). 


Sincerely, 


Walter Simcich, Director 
Research and Education 


Enc. 
ptoeu ll 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


A. F. HARTUNG 


CLAUDE BALLARD RONALD F. ROLEY 


INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA 


Affiliated with American Federation of Labor —Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and Canadian Labour Congress 


Local Unions in ROCKY MOUNTAINS TELEPHONE BUTLER 58-5281 
PACIFIC COAST © CANADA 

ALASKA © SOUTHERN STATES 1622 N. LOMBARD STREET 
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STATEMENT OF A, F. HARTUNG, PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA 
IN SUPPORT OF REPEAL 
OF SECTION 13 (a) (15) OF THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 
BEFORE THE 
GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

June 23, 1965 


My name is A. F. Hartung and I am President of the International Woodworkers 
of America, AFL-CIO whose headquarters are in Portland, Oregon. There are approx- 
imately 125,000 workers in the lumber products industry belonging to our Union. 

Of this number, about 50,000 are in the Northwest. 


In expressing my appreciation for the opportunity to renew our testimony of 
1964 and earlier years before this Subcommittee, I would like to emphatically 
state that our further exposure to the conditions and practices’ prevailing under 
Section 13 (a) (15) of the Fair Labor Standards Act deepens our conviction as to 
the absolute necessity for the repeal of this legislative monstrosity, 


It should not be necessary to make more than passing reference to the fact 
that the outcome of one of the major battles in the war on poverty is completely 
wrapped up in the legislative fate of the bill under consideration here today. 
But it is perhaps somewhat less apparent that H. R. 8259 embodies an equally 
profound decision with respect to this nation's commitment to ending almost 350 
years of third-class status for the American Negro. For the simple fact of the 
matter is that a considerable majority of the roughly 150,000 logging workers 
excluded from FLSA protection are Negroes. 


It is our contention that the 1949 exclusion of this industry's workers from 
coverage under such a basic piece of labor legislation was greatly facilitated by 
racial considerations, to the detriment of white and Negro logging workers alike. 
In any event, Congress’ consideration of this grossly inequitable situation cannot 
be complete without viewing the matter in its civil rights, as well as in its 
economic and social, dimensions, 


We fully reaffirm our confidence in the validity of the major points con- 
tained in our 1964 testimony. In order to economize your time, we would like 
simply to refresh your memory with a very brief summary of some of its highlights. 


Employer Silence on the Charges 


But it is particularly important for you to note at the outset that, although 
the industry scrambled to offset the er contained in the pulpwood worker 


WILLIAM BOTKIN 
PRESIDENT FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT SECRETARY-TREASURER 
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affidavits we submitted last year, it was completely silent on most of their 
principal allegations. The following are a few examples of this: 


1, With the passage of Section 13 (a) (15), logging crews were terminated by the 
pulp mills, thus removing them from FLSA and other coverages and eliminating them 
from entitlement to normal fringe benefits. The alternative employment left open 
to them was with the so-called independent contractors whose numbers mushroomed 
under the burden of becoming the primary source of raw material production. 


2. The discontinuance of paid vacations and premium pay for overtime hours. 
The failure to issue W-2 forms to workers. 


Se 
4. Pressure upon producers by pulp mills to "stop doing business with private 
individuals." 


5. The inability of "independent contractors" to remain in business because of 
the manipulation of a surplus labor market and the quota system in order to 
depress wood prices. One such affidavit by a producer spoke of the probable 
foreclosure on his home, the forced withdrawal of several of his children from 
school so that they could work for a living, and his dependence upon public 
assistance and surplus food programs. 


6. The universal complaint that both piecework earnings and pulpwood prices were 
far below anything resembling the minimum wage level were generally not commented 
upon by employer "rebuttals" subsequently filed with the Subcommittee. Where 
refutation was attempted, it generally relied upon employer contentions that the 
hours of employment reported by these workers were exaggerated -- even though 
these same employers or their representatives also testified that it was inm- 
possible for them to keep time records for FLSA purposes. In several cases, a 
highly specific employer version of hours worked annually betrayed not only that 
some of the contractors did in fact keep such records but, more importantly, that 
the same could be done by all others just as easily. 


It should also be noted that the statement of pulpwood dealer Edward Mathis, an 
attempted rebuttal to part of Thomas E. Harvison's affidavit, constitutes a sur- 
prisingly forthright confirmation of our contention that the dealers generally 
are, for all practical purposes, the direct and exclusive procurement agents for 
the pulp mills as well as the source of credit for whatever business needs the 
"independent contractors" incurred. On pages 994-5, Mathis' statement declared 


in part: 


"In the year 1937 I was in the mercantile business in the town of 
Beaumont, Miss. Masonite Corp. already had a dealer in this 
territory to buy pulpwood. This dealer retired from business be- 
cause Of serious illness and I went with him to the plant office 
in Laurel, Miss., where he resigned and recommended me as his 
successor, I then became a wood dealer in my area and have con- 
tinued as such for 27 years. 


"I purchased pulpwood at every point on the railroad where pulp- 
wood could be loaded in my area -- eight locations. At some of 
the places I had men purchasing this pulpwood for me from the 
producers at a designated time during the week and I would pay 
them for the pulpwood that was delivered. 


pe 


"As pulpwood producers often needed financial help in producing 
pulpwood, I would help them get trucks, equipment, and in many 
cases would help them buy timber." 


Summary of IWA's 1964 Statement 


In summary form, our own direct testimony in 1964 addressed itself to the 
following: 


1. Our first-hand field investigations revealed that many pulpwood workers never 
are reported by anyone to any agency and therefore are not reflected in official 
estimates as to the numbers excluded from coverage by Section 13 (a) (15). 


2. Capitalizing on heavy unemployment levels in the South and other principal 
producing areas, the pulpwood procurement system is predicated upon a deliberate 
state of underemployment and underpayment for the crews. Under this system a 
surplus of producers has been developed, all of them tied irrevocably to the 
industry by capital investments taxing their meager resources, in order to ensure 
depressed raw material prices to the pulp mills. 


3. The bulk of these workers are not covered by unemployment insurance or work- 
men's compensation. 


4, Logging crews generally believe they work primarily on timber owned by the 

pulp mills. Although this may be technically inaccurate at times, the impression 
undoubtedly stems from the fact that much of the pulpwood cutting involves govern- 
ment timber purchased for the pulp mill by the wood dealer. 


S. The dealer's woodyard is commonly the only marketplace for pulpwood in the 
community and serves the needs of a particular pulp mill exclusively. Legal 
fictions aside, he is the pulp mill's employee and the producers’ employer. His 
woodyard serves as the "shape-up" area for the local labor force. 


6. In some situations, the present-day "contractor" served as the pulp mill's 
woods crew foreman prior to 1949. Today he is apt to operate with several "inde- 
pendent subcontractors,"' each of whom employs two, three or four other men. 


- 7. The net earnings of independent contractors or producers are at times less 
than the shockingly low piecework wages of his supposed employees. When his 
_ quota is filled, he often works as a member of another contractor's crew. 


8. Recent attempts by pulpwood workers to band together in various ways to inm- 
prove their miserable conditions were squelched by injunctions invoked by the 
National Labor Relations Board and the Sherman-Clayton Anti-Trust Act. 


9. There is increasing evidence that the 12-man exemption is being utilized by 
unscrupulous employers in the Northwest and other sections of the country. Parts 
of the logging operation are being contracted out. These include the yarding, 
loading, falling, bucking and hauling operations. Here also the motivations are 
clearly those of escaping collective bargaining, evading overtime pay rates, 
scuttling conditions and undermining wage rates. 


10. Monopolistic control of the pulpwood market has nurtured vicious culling 
practices which rob the producer and his crew of hard-earned wages while swelling 
dealer wood stocks on a gratis basis. 
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11. Northwest pulp mills prospered although they paid their producers about $28 
as compared to about $14 a cord in the South early in 1964. At the same time, 
employment in the Northwest's industry was increasing. | 


We have re-read the subsequent testimony presented by the industry and fail 
to find any serious challenge to any of the above observations contained in our 
1964 statement. On that basis alone, any lingering doubts that may have plagued 
Congress a year ago concerning the repeal of Section 13 (a) (15) should be laid 
to rest. 


But since an overt admission of a condition is frequently more persuasive 
than a refusal to answer the charges, the employers’ own testimony as well as 
Silence on the charges during the 1964 hearings is being relied upon heavily in 
this statement, 


150,000 Woods Workers Excluded from FLSA 


We believe that the record vastly understates the number of woods workers, 
particularly in the pulpwood industry, who are presently being exploited in the 
most flagrant manner as a result of their exclusion from FLSA by Section 13 (a) 
(15). Although we had reason to doubt the Labor Department's 87,000 estimate last 
year, there was no feasible way for us to gather more reliable statistics, 


The first solid proof that our judgement was correct came shortly after the 
1964 FLSA hearings ended. Those hearings, you will recall, contained many en- 
ployer allusions to their keeping OASDI, income tax and other records. For what- 
ever reason, the staff of our Union was suddenly beseiged shortly thereafter by 
numerous requests for assistance from Southern pulpwood workers whose already 
thin paychecks were for the first time being further deflated by employer deduc- 
tions for OASDI. Since the 87,000 estimate was based almost entirely on 
OASDI records for 1963, it could not have been more obvious that the number of 
excluded woods workers was of a substantially greater magnitude. Knowing some- 
thing of the notoriously widespread noncompliance with OASDI withholding require- | 
ments in agriculture generally, it is not difficult for us to imagine the extent 
by which the 87,000 figure understates the case. 


But the industry itself inadvertently shed some specific light on this matter 
during last year's hearings. The American Pulpwood Association's executive 
secretary indicated that there were about 341,000 woods workers in the nation, 
an estimate that we consider to be substantially on the low side, But in order 
to analyze this in the most conservative possible manner, we will assume that all 
341,000 are pulpwood workers even though it is obvious that a very substantial 
portion are concerned with saw timber production. 


The APA spokesman (pages 996-7) also presented materials establishing that 
there were 66,299 pulpwood producer crews nationally in 1961 compared to 48,903 
in 1956, some 37,866 in 1950 (and probably a much smaller number than that before 
the invitation to break down into crews of 12 or less was extended to employers 
in 1949,) 


These APA statistics suggest that the number of pulpwood producers grew by 
3,500 annually during 1956-61. Assuming continuation of this trend, the total 
number of pulpwood crews in 1965 would be in the vicinity of 83,800. This rep- 
resents a staggering increase of over 121 per cent in the number of pulpwood 
producer crews even over the vast expansion that must have occurred between 1948 
and 1950 under the stimulus provided by enactment of Section 13 (a) (15)! 


_<.. 


A few simple calculations make it readily apparent that the Department has 
very considerably understated the size of the group adversely affected by 
Section 13 (a) (15). Since the industry itself repeatedly stated that the average 
crew is made up of five or six men, this would mean that the allegedly 87,000 
excluded workers would be employed by only 17,400 (87,000 divided by 5) of the 
83,800 pulpwood contractors. This would leave only 254,000 workers (341,000 
minus 87,000) to be accounted for by the 66,400 remaining pulpwood contractors 
(83,800 minus 17,400) in crews employing at least 13 men. But this is an arith- 
metic imposSibility since the actual numbers involved (254,000 divided by 66,400) 
average out to less than four men per crew. 


And if we discounted the 341,000 total forestry labor force to make realistic 
allowance for those supplying the saw timber industry, the 87,000 estimate of ex- 
cluded workers would appear all the more ridiculously low. In essence, this means 
that the non-covered workers in this industry are more likely to exceed 150,000. 


This is hardly an empty exercise in arithmetic logic. It is offered to you 
in order to suggest that the evils characterizing this industry's wage and hour 
practices affect many more working men than has been indicated. We feel certain 
that you will agree that this consideration makes it all the more compelling that 
FLSA's extremely modest protections be fully restored to the workers in this 
profitable industry immediately. 


Pulpwood Costs to Mills Since 1949 


Anyone viewing the pulp and paper industry cannot help but be impressed with 
its complete domination by a handful of corporate giants controlling the bulk of 
the. 350 or so mills scattered throughout the nation. The industry itself testi- 
fied last year that a typical mill represents a capital investment of $20 to $40 
million for plant alone. Nor are these facilities any more of a horse-and-buggy 
operation if viewed from the standpoint of modern technology. 


Nevertheless, in its raw material procurement aspects, the industry bears a 
striking resemblance to the stone ages of this nation's industrial revolution. 
Perhaps the most central concept that we would like to convey to you in this 
connection is one that appears never to have been clearly recognized in the past. 
This was accomplished by the industry's diverting the attention of Congress to 
lengthy consideration of a totally irrelevant issue, namely, whether or not the 
pulp companies transferred woods workers from their own payrolls onto those of 
dummy contractors in order to evade FLSA's wage and hour requirements. 


We are prepared to acknowledge that small contractors were in the picture to 
some degree prior to 1949, At the same time, we insist that the fantastic growth 
in the number of so-called independent contractors since that time represents 
irrefutable evidence that this practice was vastly expanded at the direct insti- 
gation of the pulp mills as a result of Section 13 (a) (15)'s passage. 


But, again, whether or not such mass transfers and the deliberate development 
of small crews to meet the raw material needs of a rapidly growing industry 
actually took place is totally irrelevant. The main issue, well understood by 
the industrial consumers of pulpwood since 1938, is that the mills would inevitably 
derive enormous benefits from FLSA exclusion regardless of the technical payroll 
status of their raw material procurement workers. 


The undeniable fact is that up to 1949 the pulp mills lived with FLSA as 
thoroughly as any other industry in the land. If the pulpwood cutters, loaders 
and haulers were directly on the pulp mill payroll, they were paid the minimum 


a 
wage and received the premium pay for overtime protections of FLSA, 


If, on the other hand, such workers were carried in some manner on the pay- 
roll of an independent contractor, the consequences to the pulp mill were pre- 
Cisely identical. Since the independent contractors were also covered by FLSA, 
the pulp mill defrayed the bill directly by paying a cordage or unit price that 
took realistic cognizance of his compliance with the law. In other words, the 
price to the independent contractors had to be reasonably geared to their actual 
production costs in order to prevent them from looking for other sources of 
livelihood. 


In brief, the pulp mills prior to 1949 paid the freight for FLSA under either 
arrangement. 


But since 1949, this has been drastically changed. First, wherever an actual 
transfer from mill payrolls to those of dummy contractors took place, FLSA's re- 
quirements have been evaded and there are no legal limits to the depths to which 
wages may sink nor to the overtime abuses that may be inflicted for the sake of 
cheap wood supplies. Secondly, where the industry's growth has demanded creation 
of additional crews, the same advantages have been accorded to the manufacturers, 
Finally, in the case of the small independent contractors whose cordage price 
was based on FLSA's standards prior to 1949, the ravages of Section 13 (a) (15) 
upon the conditions of employment were also fully applicable. 


In all three cases, the 1949 action of an anti-labor Congress represented an 
unprecedented bonanza for the pulp mills. It would be an exceedingly innocent 
soul to doubt that the pulp mills have exploited this engraved invitation to cut 
corners on costs and to maximize their profit levels to the utmost. 


While it is virtually impossible to document the extent of conversion from 
large crews towards those with 12-man maximums, the fact is that such a statistic 
really doesn't matter. What does matter is that whether the pulp mills paid for 
raw material production via wages on their own payrolls or in the form of a higher 
price to "dealers" or "contractors" prior to 1949, their costs today are much 
lower relatively speaking as a consequence of Section 13 (a) (15). 


Small Woodlot Owners and Contractors to Benefit by FLSA Restoration 


Out of the many untenable arguments advanced by the employer community in 
1964 against FLSA coverage, perhaps the most outstanding is the oft-repeated 
contention that the market for the small woodlot will suddenly evaporate if wage 
and hour regulation is restored to this huge industry. The proponents of this 
argument conveniently choose to ignore the rapid and irrestible expansion pro- 
jected for this industry in the immediate future. This enormous growth rate is 
reflected in U.S.D.A. estimates that the consumption of pulpwood by U.S. mills 
will rise from 44,1 million cords in 1962 to 78.5 million cords by 1980. 


But their position becomes nothing short of ludicrous when, in the next 
breath, they proclaim that the great bulk of the raw material consumed by the 
pulp mills can only come from small woodlots. In fact, elaborate statistics to 
this effect were presented by the American Pulpwood Association. In his prepared 
testimony last year, the APA spokesman stated: | 


ig 


",..- all but a very small portion of the wood consumed has to 
come from the small owners and this will undoubtedly continue 
to be the case in the foreseeable future...In 1958, more than 
80 per cent came from the small woodlots of farmers and other 
small woodland owners and the source of pulpwood today is 
essentially the same," 


It is beyond our power to conceive that the pulp and paper industry will not 
expand sharply in the future. We know also that net imports of pulpwood, account- 
ing for only five per cent of U. S. consumption in 1962, have declined by a third 
since 1950. No one even mentions the possibility of a competing raw material that 
could threaten the market for domestic pulpwood growers, large or small. And in 
view of their claim that over 80 per cent of the supply comes from small woodlots, 
coupled with their recurrent insistence that large tracts are daily passing from 
the scene, the feigned fears that the small woodlots will suddenly find themselves 
out in the cold are nothing short of incredible. We submit that such a bankrupt 
argument could only be advanced out of cold desperation by an industry too easily 
bloated for 15 years by a governmentally guaranteed source of cheap labor. 


Equally far-fetched is the notion that such impetus to mechanization as might 
conceivably arise from FLSA coverage will result in much heavier equipment manned 
by much larger crews. Could it possibly be any more apparent that mechanization 
would not blindly proceed in the direction of vastly heavier equipment and much 
larger crews when the pulp mills themselves see almost all their source of supply 
to be in holdings that lend themselves only to small crew operations? To the 
extent that technological advancement of any type might be precipitated by in- 
creased hourly wages stemming from any source, it will unquestionably be tailored 
to the requirements of relatively small woodlot holdings. 


To the doubtful extent that consolidation of any type will take place, it is 
more likely to be in the form of placing the pulpwood workers on the dealer 
or the pulp mill payroll where they rightfully belong. There is an aspect to 
this possibility that may well loom large in the corporate mind even though it has 
not had any discussion before this Subcommittee in the past. We refer to the 
fact that, should a shift back onto the pulp mill corporation payrolls be precip- 
itated by some future set of circumstances, it will have various advantageous 
side effects from the pulp workers' standpoint such as bringing them under the 
unemployment insurance, fringe benefit and other similar programs already enjoyed 
by the labor force inside the plant. 


But possibly the most important single consequence of this nature is the fact 
that such workers will for the first time be afforded the right to organize and 
select a collective bargaining representative of their own choosing. This is not 
because these workers are presently excluded from NLRB coverage by statutory 
provisions. Instead, they are excluded by the size and nature of the bargaining 
unit, as contrived with the assistance of Section 13 (a) (15), and through admin- 
istrative procedures under which the Board refuses jurisdiction over an employer 
unless at least $50,000 worth of commerce is involved annually. Although the 
dummy contractors rarely fall within this category, there is not a pulp mill in 
the land that would not qualify under this rule. 


The consequences of FLSA coverage for the small woodlot owner can only be 
beneficial in view of the fact that the Administration bill would not apply to 
anyone harvesting his own timber. As pulpwood prices paid by the mills rise in 
order to defray the higher wages necessitated by FLSA coverage, the small woodlot 
owner who does his own harvesting will reap the reward for his family's labor. 
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Similarly, those woodlot owners who sell some or all of their pulpwood to a 
contractor or directly to the mill for harvesting will reap the advantage of 
higher market prices, 


As for those making their livelihoods as contractors, there is also the 
prospect of improving their own economic condition. So long as higher wages are 
uniformly applied, as they would be by FLSA, the only economic disadvantage that 
could accrue would be to the most unscrupulous contractor who, by paying his crew 
the lowest possible wage, may at the moment be enjoying an edge in gaining con- 
tracts by underbidding other producers. But for contractors generally, the up- 
grading of the crew's wages and conditions can only mean that the pulp mills will 

of necessity improve the return to the contractor also in view of his role as, 
essentially, the leading and presumably most responsible member of the production 
team. 


On the question of crew size today and in the future, a few additional obser- 
vations should be made on the basis of employer testimony in the 1964 hearing 
record. The spokesman for the National Lumber Manufacturers Association (pages 
259 to 261) identified himself as a farmer who also operates a logging crew en- 
ploying six other men. Since he was selected to represent such a major industry 
organization, it is reasonable to assume that his crew is typical, or even more 
likely, is one that would make the strongest possible case against Section 13 (a) 
(15)'s repeal. 


This Georgia producer decleared that the largest tract of woodland that he 
logs on, approximately 70 acres, will keep his crew "busy for about a month if 
they work everyday."" He further indicated that "We log some tracts as small as 
20 acres. This is a typical situation and it is the reason why we don't work 
larger crews," | 


Thus, even the smallest woodlot would keep this 7-man crew occupied for 
about a week and a half. This testimony points up the fact that the industry's 
complaints about fancied increases in operating costs due to the need for more 
frequent moving of equipment are wholly groundless. First of all, the logging 
crews utilized by the pulp firms in whatever form cannot by the nature of things 
be larger than the size of the woodlots permits. As this Subcommittee was ad- 
vised by the executive director of the Georgia Forestry Association last year: 


"Our small scattered private forest-land holdings make such 
operations the only feasible and economical operation possible." 


Secondly, the amount and nature of equipment utilized by such crews is generally 
limited to a truck or two, a rubber-tired tractor and power saws that are easily 
portable on both types of vehicles. After spending nine or 10 days on the 
smallest of woodlots, the expense represented by moving to the next job site 10 
or even 30 miles away would not only be negligible but, more importantly, it is 
a cost that is incurred under existing conditions. 


Although representing a more conservative estimate of the man-days of work 
involved in a given acreage, the only other direct hearing testimony last year 
that we recall -- that of Congressman James C, Cleveland of New Hampshire, a 
certified tree farmer -- does not appreciably alter the above conclusions. In 
essence, the congressman stated that the logging process on an 86-acre woodlot, 
which he depicted to be the average size in his wesgichs, will take five to 15 days 
for an 8-to 12-man crew, 


0. 


Finally, on pages 527 to 532, eight employer witnesses were asked how many 
producers in their areas hired more than 12 men. Four of the five from the South 
conceded they knew of none. A witness from New Hampshire knew of such crews em- 
ployed. by lumber companies but admitted he knew of none in the independent con- 
tractors' ranks. A witness from Minnesota said that about 40 timber producer 
members of his association hired over 12 while roughly 150 used a lesser number, 
Another individual from Maine knew of a number of crews on large tracts of timber 
in his state involving more than 12 workers. 


This underscores a most ironic consequence of Section 13 (a) (15). It 
strongly suggests that the sawmills, an industry in which small and intermediate 
sized firms are mingled with modern corporate giants, utilize a relatively large 
proportion of logging crews employing 13 or more workers. But in the case of the 
pulp and paper mills, where all but the corporate mammoths have become extinct, 
the overwhelming source of raw material is clearly from the FLSA-exempted dummy 
contractors spawned and nurtured by Section 13 (a) (15)! A greater indictment of 
any piece of legislation would indeed be difficult to imagine. 


Pulpwood Cutters' Wages -- Fact and Fiction 


Without a solitary exception last year, employers ranging from captive pro- 
ducers to the eminent spokesman for the American Pulpwood Association, played one 
variation or another of the theme composed for them by the pulp mills. As they 
told the story, the minimum wage aspects of FLSA coverage could not have troubled 
them less since, with extremely rare exceptions, they already paid well in excess 
of $1.25 an hour to the pulpwood workers. The only source of their alarm over the 
prospect of restoring FLSA's protections to this industry's workers had to do with 
the law's recordkeeping requirements and the insurmountable obstacles that this 
would theoretically precipitate. 


In fact, precisely the opposite is true. The pulp manufacturers well recog- 
nize that record-keeping in this industry is no more difficult than in many 
others with similar circumstances where compliance has been routinely observed 
for many years. Conversely, there is not a fleeting shadow of doubt in our minds 
that their only real source of concern has to do with the multi-million dollar 
price tag attached to bringing these workers somewhat closer to the twentieth 
century through FLSA's wage and hour coverage. In order to separate fact from 
fiction, therefore, it is necessary to examine all the evidence before us. 


First, consider the relatively glowing reports you were given by the employer 
community last year. Although compiled hurriedly from the printed record of the 
1964 hearings on H. R. 9824 in Washington, D.C., we believe that the following 
is a complete summary of such testimony concerning the earnings of FLSA exempted 
- logging crews: 
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Witness 


Executive Secretary, 
Texas Forestry Association 


Mississippi woodlot owner, dealer 
and rep. of Forest Farmers Assoc. 


Executive Director, 
Forest Farmers of America (Ga.) 


Rep. of National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, sawmill operator, farmer 
(Georgia) 


Executive Director, 
Georgia Forestry Association 


New Hampshire Congressman 


Executive Secretary, 
Louisiana Forestry Association 


Alabama dealer and producer 

Alabama producer 

Dealer and tree farmer, represent- 
ing Mississippi Manufacturers Assoc, 
Louisiana producer 


Dealer and Executive Secretary, 
American Pulpwood Association 


Dealer representing Maine Forest 
Products Council 


North Carolina producer 
Director, Forest Industries Infor- 
mation Committee (Michigan) 


Executive Director, 
Virginia Forests, Inc. 


Comments on Workers’ Earnings 


By far the majority earn far 
in excess of the minimum wage. 


Most receive minimum wage or 
better. 


Most receive minimum wage or 
better on piecework. 


Uncovered workers earn about 
same amount as those under 
FLSA, 


Meeting or exceeding minimum 
wage. 


Generally earn substantially 
in excess of minimum wage. 


Those who really want to work 
can earn minimum without 


Average $1.75. Also stated $75 
a week for 30 to 35 hours. 


$10 to $14 for no more than an 
8-hour work day average. 


Average above the minimum wage. 


$50 to $65 for a 30 to 40 hour 
work week, 


BLS' 1964 study understates wage 
levels. Exempted workers in the 
South generally keep pace with 
wages paid covered workers. 

Those earning less are an "insig- 
nificant percentage of the total,” 
Re New England and Lake States, 
all earn over minimum and up to 
$3.00 an hour on piecework, 


More than a minimum wage, 


Never under $11 for 6 to 8 
hours a day. 


Generally make considerably 
over the minimum, 


Most of the smallest already com- 
plying with minimum wage re- 
quirements. 


(continued) 


Page Witness Comments on Workers’ Earnings 
rar Vice President, Continually earn more than 
East Texas Pulp and Paper Co. legal minimum. 


We were advised that even in Alabama workers averaged more than $2.00 an hour 
in some crews during 1963 and that elsewhere in the nation it was exceptional when 
one fell below the $1.25 an hour level. For these reasons, the combined industry 
‘had not lost a wink of sleep over FLSA's minimum wage requirements as such. 


The second piece of evidence before us is the Labor Department survey of 
small logging operations which, in the case of Alabama, reported an average 
straight-time rate of $1.15 an hour in 1963, It must be said, however, that this 
study leaves very much to be desired due to its extremely heavy reliance upon the 
employers’ report of hours worked. | 


Although inadequate for precisely the same reason, the preliminary reports 
thus far released from the 1963 Census of Manufactures for some states give a 
much better account of reality. The shortcomings of these U. S. Department of 
Commerce reports cannot be over-emphasized. As long as the employers are the 
source of all information gathered on hours, as is the case here, we can look 
with an unqualified confidence for some degree of biased reporting aimed at 
showing their operations in the most favorable light possible. 


Despite this, the Census reports give the lie to industry testimony. In con- 
sidering the following tabulation derived from the preliminary reports, it should 
be remembered that the hourly earnings shown are averages rather than minimums: 


1963 Employment: Logging Camps and Contractors 


Production Workers _ Average 

Man-hours Wages Annual Hourly 
State Number 1,000 ($1,000) Hours Earnings 
Tennessee 589 1,102 922 1871.0 0.836 
héeibione 3,350 6,376 6,367 1903.3 0.998 
North Carolina 3,067 5,845 5,912 1905.8 1.011 
South Carolina 2,629 4,949 5,243 1882.5 1,059 
West Virginia 700 lie 1,477 1885.7 1.118 
Virginia 1,910 3,575 4,069 2130.4 1.138 
Georgia 4,839 9,094 10,388 1879.3 1,142 
Pennsylvania 806 1,530 1,835 1898.3 1,199 


This means that Tennessee's average hourly rate of 83.6¢ might well involve 
a minimum of less than 50¢ an hour and a top rate of possibly no more than $1.00 
an hour, Even Pennsylvania, the highest of these states with a $1.199 average, 


Vy 
in all probability has logging crew workers falling well below $1.00 an hour, 


Nor is this the final word on the subject. The annual average hours reported 
by the employers, even though they are probably understated in order to show a 
higher hourly average, almost measure up to 40 hours a week for 52 weeks of the 
year. In fact, Virginia averages over 41.5 hours each week of the year, 


We can only conclude, in view of the fact that inclement weather in all in- 
stances would bring about some short work-weeks, that numerous overtime days and 
weeks were involved in all eight states. The actual hourly rate would be even 
lower then if it were discounted to make some premium pay for overtime allowance. 
When on top of this it is recalled that most of these workers labor under the 
whip of a piecework system, no person with any exposure whatsoever to normal work- 
ing conditions in this nation can fail to be stunned. 


| Finally, we have had our staff perform on-the-spot interviews in the past 10 
days. One of the interviewed workers, Gary Bradley, was contacted by IWA's Mid- 
west Regional Director Oliver Rasmussen of Wausau, Wisconsin. Mr. Bradley is a 
pulpwood cutter and his responsibility, both as a citizen and as a member of our 
labor force, is well demonstrated by the fact that he is an elected supervisor 
for Forest County, Wisconsin and an Alderman for the City of Crandon, Wisconsin. 


Mr. Bradley works 10 to 11 hours each day and is averaging less than $1.00 
an hour at present, a rate which he knows to be higher than that realized by 
many others in that area. He is personally acquainted with pulpwood cutters who 
often work 14 to 16 hours a day with no premium pay for overtime work. Because 
he is here today to tell you of the harsh. and inequitable conditions confronting 
pulpwood workers even in a state such as Wisconsin, our statement will not go 
into any further detail concerning that deplorable situation, 


But I would like to call your attention to the 24 signed questionnaires one 
of our staff people secured in the South. The ten from Arkansas reveal earnings 
ranging between 32¢ and 67¢ an hour while 14 from Mississippi indicate earnings 
ranging from 42¢ to 83¢ an hour. 


The Mississippi questionnaires also disclose three instances of child labor 
exploitation. Two of these are from 16-year-olds who have already worked two 
years in the industry. The third, obtained from a 19-year-old worker, indicates 
that he has worked in the industry since he was nine years old. When questioned 
about this, he replied, "If you're hungry enough you can cut pulpwood, and I was 


hungry." 


Mr. Charles Campbell, an IWA Field Representative who was personally involved 
in obtaining this information, is here today and will testify and answer any 
questions you might have concerning wages, hours and working conditions of pulp- 
wood workers in the South. I would only add that we have established through our 
investigations in the South that many workers have been warned, at the price of 
losing their jobs, not to appear before this Subcommittee. Beyond that, there 
should be no illusions that the racial situation in many of those areas does not 
play a profound role in persuading many workers not to appear before you. 
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Time and Record Keeping 


_ The No. 1 weapon deployed so successfully by the industry to exclude their 
workers from FLSA's protections has had to do with the professed impossibility of 
time and record keeping. Such a role was credited to this dodge by the APA spokes- 
man himself on page 509. He was joined by virtually every employer witness in 
again elevating this matter to the forefront of last year's campaign to continue 
the exclusion. | , 


The reasons given were basically that the contractor may spend a certain 
amount of time away from the job and therefore cannot absolutely certify that a 
certain amount of hours were actually worked by an employee. Furthermore, the 
administrative burdens and expenses involved were allegedly prohibitive. Finally, 
the pulp mills were said to be in danger of somehow losing their right to sell in 
interstate commerce channels if one of their contractors violated FLSA's require- 
ments along this line. 


The absurdity of this set of arguments is on a par with those alleging that 
the small woodlot owners would lose their markets. With respect to the claimed 
threat of a ban on interstate shipment of the pulp mill's products, Section 15 
(a) (1) is unequivocal: no such ban is possible with regard to " a purchaser who 
acquired them in good faith in reliance on written assurance from the producer 
that the goods were produced in compliance with the requirements of the Act, and 
who acquired such goods for value without notice of any such violation..." 


The administrative burdens and expenses theoretically involved in a reasonable 
and intelligent approximation of time worked, which is all the Wage and Hour 
Division demands, are trivial compared to the wholesale injustice and inequities 
that have stemmed from Section 13 (a) (15) throughout its history. Interestingly 
enough, the only specific example dredged up by the employers, concerning their 
implication of the Division's unreasonable and vindictive demands while these 
- workers were still covered by the Act, was that of an independent contractor who 
complained bitterly that in the 1945-49 period he had been docked the grand total 
of 27¢ in back pay for overtime! (See page 247 of the hearing record.) 


As Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz pointed out, our labor force today is 
predominantly of a service rather than of a mass production nature. This means 
that working people are less and less tied to time clocks in many industries or 
to direct supervision. 


Experience has shown that the Act's record keeping requirements have been 
easily met for working people with even more complicated circumstances. One ex- 
ample has to do with television repairmen and other servicemen where there is no 
possible way of knowing how long it took to repair the appliances serviced during 
the course of a day or a week. Similarly, there has been no problem of any con- 
sequence for employers dealing with outside salesmen, small construction crews, 
long-haul teamsters, local deliverymen, contract mail haulers, production en- 
ployees working in their own homes, and many other similar groups. In all such 
instances, if the employer does not know whether or not his work force is pro- 
ducing the required amount in the course of eight hours, we can assure you that 
he will not remain in business very long anyway. 


The logging industry itself in effect recognized these facts prior to 1949, 
At that time, it evidently saw little hope of a Congress so charitable as to grant 
it a blanket exclusion, with the result that it advocated a formula comparable to 
those now in effect for so many other employer groups. 


“ta.. 


Congress should not, however, make the assumption that record keeping on the 
part of these employers is not already practiced on an extremely widespread 
basis. Such reports are regularly submitted in connection with OASDI and, as we 
have already pointed out, the Commerce Department's Census of Manufactures is 
itself based upon direct wage and hour reports submitted to that agency by the 


employers. | 


We hold also that, even in the unlikely event that time and record keeping 
would necessitate expenditures of any consequence whatsoever, it would saddle 
the industry with far less of an administrative burden than is already shouldered 
by the rest of the business community. Again, the Census of Manufactures gives 
us a great deal of insight into this situation. In the case of Georgia, our 
principal pulpwood producing state, the preliminary reports for 1963 reveal that 
only 10.4 per cent of the logging industry's total payroll in 1963 went to 
supervisory and clerical personnel as compared to 28.9 per cent for other types of 
businesses. For every production worker manhour, logging camps and contractors 
spent only 13.2¢ for nonproduction workers as compared to 74.7¢ on average for all 


other types of enterprises. 


Perhaps these gaps are better visualized by viewing the actual dollar amounts 


involved for the State of Georgia. Its logging camps and contractors incurred a 
total payroll of $11,589,000, of which a full $10,388,000 represented production 


workers’ wages, In other words, only 11.6 per cent went for supervision and 
clerical help. 


For Georgia's other employers, only $1,063,340,000 out of total payrolls 
amounting to $1,493,688,000 was in the form of production workers' wages. All the 
rest, or 40.5 per cent of the total, defrayed supervisory and clerical payroll 


costs, 


Basically this demonstrates that under the special circumstances ushered in 
by 13 (a) (15), the pulp mills have been able to completely escape the normal 
overhead costs experienced by American business generally. While we have no 
objection to the achievement of such an economy if it could be done on a legiti- 
mate basis, we do take @ most strenuous exception to such profiteering when it 
occurred literally at the expense of the bread and butter of tens of thousands of 
children whose parents are purportedly engaged in gainful employment, 


The Need for Overtime Protection 


ened 


If anything, woods workers are perhaps more in need of the premium pay for 
overtime protections of the Act than was true of many of the presently covered 
workers. It is not at all uncommon for logging workers to wait an hour or two 
in the morning at their own expense after the designated pickup hour has passed 
before the contractor shows up with his truck. At the other end of the day, 
workers may have finished the job by 2:00 p.m. and are forced to wait around as 
long as 5:00 p.m. before the pickup is made for the homeward trek. 


All this takes place with complete impunity as far as the contractor and the 
pulp mill are concerned. It represents an abuse that goes above and beyond the 
normal production line worker's need, fully shared by loggers for that matter, 
for protection against excessive scheduling of actual hours worked. 


On this latter point, there is abundant documentation in last year's hearing 
record, For example, the president of the Eastern North Carolina Lumber Manu- 
facturers' Association on page 499 states that when the weather is good, "logging 
crews will work 45 to 55 hours per week in order to maintain their average pay and 
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an average rate of logging and pulpwood production." 


Another pulpwood producer who stated his crew averaged "not more than eight 
hours per day," testified on page 460 as follows: 


"Warrior Land 4 Timber Co. gives me a purchase order on Friday 
evening for the amount of wood they will buy the following week. 
Should weather conditions prevent me from filling their purchase 
order for the week, I am expected to increase production the 
following week, which calls for longer hours." 


Congressman Cleveland, who attributed primary responsibility for the passage 
of the 1949 amendment to the “problem of overtime," stated with regard to New — 
Hampshire operations that "There will be days when they work ten hours...” 


There are other employer admissions of overtime work practices in the record 
but nowhere to be found is the slightest intimation that premium rates are ever 
paid when the hours of work exceed eight per day or forty per week. 


Finally, the 1963 BLS studies concerning small logging operations in the 
South and the North Central States indicated that in each instance substantial 
numbers of workers are employed on an overtime basis. Again, since the primary 
source of the survey team's information was the employer community, it would be 
difficult to come to any other conclusion other than that the number of hours 
were consistently understated in view of the potential stakes involved. 


Even if no need for minimum wage protection existed, the case for FLSA 
coverage of these small logging crews would be complete on the basis of employer 
testimony on overtime work practices alone. It is merely underlined by findings, | | 
such as those of the BLS survey, that eight per cent of the small logging workers 
in Arkansas worked over 48 hours a week in the spring of 1963. Because such 
abuses do exist in this industry, we strongly urge amendment of H. R. 8259 so as 
to include this industry in ‘the proposed revision of the Act increasing the present 
time-and-a-half rate to double time after 48 hours. 


Before leaving this subject, we feel it necessary to point up another way in 
which Section 13 (a) (15) sabotages that area of public policy encouraging working 
people to organize for purposes of collective bargaining in organizations of their 
own choosing. As a consequence of this exclusion, we are finding even in the 
Northwest a growing tendency by large operations to farm out segments of their 
Operation to so-called contractors with crews of 12 or less. This is done not 
only to avoid the wage and hour protections, as pointed out earlier, but also to 
frustrate organizing efforts through two sets of circumstances flowing directly 
from the exclusion. The first of these, of course, is the fragmentation of the 
normal bargaining unit into many separate parts. Secondly, the employer is 
enabled to appeal to many shortsighted workers by offering a lot of overtime work 
at straight-time rates and pointing out that the designation of a_ collective 
bargaining agent would result in 8-hour days and 40-hour weeks by and large. We 
submit, therefore, that Section 13 (a) (15) necessarily has the effect of sub- 
verting the purposes of the nation's most basic law in the field of labor- 
management relations. 


The Worker-Contractor-Dealer-Pulpmill Relationship 


In our earlier testimony, we have alluded to the dealer as being, for all 
practical intents and purposes, an employee of the pulp mill or the direct agent 
thereof. Quite often, there is not even a pretense of his serving more than one 
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master. This individual serves basically as the corporation’ s personnel manager, 
department superintendent, inspector and paymaster in the process of procuring 
its raw material, Realistically speaking, his "contractors" or "producers" 
serve at best as his foremen or pushers. 


The 1964 hearings contain some rather candid testimony from the employer 
community on this issue. In order to refresh your memory on this, we would like 
to refer briefly to a few illustrations. Concerning one of these, we have already 
quoted at some length the testimony of a dealer in Beaumont, Mississippi. This 
individual indicated he had gone to the Masonite Corporation's Laurel, Mississippi 
office 28 years ago.in the company of one of the firm's retiring dealers. He was 
recommended by the dealer and engaged by the corporation as the successor to the 
Beaumont area dealership in much the same manner that any other industry recruits 
supervisory personnel. This dealer indicated that he has been so employed ever 
since, 


Just as revealing is the testimony on pages 476-7 by an independent contractor. 
Although this individual was technically under contract with a dealer, he delivered 
his wood directly to the mill. The dealer had nothing whatsoever to do with it 
until, at the end of the week, he received a tabulation from the mill itself indi- 
cating the amount of wood they scaled during the week in the contractor's behalf. 
The dealer subsequently paid the contractor who, at times, admitted he was ex- 
tended credit by the dealer. Finally, in explaining why he delivers to the mill 
rather than to a dealer woodlot, he explained, "Because it is a mill-dealer- 
operated business." 


TheSe are instances where the specific details of an overt employer-employee 
relationship riseg above the surface of the industry's camouflage. Other spokes- 
men for the employer community displayed more discretion and generally avoided any 
voluntary description of the direct tie-in between the pulp mill and the dealer. 
That it is there, however, can be readily determined by any neutral investigation 
in the field as to the extent of the pulp mills’ control and direction of operations 
which extend, quite frequently without any attempt at concealment, all the way 
down to the pulpwood workers themselves. 


FLSA Protection for 150,000 Logging Workers Vitally Needed 


Virtually all other major industries have, for many years, paid their raw 
material procurement workers a decent wage. Their work weeks have been scheduled 
for a good part of this century on a 40-hour basis and premium rates paid whenever 
it was necessary to exceed that standard. 


Very few of these industries arrived at such practices out of the goodness of 
their hearts. Instead they learned to live -- and to prosper handsomely under such 
policies -- only through the prodding of such agencies as the FLSA and collective 
bargaining agreements. Without such assistance, most of them might well still be 
back in the nineteenth century along with the pulp, paper, lumber and wood products 
industries in their labor relations practices. And unless these corporations are 
dealt with more realistically and more resolutely by the Congress, we can assure 
you that the shameful consequences of such congressional foot-dragging will still 
be with us 50 years from now, 


For this reason, and because of the overwhelming evidence that wage and hour 
conditions in this industry are the very worst that can be found anywhere in the 
nation today, we believe that this Subcommittee has a responsibility that goes 
beyond anything else confronting it. Meeting this responsibility obviously cannot 
be done by an uncritical acceptance of the contentions of either the labor or the 
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employer community. It can be met only by the Subcommittee assigning staff in the 
next few days to conduct its own on-the-spot interviews of workers on a totally 
independent basis in which neither labor nor management play a role. 


We are confident that if this is done you will share fully in our sense of 
outrage and lend your fullest support to an unqualified ending of the abomination 
that is embodied in Section 13 (a) (15). 7 


STATEMENT OF GARY BRADLEY, WISCONSIN PULPWOOD CUTTER, 
IN SUPPORT OF REPEAL 
OF SECTION 13 (a) (15) OF THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 
2 BEFORE THE 
GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
June 23, 1965 

My name is Gary Bradley. I am an Alderman on the Crandon City Council and a 
member of the County Board of Supervisors in Forest County, Wisconsin. 

For the past 11 years, I have been working as a pulpwood cutter in order to 
provide a home for my wife and four children. This is not unusual in Forest 
County since pulpwood production is one of the few ways for working people to try 
to make a living in this area. During the last six years, I have been cutting 
pulpwood for a contractor who supplies wood to the Consolidated Water, Power, and 
Paper Company of Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, 

I work as a pulpwood cutter nine months each year. I usually work five days 
a week, and I always work 10 or 11 hours a day. Occasionally, my weekly and daily 
work schedule may be different because of weather conditions, but a five day week 
-- eleven hour day is my usual work schedule. 

At the present time, I am earning less than $1.00 an hour on a piecework 
basis in this industry. As for my annual income, it is necessary for me to make 
an estimate since neither the contractor nor the company furnish pulpwood workers 
a statement of earnings. Although above the average, my gross annual earnings as 
a pulpwood cutter are approximately $3,500, But my net income annually drops 
down to about $2,500. This is much lower than the poverty-level income of $3,000 
as defined by the federal government and surely a millipn miles removed from the 
Great Society about which we hear so much these days. 

The difference between my annual gross and my net income is due to the fact 
that I have to provide and maintain my own cutting saw. I must replace saw parts | 
as needed, provide fuel -- gas and oil -- purchase tools such as files for sharp- 


ening my saw and other small hand tools for maintenance work on my equipment, and 


for making minor operating adjustments from day to day. I must also provide my 
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own safety equipment, for example, a hard hat. ‘rere are some of the out-of- 


pocket costs pulpwood cutters cannot avoid if they wish to continue working. 


Other pulpwood workers have out-of-pocket costs of approximately the same amount 


relative to the purchase, transportation, care and feed of the horses they use in 


their work. 

There are one or two other matters concerning pulpwood cutters' wages, hours, 
and working conditions that I want to call to the Subcommittee's attention. Dur- 
ing the 11 years I have worked as a pulpwood cutter, I have never received a paid 
holiday, a paid vacation, or any other type of fringe benefit. I know the workers 
at the mill which takes our pulpwood enjoy various types of fringe benefits. Al- 
though this is not a complete list, here are some of the differences in working 
conditions that exist between pulp workers in the plant and in the woods aside 
from vacations, holidays and pension benefits. 

Pulpwood workers are not covered by any type of group health and welfare 
program; we are not covered under the unemployment compensation program; often we 

are not, and iis ered in my case, covered by the social security program. Workers 
in the mill are covered by all of these programs and I believe reasonable people 
can agree, pulpwood workers in the woods should also enjoy the benefits provided 
by these programs, Their needs for health and welfare insurance, unemployment 
compensation, and social security benefits are just as great, if not greater, 
than those of workers in the pulp mills. 

Another matter I would like to comment upon, supervision and recordkeeping, 
may be of interest to the Subcommittee members. Most pulpwood workers in the 
woods can read, write, tell time, and follow instructions the same as workers in 
a mill. Depending upon the type of wood I am cutting and the weather, I will 
produce an average of six to eight cords a day, If I do not achieve the level of 
production my employer thinks I should, he will investigate to find out why and to 
correct the situation. If I fail to take corrective action, I will be discharged 


in the same manner as a plant worker who fails to produce. 


me 

I know how many hours I work each day, whether I am doing maintenance work 
on my equipment or cutting wood. I can sign a record of my hours of work, if it 
is prepared by the contractor who, I assure you, knows precisely how long it takes 
to cut a cord of wood under given woodlot and weather conditions. Supervision 
and recordkeeping, concerning pulpwood workers, are not so complicated or myste- 
rious that they should stand as a barrier to repeal of Section 13 (a) (15). 

I submit to you, gentlemen, that this is an extremely poor excuse for deny- 
ing pulpwood workers, in the woods, the minimum wage and maximum hours protection 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

I should like to again emphasize to the Subcommittee members a fact neusiiiiiie’ 
above: my earnings are above average. Many pulpwood workers in my area earn 
less. I should also point out that some pulpwood workers have higher earnings, 
but this is only because of the schedule they work. 

I know other pulpwood workers who begin to cut at 5:00 a.m. and continue 
until 8:00 or 9:00 p.m. These workers do have higher earnings than I do, but 
they do so at the expense of their health and their family and civic responsibil- 
ities. 

My pulpwood income is supplemented to some degree by the compensation I re- 
ceive as a public official, and by part time jobs I undertake as time permits. 

But for many pulpwood workers in Forest County, a 14 to 16 hour day is common- 
place and, I might add, necessary if they are to feed their families. In fact, 
in many cases their earnings are insufficient to meet family needs despite the 
long hours worked. As a member of the Forest County Board of Supervisors, I am 
in a position to know for a fact that many pulpwood workers in my area find it — 
necessary to apply for relief at one time or another each year. 

I submit to you, gentlemen, that this surely is not the American way, In 
behalf of the pulpwood workers of Wisconsin, and as an elected public official of 
Forest County and the City of Crandon, I strongly urge you to repeal Section 13 
(a) (15), and show the people of this Appalachia of the North that the Congress 


of the United States has not forgotten them. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. CAMPBELL, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 
INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, ‘AFL-CIO 
SOUTHERN STATES REGIONAL COUNCIL "NO. V 
IN SUPPORT: OF REPEAL 
OF SECTION 13 (a) (15) OF THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 
BEFORE THE 
GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

June 23, 1965 


My name is Charles E, Campbell, I am the Assistant Director of Research, 
Education, and Auditing for the International Woodworkers of America, Southern 
States Regional Council - Region V. Our Regional office is located in Memphis, 
Tennessee, We have a membership of approximately 20,000 workers in the lumber 
and wood products industry in the South. I am appearing before the Subcommittee 
to urge repeal of Section 13 (a) (15) of the Fair Labor Standards Act, and I 
appreciate this opportunity to tell the Subcommittee members the reasons we have 
taken this position. 


I think everyone interested in Section 13 (a) (15) -- supporting or opposing 
repeal -- will agree that economic problems are involved, but what this Sub- 
committee may not be aware of is the racial exploitation involved. I doubt if 
any industry spokesman, with a knowledge of pulpwood procurement in the South, 
will deny that this issue is a part of the problem. 


Basically, there are two types of employment in the industry. These can be 
classified as mill or plant jobs and woods jobs. The plant jobs receive every 
protection of existing labor legislation, Wages, hours, and working conditions 
in the plants compare favorably with those existing in other industries. The 
woods jobs receive virtually no protection from any labor legislation. As a 
result, wages, hours and working conditions compare extremely unfavorably with 
those existing in other industries and with wages, hours and working conditions 
existing in the pulp consuming mills for which pulpwood workers provide the 
basic raw materials. 


For the most part, these jobs are divided on a racial basis. The plant or 
mill work force is predominantly a white work force. The work force in the woods 
is predominantly Negro but a substantial percentage are whites who are equally 
victimized. This fact is common knowledge. 


As long as these workers are excluded from the Act's coverage, they will 
continue to live far below the poverty level. Signed questionnaires, which I. 
personally secured last week from pulpwood workers in the states of Arkansas and 
Mississippi, are attached to IWA President A. F. Hartung's statement and indicate 
the level of poverty involved, 


The ten questionnaires from Arkansas show that hourly earnings range from a 
high of $0.67 cents to a low of $0.32 cents. The average hourly rate for these 
ten pulpwood workers is only $0,52 cents an hour, This sum represents the average 
hourly earnings of workers with an average of 5,4 years experience in pulpwood 
procurement. 


Fourteen questionnaires from Mississippi reveal a similar wage level. These 
pulpwood workers with an average of 8,1 years experience earn an average hourly 
rate of $0.54 cents an hour. The average hourly rate ranges from a high of 
$0.83 cents an hour to a low of $0.42 cents. The Mississippi questionnaires 
reveal other pulpwood worker problems as well, such as excessive weekly hours 

of labor, 


ote 


I hope the Subcommittee will note that the signed questionnaires of three 
Mississippi workers involve exploitation of child labor. I should add that I 
questioned these young men about conflicting hours of work and school attendance, 
They told me frankly that there were school drop-outs. When I pressed them for 
a reason, I was told that their family income was so inadequate they had to leave 
school and go to work. The sad part of this situation can be found in the fact 
that the family breadwinners were also pulpwood workers. 


| In the past, we have presented affidavits and other documents to support our 
position concerning the repeal of Section 13 (a) (15). We had intended, on this | 
occasion, to request a number of pulpwood workers to testify before the Sub- 
committee, but some of the industry employers successfully prevented this. In 
some areas of the South where our people were working with the pulpwood workers, 
the employers were also active, and they were very frank in telling these workers 
that anyone who came here to testify would not have a job when he returned home, 
As a result, many of the workers that I interviewed were unwilling to appear or 
to sign a statement. They freely told me that their wages and hours were as 
miserable as those reported in these 24 questiqnnaires. 


Over a long period of years, our organization has established a working 
relatipnship with pulpwood workers in many parts of the South. Many of them 
work and live in the communities in which we have established Local Unions. 
Others may: be related to workers in the plants we have organized. A combination 
of these factors has provided us with a knowledge of the many problems confronting 
pulpwood workers in the South. 


We are convinced repeal of Section 13 (a) (15) of the Fair Labor Standards 

Act will not place an undue burden on the industry. We also know it will not 
provide a solution to all of the problems pulpwood workers must face in order to 
establish decent wages, hours and working conditions for themselves. However, 
repeal of Section 13 (a) (15) will lead to a substantial improvement in existing 
wages, hours, and working conditions of the vast majority of pulpwood workers in 
the South, and it is possible that in the distant future through collective 
bargaining pulpwood workers may attain a position in our society that compares 
favorably with the position enjoyed by other industrial workers. 
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| Sunday, August 1, 1965 
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Labor-Negro Alliance 


A POWERFUL political alliance is being forged 
between organized labor and the Negro 
community. It # much in evidence on Capitol Hill 
this summer. The AFL-CIO is fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with key Negro groups to win 
Congressional adoption of the voting rights bill, 
while the Negro groups in turn are pressing 
for enactment of the minimum wage bill and for 
repeal of the labor-despised Sec. 14B of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

The labor-Negro alliance has been warming 
ever since the late President Kennedy entered 
the White House. Labor and Negro legislative 
representatives now meet daily—and some times 
throughout the night—when important bills reach 
the action stage. 

It isn’t as cosy on the production lines or 
even at the union officer level. in all locals and 
internationals. There still is bitter anti-Negro 
feeling in many unions. 

But labor and the Negro have come a long way. 

International Association of Machinist mem- 
bers, for example, were implacable foes of Negroes © 
in the huge aircraft industry after World War II. 
But the machinists union now is a prime mover in 


: the Negro-labor alliance here. 


The United Automobile Workers are key 


- members. So are the Steel Workers, Amalgamated 


Clothing Workers, International Ladies Garment 
Workers, Amalgamated Meat Cutters, Textile 
Workers and the State, County and Municipal 
Employees. 

The AFL-CIO helps support Bayard Rustin’s 
tiny A. Philip Randolph Institute in New York’s 
Harlem and the brainy Mr. Rustin wrote 
the testimony that widely respected NAACP. 
Washington director Clarence Mitchell gave as 
the Negro spokesman on minimum wages. 

The close alliance was dramatically signaled 


when Mr. Mitchell appeared before the House 
Labor subcommittee to support repealing Sec. 


14B—the provision that allows states to ban 
the union shop. Repeal of 14B is labor’s No. 1 goal. 
Significantly, it is a straight labor issue— 


not a broad economic question like the minimum 


wage or Social Security. 

Mr. Mitchell presented the agreed view of 
a group of leading Negroes—as he did again 
when he supported a more generous minimum > 
wage law. He spoke for Roy Wilkins, NAACP 
executive director; A. Philip Randolph, American 
Negro labor council president; Martin Luther 
King jr., Southern Christian leadership conference 
president, and CORE national director James 
Farmer. 

It is as certain as anything can be that 
Congress will be seeing more labor-Negro co- 


operation on major economic issues in the future, 
JOSEPH R. SLEVIN, 


Fitna, 
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$7.65 Millién Being Lent by| by 
Garment Wo sers | Here | we 


The International Ladies Gar~| in’ 
ment Workers Union has ear- 
marked $7.65 million for loans 
to provide low-cost homes for|ADV 
‘Negro families in the South and 
Middle West. Cam 

This was disclosed yester-| F: 
day by David Dubinsky, presi-| s> 
dent of the 363,000-member un- $4 
ion. He said the money would) q,z. 
be lent through mortgage bank-/ of 
ing concerns serving the Ne-| rie: 
gro housing market. tio: 

The union has stipulated that) px, 
the money be used solely for! 184: 
construction of one-family| Chi 
homes for Negro families in de-| 5°! 
segregated neighborhoods. Wein * 

A primary purpose, Mr. Du-| (pe 
binsky said, is to foster the; sh 
development of integrated resi-|H« 
dential sections, and thus to} 7 
avoid the creation of additional), 
Negro ghettos. 

The homes will be in the $15,- 
000-to-$18,000 price range, Mr. 
Dubinsky said. 

The mortgage banking con- 
cerns through which the money 
will be channeled are the At- 
lanta Mortgage Brokerage 
Company of Atlanta, the Sivart 
Corporation of Chicago and the 
Mid-Central Mortgage and In- 
vestment Company of Kansas 
City, Kan., all Negro-operated. 
These concerns will use the 
money for loans to Negro pur- 
chasers of homes, All the mort- 
gages will be Government- 
backed, either through Federal 
Housing Administration loan in- 
‘surance or Veterans Adminis- 
tration loan guarantees. The 
loans will bear 5% per cent an- 
nual interest, the maximum per- 
‘mitted under these two loan- 
backing programs. 

Mr. Dubinsky said the union 
jhad already furnished $5.65 mil- 
jlion and committed the remain- 
ing $2 million. Harry Kurgman, 
head of the union’s investment 
department, is supervising the 
project, The New York Bank 
for Savings is administering it. 

The union is supplying the 
mortgage money from its wel- 
fare funds, in line with its pol- 
jicy of seeking to increase the 
jincome of its funds while en- 
couraging development of low- 
cost housing at moderate inter- 
jest rates. 

The Negro mortgage bankers, 
Mr. Dubinsky said, obtained the 
garment. workers’ commitment 
after fruitlessly seeking financ- 
ing through regular banking 
channels. | 

Civil rights groups have long 
contended that Negro home 
ownership is frequently frus- 
trated by the unwillingness of 
banks, insurance companies and| 
other institutional lenders to fi-| 
nance purchases of homes by) 
Negroes | 


* 
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August 2, 1965 


Mr. David Dubinsky, President 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
1710 Broadway 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Dubinsky: 


I read in the New York Times of your decision to earmark $7.65 
million dollars for loans to provide lowecost homes for Negro fanm- 
ilies in the South and Middle West. This decision is an example 
of the many forward steps you have taken in the field of human 
rights. I was particularly impressed by the fact that the money 
will be channeled through Negro operated mortgage bank concerns. 


Let me take this opportunity to thank you once again for the 
very many things you have done in the Civil Righte Movement on 
the whole, and for CORE in particular. 


With best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


Mr, Michael J. Quill 
Enternetional President 
Transport Workers Union of America 
AFL-CIO 


210 Weet SOth Street 
New York, &.¥. 10039 


Dear Mr. Quill: 

Z¢ is with great pleasure that I enclose greetings to the 
A2th Constitutions} Convention in Hew York City of the Eransport 
Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO. 


With best wishes to you and your union for their continued 
success, i am 


Sincerely yours, 


it is with great pleasure that I extend to you, this 12th 
Constitutional Convention of the Transport Workers Unien of 
America, AFi-CIO, the greetings and best wishes of the Congress 

of Racial Equality. % know that you will be engaged in the serious 
business of determining the policies of your organization for the 
next four years. 

The ties between the labor movement and civil rights, and most 
particularly between CORE and the Transport Workers Union of America, 
are ties which must be strengthened in the crucible of joint action 
and mutual progress. We ask cof you, as we ask of all Americans, 
continued support for the struggle of your fellow Americans for 
justice, equality, and dignity. And we pledge to you our support 
for labor*s struggle for those very same goals f justice, equélity 
and dignity. 
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MICHAEL J. QUILL 


International President 


MATTHEW GUINAN 


Int'l Secretary-Treasurer 
Executive Vice President 


GUSTAV FABER 


Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Vice Presidents 


RUDY ABT 

EUGENE V. ATTREED 
DOMENIC Di CLERICO 
DANIEL GILMARTIN 
HERMAN GRAY 
WILLIAM GROGAN 
JAMES F. HORST 
ANDREW J. KAELIN 
MARK KAVANAGH 
FRANK SHEEHAN 
ELLIS VAN RIPER 


Board Members 


EDWARD A. COLEMAN 
O. JACK DIAZ 
WILLIAM LINDNER 
PATRICK MAHEDY 
FREDERIC A. SIMPSON 
AL TERRIEGO 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


FRANK AQUILINO 
E. ROBERT BURNS 
JOHN CAHILL 
JOSEPH CARROLL 
TIMOTHY CRONIN 
MICHAEL DITKA 
RICHARD DOWNES 
CARL E. FISHER 
BUSTER GIORDANO 
MELVIN D. HENDRIX 
LOUIS MANNING 
PATRICK McKENNA 
ERNEST MITCHELL 
JOHN O'CONNELL 
FRANK O'CONNOR 
WILLIAM REILLY 
JOHN A. ROGAN 
JOHN J. RYAN 
ROOSEVELT WATTS 
JAMES WHITE 


Transport Workers Union of America 


Affiliated with American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
210 WEST 50th STREET * NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 * JUDSON 6-8000 


July 22, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer, Director | 
Congress of Racial Equality i : 
38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The Transport Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, 
is holding its 12th Constitutional Convention in New York City > 
beginning October 1], 1965. More than 700 delegates from 
all parts of the United States representing 150,000 workers 
engaged in air, guided missile bases, rail and city passenger | 
transportation, utilities and university maintenance, are 
meeting to determine the policies which will govern our or- 
ganization during the next four years. 


On behalf of the International officers of the Transport 
Workers Union I am writing to invite you to send a greeting 
to this convention. Your message will be deeply appreciated 
by our delegates meeting at this crucial period in the life of 
our nation - and of the world. 


Please address your communication to our International 
office, 210 West 50 Street, N. Y.C. 10019. After October Ist, 
please send all communications to the Transport Workers 
Union, Convention Headquarters, New York Hilton Hotel, 53d St. 
and Avenue of the Americas, New York City. 


Looking forward with keen interest to your message and 
thanking you in advance for your gracious response, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
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The New Hork Times. 


ADOLPH S. OCHS, Publisher 1896-1986 
ORVIL B DRYFOOS, Publisher 1961-1968 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, MONDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1965. 


| Letters to the Editor of The Times. 


~ ed States and the U.S.8.R. and 


- would create jobs and increase , | 


| Unions’ War Support 


Reuther’s Proposal | 
Walter Reuther badly needs a . 
reminder. He once said the best — 
way to check Communism is in | 
the economic realm. He advo- | 
cated $20 billion annually for | 
foreign economic aid. Reuther | 
declared this would force mili- . 
tary cutbacks in both the Unit- 


turn our economy away from 
“overkill” military capacity to 
beneficial nonmilitary produc- 
tion without loss of employ- 
ment, 
Education within the unions | 
has failed miserably to make , 
this clear to the rank and file. — 
For this reason I want to point 
out that just a 5 per cent cut 
in our arms budget would save 
over $2 billion each year. I urge — 
use of this money for better 
job-training programs for both 
whites and Negroes and for lift- _ 
ing them out of big-city ghettos . | 4 
into new housing. This in turn . | 


union membership, a problem : 
facing labor. 3 : 
It would also help overcome 
disenchantment. of civil rights . 
leaders with labor. This is cru- | 
cial because the Negro poor in 
our cities may explode in vio-~ — 
lence and bloodshed, forcing us | 
to put down insurrection at | 
home—a most embarrassing po- = 
sition while trying to impose . 
our “way of life” on Vietnam. 
WILFRID LAURIER HusBAND b~ 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Dec. 17, 1965 
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From: Don Slaiman, Director, Civil] Rights Department, AFL-CIO 


Enclosed you will find a copy of the 1965 AFL-CIO Civil Rights 
Resolution -- as adopted by the Sixth Constitutional Convention of the 
AFL-CIO in San Francisco, December 9-16, 1965. 


I have also enclosed two historic addresses to the convention 
by AFL-CIO Vice President A. Philip Randolph. 


I hope you will find these three articles useful. 
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FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 
Resolution No. 198 


(Resolutions Book 3, P. 85) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY SULLIVAN: This Resolution covers the substance of Resolutions 
37 (Book 1, page 41), part of 64 (Book 1, page 68), 86 (Book 2, page 6) and 91 
(Book 2, page 18). 


It calls on Congress to increase the minimum wage to $2.00 an hour; extend 
the Act's coverage to all workers engaged in or affecting interstate commerce; 
provide for the payment of double-time for overtime; and improve the enforcement 
of the Act. It also calls for equivalent increases in federal minimum wage rates 
in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and American Samoa. 


The Committee recommends the adoption of Resolution 198 and I so move. 
. The motion was seconded. 


VICE-PRESIDENT A. PHILIP RANDOLPH: President Meany, I should like the 
delegates to this Convention to know that on the 29th of June, 1965, testimony 
on behalf of a higher minimum wage and extended coverage was delivered before 
the House Committee on Education and Labor in the name of the leaders of all of the 
major civil rights organizations. This strong appeal to Congress was made by 
Roy Wilkins, James Farmer, Dorothy Height, James Forman, Bayard Rustin, Martin 
Luther King and myself. | 


This united leadership was at great pains to make clear to the committee 
that there are two major obstacles to the ultimate achievement of the civil 
rights revolution: one is segregation and discrimination; the other is 
economic deprivation. We stated to the Labor Committee that no single act could 
so drastically alter immediately the status of the working poor, black and white, 
as the passage of an act containing a higher minimum wage and extended coverage. 
If vigorously enforced such an act would bring millions and millions of dollars 
into the pockets of the working poor, giving them the power to deal with many 
of their own problems and restoring to them the dignity that springs from 
elementary economic stability. 


The labor movement will find that in this struggle to obtain such an act, 
no stone will be left unturned by the civil rights groups to ensure its passage 
in the 90th Congress. 


As I said yesterday, President Meany, I want to thank you and all those 
on the Executive Council; I want to thank my dear friend, Secretary-Treasurer 
- Bill Schnitzler for his steadfast, effective and inspiring leadership of the 
AFL-CIO civil rights committee of which he is chairman; I want to thank all 
the members of the civil rights committee for the arduous and the often 
unheralded work which they have carried on to bring fraternity, dignity and 
equality, not only to the house of labor but also to this great nation. 


Thus, Mr. Chairman, I support the Resolution for a minimum wage. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion? 

I think Brother Randolph has emphasized again the close connection there 
is between the question of civil rights, full civil rights for the Negro and 
his economic situation. This is why amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act 


is of such tremendous importance. ) 


Is there further discussion? If not, those who favor the motion to adopt 
signify by saying aye; contrary. 


[t 1S Carried and so ordered. 


Address by A. Philip Randolph 


on 


Civil Rights Resolution 


Before Sixth Constitutional Convention, AFL-CIO 


December 13, 1965 


It has been two years since I last stood before this convention. These ~ 
have been eventful and dramatic years for the Civil Rights Revolution. Indeed, 
the social and political landscape of the entire country has been changed. 


We have won the passage of two historic pieces of legislation -- the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965. Thus, after centuries 
of slavery, segregation and discrimination, the American people have spoken out 
unequivocally -- not merely on behalf of the Negro but in the name of democracy 
itself. For when men are denied, on grounds of race, the elementary rights of 
due process and the right to vote, the moral foundations of that society are in 
doubt. 


| These victories are, first and foremost, the fruits of the struggle of the 
Negro people themselves. History will record that our gains, like those of 
labor, were not handed down from above but were wrested from reluctant hands 
through courage and sacrifice, often of limb and life. 


Medgar Evers, William Moore, James Chaney, Michael Schwerner, Andrew Goodman, 
Lemuel Penn, Jimmy Lee Jackson, Mrs. Liuzzo, Reverend James Reeb, Jonathan 
Daniels, the four young girls of Birmingham -- these are but some of those -- 
black and white, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish -- who have made the ultimate 
sacrifice in the cause of freedom. President Meany, I request that this con- 
vention rise for a moment of silent tribute to the memory of these freedom 
fighters... 


Brothers and sisters, we know that more than courage and determination were 
required to secure the civil rights legislation. Mass action had to be mobilized. 
The great Selma-to-Montgomery March, which captured the conscience of the nation 
and the attention of the world, generated the dynamism behind the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. I am proud to tell you, brothers and sisters, that perhaps no 
Single group was so distinctively and honorably present on that occasion as the 
representatives of the labor movement. President Meany sent Don Slaiman, Direc- 
tor of our Civil Rights Department, with a delegation that included, among others, 
Dave Sullivan, Robert Powell and Charles Zimmerman. 


And so, on the very steps of the capitol of Alabama, labor's voice was 
raised high and clear in the name of freedom. President Meany, I participated 
in that historic event, and I can tell you that nothing so inspired the embat- 
tled Negroes of Alabama with courage and confidence as the visible and dramatic 
support of the labor movement in those glorious days. 


Not only in Alabama but in Washington, the political power and skill of 
the Negro's allies were indispensable. The fact of the matter is, brothers and 
Sisters, that the AFL-CIO -- under the able and forthright leadership of President 
Meany, Brother Reuther and the Executive Council -- did the yeoman's job of 


lining up Congressional support for the civil rights legislation of-the past 
two years. 7 


Special recognition is due to Andrew Biemiller who, working side by side 
with Clarence Mitchell, of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and Joseph Rauh, of the Industrial Union Department, coordinated 
labor's lobbyists on Capitol Hill. Without their tireless efforts, we might 
no! have won the battle. let these hard facts be properly noted by the hostile 
critics of the labor movement who profess sympathy for the cause of racial 
equality. 


Brothers and sisters, the Resolution on Civil Rights which 
is before you is a commendable document which reaffirms labor's 
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commitment to racial justice and equality. It emphasizes what labor knows 

from experience -- that the passage of good laws is not sufficient, that the 
laws must be vigorously and effectively enforced. The agencies responsible 

for administering the laws must be given the resources to discharge their 
responsibilities firmly. Where necessary, the laws must be strengthened through 


amendment . 


But we also know that the work of the civil rights movement has just 
begun. We rightly demand of the government that every barrier to the Negro's 
full participation in the nation's. political life be struck down. Once. 
those barriers have fallen, however, it is our task to mobilize the masses 
of Negroes at the ballot box. 


This is labor's task as well. For when the full political potential of 
the Southern Negro is realized, the face of Congress will be radically changed. 
The Dixiecrat politicians who have joined with conservative Republicans in 
opposition to labor's legislative demands will have to sing a different tune -- 
or find other jobs. Moreover, brothers and sisters, I submit to you that 
in the continuation and expansion of the Negro voter registration campaign 
in the South lays the foundation for labor's drive to organize the unorganized 


in the South. 


The last two years have plainly demonstrated that the Negro-labor alliance 
is not a one-way street. Virtually the entire national Negro leadership has 
put its weight heavily behind the Congressional campaign for repeal of 14b, for 
a 2-dollar minimum wage, for extension of the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
for other labor demands. They have testified before Congressional committees 
and their testimonies have been published and widely distributed by the 


Randolph Institute. 


When the Negro leadership speaks out for labor's demands, they are not 
merely making a gesture in return for labor’s support of civil rights. Rather 


we are bound together in a coalition of mutual interest. 


Negro workers need and demand the repeal of 14b now! And they know why 
they want it. They know that repeal of 14b helps clear the way for unioniza- 
tion of the South. They know that repeal of 14b is a step toward economic 


security and better living standards. They know that repeal of 14b means 


greater dignity on the job - freedom from exploitation and intimidation. 


And they know full well where the die-hard resistance to repeal of 14b 
is coming from. It is coming from the greedy profiteers and the reactionary 
politicians who have tried to block the Negro's advance every step of the 
way. That is why, in Oklahoma and other states, the Negro vote was decisive 
in defeating so-called right to work laws. And I can promise you, brothers 
and sisters, that throughout this land, the Negro revolution will join hands 
with labor in saying to the next Congress: Repeal 14b now! 


And we say, 'too, that if there is any single step that will raise Negroes 
out of poverty, it is labor's demand for a national. $2 minimum wage. In this 
land of affluence, in the year 1965, two out of every three Negro families 
iive in poverty and deprivation. In part, this fact reflects the astronomically 


high unemployment rates in the Negro community. But in most cases, the 


head of the Negro family is working -- forty hard hours a week. He does not 
need to be lectured about self-help. Give him a decent wage, and he will be 
able to help himself. He will be able to keep his family together, to 
educate his children, to contribute to the well-being of the community. And 
he will be in a stronger position to struggle effectively for the dignity 
and the rights which he has been denied. 


Sx, 
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A national $2 dollar minimum wage, extended to millions now uncovered, 
would redress a shame of the nation. It would mean a revolution in Southern 
racial and economic relations. It would weaken the position of runaway 
plants that locate in the South in order to escape unionism and exploit a 
cheap labor market. In many Southern towns and cities, such companies 
become entrenched in the local power structures and fiercely resist civil 
rights efforts to change the status quo. The impact of a $2 dollar minimum 
wage on the ghetto-entrapped Negroes of the North would be no less revolu- 


tionary. 


In short: if the civil rights revolution is to have meaning outside 
of the South -- in the teeming slums of the cities, in the industrial 
centers of the nation -- the needs of the dispossessed Negro masses must 
be hitched to the economic demands of labor. 


More and more, the Negro leadership recognizes that of all the mass 
institutions in the nation, the labor movement holds out the greatest 
hope for progress in the daily conditions of life in the Negro community. 
Yet they do not forget for one moment that labor's own house is not yet 
entirely in order, that segregated locals and discriminatory practices 
still exist in some unions. The eradication of these conditions, noted 


in the Resolution before you, must be high on your priority list in the 


coming year. We must not permit the existence of any barriers to expanded 
cooperation between labor and the civil rights movement; and we must not 
give any ammunition to labor's enemies. 


The Civil Rights Department is to be congratulated for the vigor 
and effectiveness with which it has labored to eliminate the remaining 
discrimination in our ranks. Even before Title VII, the fair employment 
section of the Civil Rights Act, went into effect, the Department was 
hard at work preparing international unions to cooperate in obtaining 
compliance with the law. At the same time, the AFL-CIO has called for 
a strengthening of the enforcement machinery of Title VII. 


But more than your congratulations, Don Slaiman and the Civil Rights 
Department need your active support. Union locals must be encouraged 
(to utilize the valuable technical assistance the Department can provide. 


Brothers and sisters, two years ago when I stood before you, I spoke 
of the impact of the technological revolution and its economic dislocations on 
the Negro community. I said then that large sections of the community, un- 
skilled and uneducated, were being rendered economically obsolete and deprived 
of social dignity. I spoke of a growing underclass, lacking hope and leader- 
ship, bereft of any sense of a stake in the total society. And I said then 
that, if we listened carefully, we could hear the rumblings of that underclass. 


I do not need to tell you that in these two years those rumblings have ex- 
ploded into thunderous and wildly destructive violence, from the tenements of 
Harlem to the slums of Watts. That violence cannot be excused or defended, for 
it took a larger toll in life and limb than has the nonviolent movement in the 
South -- and with less to show for it. But it serves no purpose simply to 
denounce the riots without trying to understand their causes. For, of this much 
we can be certain; if those causes are not identifed and uprooted, radically 

and finally, we will be courting disaster. 


Let me say that I have been greatly encouraged by President Johnson's speech 
alt Howard University and by the Department of Labor's study on the Negro family. 
Both move in the right direction of pinpointing the social and economic roots of 
the Negro's discontent. To further explore these roots, the President has, as 
you know, scheduled a special White House Conference, of which I have the privi- 
lege of serving as honorary chairman. 
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This conference will give special attention to the problem of Negro family 
instability. This, brothers and sisters, is a major problem with deep historical 
roots. Under two centuries of slavery, the Negro family was systematically 
destroyed. The right of Negroes to marry is barely one hundred years old. Fol- 
lowing slavery, a system of segregation was introduced which denied the Negro 
family, particularly the Negro male, even the rudiments of economic security. 

To this very day, many of our welfare laws encourage family desertion by Negro 
males. 


I do not have to tell you how family breakups encourage delinquency, crime, 
school drop-outs, and many forms of destructive, anti-social behavior. But when 
all of this is said, the question remains: How do we strengthen the Negro 
family and the fabric of the Negro community? 


Here again, I think the labor movement knows the answer at least as well 
as the sociologists and psychologists and other experts. The answer is jobs -- 
decent jobs at decent wages. We know that when the Negro unemployment rate 
dropped during World War II, so did the Negro rate of divorce, or illegitimacy, 
and other indications of family instability. And so, brothers and sisters, 
the answer to Negro family instability and to Watts is the enactment of labor's 
programs for full and fair employment. 


The record of the last ten years will show that we cannot look to the private 
sector of the economy to achieve the goal of full employment. But we can meet 
that goal through expansion of the public sector -- through meeting the vast 
unmet social needs of the country. We can put the unemployed back to work by 
clearing our slums and rebuilding our cities, by building schools and hospitals, 
by modernizing and expanding mass transit facilities, by investing in flood 
control and by combatting air pollution. We can open new jobs for the poor by 
expanding our social services. 


We can achieve full employment by tearing down the physical environment 
of poverty and building a great society in its place. It was with this concept 
in mind that I proposed, ait the planning session of the White House Conference, 
a national Freedom Budget of 100 billion dollars. This is a feasible and 
realistic budget, which has the support of leading labor economists. We have 
the means; we lack only the social imagination and the political will. 


This is, above all, an imperative budget if we are serious about 
building the Great Society. As President Meany has said, "We must not let 
money Stand in the way.” Either we decide upon massive social investments now, 
or we face the incalculably more costly alternative of social disintegration 
and violence. In the long run, it is the budget-balancers and the tight-money 
boys who will prove to be the most impractical. Let me say right here that 
the recent action of the Federal Reserve Board may do more to dry up job 
opportunities for Negroes -- not to mention whites -- than the most overtly 
racist discrimination. 


Brothers and sisters, I cannot close without commenting on a great 
danger that may lie ahead. In times of war or international crisis, as you 
know, there is a tendency to divert attention away from crying domestic needs 
and problems. Even now there are those who would exploit the perilous situa- 
tion in Vietnam for their own narrow political purposes. Already we have 
heard the reactionary voices of Senators Stennis and Russell and other segre- 
galtionists. They call for a cut-back in the war on poverty; they would push 
the struggle for racial equality off the stage of history; they feel strength- 
ened in their opposition to labor’s struggle for industrial democracy. 


These tendencies must be vigorously fought. As President Meany has said 
our efforts to resist Communist totalitarianism will require sacrifices and 
impose burdens. Bul those sacrifices and burdens must be evenly distributed. 
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We must not place the heaviest loads on those least able to bear them -- the 
poor and dispossessed, black and white. We must not now dash their new hopes 
for a place in the sun. We must press forward the struggle for justice and 
democracy at home while we pursue it abroad. 


In recent weeks, the Negro leadership has gathered together to discuss | 
the objectives and directions of the civil rights movement during this diffi- 
cult period of transition. They have concluded that we need to press forward 
on three major fronts. First is to achieve economic security for the Negro 
family through ful! and fair employment. ‘Second is to see to it that the 
: civil rights legislation is vigorously implemented. Third is to secure full 
| protection of individuals in the exercise of the constitutional ly-guaranteed 
rights. There must be an immediate end to the brutalization and murder of | 
civil rights workers, and to a discriminatory jury system which makes a mockery 
| : of justice. 


President Meany, the Resolution before us speaks forthrightly and directly 
| to these concerns of the Negro leadership. Not coincidentally, but by indisputable 
| social logic, the forces of labor and civil rights again find themselves on 

the same side of the struggle for justice. 


Brothers and sisters, | urge the adoption of the Resolution on Civil 
Rights. : 


Sixth Constitutional Convention 
AFL-CIO 
Resolution No. 167 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 -- both strongly supported by the AFL-CIO -- represent major accomplishments 
in the continuing effort to abolish racial discrimination in this country, But 
much more needs to be done before equality is a fact in this land. 


The impact of the Civil Rights Act is already apparent. Widespread desegre- 
gation of public facilities and accommodations is a reality in 53 cities of 
over 50,000 population in Southern states. Among the important new tools pro- 
vided by the Act are Title VI which prohibits discrimination in all programs 
receiving federal financial assistance, and Title VII which establishes a national 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 


But good laws by themselves do not automatically solve problems, as we in 
the labor movement know from our own experience. The passage of the Wagner Act 
enabled unions to expand organization and increase their effectiveness in 
representing workers. But the laws had to be backed up with hard work. The 
unions could not and did not sit back and consider their job was done by the law. 


That is just as true of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Vating Rights 
Act of 1965. Vigorous and effective enforcement by government is mandatory if 
these laws are to be useful tools for eliminating discrimination and opening 
opportunities for minority group citizens, We intend to see to it that there 
is effective and vigorous enforcement. 


Education: 


We take particular note of the situation with regard to education in the 
South. The United States Office of Education reports that the percentage of 
Negro children attending desegregated schools in the 11 Southern states has 
tripled this year, On the other hand, data compiled by the Southern Regional 
Council indicates that the increase from 1964 to 1965:-may have only doubled. 
Even the 7.5 percent figure of the U.S. Office of Education, however, represents 
meager progress || years after the Supreme Court decision required public school 
desegregation. 


There must be an accelerated pace of school desegregation. Already, 
children, who entered the first grade after that decision, are about to graduate 
from high school, having spent their entire shool life in Jim Crow schools -- 
making a mockery out of thal trail-blazing decision of the Supreme Court. 


The U.S. Office of Education must not accept "freedom of choice" plans 
at face value. Frequently there is no free choice for Negro parents and 
children, who face threats and harassments if they select a previously all-white 
school. : 


We contend the U.S. Office of Education must be given sufficient funds to 
employ adequate staff and provide adequate services to obtain compliance with 
the law. Where local officials fail to comply, federal funds must be cut off 
in accordance with procedures outlined in the Civil Rights Act, 


Equal educational opportunity must be a national goal. It is an achievable 
goal. We must make it a reality. The challenge of de facto segregation in the 
North must be faced. President Johnson has ordered the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights to undertake.a study of de facto school segregation, We look to the 
Commission for positive recommendations to deal with this problem. 


a 


But we insist the problem in education is teo crucial for additional delay. 
What America needs and must have is high quality education in its schools, both 
North and South, on a basis of true equality. 


To achieve that goal, we reiterate President Meany's proposal, made 
immediately after the Supreme Court's school decision: That the United States 
authorize a special multi-billion doklar school fund to aid affected communities 
to meet this challenge. North and South alike could benefit from this proposal. 


We must no let money stand in the way of eliminating segregation and dis- 
crimination in education -- every place in America. 


Housing: 


A serious and important factor in the spread of de fact© school segregation 
in the North is the discriminatory housing practices that have fostered huge 
Negro ghettos, which we have long deplored and against which we will continue to 
battle until we have achieved equality in housing. 


Executive Order 11063, issued by the late President Kennedy, banning dis- — 
crimination in federal and federally-assisted housing, broughtthe weight and 
prestige of the Federal Government into this vital area. But this is not enough. 


We urge President Johnson to extend the 1962 Housing Executive Order to 
cover not only. Federal Housing Administration and Veterans Administration insured 
mortgages but also mortgage activities of all federally-assisted or federally- 
insured bank and savings and loan companies and to insure its- vigorous implemen- 
tation. Certainly the money of all Americans must not be used to deny housing 
to millions of them. | 


Equal Employment Opportunity: 


The cstablishment of a national Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 provides a new and vitally 
important tool to strengthen labor's program to insure fair and equal employ- 
ment opportunity. Better job opportunities for minority workers will enable 
them to break out of the vicious’circle that confines them to slum housing 
and their children to overcrowded, substandard schools. The new law as a 
declaration of public policy will help us to speed achievement of our policies 
of the AFI.-CIO of equal opportunity on the job. 


As we have told the Congress, Title VII needs strengthening. We intend 
(to support legislation to strengthen this section. Until we achieve that 
improved law, we intend to make Title VII work. 


In anticipation of the establishment of the Commission under Title VII, 
President Meany requested all international unions to assign an international 
officer towork with the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission and other 
government agencies 1o obtain intelligent and effective compliance with the 
letter and spirit. of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission has adopted the following 
procedure in regard to complaints involving local unions and/or collective 
bargaining agreements of AFI.-CIO affiliates: 


A. In states which do not have a FEPC, after initial investi- 
gation by a Field Representative and at the time a complaint is 
sent to the local union involved, a copy will be sent to the 
national or international office of the union and to the Civil 
Rights Department of the AFI,-C10. 


< 


B. In states where there is a FEPC, the Commission has recommended 
that the state agency make a Similar agreement with the AFL-CIO and 


its affiliates. 


To implement this effort, we urge all national officers assigned to this 
task to give prompt attention to the processing of complaints received under 
this procedure and to call upon the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Department for aid 


and assistance. 


The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission has ruled segregated local | 
unions and separate lines of seniority and promotion based on race are a 
violation of the Act -- a position exactly comparable to the AFL-CIO position. 


We call upon all affiliates with the few segregated locals that remain in 
existence to merge such separate locals without delay and to adopt contractual 
clauses that will eliminate barriers to equal opportunity for promotion and 
seniority for all workers. 


In keeping with the five-point program adopted by. the Executive Council 
on August 4, 1964, we also call upon all affiliates and assigned national 
.officers to develop and accelerate programs to eliminate discriminatory 
practices within their industry and union, utilizing and strengthening established 
machinery of collective bargaining: 


1) by negotiating non-discrimination clauses in al] collective 
bargaining contracts and utilizing these clauses in. all stages 
of the collective bargaining procedure; 


2) bv sensitizing the collective bargaining machinery to the 
problems of eliminating discrimination and providing equal 
employment opportunities. 


Voting: 


The Voting Rights Act provides the means to end discrimination at the ballot 
box. Since its passage, over 166,000 Negroes have registered to vote in Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina and South Carolina, states 
covered in whole or in part by the Act. In the four months since the law became 
effective, the Justice Department has sent federal examiners into only 32 
counties. That is just not good enough. 


Congress has provided the means for the elimination of voting discrimination. 
Lf the 1966 elections are to take place without disenfranchisement of Negroes, 
the Justice Department must act promptly. 


We urge the Attorney General to move without further delay to implement the 
will of this nation -- that all its citizens have a right to vote. 


Equal Administration of Justice: 


The administration of justice on an cqual basis for all citizens is fundamental 
in a democratic society. Inequality in the administration of justice moreover can 
be a major barrier to the implementation of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. } 


After long and bitter years, in which Southern juries have denied simple 
justice to Negroes, there have now been two instances in which justice has been 
served. 


But still the murderers of William I.. Moore, Medgar Evers, four young girls 
in a Birmingham church, James Chaney, Michael Schwerner, Andrew Goodman, 
Colonel Lemuc! Penn, Jimmy Lee Jackson, Reverend James Recb and Jonathan Daniels 


remain unpunished. We insist that this mockery of our judicial system be halted. 
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We demand justice in our courts -- equal justice, for all men must be equal in 
our courts if there is to be justice in our land. 


Fundamental to this goal is the total elimination of segregation and dis- 
crimination in our jury system. The right to trial by a jury of one's peers is 
basic to democracy. But a jury must consist of peers; it must not be "for 
whites only." Therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That the AFL-CIO facilitate and insure increased labor partici- 
pation in the achievement of these objectives; we urge every affiliate to | 
establish a functioning Civil Rights Committee. These committees are crucial 
in the implementation of labor's civil rights program: providing technical 
assistance to workers filing complaints under Title VII; establishing basic 
educational programs reaching the rank and file member; forming cooperative 
relationships with responsible civil rights groups, religious and other 
community organizations, for the purpose of obtaining compliance with existing 
civil rights laws, and aiding local labor leadership to resist Ku Klux Klan 
and John Birch Society infiltration. 


For equal rights and equal opportunity to be meaningful, we must have 
a society of full opportunity. Therefore, the AFL-CIO and its affiliates 
participated with outstanding Negro leaders, scholars and experts in a 
recent national planning session called by President Johnson. 


In outlining the need for this conference, President Johnson said: "We 
seek not just legal equity, but human ability -- not just equality as a right 
and a theory, but equality as a fact and equality as a result.” 


This has always been the goal of the AFIL-CIO. We pledge ourselves to 
the achievement of national programs to meet the educational, housing and 
community needs of all citizens. Such programs will both meet the social 
needs of our country and its cities and create jobs urgently needed to 
insure emplovment opportunities. 


such measures, plus a higher minimum wage, extended minimum wage coverage, 
and the establishment of national standards for quality integrated education 
and training will aid Negroes and other minorities to translate legal rights 
into absolute equal opportunity. ) 7 


America has made great progress in civil rights in the past two years. 
We are proud of our role in this worthy battle. 


But too much remains to be done for any of us to pause for self-congratula- 
(ions. The unresolved problems are many and great. They can be met; they must 
be solved; they will be conquered. : 


Our goal is true and absolute equality of opportunity throughout America. 
We shall not rest until we achieve it. 


THOMAS J. ; 
INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


LLOYD 


PATRICK £.GORMAN 


INTERNATIONAL SECY.-TREAS. 
ABE FEINGLASS, VICE PRESIDENT 
DIRECTOR, FUR & LEATHER DEPARTMENT 
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January 10, 1966 


Mr. James Farmer, Director 


CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York, N.Y. 10036 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


On Saturday evening, May 7th, in the Grand Ballroom of the New York 
Hilton Hotel, the Fur & Leather Department of the Amalgamated Meat - 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America is tendering-a testi- 
monial dinner-dance in honor of one of America's most dedicated 
labor leaders, Abe Feinglass, Vice President of the Amalgamated and 


Director of its Fur & Leather Department. 


- The proceeds of this testimonial will go to erect a Community ani 
Youth Center in the Arad development area of Israel's Negev — a 
cause to which Brother Feinglass has devoted many years of extra- 


ordinary effort. 


We are confident that you will want to join us in sponsoring this 
tribute to a man whose integrity and humanitarian qualities have 
earned for him the respect and admiration of the trade union move—- 
ment, the fur and leather industries, and the community at large. 


We enclose a card, with return envelope, on which we hope you will 
indicate your acceptance as a sponsor. 


greatly appreciated. 


Thomas Je Lloyd 
President 

AMC. & B.W. of N.A.- 
Honorary Co-Chairman 


Stephen Vv. Coyle 
Vice President 
A.M.C. & BW. of N.A. 
Co-Chairman 


CNC « 


‘Cordially, 


Patrick E, Gorman 
Secretary-—Treasurer 
AMC. & BW. of N.A.~ 
Honorary Co-Chairman 


Henry Foner 

President, Joint Board 
Fur, Leather & Machine 
Workers' Unions 
Co-Chairman 


Your early reply would be 
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Joseph Belsky 
Vice President 


AM.C. & B.W. of N.A. 
Honorary Co-Chairman 


George Stofsky 

Manager, Furriers 

Joint Council of New York 
Co-Chairman 
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DR. HENRY STOLBACH Business Phone: 
176 East 77th Street YU 9-1150 
New York, N. Y. | 


November 9, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


These lines are addressed to you by a New Yorker who is very 

much interested in finding a means of improving the lot of 
the great number of our citizens who live in poverty, and 
especially in slum areas. 


I have a program which I would like to discuss with you, 
with a view toward then bringing it to the attention of 

our Mayer-Elect, Mr. Lindsay. This deals with a way 6 
rehabilitating the slum areas of New York, and particularly 
Harlem, and a way of starting construction of new buildings 
and securing the necessary funds within a very short time. 


My idea would be too complex and lengthy to set down in the 
form of a letter. I therefore would very much appreciate 
the pleasure of meeting you, so that we can discuss the 
matter and evaluate the possibility of realizing the pro- 
gram I have in mind. 


I look forward to hearing from you, and remain 


Very sincerely yours, 


Ps fy peetee | 
Purl P2thea 2 
Jenry Stplbach ae 


Remarks by Manhattan Borough President Constance Baker 
Motley before the City Planning Commission at the capital | 
budget hearing in City Hall on December 15, 1965 


On October 26, 1965, acting under the powers vested in me by Section — 
82 of the City Charter, I requested the City Plane ag Commission to allocate $250, 000 
: to the Office of the President, Borough of Manhattan, for the fiscal year 1966-67 and 
in the capital program for each of the four éniniing eee for the preparation of a 
plan for the revitalization of the deteriorating and unplanned areas between 110th and 
155th Streets, from river to river in the Borough of Manhattan. 

As‘I stated on October 26th, I will, on receiving this allocation, de- 
signate your Commission as the agent of my office to develop the master plan I have 
just described. 

My request was made pursuant to the City Charter which directs that the . 
City Pinnndihe Creuiniankionl shall prepare and adopt in one or more parts...a ronstien! : 
plan for the physical development of the city which shall provide for...adequate and ‘ 
appropriate facilities for the housing, business, industry, transportation. ..recrea- 
tion, comfort, convenience, health and welfare of its population. . 

Nevertheless, your Commission, in promulgating its draft budget dis- 
missed my application with the statement that it can not be dealt with and I quote, "as 
an isolated sheuient but must be reviewed as part of the city's overall policies relating 
to both the seine and local area planning. The Commission would urge that this whole 
: eiation be a matter of early consideration by the new administration." I close the 
quote. 

I regard your observation as being both a frivolous and pedantic method 


of disposing of a problem which simply can not and must not be shoved under the rug 


of additional review or early consideration. I believe that the overwhelming majority 
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of the population of our city realizes the frightful dimensions of the social, ecbsiomic 
and human problems we nurture in the vite ghetto. 

Community Planning Board 10, with the support of other community 
planning boards in Helen and East Harlem, and with the support of all discerning 
citizens, for years has been calling attention to the conditions which this Commission 
now has recognized in its report on Community Renewal issued yesterday after long 
3 study. 

The report well might have been more timely and more effective ten 
. years ago. . But today it has a fatal defect. It is fatally defective because , if its 
recommendations alone are followed, it would perpetuate the ghetto, that city within 
a city which has been growing for years like weeds in an untended field and which 
exerts. social and economic effects: as blighting and poisonous as air pollution. 

But your report does serve a useful purpose by formally pin-pointing, 
at long last, the need for alleviating and finally eliminating conditions in the slum 
ghettos, demoralizing and degrading as they are to their residents and to the entire 
city. 

Its very eloquent statistics and portrayal of these conditions combine 
to provide convincing testimony that the type of planning I request is an absolute 
essential for the City of New York. Further study and further delay are not required. 

If we are agreed that the slum ghetto must go, then we must agree also 
that mere physical rehabilitation of the type described in your report is but one phase 
of the problem we face. We must also develop to the maximum the residential, re- 


creational, cultural and economic potential of these areas. 
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Therefore, | am very hopeful that, at the next session of Congress, 
legislation will be introduced to implement a ghetto eradication program on a nation- 
al scale with Harlem. and East Harlem serving as demonstration projects. 

Intensive planning is the first requisite for revitalizing Harlem, East 
Harlem and the other ghettos of poor into integrated, aesthetically pleasing neigh- 
- borhoods where persons of all backgrounds may live with dignity and pride. The 
Borough of Manhattan can not and must not remain an area where two out of three of 
its citizens live in freedom while one out of three of its citizens is confined toa 
repulsive compound. 
Thécetore, I earnestly ask you to lift your sights. I ask you to recog- 
nize the path outlined by the Sinveme Court and the aims of the Great Society. I ask 
you to grapple now with the inevitable. I ask you to cloak our city with the distinction 
of being the first Ame rican community to take constructive steps toward rooting out 


the un-American ghetto. I ask you to grant my request as submitted because the 


need is greater than ever. 


(end) 
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March 16, 1964 


The Honorable Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
City Hall 
New York City 


Dear Mayor Wagner: 


We believe that provision must be made for administrative 
machinery of a permanent nature for a sustained and comprehensive 
attack on the causes of poverty if the current concentration on 
this issue is to have full and enduring impact. To deal with the 
basic economic, educational, health and welfare issues involved, 
new strategies of governmental intervention are necessary. No one 
time attack on poverty, no matter how dramatic, will suffice. A 
decade or more of intensive effort on many fronts will be needed 
if the major vestiges of poverty are to be eliminated. Highly 
publicized efforts have the advantage of dramatizing problems; 
of raising to the surface program ideas which, in the absence of 
interest and attention, have not been crystallized or been given 
support; and of bringing new financial resources which might other- 
wise not be available. But these benefits of a dramatic effort, 
essential as they may be, are not enough. Assurance is needed that 
the national and local effort now being started will be continued 
and expanded in a comprehensive and systematic way. 


~The recently issued report by the Institute of Public 
Administration entitled "The Administration of Services to Children 
and Youth in New York City" offers the administrative machinery, we 
believe is necessary to organize a long-term sustained and compre- 
hensive attack on these problems. This report focuses on the 
limitation of economic opportunities for the nan-white and Puerto 
Rican population of New York, the deficiency in educational 
attainment and the excessive hazards to health and mental health 
confronting these populations by virtue of their low income. | 
Unless permanent administrative machinery as outlined in the IPA 
report is established, we are not assured that the City of New York 
‘will come to grips in a sustained way with the basic social and 
economic factors underlying disabling conditions of poverty. 
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What is obvious from any examination of these issues is 
that the social and economic problems to be attacked require 
‘approaches that deal with all the major aspects, not just one or 
some. As the IPA report indicates, approaches to economic and 
social problems must be comprehensive. Single-pronged strategies 
almost inevitably fail. . 


What is needed is a wide range of programs to improve the 
quality of education, to improve training programs for manpower, 
to strengthen the economic base, to remove barriers to the employ- 
ment of members from minority groups, and to draw the "people of 
poverty” themselves through community action programs into the 
formulation and execution of the comprehensive services being 
developed. 


The IPA report, though it focused with remarkable prescience 
on these basic social and economic issues, confined its recommenda- 
tions to the area of youth and children because of its limited 
mandate. | , 


1 | | 
Chapter I, Page 18. "Unfortunately, it is not within the scope 


of this study to recommend a broad social planning mechanism, 
for this is the logical recommendation to be made." 


"If there is one conclusion to be drawn from the remarks in this 
chapter, it is that any approach to planning and coordination in 
the field of services to children and youth must be broad....... 
It is obvious that the problems of different age levels are 
interdependent. The problem of youth unemployment, for example, 
cannot be separated from the employment status of adults or the 
status of the economic system generally; nor can problems of 
juvenile delinquency be divorced from the status of family life 
generally. These distinctions between generations as a basis 
for organizing services are at best artifical and at worst 
tortured.” 
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However, the recommendations it made for strengthening planning 
and coordination of youth services are applicable to the broader 
poverty issue. The report recognized that in order to effect 
broad social and economic improvements, municipal services should 
be supervised by an overhead agency that was linked closely to 
the Mayor, and was composed of a highly competent professional 
staff with explicitly defined powers to coordinate, plan and 
evaluate the City's overall effort. The coordination, planning 
and evaluation activities of this agency, the report stated, 
should be closely linked to the City's budgeting process. 


We submit therefore that the basic administrative concept 


incorporated in the Institute's report on youth should be adapted 


to deal on a long-term and continuing basis with the problems of 
poverty and human resources development. To provide an effective 
administrative structure for a sustained and comprehensive attack 
on the problems of poverty, we urge that you take the following — 


actions adapted from the IPA report: 


1. The Deputy Mayor-City Administrator should be 
explicitly charged with the responsibility on 
a continuing basis to plan, coordinate and 
supervise the implementation of basic programs, 
and to evaluate program effectiveness. 
Professional staff together with supporting staff 
should be added to the office of the Deputy Mayor- 
City Administrator. This staff should represent 
a broad range of experience and training, including 
economists, social scientists, social workers, 
statisticians, and other key types of professional 
personnel. 


2; Planning to deal with poverty should be integrated 
with the preparation of the annual expense budget . 
as outlined in the IPA report. 


3. Machinery should be established for consultation 
and liaison with voluntary agencies, civic groups, 
business and labor concerned with the various 

aspects of poverty and human resources development. 
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March 30, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director, 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Janes Farmer: 


Enclosed is a memorandum which embodies the substance ofa _ 
discussion held by a number of us at a luncheon meeting a few weeks ago. 
Events since that time made it necessary for us to change our plans and 
communicate our concerns to Mayor Wagner in this fashion, 


It would be most desirable and effective if you could join us in 

| signing the enclosed memorandum to the Mayor. Of course, it is 
understood that those of us signing this letter are doing so as individuals 
who are concerned with these problems, 


It is our hope to have this statement ready for the aver on his 
return at the end of this week. It is our considered judgment that the 
- proposals made in this memorandum for a coordinated approach to the 
problems of youth and a serious attack on the problems of poverty will 
provide Mayor Wagner with a constructive basis for meeting his 


objectives. 


~ 


— 


Sincerely, 


Rina B Crk he a 


Kenneth B. Clark 


P.S. We will call you tomorrow 
to arrange to have a 
messenger go for your signature. 


PAUL K. BENEDICT, M.D... Px. BD. 
Clinical Director 


Officers — 


HOWARD SLOAN 

President 
MRS. THORNBURG COWLES 
Vice President 

MRS. RUDY GC. STIEFEL 
Secretary 


JOHN €. MOSELEY, M.D. 
Treasurer 


Board of Directors 
CLIFFORD L. ALEXANDER, JR. 
MRS. ALMA D. ABKIN 
REV. DAVID W. BARRY 
MRS. LIONEL R. BALIMAN 
NIGHOLABS DUKE BIDDLE 


JOHN CARRO 
MISS FLORENCE CARROLL 


JUNE JACKSON CHRISTMAS, m. 0. 


RICHARD A. SLOWARD, Px. B. 


| RALPH F. COLIN, JR, 


H. D. 4. FRELINGHUYSEN 
JOHN H. HAMMOND 

MRS. D. JOHN HEYMAN 

MRS. FREDERICK HIRSGCGHHORN, Jar. 
EQOWARD J. HORNISCK, M.D. 
IRVING JACOBY | 
MRS. MARY V. KINGSBURY 
MRS. ILYANA YANKWICH LANIN 
MRS. JOSEPH PF. LASH 
EDWARD 8S. LEWIS, Px. BD. 

MRS. THOMAS W. MATTHEW 
MRS. PHYLLIS OLIVER 

MRS. GEORGE T. PALLEY 
MRS. JACKIE ROBINSON 
HERBERT SIRIS 

MRS. ALFRED R. STERN 

MRS. LOUIS 8S. WEISS 


NORTHSIDE CENTER FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT, INC. 
31 WEST 110TH STREET «- NEW YORK 26, N. Y. 


ENRIGHT 39-6464 


MAMIE PHIPPS CLARK, Pu. OD. 
Executive Director 


KENNETH B. CLARK, Px.0. 


March 31, 1964 | Research Director 


Honorable Robert F. Wagner 
Mayor of the City of New York 
New York, New York 


My dear Mayor Wagner: 


Nearly a month ago a number of us met 
together to discuss how we could be most helpful to 
you in meeting your objectives of developing a 
meaningful program for the youth of our city and for 
dealing effectively with the problems of poverty. At 
that time we agreed that we would want to talk with 
you about your concerns. 


You may recall that I talked with you about 
setting up a meeting for this purpose. Unfortunately, 
intervening events made it impossible for us to meet 
with you during the past month. 


We, therefore, thought it desirable to present 
our views to you in writing. The enclosed memorandum 
summarizes our judgment that a truly effective program 
for the youth of our city must be coordinated through the 
Deputy Mayor-City Administration office. Sucha 
permanent professional planning office closely related 
to you would greatly strengthen such programs and would 
enable you to mount and sustain a serious attack on the 
social and economic roots of these problems. We know 
that you are committed to this serious and substantive 
approach. 


Honorable Robert F. Wagner 
March 31, 1964 | 


Page Two 


We would like to meet with you when you 
have had an opportunity to review this memorandum, 


Cordially, 


Kenneth B, Clark 
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Te December 7 & 8 California Conference of CORE chapters emp»asized the need of 
immediate action on the problems concerning urban renewal and urban redevelopment, To 
this end the following steps should be taken by local CORE c*apters: 

le Demonstrate to the public that the relocation plans of urban renewal now 
being either planned or executed are not adequate in providing safe, sanitary and 


integrated living conditions. : se ae 


2» Demonstrate to the public that there is a large significant gap between what 


urban renewal personnel calls “low cost" ‘ousing and tte rents_of "public ‘ousing*™, 
By destroying housing occupied by people wo need »ousing at the price level of publ ic 
housing, and by not offering replacements, urban renewal and redevelopment acts as a 
force which concentrated minority groups into new and larger ghettoes,. 

3 Dessantease to the public the need for an assessment of tre total sousing 


market needs. 
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4, Demonstrate that the personnel of the urban renewal program, *owever well 
intentioned, lacks the tools to produce legitimate low cost housing, Further, tat 
the program is using public credit and tax monies and creates more problems t*an it 
solves in its urban rebuilding. = 

5. Educate the public in regard to the above facts, It is also necessary to 
take major and extensive action to create a crisis whereby the Federal and State 
Government will rewrite its urban renewal and redevelorment program so that it can | 
be used for desegregating urban areas rather than segregation, 

TO. GIVE FAIR MOUSING A CHANCE IT IS EBREBY RESOLVED: = 

THAT to preserve freedom and Liberty for our citizens, CORE urges the public not 
to sign the anti-fair housing initiative attempt, and BHAT to prevent_racial strife 
and unrest, CORE urges the CREA to refrain from actively supporting tis initiative 
attempt, and THAT to solve our problems in an orderly manner, CORE urges ail public 
officials, persons and organizations to take a firm public stand against this initia- 
tive attempt, ; * | 

IT IS FURTHER RESOLVED THAT CORE join, as co-plaintiff or as a friend of the 
Court, in the proposed attempt to prohibit the placing of the anti-fair »ousing 
initiative on the ballot, 

IT IS FURTHER RESOLVED THAT Regional CORE assign a specific day, January 11, 1964, 
for all California CORE chapters to carry out local direct action against proponents 
of the initiative, Such direct action would in no way be confined to that day only. 

It is suggested that direct action be taken against real estate boards, individual 
board members, other real estate agents, public officials. In addition, it is wea 
gested that action be taken to gain widest community support for te Rumford Act and 


againat the proposed initiative, through an educational campaign: Inform local 
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organizations, political clubs, church groups, etc, Ciroularize leaflets, informa- 


tion sheets, ‘Start voter registration. Obtain coverage in newspapers, T.V., radio. 


Fold rallies. Do precinct work, _ - 


Action such as picketing, marches and sit-ins is to be left to the discretion and 


ingenuity of local CORE chapters. _ a ae 
IT IS FURTHER RESOLVED THAT those real estate members who are against the initia- 
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tive attempt be recognized, and therefore excluded from such action, 


IT IS FURTHER RESOLVED THAT CORB join the legal attempt to defeat te initiative. 
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IT IS FURTHER RESOLVED THAT the Regional representative and Matin County CORE 


meet within six weeks for the purpose of deciding the possibility of accepting a uni- 


form sign or decal for Equal Opportunity Brokers, 


as te 


.. IT IS HEREBY RESOLVED: THAT each CORE chapter go on record pubically asking the 


FEPC to restate publically the law concerning the statistical breakdown of employees. 


IT IS FURTHER RESOLVED THAT a statewide committee be created consisting of one 


member from each CORE chapter in California to negotiate with Statewide companies 


; and to coordinate all state-wide correspondence concerning this, _ 
IT IS FURTHER RESOLVED THAT each CORB chapter bring back to their membership this 
resolution to research discriminatory policies in public utilities (PG&E and Pacific 


, Telephone) and report their findings to the Regional Office, 
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If IS HEREBY RESOLVED THAT all California chapters of CORE deal wit» the State 


Board of Education, State Curriculum Commission, and State text book publishers to 


see what can_be done in order. to have adequate minority sistory placed in text books 


and to see that texst books and other teaching materials accurately represent the 


multi-cultural composition of our socisty. 


ZANERAL MEMBERS:IP i 


WHEREAS there is evidence of price fixing by the California Real Estate Association 


in violation of the State Anti-trust Law commonly known as the Cartwright Act, and 


WEEREAS there is widespread discrimination against Negro real estate brokers by 


-—. 


se California Real Estate Association, and 
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WEEREAS the California Real Estate Association denies the use of the term 


"Realtor" to Negro real estate brokers, and 


Ca 


WHEREAS the California Real Estate Association is attempting to kill te Rumford 


Fair Housing Act, and 


WHEREAS the California Real Estate Association is also attempting to nullify all 


housing Civil Rights Laws in California; 


ae hen 


TFEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT the California CORE Chepters request that Governor — 


—s aod 


Brown put real estate practices on special call at the next session of tre Legisla- 


ture’, 


ad 


And the message deal with 


le Price fixing o 

2e Discrimination against Negro Real Estate Brokers 

3. Abuse of the term "Realtor" by the California Real Bstate Association 
4, Discrimination against non-white buyers and renters 


ial 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 


Governor. Proposed by: Mervyn M, Dymally 
Assemblyman, 53rd District, 
Los Angeles, California 


Western Regional Field Office 
Congress of Racial Equality 
2085 Sutter Street 

San Francisco 15, California 
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CURRENT MAILING ADDRESSES OF VESTERN REGIONAL CORB C-APYERS AND PENDING CHAPTERS 


CAL LFORNIA 


BAKERSYIBLD CORE (Pending) POMONA VALLEY CORB (Pending) 

127_S, Milham Dr. Box 335 

Bakersfield, Calif. San Dimas, Calif. 

A-Chn,.- Evelyn Brown Chm, ~- Donald Greeves 

BERKELEY CORE RICHMOND ~ ELCERRITO CORE (Rending) 
S 2 PO Box 438 2425 MacDonald Blvd. 

Geltend, Calif, Berkeley Richmond, Calif. 


Chm, —- Charles Sellers Chm, ~ Ernest L, Fridia 
CAMPUS CORE (UC-BERKELZY) ¢Pentine SACRAMENTO CORE 


2910 Hillegass Avenue P.O. Box 8135 
Berkeley 5, Calif. Sacramento, Calif. 
A-Chm. —- Mrs, Carol Brill Chm, — Mrs, Georgia Bradford 


LONG BEACH CORE (Pending) | SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY CORE 
1218 California St. 1532 N. Mt. Vernon or P.O, Box 301 
Long Beach, Calif. San Bernardino, Calif. 

Chm,-Eugene Jones Chm, — Rev, David Lyle Johnson 


‘LOS ANGELES CORE SAN DIEGO CORE 


1115 W. Venice Blvd. 2528 Imperial Avenue 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. San Diego, Calif. 
Chm, ~ Art Silvers Chm, — Hal Brown 


CAMPUS CORE (LA STATE COLLEGB~Ponding). SAN FERNANDO VALLEY CORB 


5151 State College Dr, 7125 3/4 Lennox 
M~2 Van Nuys, Calif. 
Los Angeles 90032 Chm, ~ Ernie Dillard 


Chm. — Danny Cohen 


CAMPUS CORE (UCLA) SAN FRANCISCO CORS 


| Box 279 1821 Fillmore Street 
| 308 Westwood Plaza San Francisco 15, Calif. 
Westwood, Calif. Chn, - Bill Bradley 


| MARIN COUNTY CORE SANTA CLARA VALLEY CORE 

| P.O. Box 34 245 B, Rosa 

| Marin City, Calif, San Jose, Calif. 
Chm. — Doug Quiett Chm, - Richard (Dick) Dickerson ; 

| MID-PENINSULA CORE SANTA MONICA@UBNICE CORE 

. Stanford, Calif, Venice, Calif. 

Chn, ~ —em-Hewend Mack McCoy Chm, - Bob Yaller 

| OAKLAND CORE SOUTHERN ALAMEDA COUNTY CORE (Rendéne) 


- PO Box 345 23767 Maud Avenue 
Oakland, Calif, Hayward, Calif. 
Chm, — Doug Jones Chm, — Lyle G, Bancroft 
OROVILLE CORE STOCKTON See 
2687 Spencer P, 0, Box 1711 
Oroville, Calif. Stockton, Calif. 
Chm, =~ Rick Wright Chm, - Rev. Norris J, Fields 
OXNARD CORE (Pending) VALLEJO CORE (Pending) 
211 N, Everest Street 421 Pepper Drive 
Oxnard, Calif, Vallejo, Calif. 
Chm, ~ Richard Zanders A-Com, - Jerry Davis 


PALM SPRINGS CORE (Pending) 

255 Camino Buena Vista 

Palm Springs, Calif. 

c/o Reba Mason Ss = 


PASADENA CORE Pending California Otapters: Chico, 
1330 N. Raymond Fresno and Riverside 


Pasadena, Calif. 
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DENVER CORE 

P.O. Box 7011 

Park Hill Station 
Denver, Colorado 80207 
Chm, =~ Raymond Stuart 


OREGON ~ 
EUGENE CORE 
893 East 20th Street 


Eugene, Oregon 


PORTLAND CORE 
Reed College 
Portland, Oregon 


WASEINGTON 


RICHLAND CORE _ 

1005 Birch 

Richland, Washington 
A-Chm,. ~- Mrs, Beverly Fox 


SEATTLE CORE 

P.O. Box 299 

Seattle 11, Wash, 

Chm, ~ Attorney Reggie Alleyne 


NATIONAL OFFICE: CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


James Farmer, National Director 

Floyd McKissic, National Chairman 
Rudolph Lombard, lst. Vice Chairman 
Wilfred Ussery, 2nd Vice Chairman 

James T, McCain, Director of Organization 


Western Regional Field Office 
CONGR"SS CF RACIAL EQUALITY 
2085 Sutter Street 

San Francisco, California 
JOrdan 7-~3430 


- MIWUTES 
CORE REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


san Francisco, California 
April 17, 18, 19, 1964 


TO ALL CHAPTERS: 


Thank you for bearing with us and all our last minute emergencies, 


Please read these minutes and let me know if there are any additions or correctic.: 
It's about 3 AM and I'm still typing, so I'm rather foggy, but I hope I didn't 


miss anything. 


Please remember that decisions made by the delegates from any chapter to this 
conference are not binding on that chapter. Your membership must vote on the pro- 
posals set forth at the conference. | 


After you have voted, please mail the results in to me at the Regional office at 
your earliest possible convenience. I will, in turn, mail the total results to al. 
chapters. But I can't do this until all of the chapters have responded. You have 
some good actions proposed here, but we can't do anything about them until we have 


chapter approval. 


COREdially, 


Lois Rogers for 
ebet duncan, Regional Field Secretary 


EDUCATION PANEL 


1. Counsellors should be forced to give general counsel to all students; instead 
of grouping minority students into mechanical training just because of their race. 


2. At the present time, in most cities, téachers who cre of a minority race are 
located for the most part in minority group areas. Chatpers should find out how 
many teachers of a minority race are teaching in their area. Find out in which 

shcools they are located and why. 


3. Schools should be encouraged to find out where the business opportunities lie 
and to tell the students about these opportunities, especially minority gmp student f: 


4. Using the threat of no participation in school vote elections is ocoandinne a 
good way to get education programs passed. Also the defeat of school budget issues. 


>. Each chapter will have to find out how to involve the parents of students in 
CORE education programs. 


6. A possible school boycott was suggested for the State of California, and 
possibly for the entire region. 


7. A report was given on the Negro in American History Textbooks, and the in- 
portance of including Negro history in our textbooks was discussed. (The Regional 
Office has several copies of this very informative report if the chapters want it.) 


8. It was suggested that the Western Region have a west coast CORE-lator for. 
public use, 


POLITICAL ACTION 


The discussion centered around the desireable relationship of civil rights groups 
and action groups to the political arena. 


1. The initiative (housing) will be on the November ballot in California. Most 
educators in California endorsed putting the initiative on the June ballot. Only 
the American Federation of Teachers has come out publicly stating ways for positive 
steps towards’ integration of schools. 


If this initiative passes it will influence not only California, but the entire 
country regarding civil rights. Chapters must give it priority until November. 


2. The basic determinant of decisions by legislators is the vote. All that 
politicias do, they do with the thought of election or defeat in the next election. 
Chapters must make an effort to defeat elected officials if those officials don"t 
pass legislation that the chapters feel is necessary legislation. 


3. 30% of registered voters of the working class become unregistered each ~ 
election. A door to door campaign is the only way to register voters. 


4, All political action is due to conflict within the power structure. How effec- 
tive are laws? Should they be the center of efforts as they exist or should they 
‘be changed, Remember that social pressures bring social changes; the decision to 
put the initiative on the November ballot was done only after the Sheraton Palace 
Hotel demonstration in San Francisco. 


5, CORE members seem to have a lack of respect for politics and politicians. All 
decisions in the government are partisan. You must get into the community and talk 
to the people about political issues; political action for against any lparticular 
politician. You should have a political or legislative action committee to find 
out what the legislature is doing. You mst visit the candidates for elections to 
make your chapter's feelings known to them. 


6. Laws are not necessarily the answer to racial, social and economic problems. 
They are the instrument that can be used to get that answer. You mst force 
governmental leaders to make public committments. Laws and direct action should 
work together, 


7. CORE should not expect the politicians to come to the chapters for political 
help. Instead, they should: go to the politicians. Find out what they are doing. 
If you see that they recommending legislation which you feel is good, then back 
those issues. Get public support for those issues. You may not feel that a par- 
ticular politician is militant enough, and you may not agree with all his views, 
but if you find that that politician is introducing good legislature then you 
should back that politician, 


" POLITICAL ACTION Cont'd. 


8. If you feel that a particular politician is working against your aims, the 
worst thing you can do is ignore him. Get into his camp. Find out the inner 
workings of his group. This is the only way you can defeat hin. 


9. An example of how you can help make politicians work for you. Assemblyman 
Mervyn Dymally, Los Angeles, has organized a conference of the unemployed for the 
purpose of bringing the grievances of the unemployed to the attention (active 
attention) of the legislators and business leaders. This conference will take 
place May 7. Southern California CORE groups should be working HARD to help insure 
the presence of the unemployed at this conference. 


If any politician in your area is doing something which could be beneficial to our 
fight, and you give him assistance in his action, you should have no qualms about 
going to that politician and saying to him, in so many words, "OK, buster, we 
supported you in that, now you support us in this." When you are able to show the 
politicians that you are able to sway the people in your direction, the politician 
will have no choice but to back you because he needs the vote of those people, and 


he knows how easily votes are swayed by organizations. 


BANK OF AMERICA 


1. Three negotiations meetings have been held with B of A. The bank has issued 
a press release stating that it will not give in to irresponsible groups and that 
it will not give statistical breakdowns to non-governmental agencies. It offered 
to meet with FEPC. 


2. Our basic demands are for Equal Opportunity Employer signs and advertising; 
a statistical breakdown; and periodic msetings; and turnover data. 


3. We did not enter the negotiations with any idea of direct action. If the 
negotiations breakdown after the bank's consideration of our basic demands (and 
we cannot compromise on these demands because they are esential to the entire 
program.) only then will we consider direct action. Each chapter should get exec 
board approval now for direct action if negotiations break down. General member- 
ship approval can an wait until such time as negotiations have actually broken down, 


if it happens. 


4. A meaningful climate for negotiations has been established, but if the problems 
cannot be resolved in negotiations, be prepared for direct action, but also be 


ready for agreement. 


5. No chapter is to engage in separate negotiations with their local B of A, by 
decision of the January statewide CORE conference, which was approved by the. Local 


chapters involved, 


6. If direct action is to take place, it would be done in each local area. Each 
chapter will be in charge of its direct action program, public relation, and other 
facets of any direct action program. You must determine in your own area which 
kind of community support is necessary. But, negotiations will remain under the 
jurisdiction of the statewide B of A negotiating team. The dissemination of 
information will come from the negotiating team. 


7. In one year, of the 45,000 jobs in existence in B of A, 45% will open up as 
a result of B of A's annual turnover, 


8. Although this was primarily a California project, it must be remembered that 
Bank of America is the largest corporation in the world. THINK ABOUT IT! 


COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 


There was discussion of the recent sit-in demonstration in and around the Capitol 
building and in the Senate Chambers in Phoenix, Arimna, the home of one of our 
newest chapters. The Phoenix delegation explained how they went about involving 
the community. They flooded the Negro community homes and businesses with leaflets. 
as well as making personal contacts in the form of talks, etc.. They were able to 
Show the Community that CORE was working for the community. The issue was the 
Public Accomodations Bill being considered by Senate in Arizona. 


HOW TO INVOLVE UNIONS - Contact those unions that publically supported the MarGh 
on Washington. Remind unions of the union actions in the '30's. Remind them that 
CORE is using the same tactics (those that were non-violent) that the unions used. 
Go the the union locals and tell them about CORE activities. Every state has 2 
state Federation of Labor, and every county and every major city has a Central 
Labor Committee, These groups have civil rights committees, and these committees 
should be contacted and familiarized with CORE. 


Catifornia should get the support of unions on the Bank of America project because 
it does not have a union, and because it is the power structure of the state. 


CHURCH INVOLVEMENT ~ Yinisters who support CORE are usually the miilitant ones, 
and fon't necessarily represent their congregations or communities. Many Southern 
Baptists have come north and started churches. These people are strong potential 
allies of CORE. If we use psychology, we can get a lot of support from churches.. 
We tould get them to compete to see which church can make the largest financial 
contribution to civil rights. 


Negro social clubs: Negroes in social clubs are not ready to demonstrate, but they 
can raise money for the cause. Middle class Negroes in clubs are a reservoir of ¢ 
‘" financial support. They coy 1d make us self-supporting, if we approach them 
correctly. | | 


How can we relate Negroes not in churches or other organizations to the civil rights 
movement? We should york through the places Negroes frequent, for example, barber 
shops. Barber shops are channels of communication for the Negro community and bar- 
bers are Rey people who could spread the word about the civil rights movement. We 
also need a lot of person to person (eyeball to eyeball) contact. The issue of _ 
urban renewal can be used as a base for developing leadership within the community. 
SNCC has developed a system of block captains to work with neighborhood groups in 
tackling problems connected with urban renewal. | 


QUESTION PERIOD: 


Comment: The Western Region hasn't tried hard enough to involve ministers in 
CORE. *.*insthe*Sonuthimose'ministers are involved in CORE because they are asked to 
speak and participate at meetings. If we would invite them, we could get them to 
come. 


Q. What was in the Phoenix leaflet that got out 2,000 people in 2 days? A. No 
special content; the important thing was that we took it to the people. We 
actively tried to reach them, and we contacted all the churches. The ministers 
preached about it and encouraged people to respond. The minister is the number one 
man in the Negro commmity. If we go ahead on projects without him, we will also 
have to work without many of the Negro people. 


Q. Are we going to try to reach the so-called undesirables in the ghettos? We 
ought to go to them and explain the movement to them. A. Some say CORE is middile- 
class and afraid of the masses. But we need the masses. We have to let them know 
they are somebody, and not just by teaching them Negro history. They need to sec 
that the freedom movement is their struggle and that it gives them dignity. Their 
role in the movement meeds to be defined. We need not expect them to participate 
in non-violent actions, but there are plenty of things they can do. They could 
conduct their own street meetings better than representatives from CORE who don't 
"epeak thear tahguage," We need to keep in close touch with the people, or we'll 
find them leading their own movement and leaving CORE behind. 


Comment: Santa Monica CORE has a Community involvement committee. Members went 
house to house to explain CORE program and to talk with people about civil réghts 
and to get their ideas on their interests and problems. Response has been very good. 


The idea is that CORE is showing interest in helping people work on their mutual 
problems in their own neighborhoods. This was not a recruitment program for CORE, 


Q. We shouldn't limit ourselves to just one group of people (Negro). There are 
other minority groups. How can we reach them? 
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A. Mexicam-Americans don't like to be considerdd a minority. ¢apanese-Americans 
are in a better position than other minorities and are better accepted by the 
majority. The Indians see the white and black men struggling with each other ove 
land that belongs to the red man. 


Comment: CORE's most valuable contribution to the ghetto is to help them to 
organize themselves instead of trying to get them into CORE. The average Negro is 
not non-violent and feels quite bitter. We can't expect all segments of the 
commnity to join CORE but we can stimulate them to organize and develop their own 
leaders. Involving people in the civil rights movement is the important goal. 


Comment: Los Angeles CORE sent an investigating team to Hopi Reservation and found 
serious discrimination and that Hopis lacked power over their own affairs. An 
Indian leader named Mad Bear has already led Indians in struggles for their rights, 
He wants CORE to support a national civil rights organization for Indians. Los 
Angeles is working on this. ) 


Comment: Non-violence is a tactic, not an end in itself. Our goal is to eradicate 
discrimination. CORE should be the voice of the community, so it is essential to 
involve the community and get its support. 


Comment: Unemployed members of minority groups are sourcea to tap for action 
projects. CORE and labor unions could work together to organize the unemployed. 


URBAN RENEWAL AND HOUSING INITIATIVE 


The following report was reads 


We recommend further involvement in Urban Renewal, and to implement the points agreec 
upon at Fresno: 


RESOLVED: 


1. That during the period before the November election the Western Regional CORE 
chapters will continue their direct action projects. 


2. That the Regional Office call a Regional Convention whose specific business : 
will be the California Initiative and other anti-civil rights laws in other , 
6 states. This conference shall meet prior to 7 June. 


3. That CORE coordinate its actions to defeat the Initiative with other state- 
wide groups, so long as this coordination does not interfere with local CORE 
autonomy and the first resolution of this report. 


It was moved that we adopt the housing report as read. -— Passed 

It was moved and passed that there be a ten minute limit on discussion of report. 
It was moved and passed that there be a division of motion. 

Part One passed unanimously 

Part Two passed unanimously 

Part three passed unanimously 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


RESOLVED : 


1. That we find out from National CORE if their press coverage clipping service is 
extensive enough - that it is covering even very small areas, and if so, if 
-localnchaptera can be furnished with clippings about local activitiestthat 
appear in‘other parts of the country. Or; if this cannot be done: 


inf 
2 


That a Regional press clipping service be established for the purpose of 
keeping all chapters informed of press coverage in other areas, as outlined above. 


i EE 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, CONT'd. 


2. That all chapters suggest to their membership and to all other area civil 
rights organizations that they hold for all such leaders a Public Relations 
Seminar Day for the purpose of learning the detailed workings of public | 
relations and press coverage; the problems, outlJook and operations of media, 
and for more clearly understanding and using the functions of public relations 
and publicity. : 


This seminar should be planned and conducted as a joint effort between the 
local civil rights groups. Representation from all media should be asked to 
present their conception of good news, etc., supply; as well as internal 
Public relations leadership dealing with internai coordination and funneling 
of newe, etc. 


Yoved and Passed that we adopt the p ublic relations report 


GENERAL SESSION 
Regional Projects suggested: Greyhound Bus Co. and the trucking infustry 


1. Greyhound: 30,000 drivers. Less than 20 are Negro. There are many qualified 
drivers in most major cities. The project would include demands in all job 
categories, i.e. drivers, secretaries, mechanics, cafeteria workers, etc. 


2. Trucking Industry: Figures not complete yet, but there are very few Negro | 
truck drivers. 


The planning of direct action would be easy against either industry. 


3. Mo that the Regional CORE conference adopt the Greyhound Company as a 
Western R°gional project. The project will be managed by the project management 
team to be appointed by the Western Regional Field Secretary, Chet Duncan. 


Motion carried with 5 abstaining votes from Seattle CORE. 


4. Moved that The Regional CORE Conference adopt the trucking industry as a 
| Western Regional project. This project will be managed by the project management 
4 team to be appointed by the Western Regional Field Secretary, Chet Duncan. 


Motion carried with five abstaining votes from Seattle CORE. 


5. Dissention was voiced regarding the use of project management teams. 
6. Chet Dunean was asked to look into the dairy situation throughout the region. 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


1. Moved and passed that the coordination of the Republican Convention be left up 
to the Regio Field Secretary, Chet Duncan. | 


2. Moved that at the republican national convention, thecWestern Regional CORE 
Conference 


a. Make a serious attempt to force each potential candidate to take a stand on 
state fair housing legislation, 


b. Draft a civil rights plank to be presented to the republican party platform 
committee and make a serious effort to have it included within their platforn, 


c. Do all in our power to keep the delegation from certain southern states 
from being seated and to replace these with delegations which have been selecteu 
by southern freedom votes. We are committed to a serious consideration of the 
use of civil disobedience in connection With this demand. 


We hereby direct the national CORE office to begin negotiations with the Republican 
_party in connection with this motion. We also direct that a copy of this motzon - 
be sent to those groups which are planning demonstrations in connection with the 
Democratic National Convention and that a serious attempt be made to establish 


liason with these groups. 


fovEa -an& pktied - | Seattle CORE Abstains (Note of explanation in in the last page 
of the minutes. 


~ 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTION (Cont'd) 


Moved that the conference select a committee to work out detailed tactical plans 
to implement the above motion and to + cede these plans for ratification by the 
Western Regional CORE Chapters. 


Motion passed — Seattle CORE abstains (Explanation on last page of minutes) 


REGIONAL STRUCTURE COMMITTEE 


A workshop was held and the project structure team was chosen: Members are: 


Gene Novak, Oakland Ed Singler - Seattle 

Bill Bradley - San Francisco Dick Rapp - Denver (Regional Rep) 
James Harris -— Oroville Wilfred Ussery - San Francisco, Nat 2 VP 
Hank Organ - Mid Peninsula Wes Sweet, San Jose, Legal Council 
Art Silvers, - Los Angeles Ghet duncan - Regional Field Secretary 
Hal Brown — San Biego 


Before the workshop was started it was: G6 


Moved and passed that the Regional Conference be the project selection device for 
the western region. (Explanation - That Regional projects be selected from the 
floor of the conference, and not from other sources.) 


Moved and passed that prior to the presentation on the floor that the chairman or 
his duly elected representative of each chapter meet and discuss all proposed 
projects and bring to the floor of the conference reccomendations. on these projects. 


Wilfred Ussery, chairman of the committee is to have established serious communi- 
cations with the other committee members. 

REPORT FROM NATIONAL STAFF CONFERENCE, DURHAM, N.C. 
1. SUMMER TASK FORCE: The training center will be in Berea, Kentucky, starting 


dane 15. It is financed in part by the National Council of Churches. The training 
will take 4 days with 3 mBetings each day. 


Louisiana - Voter registration will be carried on again this summer. “The field 
staff in Louisiana proposed the idea of seating a delegation to the State (Louisiana, 
Democratic Convention. If this fails they will send a delegation to the National 


Democratic Convention. 


Southern Office - There is now a branch of the National CORE office, located at 
221 Dryades, New Orleans, Lousiana. Richard Haley is the director. This is not a 
Regional Office, but a branch of the National Office. 


Missia@ippi - This project will be similar to the Lowkeiana project, but with 
more dramatic action at the Democratic Convention. They will challenge the plat- 
form, will demand that their delegation be seated or that the "white" delegation 
be integrated. Mrs. Ella Baker will coordinate this in New York. 


Victoria Grey is running for Senator in Mississippi. There are 20,000 registered 
Negro voters in Mississippi, and COFO will challenge the outcome of the election if 
Mrs. Gray is not elected. Mrs. Gray is Negro, and we can have her here jn the 
Region for fund raising events if we finance her trip. If you are interested con= 
tact CORE Field Peaiicn: &. Dave Dennis, 1017 Lynch Street, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“5 & 2 ES es ee tie 1 08 Ba Se eh at 

Northern Project - Chicago has been selected as the target. city. There will 
be rent strikes; projects will be carried out in employment, housing, education 
and community involvement. Gene Tuurner, CORE field secretary will conduct the 


training sessions. 


Will be held at Kansas State University, Manhatten 
I NATIONAL SNUB uly 5. The two top items will be the hanic structuré of of 


the CORE National Action Council and the Brookly, Bronx and New York problem, 


2. BROOKLYN CORE - The problem goes back about a year and a half, when, during 

the summer several members of the chapter were arrested and sentenced. Brooklyn 
objected to the ten day sentence imposed on one female defendant. They violated 
CORE Rule for Action No. 6, (among others) which states "he will meet the anger 

of any individual or group in the spirit of good will and creative reconciliation; 
he will submit to assault and will not retaliate in kind either by act or word. 

The National CORE office states that the Chapter rose in the Courtroom, chanting 
obscenities against the Judge and passed out literature containing words retaliating 


against the Judge. 
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The New York area chapters and the National Office of CORE held two meetings to- 
gether regarding the World Fair. The topic was not discussed at the NAC Meeting, 
but it had been recomnended through NAC and the National Director that it‘ be a 
National project. James Farmer made an announcement that it would indeed be a 
National project. 


to the NAC and was adopted by the NAC. Then at the mext meeting of the NAC it was 


The stajl-in proposal by Brooklyn, Bronx and New ne 9 CORE chapters was recommended 
» SOjthe project of stall—ins 


stated that it was a good project, but was ill tim 
was voted down and the hiachientiee decision was reversed, 


Brooklyn was then given a directive not to issue any press releases without per- 
mission of the National Office because it was a National project. Twenty four 

hours later Brooklyn CORE held a press conference without National permission, anc 

they were suspended. | | 


National has stated that CORE grievances should be whut CORE and should not 
be given to the press, | 


No representatives from the Brooklyn chapter were present at the NAC meeting when 
- the above was discussed, . | 


The question was asked, What is the Western Region opinion of the stall-in tactic 
if an adequate program accompanies the tatic. | 


Apparently Brooklyn had no program to go along with the stalltin. They had not 
negotiated with Mayor Wagner or the World Fair Commission. They had action with 


no demands, \ 


| . 
There will be a special meeting of the NAC May 1, 2 and 3, to further discuss the 
problem. 


It was moved and passed that the Western Regional [CORE conference request National 
CORE to lift the suspension of Brooklyn CORE until all the facts are known. 


The intention of the maker of the motion was that ja récommendation should come 
from this conference to National CORE. 


When this motion was to be voted on the chapters xyequested that an individual 
chapter poll be taken. Following are the results: | 


CHAPTER ——S—S FOR__AGAINST FOR _ AGAINST 


Bakersfield 
Berkeley 
Berkeley Campus 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles State 
Marin County 
Mid Penninsula 
Oakland 
Occidental 
Pasadena 
Phoenix 

Pomona 
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The following motion was in three parts and was voted as a division of motion: 
Part 1. Moved that this body endorse the tactic of stall—ins in principle. 


Passed 38 to 10 with 8 abstentions 
One Seattle CORE member abstains because she feels the conference was not 


being run democratically. 
Santa Clara Valley abstains because there is| not sufficient information 


to vote intelligently. 


Part 2. The reason given by National regarding timing was illegitimate. 


Passed 25 o 10 with two recorded abstention 
One Seattle CORE member abstains because there is not sufficient information 


to vote intelligently | 
Santa Clara Valley abstains for same reason | 


Part 3. Demand of National comprehensive information on stall-ins, 


Passed — One Seattle CORE member abstention because of not sufficient info. 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


: or 


Why Are We? 


This conference made obvious the known 
fact that although WE are the Western 

arm of CORE, The Congress of Racial 
Equality, an organization committed to 

the goal of erasing the color line 

through direct, non-violent action, we 

are not yet ready for the direct, non- 
violent action known as civil disobedience. 


Read what we had to say. 


First the comment was made that in the South laws are violated because there is on- 
set of laws for whites, another set for Negroes. 


a SAN DIEGO - Does the end justify the means? Each person has to decide that for hir.. 
ig self. Civil disobedience is equally important as investigation and negotiations. 
Civil disobedience is just another means. This does not mean that you have to be 
for every kind of civil disobedience, just be for civil disobedience in general. 


PHOENIX -— It is a good means to show the public what is happening. It proves to 
the public that we are willing to die. We mean what we say, 


LOS ANGELES - We are a direct action, non-violent group. Civil disobedience is 

‘: effective. Sometimes lesser means are not. Non-violence is a philosophy, not just 
Fe a means to an end. We're moving to a new phase of end-orientated movement. New 

A words, etc. We don't know where we are. We're moving into areas where there is 

4 no more one to one relation to our adversary. We are dealing with bigger entities 
like cities, ets. We should discuss whether we are a philosophic movement or 
whether we use this as a tactic. 


SEATTLE — Pressure upon groups that are just beginning civil disobedience exists, 
Some chapters are made of students, other chapters of older people. Seattle CORE 
wanted to go against the initiative in spite of great pressure by their City 
Fathers and so called leaders, Civil disobedience will alienate only those who ar« 
already against us. We need suggestions from other groups. 


SANTA MONICA BAY AREA - Difference exists between the north and the south because 
of different issues. We cannot expect mass recruitment of the public right away. 
Do we need the public to join CORE or just as supporters? We need education in 
every chapter on what is non-violence. It does not have to destructive action. 
We need this creative tension. We need to see if civii disobedience is relevant. 
Is it effective? Is it philosophical? Why are we here? Where are we going? 


SAN FRANCISCO -— CORE is designed to eliminate segregation. We need to use the most 
effective non—distructive means. We are criticized most when were most effective. 
Civil disobedience works, That's why we are criticized regardless of why segrega-. 
tion exists. We must eliminate this. To do this we have to make the public aware 
and make them do something. We are too concerned with criticism, external and 
internal. Even though the powers that be criticize, civil disobedience causes them 
to act. Use it as a last means. It pushes people off the fence. In 1964 we're 
goint to establish that either you are in the movement or you oppose it. There ar: 
graiations of committment, but be in it. Then we will get more support from those 
who are for us. We are willing to risk a few lives to force those people to stop 
risking many lives. An active member must be fully committed. 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY - Is there a tendency to be too anxious? Will we use it too 
loosely? Is it a negative approach? We should use Nationalism as an approach. 


SAN FRANCISCO - Civil disobedience is the one form of action that shows the city 
fathers that we mean what we say. There's a law being proposed in California to 
outlaw civil disobecience. 
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SANTA MONICA BAY AREA — Civil disobedience must be directly connected with the issue 


BERKELEY — CORE started out as a passivist group. There is a synthesis developing 
between civil disobedience and Ghandiism. Be respectable iooking so you don't 
have to worry about that phase of how you look to the community. How do we go 
into it without money? 


ia} re 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE Cont'd. 


SEATTLE - Nonviolence is not for respectability, but to give the minorities 


Christian dignity. 
you raise your fist, you don't. 


With non-violence you peeecech: the 


community with dignity; if 


SAN FRANCISCO — New York CORE said their city has a eo and civil disobedience - 


is the only way we can fight it. 


In otherwords, we have to get a job done. 


Freedom Now is a farce unless we talk about total engagement with total power 


structure, not with individuals. 


LOS ANGELES -~ We seem to be moving up a scale. 
So we can then be violent? Where do we go? 


RICHMOND ~ Chapters must be informed-of technical results. 
Can Regional or Natdonal help us? 


jail? What about bail money? 
money ? 


WILL USSERY ~ National can't give money. You 
your own city. 
legal counsel and will be very happy to help you 


SAN DIEGO - Where do you get funds? If necessary 
you can involve the community enough someone will 


MID PENINSULA - You don't have to be committed to 
Use it as a tactic. We're hitting institutions, 

harder force. We have to convince the community 
make non-violence work, there'll be violence. IF'| 
YOU'D BETTER QUESTION YOUR OWN COMMITTMENT TO THE 


BERKELEY ~ You have to make the enemy see that you 


We have no other choice but to do it through non-' 


hav 
(Typist's note - Also remember =~ 


do it without bail money. 


Are we trying to become powerful | 


How do we get out of 
Can they give 


to get legal information from 
Wes Sweet in San Jose is our 


Be 
come forth with the money. 


the philosophy of non-violence. 


‘ 


iot individuals. We have to use 
o be non-violent. If we don't 
lYOU'RE NOT WILLING TO GO TO JAIL 


j vate more power than he has. 


Holence ° 


i 


PHOENIX - Find someone who doesn't have as many rypponsibali ties so they can go to 


jail. Others can picket. 


SEATTLE ~— Where did chapters who have gone to jail 


get the money? 


SAN FRANCISCO — What committment should a person 


ke before he buccmes a CORE 


member? If members are committed to freedom, youjfill find people who will go to 


jail. 


BERKELEY — I question the terms war and revolutio 
"crusade", the slogan "Right makes might". Civil 


SAN FRANCISCO - Our revolution, as opposed to the 
non-violent. 


NON MEMBER — We demand respect. We must have it. 


, 


SEATTLE ~- Philosophy of non-¥iolence is important 
Results, considered by themselves is expedient, b 
not necessarily justify the means. Are we headi 
Or are we basing our actions on our demands? 


WILL USSERY - 1. We need unified action between 
whole power structure, not individuals. 3. You 
per se. We have to program better employment, et¢ 
grams in housing, education and employment together 
Ds 


it dangerous. 


IF YOU GO INTO CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE, let's go all the way. 


» Maybe we should use the word, 
disobedience can be non-violent. 


White Man's revolution, is 


We're tired of being used. 


It should not be just a tactic. 
The end results do 


ry for action for action's sake? 


apters. 2. We have to fight the 


tan't just deal with discrimination 


4. We have to tie our pro= 
No one item stands alone, 


Esch chapter mst be totally committed to total program. 


BERKELEY CAMPMS — We are in a war. You shouldn't thave to be told you'll be out of 


jail tomorrow, 


the Movement can do for you but what you can do fa 


SAN FRANCISCO ~ We shouldn't have to discuss viol¢ ce vs. non-violence. 


non-violent. Let's hear some methods. 


BERKELEY C.\MPUS - Bail bondsmen will deal with CORE. 


your chapter moving. l.cok for novel forms. Ha a 
have to make it inconvenient for people to discri 


in other ways. 


SAN FRANCISCO ~- Tactics - Drama is only one aspect of civil disobedience. 
We didn't shop-an for drama. We shopped-in so others couldn't 
You must determine which technique will 


other is muscle. 
shop there. This made the town act. 


: 


We should do some soul searching. | We want Freedom. 


Ask not what 
the movement. 


CORE is 


You have to know how to get . 
onference on non-violence, We 
ate by hitting their pocket and 


The 
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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE Cont id. 
most devour your enemy. You must find out how do you afply total heat. 


BERKELEY CAMPUS - Non-wiolence is practical and realistde, We want to make the 
whole country non-violent to have a better country all around. 


SANTA MONICA BAY AREA — We have to change the entire social structure to have a 
better country all around. We want a country of dignity. 


SEATTLE - I'm black. If I lose my job I don't get another. I can't go to jail and 
I shouldn't be criticized for that. It's easy for the te man to go to jail. 
This is why you don't get more Negroes to join. We have to convince the minority 
person that CORE can do the job before they'11 join us. The more Negro adults on 
the line, the more we scare the powers that be. Let's be realistic » not oratorica’. 


SAN FRANCISCO ~ We are breaking good laws, in the North. How do we convince 
others that they have to do this. We have to find out how to convince the commu- 
nity that people are being twisted out of shape by discrimination. That's why 
we're here. | 


LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE - We need community support. We have to teach people to 
care enough to work together to end discrimination, and forget their petty bickerin 


OAKLAND ~— Don't overkill. Don't use civil disobedience unless picketing won't wor’ 
Gear it to your action. Should we remain non-violent eg, should we link arms when 
arrested? | 


BERKELEY - What role will the federal government play? 


WILL USSERY -~ Total program goes against the federal government. We don't use 
them as conciliators, 


MID PENINSULA - We are trying to bring about social change, not just economic 
change. 


SAN FRANCISCO ~— Maybe we should keep our tactics secret from the public. This is 
our business. Each cahapter has to decide their own tactics. You can accept the 

philosophy of non-violence without actually being non-violent. You live, eat and 

sleep this. In other words, if I'm in bed sleeping and someone kicks me I'll roll 
over and turn the other cheeks. Follow the CORE rules. 


WILL USSERY — Please do. 
There the session ended, 


that's it! 


(Typist's note — and thank you for being in CORE.) 
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TO: James Parmer 
PROM: James T. MeCain 


My recent visit to the Regional Office in San Francisco, 
California (Oct. 20 to Oct 24, 1964) rev several wings 
that need to be done immediately if the West Coast Regiona 
Office is to give program, service, and direction, in 
with the new directions outlined by our Natic 
the last NAC meeting in Nyack, N.¥. If CORE and it 8 cha 


past, to diminish its internal chapter problems of the e 


in the civil rights arena, I make the following 

to be acted on at once. 

1. That a Regional Director be placed in the West Coast Office 
who will have and take charge of staff in carrying out program, 
servicing and developing chapters and giving directions in | 
keeping with the National program as west as initiating 
program for that area. | 

2. To set up training institutes for already existing chapters 
and new forming chapters, on CORE's non-violent philosophy, 
history and techniques. Also to interpret the meaning and 
funetion of the changes in the National constitution. 

3. To deploy staff to th@ae chapters that need help immediately 
with program and to help 6fraighten out some of the chapters 
internal problems. This will necessitate the field staff 
persons assigned a a: chanics annette ai 

for a period of 2 weeks or more. 


-2- October 28, 1964 


The @nd and 3rd recommendations have already deen 
discussed with Chet Dunean and I would hope by now have 
been acted on with his limited staff personnel. 

sould “urge that the first recommendation be given serious 
a eration and acted upon at once. I feel that if these 
rendat: one are not met and carried out, that CORE 


416 not mabe’& otatenent in thin vepert on the finanetel 
situation of the west comst office, because I wanted to 
wait until Mrs. Lula Farmer's financial report is in this 
I would further recommend that Shirley Mesher, who 
is doing Public Relations on the West Coast for the region, 
and has been working with the Digzy Gillispie-Gregory 
Tour, be hired as Public Regations & Fund Raising person 
for the National Office on the West Coast. 
I would like to discuss this report in more detail; 
I will be available at your convenience. 
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A CALIFORNIA HOUSING PROJECT: A Proposal for COR 


Our defeat on Proposition 14 leaves us with an opportunity to 
snatch victory from defeat. We should only count the vote as the 
loss of a battle, not the war. In assessing our position, what are 
we left with: 


1) About 1/3 of California's population voted "No" on 14. With- 
in this vote, there should be enough goodwill and possibie economic 
support for a California Housing Project. 


2) The people who voted "No" on 14 would tend to be more artic- 
ulate, better educated and hence hold access to the power structure. 
We should be able to depend on them for letter writing and applying 
pressure in the right places. 


3) There are economic repercussions from 14 that have little to 
do with race. We should study the initiative and see what type of 
handicaps it imposed on the public and amplify these problems. 


(A) A buver hasn't purchased a home until he records title; 
the ownership remains with the seller until that time. Hence, 
a person making a deal for a house in San Diego may have his 
furniture in the van, and find the recorded owner "in his ab- 
solute discretion" has reneged on the deal. 


(b) The initiative allows home owners to be capricious in 
selling property, hence the broker will have to work harder. To 
cover his losses from extra work he will raise real estate fees. 


(C) Realtors are concerned about the homeowners who sell 
their own houses, because of loss of the fees. I understand 
they want legislation where a brokerage fee must be paid, no 
matter who sells the property. This would restrict the property 
owner's ability to dispose of his property, since the realtor 
has oversold the homeowner on his absolute rights. We can use 
this to the undoing of the CREA. 


4) Although the initiative won, there are aspects of the Run- 
ford Act that are still law. The lending institutions are covered, 


and a white person not wanting to discriminate can still sue. 
Realtors want the legislators to knock this out. 


The above facts create a situation where an action project can 


be developed, and gain support. 


THE PROJECT 


CORE can organize a California Housing Project along the lines of 


the Mississippi Project to combat housing discrimination. The major 
goal of such a project would be to open the housing market with or 

without law, and create a situation where the less militant can make 
inroads on attitude changes. 


The project should have its own com- 


mittee or a statewide committee and a staff person. Activity of a 
"California Housing Project" would be to (1) create highly informed 
and articulate CORE people on housing segregation to conduct training 
and education in the ghettos, on local housing ordinances pertaining 
to code violations for a publicized massive statewide rent strike; 
(2) agitate in local government for public housing; (3) organize for 
massive demonstrations at subdivisions and real estate board offices 
during the summer of 1965 to secure written non-discrimination con- 
tracts from the CREA. : 


ORGANIZATION 


1) The project could have a committee with a delegate from each 
CORE chapter. This committee could be the Action Council. The com- 
mittee members would be responsible for communication between his 
chapter and the project, and possibly head his chapter's "California 
Housing Project" committee. The committee would have 2 vice chairmen, 
one in northern and one in southern California... These vice chairmen 
could call meetings of the committee members as needed in their areas. 
A bi-monthly meeting of the total committee should serve to provide 
coordination. Since there are variations in the problem of housing 
discrimination, north and south, it may also be well to have north and 
south negotiating teams for that phase of the program. The committee 
would determine the direction of the program, supplying each chapter 
with minutes of their meetings. The committee would be responsible 
for fund raising to support the project. 


2) A paid project worker responsible to the "California Housing 
Project" committee should be hired to work full time on organizational 
and communication details. This person should ideally have experience 
with the COFO operation, as an added attraction to gain people for 
the project. The person should be capable of teaching non-violent 
direct action philosophy. The first few months of his activity would 
be spent in recruitment, training for non-violence and fair housing 
in California. There are more than 150 colleges and universities 
(junior colleges included) in California to recruit manpower for a 
summer program of the project. If strength for a chapter developed, 
the regional office would be contacted to develop a new chapter. His. 
purpose would not be chapter building but gaining support for the 
"California Housing Project." 


The second assignment would be to compile information on various 
aspects of each local government pertaining to real estate, local 
realtor boards, locate Negroes who want to move and documenting their 
experiences for press releases. 


THE PROGRAM 


1) Publicize our organization's clean-up-the-slums program, which 
is to culminate in a massive rent strike to make the landlords clean 
them up. This type of activity could be designed to let the apartment 
house owners get some of the "publicity." I£f£ landlords clean up 
Negro ghettos their white apartment house residents will begin com- 
Den 
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plaining about upkeep too. The residents involved in the rent strikes 
should be well informed on the ordinances and codes. 


2) Study the community needs for public housing utilizing the 
project worker as a resource person, and make a presentation to local 
government. Agitate for well-planned projects... Next to Negroes, the 
realtors fear public housing most. Propose a solution; i.e., board of 
supervisors buy government resales to provide integrated rental 
housing in all-white areas, or build government housing projects. | 
Realtors generally see public housing as socialistic, so there should 
be a great deal of press coverage out of this. 


3) The main (and unpublicized) target of the project would be 
the real estate boards and subdividers. Our priorities in this attack 
would depend on our numbers. This part of the project would be 
summer, 1965. 


(A) With a small number we could draw up a contract or memo which 
would require the real estate board to expel and fine members found 
discriminating. Since presumably the FEPC can't act any more, CORE 
would investigate and police the contract. The contract would require 
all members of the board to sign and expel those not signing. 


(B) Take on sub-dividers when there are prospective Negro cus- 
tomers, picketing with signs: i.e., "Sub-divider misuses my taxes: 
FHA-VA loans cost all, Negroes can't enjoy their taxes here." Goal: 
get sub-dividers to drop government financing, price goes up to be 
segregated, in terms of down payments. 


MATERIALS : 


As soon as possible I'd suggest buttons and bumper strips to 
advertise project and built up pressure in the business community. 


Housing Committee 
Sacramento CORE 


Article I 

Article if 
Letiele IiTt 
Articie IV 
Arvicle V - 


Article VI 
Article Vil 
Article VIII 
Article IX 
Article X 
Axticle XI 
Article XII 
Article XIV 
Article XV 
Article XVI 
Article XVII 


OUTLINE TOR ARTICLE | 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS FOR REGIONAL ACTION COUNCILS OF 
THE CONGRESS OF RACIAI, EQUALITY 
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NAME 

PURPOSE | 

THRRETORY , REGIONS , DISTRICTS AND ZONES 
MEMBERS HIP 

OFFICERS AND DUTIES 


Section 1. OFFICERS 


A, Regional Vice Chairman 

B. Regional Second Vice Chairman 
C. Regional Secretary 

D, Regional Treasurer 


section 2. DUTIES OF OFFICERS | 


A. Regional Vice Chairman 

B. Regional Second Vice Chaizman 
C. Regional Secretary 

D, Regional Treasurer 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 
THE CONVENTION 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


, QUORUM 


AMENDMENTS 

BY--LAWS 

COMMITTEES 

REGIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
STAFF 

REGIONAL ARBITRATION BOARD 
REGIONAL PROJECTS 


ARTICLE I NAME 


section 1. This coordinating body of the Congress of Racial Equality, Inc., 
shall be known as the Regional Action Council of the Congress of Racial 
Equality, and shall be abbreviated as RAC. 


ARTICLE II PURPOSE 


Section 1, The purpose of this coordinating body is the advancement and | 
oetterment of the region and to spread the principles of CORE throughout 
: the Region in full conformity with the philosophy, rules ani regulations | 
4 prescribed by the Constitution and By-laws of the Congress of Racial Equality. i 


Dea aee oe ee 


Section 2. The Regional Action Council shall be a subsidiary to the | 
National Action Council and its Steering Committee 1} 


Section 3. The Regional Action Council is the fifth highest governing 
body of CORE. 


baa 


; 
Section 4, The Regional Action Council shall have the authority to perform 
the following ro.|es: 


A, Coordinate activities within the Region 
B. Initiate Regional projects 
| C.. _ Set up Regional conferences, workshops, educational and training 
: conferences for the Region 
D. Facilitate communication wit:in the Region ; 
E. Provide assistance for new chapters. 
F, Investigate and attempt to resolve within the Region disputes 


within chapters and between chapters. 


Section 5. Further, the Regional Action Council shall have the power of 
initial review and the power to uphold or reverse expulsion of member(s) 

by chapters within the Region, and shall be available for advisory action 
to the National Action Council and its Steering Committee regarding chapter 
disaffiliations and chapter trusteeships. 


Section 6, The Regional Action Council shall have the authority to resolve 
conflicts in programs or projects between chapters or between RAC and a 
local chapter, and its rulings regarding such matters shall be binding on 
the chapters involved unless and until overruled by the NAC or its steering 
committse, 


ARTICLE ITT TERRITORY 


t 


Section 1. The area of the United States of America shall be divided into ; 
“ive (5) geographical regions in such manner that will best facilitate the 
coordinating and servicing of the chapters of CORE within the United States. 


Section 2. The territory embracing all affiliated CORE chapters now existing 
and to hereafter exist in the States of the United States of America shall 
be as follows: ; 


A. The Northeast Region 
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The Southeast Region 


The South Central Region’ 
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CORE. 


section 4. There shall be established in each of the five geographical 
regions of CORE a Regional Action Council. 


’ 


Section 5. The area of region shall be divided into three (3) districts 
in such a manner that will best facilitate the coordinating and servicing 
of the chapters within said area. The Regional Action Council shall have 
the authority to create or change such districts as in its discretion are 
for the best interest of the Region, 


Section 6, The District Chairman's Advisory Committee shall be composed of 
the chairmen, vice chairmen and secretaries of the affiliated chapters 
within the district. 


ARTICLE IV MEMBERSHIP 


! 


Section 1. The Regional Action Council shall consist of: 
a. The National Action Council Members of the Region 


l. National Officers 
2. Regional Vice Chairman 
3. Regional Representatives 


The District Chairmen from each of the three (3) geogra- 
phical districts within the region. 


The Regional Director or Senior Regional Field Secretary 
who shall be an ex-officio member. 


Five (5) representatives, who shall be called district 
representatives, from each of three (3) geographical dis- 
tricts of the region. 


ons 


Five (5) additional members elected by the aforementioned ~~ ~~ ~~~ 


RAC members at a meeting following the November Regional 
convention. 


Section 2. There will be a District Chairman from each district elected by 
a majority vote of the Regional Convention, whose term shall be one (1) year. 


Section 3. District Representatives shall serve for a one-year term. A 
maiority vote of the Regional Convention shall be necessary to elect a dis—— 
trict representative, ) 


Section 4. Of the five (5) additional members elected by the Regional 
Action Council, ail must be active members of affiliated chapters and no 
two shall be from the same chapter. Their term shall be one year, 
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ARTICLE V 
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foircwing: 


oection 1, Thc 


Section 3. ‘The 


Section 4. It shall be the duty of the Regional Vice Chairman within 30 days 
following the end of his term-of -office to provide his successor with the 
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‘Section 5, The Regional Action Courlei2 shall be empowered to fill vacancies 
in office within the RAC and shail meet the second week of each month at s 
| such rs and place as it SOat UES = more olben - required at the call 

of aily one of the followiliig: 


National Chairman 

National Director 

National Action Council or its Steering Committes 
Regional Vice Chairman , 

One=~thira of the affiliated charters within the region 
Cne-third of the Regional Action Council | 


OFFICERS AND DUTIES, neo 


Regional Officers of CO! shall be: 


Regional’ Vice Chairman 
Regional Representatives 
Regional Second Vige, Chairman 
Secrotary 

Treasurer 


Section 2. Duties of the Officers: 


Ragionsa: Vice Chairman: The Regional Vice Chairman shall 
preside at al. regional conventiona and Regional Action 
Council meetings. Hesgiall appoint ali committees at the 
Regional Action Council and bi-annual convention, and he 
shall be ex-officio member of ali committees except the 
nominating committee, The Regional Vice Chairman shall, 

upon the disability or vacancy of the regional director- 
ship, be empowered to act in his behalf until such time 

as the disability shall be removed or the vacancy filled 

by the Regional Action Council. 


Regional Second Vices Chairman: The Regional Second Vice 
Chaixman shall preside in the absence of the Chairman (r.v.). 
He shall perform such other duties as may be delegated to 
him rid the Chairman. 


Regional Secretary: The Regional Secretary shall be respon- 
sibie for keeping a record of all RAC meetings and Regional 
Conventions. The Regic:.al Secretary shall be responsible 
for the Ccissemination of Regional Action Council and 
Regional Convention minutes to al affiliated chapter 
officers and executive committee members. 


' : 
Regional Treasurer: The Regional Treasurer shail be res- 

sponsible for handling all funds in accordance with generally 
accepted accounting standards. He shall make regular 
reports to the Regional Action Council and present a general 
report covering receipts and expenditures for the fiscal ' 
year to the Regional Conventions. 


acts of the regional officers shall be recommendatory only. 


A copy of the budget under which he operated 
A financial statement showing the condition of the District 


All documents which are pertinent to the welfare of the =~ ~—-—— 


district 

All equipment and supplies belonging to the District 
Such other information as to him may seem pertinent in 
assisting his successor in planning his term of office. 


ARTICLE VI NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


section i. Ths Regional Secevrxi Vice Chairman, £e.4c:11a1.Secretary and 
4 ing ee 


Regional Treasurer shall be elected by the Regioia? Convention. 


Section 2. Nominations for the Regional officers to be elected at the 
Regional Convention shall be made bya nominating committee and by nomina- 
tions from the flocr. ay 


Beers 3. Elections shall be by secret ballot and by a majérity of votes — 
cast. | 


Section 4, Any active member in good standing of an affiliated chapter who 
qualifies under the provisions of the Congress of Racial Equality Constitu~ 
“jon and By-Lawa mey be elected District Chairman. A person seeking the 
pa of District Chairman mst announce his candidacy for the office as 
J. OL OWS $ 


a. He mst secure the endorsement of his candidacy by a majority 
of the members of his ovm chapter. 


b. He must announce through the chairman of the chapter his 
caiflidacy to all chapters, comprising the region in which 
he resides on or before September 1 ofthe year of his 
term of office, 


section 5, The Election Committee shall place the names of all candidates 
for Regional Chairman on a printed ballot, following the presentation of ; 
same, at the opening sessions of the Convention. The presentation of the 
names of the candidates on the floor of ths Regiona’. Convention shall 
constitute nominating spseches. There sniall be but one seconding speech 

of not more than three minutes for each candidate. 


Section 6. All elections held in the Region for purposes of electing 
Regional officers and district representatives shall be by printed ballot 

and the nominee receiving the plurality shall be declared elected, The polls 
shall be dépen for such hours as the election committee shall designate with 
the approval of the Regional Vice Chairman. 


Section 7. The Election Committee shall have charge of the balloting and _ 
conduct of the election and shall report the results thereof to the Regional 
Convention at the close of the final balloting hour. ! 


ARTICLE VII CONVENTIONS 


Section 1. The Regional Convention is the fourth highest governing body of 
CORE. | | 


Section 2, The geographical regions of the Congress of Racial Equality 

shail hold a biennial convention in the spring and fall of each year; such , 
conventions to be held at a place designated by the preceding convention. 

The Regional Vice Chairman shall appoint a Regional Convention Committee 

to consist of one member from each district of the region. The Regional : 
Convention Committee shall be chaired by the Regional Secretary. 


Section 3. The Regional Convention-shall_be-—composed of the National officers; —s 
delegates from the affiliated chapters of the region, members of the National 
Action Council and regional officers, provided that_no person. can vote in 


mcre than one of these capacities. 


Section 4. Votes for community and college chapters at Regional Conventions 
Saal be as set forth in Article IX, Section 4, of Constitution and By- 


Laws of the Congress of Racial Equality. 


Section 5. Should no place be designated for the holding of such convention, 
or in the case of emergency, the Regional Action Council shall have full 
power to act in selecting the place and date. 


Sention 6. Each affiliated chapter in the region shall submit to the chair- 
man of the Regional Convention Committee a list of its accredited delegates 
and alternates to each regional convention or ccnference. Such accredited 
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‘delegates and alternates shall be issued credentiels by the Regional Con- 
vention committee and only such accredited delesites or alternates shall 

be entitled to vote on am matter coming before said ccnvention or conference. 
Failure on the part of a chapter to submit said “ist of accredited delegates 
and alternates by 6:00 PM of the day preceding tie onening day of the 
convention cr conference shall preclude these deiegates and alternates from 
voting except that the Regional Vice Chairman may, with the consent of the 
delegates of the affiliated chapters present, certify -such delegates or 
alternates, if in his opinion there are conditions warranting same. 


Section 7. A voice vote, or showing of hands, or a standing vote may be 
taken at ary Regional Convention or conference and the ruling on such showing 
by the presiding officer shall be deemed conclusive unless said ruling is 
challenged by an accredited delegate’ or altermete immediately after said 
ruling is made, in which event the presiding officer shall cause a further 
vote to be taken and only those aceredited delegates or alternates present 
and heiding proper cretientiais shall participate in said voting. A 
majority vote present and voting accredited delegates or alternates shall 
be sufficient to pass and approve any matter coming before the regional 
convention or conference, except that in amending the regional By-Laws 
when a two-thirds vote of the present, and voting accredited delegates or 
aiternates is reouired. 


Section 8. Within 30 days after the close of each regional convention, the 
Regional Secretary shall make a report in writing, which said report shall 
be a summary of the proceedings of such convention and shall transmit one 
copy of such report to the Secretary of the Congress of Racial Equality, one 
copy to the Regional Vice Chairman and five copies to the Secretary of ean 
affiliated chapter of the region. 


ARTICLE VIII PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


All Decisions at duly constituted meetings of the Regional Organization 

shall be by Roberts Ruies of Order Revis-a, except as otherwise specifically | 
modified in this Constitution, and the Regional—Vice Chairman shall appoint 

a parliamentarian 'at Regional Conventions and R,gional Action Council meetings. 
Section 1. "Roberts Rules of Order Revised" shall constitute the rules 
governing all duly constituted meetings of the Region, the Districts 

within the Regions and zones within the districts. 


ARTICLE IX QUORUM 


A quorum for the transaction of business at a Regional Action Council meeting 
or Regional convention shall consist of not fewer than one-third of the 
delegates seated at the Regional Council or Regional Convention. This rule 
may be suspended by the Chairman, All business considered when this rule 

is suspended may be reconsidered by a simple majority vote when there is 


a& regular quorum. 


ARTICLE X AMENDMENTS 


{ 
Section 1, Regional By-Laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the... - --. 


accredited delegates present and voting at the Regional Convention.” 


Section 2. Regional By-Laws and any amendments thereto shall become effec- 
tive immediately upon adoption unless otherwise provided in the amendment. 


ARTICLE XI BY-LAWS 


Section 1, Regional By-Laws of the Congress of Racial Equality may be 
adopted by a majority vote of the Regional Convention or by a two-thirds 


matcrity of the Regional Action Council. Prior to the adoption of a By- 
Law by the Regional Action Council, the Regional Action Council mist notify 
the chapters in the region at least two weeks prior to its consideration, 
Tre By-Laws of each region shall be appended to the Constitution annually, 
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after bein g approved by the Netional en Council, 

\ 
section 2, A copy of the Rezional Belews chai be printed and mde part 
of an Annual Regioua. Report to the National Action Council, 


ARTICLE XII COMMIT EES 


ection 1, The Regt onal Vice Chairman shall appoint all standing committees 
the “beginning of his term of office for the region. 


section 2, All standing comuittees shall submit a shila report at the 
Regiona. | Conventions, 


“ection 3. No committees-in the region shall receive any compensation for 
services rendered, : | 


section 4. Within 30 days after the close of each Regional Convention, 

the commictes chaiiman shall submit'a repert in weiting to his successor 
pertincit to his particular committee and such other information as may 

assict his successor in platming his year in office. 


ARTICI£ XIII FINANCE 


Section 1. The fiscal year of the ee Organization shall commsnce on 
July 1 of each year and end on May 31 of the following calendar year. 


section 2. No money may be raised at any Regional Convention by any person, 
chapter or organization for any purpose, except that which may b» necessary 
to assist in financing the convention and then only by the supervision of 
the Regional Convention Committee, 
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Section 3. Tle regional office shall inform local chapters of persons 
autnorized to raise money in their local area. 


Section 4. In the event the Regional Action Covncil shall decide on re- 
districting which would affect Districts within the Region by reducing the 
number of chapters, or in any other way change its present status » the 
furis in possession of a District shall be distributed on a prorata basis , 
pasee on the affiliated chaptersin the Regional records as reported on the 
month preceding the effective date, 


ARTICLE XIV REGIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


’ 


Section 1. The Regional Advisory Committee shall consist of individuals 
woo Will lend their advice, prestige and <nfluence to premote the growth 
and welfare of CORE. 


Section 2. Membership shall be conferred by either the Regioral Convontion 
OF wie . Regional Astion Council. Members may be removed by action of the 
Convention, 


ALTTOLE XV REGIONAL STAFF 


Eo © ogtion 1. The Regional Staff shall consist of all perecns: receiving a 
. i...-bie salary from CORE. 


Section 2, The National Action Council shall appoint on recommendation of 
tie i..ational Director, a Regional Director who shall serve at its pleasure 
- apd who shall be the chief regional executive officer of CORE and be res— 
pcusible for direction and coordination of Regional staff and program. — 


‘Section 3. All other professional staff personell shall be appointed by 
the KR gional Action Council on recommendation of the Regional Director, 


6. 


ARTICLE XVI REGIONAL ARBITRATION BOARDS 


Section 1. There shail be established within eec.. region a CORE Regionai 
Board of Arbitration » witch Board shall have as <.ts Chairman either the 
Second Regional Vice Chairman of the region or the Regional Secretary, as 
designated by the Regional Vice Chairman, and snail meet at the request "a 
the Regional Vice Chairman, The Board shall be composed of five members, 
as appointed by the Regional Vice Chairman, except that no person shall 
serve on the Board if he is a member of a chapter whose grievance is before. 
Une Foard, or if he has personal involvement in the case before the Board: 


1. Second Regionai Vice Chairman or Regional Secretary of 
CORE pons Chairman) 


2. District Representatives of the District in which the 
| chapter or individual involved is located, except where a District Repre- 
sentative from another area is TT to the case by the Regional Vice 
Chairman. 


3. § CCRE Regional Field Secretary 


4, Field Secretary of District in which the chapter is located, 
except where in the judgment of the Regional Vice Chairman it would be 
. appropriate for another Field Secretary to be appointed to this Board, The 
RAC members shall be the only voting members of the Board. 


Section 2, Disputes involvine individuals, staff members and/or chapters 
shall be dealt with according to the following procedural steps: 


l. Making a specific attempt to resolve the problem by | 
direct negotiation with the other party to the conflict, at its original 
level, 


2. Making a specific attempt to resolve the problem with the 
assistance of a Field Secretary in the District. 


3. Making a specific attempt to resolve the problem by 
bringing it before the CORE Regional Board of Arbitration. 


4. Making a specific attempt to resolve the problem by bringing 
it before the full RAC' meeting. 

5. If all the above procedures have been exhausted and the 
problem is still unresolved, the parties shall then have the right of 
appeal to the Regional Convention of CORE, according to the Regional 
Convention's established procedure for such appeals, 


Section 3. There shall be a Regional Convention Arbitration Board of, Appeals 
Cormittee, This committee shall be composed of twelve (12) chapter 

chaz “rmen who are not members of RAC. Members of this committee and its 
chairman shall be appointed by the Regional Vice Chairman of CORE. 


section 4, It shall be the function of this itttes to determine whether 
an aggrieved party, with an appeal it wishes to bring before the Regional 
Conventicn, has exhausted all administrati-e remedies. Administrative 
remnccies in this case would consist of Steps (1) thmgh (4) in Section 2 | 
of this Article, ‘ 


section 5. In the event the above-mentioned administrative remedies have 
uot been exhausted, the Committee shall indicate to the aggrieved parties 
the next appropriate level at which to lodge their appeal. If the Conmmit- 
tee finds that all these steps have been complied with, it shall conduct, 
at the Regional Convention site, a hearing with all parties present ani 
anie to be heard, and shall certify the appeal to the floor of the Regional 
Convention with its recommendations, 


ARTICLE XVII REGIONAL PROJECTS 


Section 1, Projecs= may te cevsloped by the Re-i.zicl Organization and 
presented to the chupters fo. i:splementation as izc-ed. Amy chapter may 
refrain from participating in euch a Regional p..ojsct, but when a chapter 
does participete, it must accept the Regional Ozzarizaticn's program of 
action, In no case may a chapter take action c:ntrary to the policy of 
the project ani in uo case may a chapter publi:.y copose such a project. 


Section 2. AIL CORE activities on a Region-wice basis, whether initiated 
yy the Regional Action Council or a local chapter, must be originally 
coordinated through the Regional office. 


Section 3. All prezs releases on Regional projects mst be cleared with 
wi. 2 agonal CiPfice. 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
Western States Region 

2085 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
DO. T=32430 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE (Shirley Mesher - Public Relations. ) 


MAJOR POSITION PAPER - CORE REACTION TO PASSAGE OF PROPOSITION 14, 
Issued by Harold K. Brown (San Diego ~ 262-0292) - State-wide Housing Chr. 
and Vice Chairman, Western States Region of CORE. 


With only one small cowmty narrowly defeating Proposition 14, the entire 
state of California mist share the guilt, shame and burden of obvious pre- 
juéice and bigotry. This can be the only real meaning of a vote that has 


made segregation and bigotry legal. 


It has stzipped off the thin facade of “good will" and the plea that "most 
people reelly want to do the right and moral thing”. No matter what excuse 
anyone gives, there was in this case only one ‘right’. 


It has been suggested by some that demonstrations and sit-ins etc. which 
iciendeit Mlmeet.0 your eae *tumed® Gb SNGhs sentnet fair housing. How 
rediculous and weak is such baseless thinking. If people really believed 
in equality and justice and the rights of men, they would not suddenly stop 
believing even if they did not approve of certain tectics used to gain 
these ends. Certainly, it would only cause them to work harder and more 
urgently and effect the same results through other means. It has been 


precisely the failur of other means and tke failure.of response from 
individuals and those in influential positions that caused civil rights 


groups to turn to non-violent direct action. 


This issue was of tremendous importance and its ramifications are bound to 
be felt throughout the nation. And no amount of apologies will now soothe 


the anger, disgust and distrust felt by the minority commnities in Cali-~ 


fornie end throughout the United States ... indeed, throughout the world. : 
These are not matters - human rights and dignity - that legisletion can 
deny. These are inherent rights of every American citizen end the major- 
ity - no matter how loudly or powerfully they exprese themselves ~ cen 
in fact take away the rigite of part of their citizenry. 


The Congress of Racial Equality is fully convinged - and has been from the 
— - that this far ranging segregationist amendment to the California 
State Constitution os Lege. and that the courts will declare it so. 
Nevemthe-less, since it was on the ballot, the populous of this state hed 
a unique opportuntty to show their 'good faith’ and intentions and to re- 


ly, nowelly,and sympathetically to the righteous oxy of 


a : 
CCRE on Propceition 1, — ~ Add l - ee 


ie - ‘They heavily spurned the opportunity and instead chose to strike out and stamp 
on the very heart and head of their minority popt' lations; and at the same time 
they allowed such hate and racist organizations as the John Birch Society to - 


flourish and the White Citizen's Council to organ‘ze in several cities in the 
State. What a sad and hineous day to be recorded in the annals of American 


History. California need no longer look with pretended disgust at the South 

and shake a finger at their crimes. For this vote has shown once again that 

t1e North is no better than the South,...only that it pretends to be different 

ard has an illusion of being "fair", This hypocracy and double-talk is even worse, 


fa eis that many thousands of Californians answered the call and put in count- 
88 hours working for the defeat of Proposition 14. We know and appreciate this. 
\..11 California CORE chapters also worked q-ietly, hard and long - in clese 
operation with Californians Against Proposition 14 - during the summer and 

up through the closing of the polls on dipetion day. And also to no avail.) 


The united effort of thousands and thousands of volunteers, hundreds of endorsing 
organizations, top legal and social opinions and literature in abundance was 
not able to avert the crushing defeat on this issue. CORE also then hopes 
that the newspapers, clergy, elected officials » civic leaders, labor leaders, 
jawyers, doctors, dentists, businesamen and workers, housewifes , Students and ~ 
“11 others that campaigned so intensely will now know that seis and pitifully, 


is ie not the way nor the answer, That, unfortunately, as mich as we would 
Like to see it otherwise, the only way is through stronger pressures, ..pressures 
that make escape and denial impossible., pressures that force the eelf-smpooed 
(blind to open their eyes to reality. 


CORE will support every effort to have a swift decision from the courts declaring 
this Amendment unconstitutional and illegal. In the meantime, we will continue 


to fight for unsegregated housing and try to establish and build fair hoping 
listing services in cooperation with other agencies. And we will also insist 
.2t “the-letter-ef-the-law! be observed by the Federal government in dering 
as they mst, due to discrimination - any future FHA loans in the State of Daa aed 
iifornia and some $270 mdllion Federai aid-earmmarked -for Urhan Renewal tn 
alifornia, Urban Renewal is alventy under way in about 37 cities in the state 


and part of the $276.6 million now involved might also be recinded. If 


California wants to discriminate and practice bigotry, then they must know and 
feel the penalties ~ including the tremendous cost in funds to the-etate and - . 
in jobs which will, be lost as a result, 
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Those who fought sp hard for a NO on 14 have now tested and shared in a small 
part of the depth of constant frustration that the Negro and other minorities 
suffer and despair of every day of their life. They should now understand and 
will perhaps join us as we return to negotiations and a heavy non-violent action 
program to accomplish the rest of the job in all phases of civil rights ... 

to give every American his first class rights ... to give hie lib: Aleit. 

and if our moderate methods fail to gain significant results, then surely 

very shortly there will be others-thet-will_seek-arid practice-mmech more 


extreme actions, - copes 


a 


All -sineerely of 'good faith' might as well face the ugly realities of the 
ee 
- situation and look at it honestly. The "streets" might not be the "best" 
way, but - in our corrupted and warped and sick society - it is obviously 


the .only way! 


We Shall Overcome! 
at abled ad Htc 
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has been discussed in various ¢ 


the equal rights fight. 


long time. But it seems to me | 
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the whole matters ie eee : 
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the Wall Street Jou 


2. Larger numbers of 


fact that « 


3-e On loeal scales, such as 


| appeal and no small 


ionewide use of such power 
OVO, and probably as 
be. Therefore, I think 
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8 matter is in 
Wall Street 


» continued else- 
lity and some 
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ary to attempt 
is each year 


market and is 


MeGill, Editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
mg a week or two ago at Cooper Union, advanced the thesis 


This is probably an over-statement, 
I think it has an element of the truth. 
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Wider use of cooperatives (as a substitute for 
boycotted services and as an economic weapon in 
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GENERAL OUTLINE OF A WORKSHOP 


First determine - why a workshop, what kind, what are the community 
needs, what are the needs of the individual chapters, what material 
is needed. Secure necessary personnel for the workshop. Decide what 


you wish to accomplish. 


The socio-drama format is the most used for a workshop. The basic 
philosophy of the organization, i.e. non-violence, is the foundation. 
Strive for: 

Inspiration of the group 

Instilling the philosophy of nonviolence 

Teaching techniques 
Emphasis placed on each of the above would depend on thdbackground 
of the group. Group inspiration can be accomplished through lectures, 
and by giving each member something to do. Involvement in action 

excellent | 

projects mummmxktaiz. Try to overcome the attitude that the xx role of 
participants is merely to receive instructions from the field secretary. 
Attempt to get the xé&ufma ideas and opinions of the group - allow them 
to play an important part in planning the workshop. Remember, new 
groups will not have ‘know-how' and it is up to the field secretary to 


draw them out. 


Negotiations: 


Define your objectives clearly for all members of the team. 


PEPCPOeCrPTIrPrrT rer ese Ce CES TIC TSEC TS SCL EER ICRT FIFE CST ts 


Contact the establishment in question. Set a date and time for the 
negotiatiig session.Decide beforehand which, if any points will be 
compromised - DO N@T compromise your bazic mgmexixx objectives during 


‘negotiations. 


Workshop cons. : Page 2 


The negotiating team should not commit the group without ier 


tation. A negotiating ¢ team must be made up of at least three/cmembers. 


Take a look at other bi-racial groups in thecommunity rom poestyre 


support, but make sure no one ties the hands of the mdikemexxackxiogn group. 
It is a good technique to rotate certain members of the negotiating tean, 


making certain to maintain the head of the team. 
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able to personally ke 
he has asked me to f 
to you. 


Many thanks, on behalf of 
for your interest CORE 
your good 


Michael Anderson 
5905 Abbott Ave. So. 
Minneapolis 10, Minn. 
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Mr. Blling Bllingsen 

Post Office Box 445 

Anderson, California 96007 

Dear Mr. Bllingson: 

Thank you for your letter of August 20th. 
CORE and I appreciate your interest. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Parmer 
Hational Director 


Post Office Box 445 
Anderson, California 96007 
August 20, 1965 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


For my personal collection, I would like very much to have 
an original autographed letter from a famous man like you, 


May I add that I am a graduate student studying for my Ph.D. 
degree in the field of international relations, 


Thanking you for your kind reply, I am 


Sincerely, 


Mr. James L. Farmer, National Director, 
Congress of Racial Equality, 

38 Park Row, 

New York City, 

New York 10038 
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FURMAN R. YORK, 


ALVA R. ESHLEMAN, Supervising Principal 
ROBERT I. RENTZ, High School Principal 


ast 


OCTORARA AREA SCHOOL BOARD 


ATGLEN R.D. 1, PA. 


19340 
Assistant High School Quant | 


.. 


November 17, 1965 


Mr, James Farmer 
National Director 


Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


As a high school social studies teacher, I frequently try 
to tie contemporary affairs to the various hobbies of my students. 
One such activity is to have philatelic covers autographed by 
appropriate persons. 


I would be very appreciative if you would autograph the front 
of the enclosed first day cover of the — Proclamation 
postage stamp and return it to me. 

Thank you very much. 


Sincerely yours, 
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June ll, 1962 


was J mg Farmer 


% Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Dr. Stanton L. Wormley, Director of the Summer Session, 
joins with me in thanking you for having accepted out invitation to 
speak to the members of our Intergroup Relations Workshop next 
week, _ 

In accordance with our conversation, we look forward to 
your talk on Opening Up : son Wednesday, 
June 20, at 10:45 a.m. Would shirky or forty minutes be adequate? 
With question period after? We are pleased, of course, to bear 
your expenses on this occasion, 

The session will be held at the Engineering and Architecture 
Building, on Sixth Street, N. W., between Howard Place and College 
Street. We cordially invite you to lunch with the Workshop at noon 
at Baldwin Hall, 

-Thank you again, 


Sincerely yours, 


ae res CF KS 


Paul P, Cooke 
Director of Workshop 
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June 6, 1962 


iscrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


Congress of Racial Equality 
Mre James Farmer, National Direetor 


38 Park Row 
Wew York 358, New York 


Dear Sirs: 


We appreciate you: aeceptir 
address a mass rally om June a 
do our best: te publ Se UE ‘threugh: | 
sources available. We shall et tom at 7:50 pe Me 

promptly. However, we would like yeu te come 
— hours or a day earlier for press and : 
5 eonferences which we shall endeaver te arrange. 


| _ eur _sevitation te 


Kindly send us the time of your departure from 
New York and the time ef your arrival im New Orleans 
and/ er Batem Reuge. It is eur intentiom te have 
a welceming party amd the press at the airpert in 
Batem: Rouge and New Orleans, if yeu come via of 
the Crescent City. 


Realizing the impediments and eonditiens in: our 
city, here, we would like yeu te emphasize the 
usefdireet action, veter registratien, and litigation 
in the freedom struggle. Please point out the 
evil ef expelling students fer participatiom in: mass 
sit-in. and/ er picketing demonstrations. Te shew 
the accemplishments of young peeple in the struggle, 
maybe yeu could refer te sit-im student im Maryland 
whe was elected to the state legislature at the age 
ef 22. Knowing you unique abilities, these suggestions 

iets for you te utilize fer the purpese of 
ie peeple ef Baton Rouge to move om 


iring up 
with spirti of "FREEDOM NOW". 


We are leeking. forward te seeing you in: the 
next few days, rather June 18th.e Many thanks. 
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Could yeu alse teuch om the evil of "“geuthern 
Justice" with regard te Louisiana's Criminal 
Anarecy law and the Americandisgrace ef denying 


the ballet te certain citizens. 
yeu desire please talk en the 
im Louisiana." 


Finally, if 
"The Future ef CORE 


NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 
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teber 10, 1962. 


in the North, without benefit of 
lities, but whe 
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. Bhese of ee 
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"Itberals". Their 
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reasons should be obvious, 
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ELMER C. STONER 


= See 228 WEST THIRTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 


CHELSEA 2-2743 
H. Johnson, Publisher, 
asine, . 
6, Tllinois. 


Johnson: 


October 15, 1962. 
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$5 MILLION QUESTION". 
is a question to intrigue the 
| whe has given sericus thought to the f 
t of the pase in our country, ---so without 


aes somewhat belatedl 


vidual, 
er, when weig! 


the  genoreslt of the ‘ar, 
©sents a challenge. Two solutions 
cated upon the greatest good for the 


this is a let of 


t the donor is a mlti-miti milli 
m, it is logic 
wucture" or the "establishment". 
is power structure of the 
ie economy, rather 
to the Negro could be inealeulable. 
oun gets what the "Establishment" 
assemble the best "brai 

@ new orientation in the Negro's 


to note the suggestions offered by 
Pimg. education, housing, voting 
a Girectly for any one of these 
Pall solution of the Negro's 
jp even less. I ,would regard this 2: 
ter “harvest". There has long 
hensive organisation, a National 

+ would collect the most complete data 
“fn one agency.--his earnings, spending 
iat, his work, which firms empl 

f the Negro in America, A portion 
jory of the American Wegro, to every 
(a series of Educational Comic Books 
—_— used by big business for years, 


ae 


and the oses, all hepp ning 
the complacency of our Northern armch LPS, 
soul to hand us five omiiien: dollars. | on 


waging the greatest campaign ‘for progress, ee | full "Bw | t of - 

Negro in the North. We need more cohesion, and less a piret®, Conky” 

and “biggest Negro" isms so prevolent in the Negro 

_. It is alleged in some quarters, that the. Negro's 

billion dollars in goods and services, amounts o% $32 2 bil} 

In relation to the whole, this may be true, and >, a IG self 

posed tax on his earnings would bring $320 Mi Le: ,»rone ter 

would yeild 32 Million. Now THIS is a fur 

fight on every front. One cent a millio 

provide over $65,900,000, a year--s0 let the $5 MILLIO 

educate the Negro to help himself, and rid himself of the | 

psychology of the outstretched palm, We. have to learn to "Giv Se a 

already too well schooled in “Receiving” I have yet te heer of any Aen 4 

Chinese in America on relief, Full first class citizenship exact . pe: Bre 

price and the white man has no intention of footing the tot: 1 bf! 23 g ‘3 
It will require much more than "conspicuous consun epi on " (whiek 

often gives false encouragement to many Negroes) to solve ' otal 

problem, and no Negro can afford to sit on the sidelines as amers 

"spectators Negroes in the professions and many prominent in many 

other fields, I believe, have the obligation to exert ev 

become better acquainted with his white colleagues in terest : 

better race relations. The $5 million offer indicates tha ny whi! + ol 

peoplewould welcome better understanding. Unfortunately our tyre st repre>s = 

sentatives seldom avail themselves of this op; t referring to  — 

seclude themselves in a selfeimp ; | i 


As a Negro, I am aware that none of us escapes the problem, 


however, the heterogeneous nature of our group caused by 300 years of : Ti | 


coexistence with the white man, causes different reactions among us. 
A moderately successful career has enabled me to indulge myseif 
in a most interesting experiment. For the past twenty years, I have 
owned the apartment house in which my large duplex studio is located, 
There are ten other apartments in this building, which I operate on an 
interracial basis, Located in a high rent residential section of Green- 
wich Village near New York University, my tenants consist of exchange 
professors and students from all parts of the world as wellse 
American students and professional people both white and ¢oi61 
Over the years, not one complaint based on race was ever reueived, 
although many of these tenants were of Southern white origin, --an 
enlightening and gratifying experience. This has bets. a at 
all times, never all white or all Negro--it is.revea observe 
how quickly adjustment follows change of envite nine AG, sain the pride | 
they take in maintaining a standard higher than. other houses in the 
neighborhood. Our neighbors tell us that we have the nicest house in 
the block, which refutes the credo that Negroes always allow property 


to run down, 


| HOW TO HELP THE WEoRO. 


fhe high development of the social sciences has long been reeog- 
nized by “Big Bus iness", as witness the character of Ebony advertising. 


reat employme nt of Negroes at executive levels, in marketing 
and sales, pare elations ete. indicates that the white man already 
evaluates ue hi than we evaluate ourselves, Let us then push our 

8 with all possible speed, using our vast latent power wherever 
it will bring ™ maximum results, 


ortuni An inter- 
ft Te etors and Admini stration Steff, 1 most earefully se- 
shara ter ane ability is of prime importance, A hypothetical 
b nis nit quail ‘people might include such names as :-+ 
Marshall, Rk talp! ache, Robert Weaver, Edward Dudley to name a 
) nif h calibre and retire ll Obviously the list is much longer, 
es wel kom and long. standing friends of our group such as 
mi ar ‘garet Halsey of (Color Blind), also top executives of 
‘avoral ng records. Mr. pe LeRoy Holte of BBD&O 
Luabl Poa to this ty sation, The magnit: 
| aries  doumuapanrete with 


ce , bme _length. of this Letter, “put the 

6 possibl aSwer that any of us can give, As 
clal ar 4st and portrait painter, having re- 

Pe oot ria vania Academy of Fine Art in Philadel- 

sionally since 1923, having painted portr: 

ad served as Art Director on na 


000 auc os ib: fons 1a. “Comte Books telling the atory of voniies 
fox and others. gr daakton fust a Sea. The enclosed book 
tire. 7 ty me tron research, er ae and original art, 


| ale in Be. ok form as I would like to pet a copy. 
regarding the Mississippi fiasco, on a recent TV Pig We 

need viaabe like Ebony and all other means of communication, so with all 

good wishes to you a8 a ‘front runner in this never ending struggle, I am 


i 


Sincerely yours, 


Elmer ©. Stoner. 
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This business of CIVIL RIG 
Difference between the two terms. 


TACTIC and STR 
vancement. Bow and srrow vs the Avante? 


modern weopons for 


Total RACE involvement, What EVERY Negro has - 
RACE PREJUDICE. EQUALITY -- for whom and for 
Negro ready to pay the ‘price? The burden of » 
BORN by the ti Seba More than’: half way. ONE 

| t. Isolation of Negro in janeionh” 
PSYCHOLOGICAL GHETTO more devastating than 


geographic ghetto, producing mores inimical to comm 
with the rest of America. Golor per se is not vee to 


Critical self- analysis by the Negro of his actual 
up to the year 1965. as a basis for a more matur 


His great contribution to the foundation ef our nation. me 


Expropriation of his labor without remuneration, mad 
source of negotiable capital as convenient as current 


- os 


Economic "Facts of Life" for the Negro, The Working We 
Learning the Rules of the Game, "Making Money”-Earnin 

you are hired, The basis of earning power. 5 ucat 
in depth-- narrowed in specialization. in Training. 
Negro must. combine both as a matter of defence, 


a i 


7eThe War on Poverty. Government, —White America's and Negro. 


10, 


ll. 


RESPONSIBILITY. Education for whites,--for Negroes. | 
Technology in the midst of outmoded concepts. : 
The Power Structure and the "Establishment! 


The luxury of poverty, Jails, Mental Institutions, Welfare, 
Expense to taxpayer. To Business, To white America, aoe 
The Negro and genteel poverty. | os 


The traditional rhetoric of Race Relations. The liber: 
drome, The bigot, the ignorant, the apathetic white. 
worker approach, The political approach, the naive cone 
of politics, generation after generation. Limitations o 
politicians, the "machine" local, state and national. 


The Negro sex myth, and hypocritical aspect: of fonts 


conditioning as brake on Intermarriage. white 
herd instinet and conformity. | 


Counter pregudice, indiscriminate antagonism, the 
Over simpiittensren of race Pepin 9 indifference 


pin 


the: ly eelavion: ", yp hevea" and ‘Aoepedited, The Southern 
schools and colleges as ‘Fesult of "Separate but Equal." 


Soctal wainget appreddn: ‘to Civil Rights, Organization approach. 
; Misconception of the Power Structure. The wrong arguménts for 
eivil rights, Sales ees to the wrong audience. The overesti- 
mation of the white. Liberal ", a throwback to reconstruction. 


Leadership characterized by naievete of the newly emancipated 
slave. Stigmatism of present day leadership.. The Negro thinks 
for the Negro, producing no cogent arguments for white accept- 
ance, = His aims not hitched to the right star. 


Haxards ot. Negro Business in the. American society. Its rere 


tions. Monopoly, Credit, Competition, Control, Policy making, 


Price Structure, Organized Labor. Politics, Nepotism and other 
factors hindering extensive axkma activity in Negro Bus taeny. 


‘ Anglo-Saxon. base in the nations founding. Dutch, set pattern ~ 
‘The Pilgrams,1620 Plymouth rock, Africans 1619 land in America, 
White. and Negro bonded and indentured servants, Debtor's prisons 

emtied to provide labor for early settlement of colonies. 
- Baropean immigration,--- fitting into the WASP pattern. Other 
minorities. Eastern Europe. --feudal concepts. 


fhe: South: after the. Civil War, Disappearance of the aristocracy. 
- Diginherited "Red Neck", His bitterness toward Negro, looms large 
: erican racial attitudes. ‘Predominant attitudes stem from 


i ied Neck, in Press, Politics; Business, Social and all otther 
~ facets of life North and South, ee could not overcome the 


‘Pae fal antagonisms. 


‘Tabor background of the ‘sini cin Negro. Negroes mastered all the 
crafts utilized in) the South, as theirgwas free, so why employ 


a white "trash"? LAdor. 


Morelity--condoned slavery,-- excused bias, cen. «nareuan and 
economic plundering, -- political equality. Why should the Negro. 
place so much faith in solution of his problems through morality? 
He has accepted all the distortions of the white man's religion 
without reservation or critical examination, 


Slave psychology still persists in conespts and actions of a 
vast majority of Negroes as evidenced by their approach to civil 
rights, and demands for equality. This is evident in most Negro 
leadership. The almost prevolent desire of the Negro to be the 
first and only Negro to accomplish a given objective is somewhat 
like the plantation Negro, in the days of Se boasting that 
| the "Master" has promoted him to the "Big House" 


On Ne white and colored contributions to the NATURAL SCIENCE of 
STUPIDITY. 7 | | 


_ Nece ot lty for. pu ing OUR house in order before peaenttubene 
white. ‘man te. "revine his whole pattern for our benefit. We must 
bring to the white man, something that he needs 


survival in his Privat te — ours, This calls for 
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Slow "Graduli sm" 
Acquiecence 
intensive or 


Slavery--Negro attaches 

is replete with examples of savers, down thee 
men trying to enslave other men, in body or pepe 
Egyptians, greeks, Slavery exists in many oo 


our own society, The feudal system furnished vivii 

form of slavery, from which many of our immegrants e 
America, The former slave often proved the severest 3 
Text-books on American History paint glorious. pictures of the 
early beginnings of this country. All ‘types of misfits, in the 
English, French, and Dutch nations made sizeable contributio: 
the settlement of the original colonies, and the har 


concept often hid an underliging ruthlessness of the © 


~~ = 
x 
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Negro and white must penetrate far beyond the traditional r 
of race relations in order to communicate and the brunt ‘ote 
lies withe the Negro. The old misconceptions, cliches etc 


re 


“ Oh 


The "Black , pourgeoise" and Civil Rights. Attitudes must e 
hi made: it", "Who needs it"? “Let them come to me". 

me" 2 don't wish to be involved", 

"Tet them work it out themselves", 


E, Franklin Frazier's brilliant analysis of middle and upper c: 


Negro's inferiority complex, "let's hide our heads in the sand, 
What does the Negro want? “What does the Negro need? 

A SOUND BASIC PLAN and PHILOSOPHY ei Ht 
White America's failure to understand the Negro, and the Ne 
failure to understand himself or the white man. The’ Negro mus 
institute a two-pronged education program both for whites and 


. 


himself, Government should help white America to unders ti 


funds for the War. againet Poverty are just a huge wueRD 


5 a 
: : 


Seerectesenruat Passing" Lawes to protect white from | 

ness and preserve his “Superior Image". White scores 
ative in intimate relations with the Negro. His white fe 
his colored family, a common accepted practise duri 
"Negro Aristocracy based on master-slave relation, 

the best blood of the South, This stemmed from the art 


not the "Red Neck" element who are today in control 


” 


Conflicts between white status seeker and the Negro in urt 
suburban houséng and property. White: gangster preferable 5 
spectable Negro family as a neighbor, such a. : : 
too boring and uninteresting for a Negro of any real | 

to aspire to. Misplaced_condescension on part of many 
assumption of superiority. 
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cerenete ene in - Congre. ss of the United States, from beng 
‘office 
ation of ‘committees controlling legislation. 
kward section controls legislation for the entire.nation. 
The Northern voter seems unaware or indifferent to a situation that 
diminishes his proper representation in Congress, This is never 
pointed out, nor questioned by neither white nor Negro. % 


Peters ins 


3h. America, the "Melting Pot". other me eg first, sesorid ‘and third 
generation immigrant, and attitudes toward Negro. 


- 


r : 


35. The Wegro, a creation of the white man. From the beginning of slavery 
the Negro ceased to be African and became, notwithstanding his low 


estate 9 American. 


4 


36. On Intermarriage. misconceptions, Man's interference with the laws of 
nature. and the results. 


37 e The long step from complete desegregation to any semblance of inte- 

gration, which has not happened in the North since the emancipation. 

38. The Negro must work for ané “economy that provides work for everyone. 

“ Prefenential treatment for the Negro is an idle dream. out of touch 
with reality. ioe | | 


39. Comments on the Negro press, News interpretation in depth for Negro. 
BEB ALL Negr® organizations mst share or allocate some measure of 
‘their activity to the betterment of the Negroés condition in America, 


. 


; 


ue serving : 

<> pecame financially profitable to its progenators. Its-~ "sound and fury, 
pie aire tact nothing”, Gave it a,certajn nuisance value that compelled all 
| other civil 
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THE FALLACIES of ‘BLACK NATIONALISM : 


The uicaatiukition of. Malcolm xX focused attention on the Black Nationalist 
movement, bringing with it a varied assortment of evaluations and apprais- 


- alg relating to the movement's impact on the civil rights scene. The white 


American press, following its customary. predilection for the sensational, 


played it up, all out of proportion to its merit and importance. A mis- 


guided sense Oe. protocol, found many of the civil rights leaders, paying 
lip service" in. ‘homage to a fallen leader, with whom in life they violent- 
greed, Several well known Negro leaders in the field 


ly fought and disag 


of civil rights gave their personal assessments of an anticipated after- 


math, over a T-V aaa swskes, none of whom inte the subject undue importance . 


| White the American press, T-V and Radio news services, with theusual "Cops 


and Robbers" concepts have attempted to wring every drop of dramatic news 
value from the internecine squabbles of the several factions of the Black 
Nationalist movements, the vast majority of Negro Americans, preoccupied - 


with the realities ‘of daily life, regarded these recent events with a cas-— 


ual indifference reserved for any solution alien to the American pattern. 


* Cloaking themselves in a plethera of half-truths, the Black Nationalists 


offered no practical nor realistic program for the solution of the Negro 
probl« 2 in America, but rather made its appeal, on a strictly emotional 
basis the least informed, and most despairing section of @ frustrated 
minority ‘through’ inflamatory slogans receptive to untutored minds, and 
as a refuge from reality. Like the "Store Front Churches" it 


rights 


organizations to intensify their work along more prac- 
tical . lines, Lik 


all extremist movements on the American scene, its 


, chief - sharacteristic was a lunatic fringe, dominated by a no-nothing but | 


eanny | eadership,-Its vocifereus power, indebted to America's communica- 


. tions media, gave it a spurious importance in the civil rights movement. 


The concept of "Black Nationalism" in America is ridiculous, considering 


the facts of the Negro's history of 3)6 years on American soil. He arrived 
on this continent only twelve years after the founding of the first Amer- 


iean colony in 1607, ewen before the Mayflower and the Pilgrims. His her- 


itage is as truly American as that of the earliest settlers whose back-. 


ground as, indentured servants and victims of debtor's prisons, together 
' with a high degree 6f_iliiteyacy, furnished the grist out of which the | 
“American Dream" was fashioned. England's George III siezed the opportunity 


to rid himself of . several recalcitrant and dissident "noblemen; by making 
them overseers and governors of the new colonies. Uprooted from his na- 
tive land and separated his language and culture, the Negro became. 

a total creation of his new environment. even the term "Negro’ was foisted 
upon him by the.new society. He predates the European immigrant-by many 


years, and his total contribution in expropriated free labor, was greater 


by far, than that of any other ethnic group involved in creating the new 


‘mation. Although his true history has been expunged from the record, he 


is very definitely interwoven in all ways, into the fabric of America. 


: One needs but te leskieround- ts observe the departure of the pure African 


strain from the Negro as he is known today, testifying to another signifi- 
cant American heritage of the Negro, of which little is ever mentioned. 
Even here, the natural laws of selection refused to abide by the “lily 


: white" concepts. It is indeed surprising to what extent the ‘Negro 's visi-' 


bility has Sieepereres ‘tanto the American psyche. 


2/26/65 On the matter of RACE ADVANCEMENT.« x « by E. C,Stoner. 


A natural apathy toward change, seems like a thread, to weave its way 
through the fabric of all human endeavor with a persisting consistency 
throughout mankinds! history.<--m inescapable factor in man's never ending 
search for progress. This apathy accounts in some measure for the fluct- 
uations in his fortunes, add often makes evaluation of advancement or re- 
tardation difficult. The rate of progress is seldom constant, nor does it 
move forward in a straight line. The long struggle of the Negro American 
for First-class status and citizenship, is no exception to this rule. 


Heavily populated urban areas of Negro life, produce tensions that prevent 
accurate appraisal of racial progress, arid often lead to distorted views 
and erroneous conclusions about actual conditions. Several of our talented 
writers, whose total background from childhood to maturity stems from a 
Negro ghetto, together with its accompanying mores, castigate she entire 
white race, with a bitterness and pessimism, that allows for no possibility 
of mutual amdty amd understanding, between the races, We are currently wit- 

nessing any number of "sick" plays that depict Negro life at its lowest ebb. 
Lacking any constructive justification, this sick art passes for intellect- 
ual objectivity amd integrity as these commercial purveyors of "poverty and 
despair" commute between Harlem and Paris in a manner of which they never 
dreamed possible. Poverty pays off aid life IS worthwhile. | 


Race prejudice has been md will continue to be with us for some time to 

come, We ourselves are not entirely free of it, however, probably no two 

ef us react to or are effected by it to the same degree. Its impact is 
largely determined by the individual. The critical formative years of the 
child together with its environment develops the patterns that enable him 

to resist or succumb to the aggrevations of prejudice. We all wage our in- 
dividual battles according to our means. No one has found a way to prevent 
racial bias, however it holds no terror for those who fully prepare thenm- 
selves to cope with a competitive world. Our destiny is not the total respon- 
sibility of white America,-- it is up to us to fulfill that destiny. — b 


In al} walks of life, Negrees whe despite laek ef eppertunity;shave arisen 
to exceptional achievement and celebrity in the face of prejudice and dis 
crimination, and while these prove the exception to the rule, their number 
is increasing with the advance of time. Therefore, we cannot attribute 
all our woes to prejudice, nor accept it as a total cause for our failure. 
Life is an extremely complicated affair, and the Negro has no monopoly on 
its problems. Our problems rarely concern the white man who is preoccupied 
with his own, We tend to assign our burden to him, with the expectation 
that he will make sacrifices that we have failed to make in our own behalf. 
The old slave psychology still persists. Nothing confirms this more than 
the appeal for white contributions to our race advancement organizations, 
No such organization should have to beg for funds. One Hundred Years of 
Emancipation should long ago have produced an organization of the whole 
Negro race, that could place adequate funds at the disposal of civil rights 
agencies in any trouble area at a moments notice, Right NOW, the Negroes 
should have a FOUNDATION with assets of $270,000,000, which represents 1% 
of the money passing through Negro hands in a year. Is there a Negro in 
the country who can call l¢ out of a dollar, too great a sacrifice, to 
improve his status as an American citizen?---If so, we deserve no better 
treatment than we thus far have received. Help yourselves--your survival 


depends upon it. 


Negro leader of a Harlem housing group P for a menmorial opaaren ice of 
this slain leader's questionable martyrddm<;-by the closing of busines 
establishments in the area, highlights the extreme urgency of removing 
civil rights leadership from the grasp of a lunatic fringe, A coore ina 
ted effort of the entire race on a centralized national basis, as the 
nerve center for individual community action, is the only way te preven 
civil rights efforts from aceuerne eprrmecerneyies re on the: re= 
diculous, ks 


That silence of the foremost organizations for Negro progress. has. given 


assent to the idiotic behavior of these self-appointed come-latelys , e a 


rather than censure or disavowal, reflects a lack of alert leadership or 


the kind of "the Negro can do no wrong" attitude that is agit too. ih ic re- % 


lent in our approach to meaningful emai for the race, 


We are notoriously inclined to lean backward in msking excuses. f or recta: 


laxities and stupidities, regardless of the damaging results 6f£ these ee 
immature and irresponsible actions, We must, at all costs, act to ee 


their repetition, and unmistakeably make our position eléar to the . 
American public. We must improve and Jeolously protect the Negro = ™ 


By now it should be recognized that techniques successfully used in. Pp 


suit of civil rights in one section of the country, could become ridicu- 


lous if not disasterous when tried in other areas, This calls for the 


greatest common sense and good judgement, herein lies » most cogent ‘peas és 
on for a NATIONAL COORDINATING AGENCY with an advisory council composed — . 
of the most able community leaders across the country, professionals in 


all fields. We cannot afford to sit back and allow, unemployables, mis— 
fits and dissidents to wreck the constructive gains already made, pa 

this danger is imminent as recent events have proved. History 3 
with examples of the Gatastrophic results of apathy and indifference, ref 


intellectually capable elements of our society in i the. a i. ; 


a people from the hands of fools. 


This NATIONAL NEGRO EDUCATION FOUNDATION or FEDERATION OF NEGRO Con MUNITY 


ACTIVITIES would not duplicate nor encroach upen the work of | pt 
and nationally established civil rights organization, as the Wi cP, 


LEAGUE, CORE, SCLC, SNCC, ete, but would enhance and broaden their scope : es 


through more adequate budgets. » As the "PROBLEM" will be with us for some- 
time to come, it poses no threat to any "proprietary interest" in race’ 
relations, It would, however serve as a system of checks and balances, 
and hold to strict accountability any actions of these organizations 
inimical to the interests of race advancement, It would serve as a vast 
inventory of the Negro in America, and a clearing house for information — 
neccessary to race progress, and this includes many areas, 


We have a tremendous job ahead of us and this requires a tremendous organ 
ization. "Tn THIS age of "Space" the Bow and Arrow approach is. ridieulens. 
The white American thinks of advance in terme of BILLIONS. Is it toe 
much to ask the Negro to think of his pro ss in terms of MILLIONS? — 
His$27,000,000,000 SHARE in our national $610, 000, 000,000 economy, § r 


_ whee ee 


be worth a 1% expenditure by him of $270,000,000 ayear or at the ‘lee 


One year, in order to fashion a Pee campn TED re: our tines 


en Re 
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s We owe. a eekne debt to Dr. Martin Luther King, his organization and asso- 


to their own as well. This policy has perpetuated and sponsored mediocraty 


stand or participate in the selection of candidates, and even if they 
‘exercise the ballet, it is too often for a candidate having ve 
. with his aims, or aspirations. 


i Gaining ‘the right to vote is the FIRST important step for the Negro in the 
‘South, however, he must become knowledgeable in the mechanics of selecting 
the eandidates together with an awareness of the devious means often used 


PALES HE NEGRO AND BALLOT 4 ee by E. C. Stoner. 


ciates for the great work being done in registering the Negroes in the 
South to vote. This prodigious task is being done in the only way possible 
under such trying circumstances, in a backward and bigoted section of our 
nation, and while we gratefully recognize the efforts of many white friends 
in this struggle » We can scarcely condone the ignorance and apathy of the 
southern white electorate in allowing the perpetuation of an-intolerable 
condition which is not only inimical to the welfare of the Negro, but also 


in both houses of Congress, since the days of Reconstruction, eandnstill 
persists to the present day. Obviously, getting the ballot is THE important 
step at this time, however, there is much work to be done by the Negro ~- 
voter north of the Mason- Dickson Line. 


‘The Negro in the North has long had the privilege of distide his ballot, 
and yet there are great numbers of qualified voters who fail to register 
er use their voting privilege, or just don't give a hoot. Very few under- 


in common 


to subvert his aims and retard his progress. The taetical efforts of the 


Preedom Democrats of Mississippi, at the 196) National Democratic Convention 
demonstrated the capacity of the Negroes for utilizing the ballot as effeet- 2 
ively’ #P the white electorate, whose record is far from erudite. 


‘ 


Let us ‘remember that the Negro in the South has a political tradition,. even 
though a short one, and that after the Civil War, during get eae dig ie 
Negroes were well represented in the southern state le zislatures, and down 


. through lecal government, and enacted many good laws 6fbeseritited both 


races, and it is greatly to their credit that vindietiveness played no 
part in their Legssintive deliberations. 


It may well be that the Negro Will be the key to a. great and prosperous 
new South, in spite of a vociferous minority, in the death throes of their 


tortured bigotry. The great majority of whites, long steeped in a tradition 


of race prejudice, are law abiding citizens and will perhaps welcome a 
release from the soulsearing turmoil of adherancet#arepressive and stifling 


mode of life, unprofitable to beth white and Negro alike. Prosperity and 


bigotry never were compatible for the latter dissipates the energies re- 
quired by the other, This lesson is slowly and painfully being learned as 


a brighter future looms on the horizon of the South, 


The Negro must learn well the lesson and example set by his seréhdues pre- 
decessor, eliminating any trace of vindictiveness, and lending his full 
support to all efforts of mutual benefit to his community. 
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THE NATIONAL NEGRO| EDUCATION FOUNDATION. ae & Stoner, 


AW organization’ ‘devoted! tothe. full: pebtabioes 


fib tao of the total Negro’ population of the’ United. 
-, States, financed by a self-imposed tax of! 1% of 
.,| the Negro's $27,000,000,000 share ‘in the nation's 


$61.0,000,000, 000. economy, to facilitate greater 


"acceptance into ‘the mainstream of American life. 


HOW CAN THE NEGRO INSTITUTE SUCH A, PROGRAM? --- At Tirat iglance,.it presents 


a formidable challenge, one for which the’ Negro is scarcely 


- prepared, considering the infinite variety of patterns in his 


individuality and thinking, together with a psychological | 
mistrust, dating from his. earliest history in America. 


RE-EDUCATION w+ The American Negro is as ‘vulnerable if not more SO, 


as white America to the rapidity of change in this highly 
technological age, and he must adapt himself accordingly... 
While the PROTEST has produced unexpectedly fast action ir 
many areas, we must now cevelop new weapons and techniques, : 
in far greater depth, if our advancement is to attain maximum 
effect. Thus the URGENCY of this vast project in HUMAN ENGINES 
ERING, must enlist the total: effort of the Negro, as a means of 
defense - ‘against: EXCLUSION from the "Great Society". | 


WHERE DO WE START?--- First--the IDEA must get nati on-wide circulation, | 


through syndication in the NEGRE PRESS.---NEGRO MAGAZINES, 
CHURCHES, LODGES, NEGRO PROFESSIONAL SOCIETIES, MEDICAL AND 


LEGAL. #+#NEGRO BUSINESS, The outstanding Negro Leaders in each 
- community throughout the NATION. For years, Negro Colleges have 


turned out thousands of qualified graduates, and the alumni 
boasts around 160,000 members of fraternities and sororities. 
These should form a constructive nucleeus, for getting our 
FOUNDATION --into orbit, An intensive CAMPAIGN is the first 
step in educating the Negro to the NECCESSITY for full BeMPROr 
of this FOUNDATION. | | 


ON FINANCING THE FOUNDATION: cawwe It might be naive to assume 100% cooper- 


THE BOARD 


ation in organizing this project, however, present conditions 
demand thet the Negro must "grow up" to the responsibilities he 
now faces. He is now "on his own" and even the "Benevolent Des- 
potism of white America is fast disappearing. -- a 1% self- 
imposed tax is scarcely formidable, considering the stakes in- 
volved. Government Banking Regulations should insure proper 
administration of the FUND. | 


OF DIRECTORS of the foundation--All major organizations for 
Negro advancement will be represented on the Board of Governors. 
Outstanding Negro Leaders in every sphere of activity across the 
country, (men and women) will serve as regional representatives 
of the FOUNDATION, The sovereignty of NO organisation is chal- 


“Llenged, each will share in the coordinating efforts of the Foun- 


dation, through reciprocal action. * 


THE CUMULATIVE EFFECT on White America, of this precedent ‘shattering 


project would assuredly increase the Negro's stature, and “Status” 


immegsurably as a responsible American. 
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cont'd TOTAL MOBILIZATION for | ‘1? HELP through a @. G. stoner. 
ae NATIONAL WEGRO EDUCA 10H FOUNDATION. ee | 


9 900 menibers of the National Associ- 


Pacturers tpl field for sg with high 
sintng. ~ ac : he hay Mali 


Close te 160,000 Negre sellege <aeie s ave effiliated with Greek Letter 
fraternities and sqneeteion, lily formed as a soéeial outlet denied 
by white Colleges ad Laltudettion, and womb J ehiefly as. a source 
> pel ? The vast potential of these regan! i wer bee 


saab ie tlen jn the 

tax upon the stespeanse 

s share in our 640,000,000 

# GBAL | in the Negro's entire hi tty ru 
pPiean “aot. "his seule be done with very little saasitite. | 


he abi: : such a foundation with assets of $270 
lumedigtely give added 4 mension to the Negro's stature in . 
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mbar and future trends. We will 1 


8 8 and we are newlargely on 
ae greabeet co: eget entire history<<- 
His voice mst be heard on the matters con- 


ern: ag world peace and survival and he mst contribute his full share te- 
2 Gage on It is ONE world we are living in, the only one we — 


- 2/12/65. ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S BIRTHDAY + by Elmer C, Stoner. 
Commentary on Racial Confrontation in the North, - 


All too infrequently, Television, Newton Minnow's " Vast Wasteland", 


comes forth with a program that belies Mr. Minnow's justified opinion. 
NET'S Channel 93, on the eve of Lincoln's birthday at 7:30 PM, pre- 

sented an illuminating example of white behavior, when confronted with 
_ both real and imaginary problems involving the races, in this instance, 
in the area of housing, in the "Liberal" North + « * the year L965, 


We must heartily agree with Mr. Roy Wilkins of the NAACP, that educa- 
tion of both races will eventually provide the solution of the many 
problems that. we face. however, we must ask, what KIND of education? 


America, with the greatest technology and highest living standard in the 
world, has spent more money on education than all the rest of the world 
combined, even now billions of dollars are being spent on, or earmarked 
for knowledge of "outer space", while within a stone's throw from total 
anihilation, "edtication" has rendered us almost incapable of survival. 
Almost everyone in America is "eduaated", but for what? For the manip- 
ulation of a limitless number of "gadgets" many of which we could well 
do without?--to clutter the mind with electric tooth brushes, and to 
weigh the merits of several dozen types of washing machines, deodorants 
detergents and laxatives, to say nothing of the aspirin and tranquiliz- 
ers to ease the pains of empty brains? Of course we admit that preoccu- 
pation with and use of the above mentioned gadgets play their part in. 
our high geared economy, but at what price? Our education is fashioned 
to sustain our economy, and even in this area, there is room for doubt. 


Therefore, this education geared to high technology, rather than intel- 
-lectual inquisitiveness, for which the Negro seeks opportunity now, eénhi 
only insure the conformity, hitherto so detrimental to his progress, and — 


forstall all megqningful rapport between the races. 


The values indigenous to our system of education, together with all the 
usual arguments and cliches, dominated the spectacle of lower-middle 
class whites attempting to preserve their status, through racial dis- 
crimination and exclusion of Negroes from their neighborhood. All the 
virulent ugliness of race prejudice was manifest, when a Negro family 

of the same economic level attempted to move into their newly purchased 
home. These white families earning between $7,000 and $8,000 per year, 
presumed a superiority over a respectable Negro family earning as much 

or more, Their specious arguments devéid of reason, and combined with 
hysteria, descended to the ridiculous, as their anger completed the farce. 


It would probably shock these same whites, to learn that many Negroes 
with superior qualifications and higher incomes could not possibly be 
induced to share the boredom offered by their community, but would in- 

. sist upon a residency of much higher quality. Such are the vagaries of 
the status syndrome. Théts television program proved once again that 
America is not to be outmatched by anyone, in its profound contributions 
te the natural science of stupidity. | 


3/17/65 


WHAT IS 


| WHY?-- 


WHAT ARE ITS AIMS?##+ To enable us to know ourselves, as a group-- to 


FINANCING--- The FOUNDATION would be set up through a 1% self-imposed tax 


WHAT CAN THE FOUNDATION ACCOMPLISH? As an overall coordinating force, it 


Programs--Crash EDUCATIONAL,++ HISTORY++ RADIO, TELEVISION, through (NET) 
PUBLISHING, (Special Material) Vocational Training and Experi- 
mental projects in modern Education, Manual for White Communication 
with Negroes and Negro Communication with Whites. Manual for Negro 
entering Business World, and ammenities of business.--- a compre- 
hensive program of preparation for the Negro's entrance into the 
mainstream of the American psyche. 


The NATIONAL NEGRO EDUCATION FOUNDATION. B. CG. Stoner. 


IT?7-- The National Negro Education Foundation, as proposed, IS 

a vast coordinating agency for every Negro organization in America 
engaged in furtherance of race advancement. The first attempt in 
346 years of Negro existence on American soil, toward total mobil- 
ization of his petential for SELP-HELP, for full participation in 
the mainstream of American life. | 


The great and rapid strides being made, through the success of 
civil rights organizations bringing the Negro's demands for full 
citizenship, to the nation's attention, together with President 
Johnson's urgent request for voter legislation, together with the 
Civil Rights Law of 1964, threatens to find the Negro quite unpre- 
pared to take advantage of the flood of opportunities that will 
ensue, in this new and more favorable climate for Negro progress, 


utilize the many potentials, that so far have been unrecognized 
as to our power as a labor force and market, that we use more 
fully to OUR advantage. To provide a vast inventory of the Negro 
--- his scholarship--abilities-- earnings-- spending-- employment 
by whom---- Total knowledge to enable appropriate action when and 
where required. LIASON with government, in all aregs affecting 
his progress. Legal, Legislative, Economic, Cultural and Histor- 
ical, and EDUCATION.---aNational Negro Informatiion Agency. 


on his $27,000,000,000 share én our $6):0,000,000,000 national econ- | 
omy. --- it must be observed that the Negro will risk bodily harm 
and even death to attain his rights--- but money7--NO.-- This 
must be changed.-- White America deals in terms of Billions today 
in advancing HIS aims---we Must think in terms of Millions. 

Our FOUNDATION should have assets of $270,000,000, which if the 
Negro could dicipline himself to raise this sum, even for 1 year, 
his image as a responsible citizen would be tremendously enhanced. 
and this sum might well be matched at least partially, through 
the War on Poverty. It would be well worth the effort. 


would NOT duplicate the work of other-agencies, but rather augment 
their scope, through greatly increasing the ridiculously low 
budgets now at their disposal, (a shame to 22,000,000 Negroes). 
Jobs and Labor would continue to rest with the National Urban 
League, Legal, Legislative, and Judicial, with the N.A.A.C.P. | 
Each being represented on the Board. Other C.R. organizations 
would benefit advantageoukly.--including FED. of COMMUNITY AGS, 


KNOWLEDGE WILL OVERCOME. 
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oh a. Ee IDEAS FOR PROJECTED EDUCATIONAL COMIC TYPE BOOKS 
ioe. As part of a. orash aducational program 
oe Heer pride Of race, a : 


~~ ai ae. eae s . 


ann developasiel oft a 32 page coml ebook on the; Negros efforts 
at: self- help’ we ake | ie | 


| Suggested title for book A, ae | 
cy <4 4 he Our Wey to DIGNITY hs wotigt! seaeueeine 
to inelude Negro history of his ‘labor tradition (free labor) 


eer Pre School School Training. 
| School Dropout problem. 


e oe Coe en acct eo of EDUCATION. Disappearance of unskilled 
Pen air te ee &aDOT « } 

Ji oe Ss Divi ae Ie highly technical world Electronics, Computer 

+ : Cybernetics, Ail kinds of skills. 


Copmintiy Pride Making the best of what is at hahd. 
Keeping the community clean, neatness, 
The magic of a little paint. Learn how occa are done 
by watching, 
: Neatness ad cleanliness in appearance . 
: ots : 45 Getting rid of hate, and the chip on the shoulder. 
, We must meet the other fehlow more than half way. . 
he has things that we can and must learn, : 


Respect Yourseives. then you'll respect others 

-. Get all the education you can, there's no such thing : ag 

“ too much, --you'll need it. Learn to give Life is not all 
taking. 


Use your initiative. Don’t always wait to be told. 
: What can you contribute to your community. to make it a 
| : : better place to live. 
| - Your home.-- a lot depends upon how YOU take care of it 
| r Don't be a dead weight. The white man will NOT carry you. 
| oe ; Dont see how little work you can get away with. The boss 
4s not paying you, because he likes your face, he wants 
' results. 
Earn and Learn. Help to better race feeling, not worsen it. 
Parents must Imow what is going on in théir child's school. 
Join PTA. Work with your child's teachers. 
The landlord is not always wrong. 
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NATIONAL NEGRO EDUCATION FOUNDATION ----- 


An organization devoted to the full parti- 
cipation of the total Negro population -of 
the United States, financed by a self-impo 
sed tax of 1% of the $27,000,000,000 share 
of the Negro in our $60,000,000,000 econ- 
omy, for the purpose of Negro SELF-HELP + 


What is sometimes referred to as the NEGRO REVOLUTION, is quiteunlike 
most revolutions of past history, in that its objective is entirely 
within the framework of the United States Constitution and the estab- 
patterns of American life. The Negro seeks nothing more than that which 
. is guaranteed in that famous code set down by the forefathers and found- 
rs of our nation.--first-class citizenship, amd the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in and contribute his full potential to the mainstream of Amer- 
ican life. Up to amd including the present, the facts belie the ideal. 


One hundred years of "Emancipation" should have prepared the white Amer- 
igan majority for full acceptance of the Negro's demand for equal status 
in the public or civil rights features of our society, which of course 
includes his political and voting privileges. Prejudice per se is NOT the 
issue, but rather, can the perrogative of private opinion be allowed to 
invade the spheres of public domain arid policy, for the purpose of exclu- 
ding any ethnic group, to the detriment of the nation's well-being. This 
is the crux of the present problem in the South, which cannot be ignored 
in the North, for the Negro's destiny in the South will largely determine 
the white man's progress throughout the nation. Present domination of Con- 
gressional Legislative Committees attest to inequitable and inadequate 
representation in Washington, to which the North seems either unaware or 
indifferent. EVERY AMERICAN IS INVOLVED IN THE NEGRO'S RIGHT TO EXERCISE 
HIS VOTING PRIVILEGE TO THE FULLEST EXTENT. 


One hundred years of "Emancipation should have long ago fashioned weapons 
' for the Negro to more effectively meet the challenges constantly confront- 
ing him, in his struggle for advancement. Some of our most erudite people, 
either by design, accident, or through default have been thrust into posi- 
tions of leadership, and several, with extremely limited means and far from — 
adequate support, have been doing a creditable job. However the many facet- — 

ed aspects of the overall problem demands an "in depth" approach, that so : 
far has been lacking in our efforts toward rapport, amity and understanding.’ 


The FOUNDATION (described above) could be the instrument for developing a 
THEORETICAL BASE -= for dealing with race relations, in its many areasr-- . 
providing a Manual of INTELLIGIBLE COMMUNICATION for whites, and Negroes. 

We will be compelled. to bear brunt of. EDUCATING THE WHITE MAN in HIS : 
approach to the Negro. We als UCATE arid REAPPRAISE the Negro's attitude 
toward the Caucasian American, in order to meet acceptable standards, not. 
necessarily white, but American standards, a fact of life the Negro must 

face up to. This is only one of the urgencies for establishing a FOUNDA 
TION, aia lest confusion arises as to “theory” and "practice" we point out > 
the dependence amd interplay of each upon the other, Theory should provide | 
@ sound gummmm@ groundwork for practice, "KNOWLEDGE WILL OVERCOME” *« # +# 
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> AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, Inc. | 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION * 


1500 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvaniae LO 3-9372 
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January 6, 1963 


Glenda Lubelsky 

Secretary to James Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Lubelsky: 


I am very happy to enclose a check to the order of CORE in 
the sum of $479.15, covering the net amount due in connection with 
Mr. Farmer's appearance at Immaculata College on December 11, 1963. 
This check is composed as follows: 


Honorarium $500.00 


Less: Round trip air fare 
between New York and 
Philadelphia 20.85 


$479 15 


As always, Mr. Farmer gave a magnificent address, and we 
greatly appreciate his having taken time from his busy schedule to be 
with us. He met with a very enthusiastic reception at Immaculata as 
evidenced by the enclosed letter addressed to him from Mrs. Elinor 
Warner, our contact at the college. 


Please extend to Mr. Farmer our best wishes for continued 
success in his work. 


Sincerely, 
John S. Rounds 
Peace Education Secretary 


JOR: ed 


| Regional Office for N.Y., Pa., N.J., Del., Md.. W.Va., D.C. 
Exclusive of New York Metropolitan Area 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE an 
IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA Gq, © 


4 20 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


\ 


This is just to tell you again how very much 
we all enjoyed your talk and that I regretted 
being unable to say a final formal goodbye to 
you.e You were in such demand on the telephone -.-. 
and I was aware that the radio. interviews were 
about to go on so I left about 5:15. I knew 
your transportation was under control for the 
gentleman from Cheyney was there. | 


There were excellent interviews on Taylor Grant's 
WCAU show, on WIP and Gunnar Back did two fine 
ones that evening. By and large we had rather 
good news coverage considering that you were 

in town so recently. 


The reaction to your talk among faculty and 
students was excellent and I heard high praise 
all over campus today. Congratulations! 


neerely, 
4. 3 Bani 


Elinor Warner (Mrs. Paul) 
Director of Information 


December 12, 1963 


DEG 19 iS3 


December 2, 1963 


Mr. John Rounds 

Ametican Friends Service Committee 
1500 Race Street . 

Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Rounds: 


12:55 P.M. A 
ve pished ae ae P.M. to be. ion ve 


speaking engagement at Cheyney State Bio Mg 


Mr. Farmer would like to return from 
Philadelphia on a 10:10 P.M. flight which arrives 
at Idlewild at 10:46P.M. Would you want to arrang 
return flight from your end? I look forward to hearing 
from you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Eee dian 3 Onda nina 


x, - 
awiee >i. en * 


Glenda Lubelsky 
Secretary to 
James Farmer 


October 31, 1963 


Mere John Rounds 
American Friends Service Committee 
1500 Race Street 

Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Rounds: 


) Thank you very much for confirming Mr. Farmer's 
speaking engagement at Immaculata College on December 11. 


He is out of town at present, but as soon 2s he 
_ returns I shall check with him on the proposed title 
Of his address. I shall also by that time be able to 
let you imo his flight schedule. 


I am sure Mr, Farmer would be interested in speak- 
ing with representatives of mass media, if that could 
be arranged, On the question of your very kind invita- 
tion for him to join you for dinner that evening, 1 
kmow he would very much like to accept, but there is a 
possibility that he May not be free, May 1, inaverebe. 


get in touch with you a little nearer the dete on that 
score? 


Sincerely yours, 


Glenda Lubelsky 
Secretary to 
James Farmer 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, Inc. - 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION . a 


1500 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvaniae LO 3-9372 


October 28, 1963 


Miss Glenda Lubelsky 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Miss Lubelsky: 


With reference to our telephone conversation a week @ 
so ago regarding Mr. Farmer's speaking engagement at Immaculata 
College at 2:30 pem. on December 11, I am writing to ascertain 
whether he would be satisfied to speak on the subject "Freedom's 
Unfinished Business" which was his topic when he was with us at 
Ursinus College in April, or whether he would prefer some other 
topic. 


The topic "Freedom's Unfinished Business" is, of course, 
quite acceptable to Immaculata College unless Mr. Farmer would 
prefer something else. 


In addition to letting me know Mr. Farmer's flight num 
ber and arrival time, will you at your convenience, please tell 
me how late in the day he might be willing to stay in the 
Philadelphia area. If he has time, I expect we can arrange some 
interviews with representatives of the mass media. 


My family and I should like very much to have him as 
our guest for dinner at our home before his return to New York, 
if this fits in with his plans. 


Sincerely, 


A fords 


John S. Rounds 
Peace Education Secretary 


JSR: ed 


=°3 Regional Office for N.Y., Pa., N.J., Del., Md., W.Va., D.C. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
CHEYNEY STATE COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


December 12, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row | 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


Please accept our most sincere appreciation for the 
visit to Cheyney and’ the enlightening and truly enjoyable speech. 
We feel certain that all of our students, faculty and community 
friends who were present felt that the evening was extremely 
profitable. 


Our prayers and good wishes will always go with you 
for the continued success in the noble cause to which you have 
dedicated yourself and your service. 


ory ae yours, /, 
gat ag é 


uprite Lovell Prioleau 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_ DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


CHEYNEY STATE COLLEGE ¥ \ 


CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
$9 S 


November 18, 1963 / 9 Go 


NOV + 9° 1969 


Miss Glenda Lubelsky 
Secretary to James Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Lubelsky: 


Thank you for your recent letter. We are pleased 
that we can expect Mr. Farmer on Wednesday, December 11, 1963. 
We shall have someone call for him at Immaculata College 
around 5:15 pem. as you suggest and bring him to Cheyney. 
Naturally, we shall see that from here he is taken to his 
plane or wherever he plans to go. 


If any changes become necessary I am sure you | 
will contact me. Meanwhile, we shall be looking forward 
to our December date. 


Very truly yours, 


2 


Mrs. Marguerite Lovell Pricleau 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvenie 


Dear Mes. Pricleau: 
Mr. Farmer is very pleaseddto be able to accept ym 


tion to address the student group et Cheney State 
nesday, December 11, 1963. 


It will be quite convenient for Mr. Varmer to 
students et a dinner meeting betwe: 


"eal for him aroused 5:15 P.M. r,s P 
time will net be mutually convenient £c 
we will get in touch. 
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consciousness of our immediate community. Would it be at 
all possible for you to come to us for an informal speech? 
Maybe you have a visit planned for Philadelphia in the near 
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convenient with you. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
CHEYNEY STATE COLLEGE 


CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA Ce 
October 22, 1963 _ 
\ é V x ." 
Mr. James Farmer Sor 
National Director, 
Congress of Racial Equality ( +A * 
38 Rark Row re a 
New York, New York | y ee AS, 4 
va oe 


Dear Mr. Jarmer, 


Very hurriedly I spoke to you on Sunday after your 
message at St Marks! Church. I wished I had been able to 
say more because I wanted you to know how proud we are— all 
of us who have known you - as we recognize how much you 
are contributing to a great cause. 


My parents — Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Lovell - who I am sure 
you remember as friends, co-workers and next-door-neighbors 
of your parents when they taught at Gammon Theological Seminary, 
have followed your eareer with great interest. We often 
speak of you and we would have you know that our prayers go 
with you always. 


As I said in my brief comments on Sunday, 1 would love 
so much to have you visit our college at Cheyney, whgre I 
am employed as Head Librarian. We need so much to stir the 


future and could include a trip to Cheyney (less than twenty 
miles distant) or we would be willing to arrange an evening 


Dur Lyceum budget is limited but we should like to try 
to cover your fee and we would certainly work for contribu- 
tions to CORE. Kindly let us hear. from you, and do help 
us, if you can, in our efforts to sensitiz@ our college and 
local community to the urgent need for envolvement in this 
present struggie:. 


Very sincerely yours, 


‘47. ae ne LL 
(Mir’s5 M guer te Lovell Prioleau 
Chm. Cémmittee on Assembly amd 
Ly ce 


November 12, 1963 


Dear Dr. Simmons: 


Eaclosed you will find a brief biographical sketch and 


Do forgive our delay in answering your request for 
publicity material. 


Sincerely yours, 


B. Lane Perdue 
For Glenda Lubelsky 


@mcretary to the 
National Director 
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EVERETT B. SIMMONS. D. D. S. 
192 CENTRAL AVENUE 
EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


ORANGE 4-735 1 


October 24, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Thank you for accepting our invit- 
ation to be the guest speaker at the Men's Fellow- 
ship breakfast and service. The breakfast will start 
at 9:50 A.M. and we invite you to have breakfast 
with us. You will speak at the 11:00 A.M. service. 


Altho you will speak at the Big 
Smoker in East Orange, neither of the programs would 
detract from the other, 


I again repeat, the location and 
time which is Union Baptist Church, 160: Oakwood Aves, 
Orange, N.J., Sunday December 8th at 11:00; 


Please send two slick photographs 
for publicity purposes. 


If there is any additional information 


you need, please contact me. 


Sincerely yours, 


A SE “sf bs 


Everett B. Simmons, DeDeSe 
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EVERETT B. SIMMONS, D. D. S. 
4 192 CENTRAL AVENUE 
\ EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


ORANGE 4-735 1 


October 16, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, Director 
Congress Of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 58, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 

The Ments Fellowship of Union Baptist 
Church, 160 Oakwood Avenue, Orange, N.J. invites you 
to be the guest speaker at their Men's Day Program on 
Sunday December 8th at 11: A.M. The capacity of the 
church is 800 and we normally expect a full house. 

The honararum is $200.00, and we are 
anxious to have you bring your message to our area. 


Please reply at your earliest conv- 


eniance. 


Sincerely yours, 


PP os 


Everett B. Simmons, D.DeSe 


¥ 


ete E> rea 


CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 


VICT OR PASCHKIS, 
Chairman 


Apt. 19-G, 501 W.123 St. 


New York 27, N. Y. 


MARGARET C. BOL, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Cherry Hill Road, R. D. #2 


Princeton, N. J. 


J. BROWNIE. NEWMAN, 
Newsletter Editor 
309 Cedarcroft Road 
Baltimore 12, Md. 


MILTON H. HADLEY, 
Mid-West Representative 
3 Woodland Drive 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


= JAN 1 7 1963 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS ON RACE RELATIONS 


Nd? 

guerite Lane 

lll North Broadway 
Irvington on Hudson, N.Y. 


January 15, 1963 


Mr, James Farmer 

Executive Secretary 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 7, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The Fourth National Conference of Friends on 
Race Relations will be helg akwo 


at-Oakywood School, Pough- LA 
keepsie, N.Y., the week of June 16,1963. Ag Be 
"4 ne Ps 


It is the desire of the Planning Committee that 
be the verson to deliver the keynote address, Sunday 
night (June 16). 


The emphasis of this particular conference is on 
"what can I do?", 


We felt that the keynote address should acquaint the 
particinants with the problems in race relations, as 
well as give an indication of where the conference 
should go, - challenge and inspiration. 


I hope very much that you can accept the invitation 
to be the keynoter and I shall be phoning you to 
know your answer, 


Tsui yours, 
waulite hue 
Misr Mar pe Lane 


VA 
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-NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS ON RACE RELATIONS 


CONTINUATION COMMITTEE VICTOR PASCHKIS 
VICTOR PASCHKIS, ATHEMA M, 
Chairman 624 = pet y vy es. 
Apt. 19-G, 501 W.i23 St. COLUMSA UNIVERS Ray 
New York 27, N. Y. NEW YORK 27, N, Y; 
MARGARET C. BOL, 
Secretary-Treasurer May 15, 1963 OY] ni | 


Cherry Hill Road, R. D. #2 
Princeton, N. J. 


J. BROWNIE NEWMAN, 
Newsletter Editor 


309 Cedarcroft Road Mr. James Farmer 

Baltimore 12, Md. Executive Director (o 
MILTON H. HADLEY, Congress of Racial Equality 

Mid-West Representative 38 Park Row 

3 Woodland Drive New York 7, N.Y. 


Indianapolis 1, Ind. 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 


We are so glad that you have agreed to participate 
in the Fourth National Conference of Friends on 
Race Relations, to be held at Oakwood School, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., June 16-21, 1963. 


Enclosed please find the preliminary Program of 

the Conference and a sheet containing Background 
Information for Speakers and Panelists. Travel 

instractions will follow within a few days. 

We also enclose copy of our Race Relations News- 
letter. 


If there are any questions, will you please contact 
Miss Marguerite Lane, Commission on Human Rights, 
State of New York, 270 Broadway, New York City, tel. 
Barclay 7-1616, ext. 7154, since I will be out of 
town the entire month of May. | 


Looking forward to meeting you at Oakwood School, 


Sincerely yours, 


vp:rl Navlos lanhh 
B/ 


FOURTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS ON RACE RELATIONS 
Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
June 16-21, 1963 


The Conference on Race Relations was initiated in 1956 in order to 
stimulate individual Friends and Meetings to work directly in the field of 
- race relations and not to rely entirely on the work of the AFSC, 


DAILY SCHEDULE OF PROGRAM: 


Monday to 7:45 Breakfast 12:00-13000 Lunch 
Thursday 8:30 Meeting for Worship 2:00-3:30 Groups 
9:00 -10:30 Program 3:30-4:00 Break 
10:30 -11:00 Break 4:00-5:15 Groups 
11:00 -12:00 Groups 6:00 Dinner 


8:00-9:30 Summary of day's dis- 
cussion, supplementary 


Monday evening only 8:00-8:30 information 
330-10:00 Role Playing. 
REGISTRATION: Sunday 4:00-6:00 P.M. 


Sunday, Opening address James Farmer, Executive Secretary, Congress of Racial 


Jiine 16 Equality 
Monday, TOPIC: EMPLOYMENT 
June 17 Presentation: George Schermer, Exec.Dir,., Philadelphia Commission 
| on Human Relations 
Panel: 1, Sarah Herbin, Associate Director, Employment on Merit 


_ Program, AFSC, High Point, N.C. 
2. luis A, Cardona, Coordinator, Employment Division of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
Role Playing: Garda W. Bowman, former Associate Director of Educa- 
tion, N.Y,State Commission for Human Rights. 


Tuesday, TOPIC: EDUCATION — School Segregation 


June 18 Presentation: Julian Robinson, Vice President, National Scholarship 
: & Service Fund for Negro Students 
Panel 1. Betty Hoeber, member Education Committee, Westchester 


Urban League, member Westchester County 
Council of N.Y.State Comm, for Human Rights, 
2. to be announced, 


Wednesday,TOPIC: HOUSING 
June 19 Presentation: Wilbur Lew, Director, Friends Suburban Housing, Phila- 
delphia 
Herman Badillo, Commissioner, Department of Relocation 
New York City 


Thursday, Activities of a Part—Time Quaker 
June 29 The Three I's: What can I do directly? What can I do in the Meeting? 
What can I do through the community? 
Presentation: Herbert S, Huffman, Executive Secretary, Board of Peace 
& Social Concerns, Five Year Meeting, 
Richmond, Ind, 


Friday, Summary and Outlook — Speaker to be announced, 


June 21 
The Conference will close with lunch at 12:60 Noon, 


FOURTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS ON RACE RELATIONS 
Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N.Y, 
June 16-21, 1963 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
for 
Speakers and Panelists 


Sunday evening: 
Since the major areas of discrimination will be dealt with 


in the sessions from Monday through Wednesday, we hope that the 
Sunday evening presentation will paint the pisture in broad out- 
lines and remind the audience that the work on race relations 
problems is an expression of our religious beliefs, Emphasis 

on the spiritual basis of non-violence, 


The program participants for Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
may want to refer clearly to the inter-relationship of their 
special fields and those dealt with on the other two days, 


Mondays 
Techniques of opening up job opportunities in communities 


with and without FEP laws, Inclusion of training opportunities, 
dissemination of information regarding the widening job oppor- 
tunities and recruiting for top position; in business, industry 
and the unions, 


It is hoped that the presentations would explain the emotional 
problems faced by applicants from minority groups and what can be 
done to help then, 


Tuesday: 
Patterns of school segregation: legal (south) and de facto 


(north), Consequences for all involved, methods of combatting 
segregation and of raising sights for culturally underprivileged. 
Not only are separate schools inherently not equal, but schools 
offered minority groups are in most cases inferior in physical 
plant and staffing, | 


Panel to discuss motivation, study helps and placement of 
negro teachers, 


Wednesday: 
Housing problem: a) Techniques and problems involved in opening 


up middle and upper income housing, bb) Problems resulting from 
urban re-development and slum clearance, 
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VICTOR PASCHKIS, 


WEWSLETTER 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS ON RACE RELATIONS 


CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 


MARGARET C. BOL, 


J. BROWNIE NEWMAN, MILTON H. HADLEY, 


Chairman Secretary-Treasurer Newsletter Editor Mid-West Representative _ 
Apt. 19-G, 501 w, 123 St. Cherry Hill Road, R. D. #2 309 Cedarcroft Road 3 Woodland Drive 
New York 27, N. Y. Baltimore 12, Md. Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


Princeton, N. J. 


Volume 2. No. 1 


April 1963 


uarterl : Do you steadfastly, with patience and 
love, labor that your Meeting gives its weight and pres- 
tige toward the realization of the testimony on race? 


FOURTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE STUDY 
NOTES BY THE CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 


The Third National Friends Conference on Race 
Relations, held in June 1961 at Earlham College, ap- 
pointed a Continuation Committee to serve until the 
next National Conference. This was the first attempt 
to provide for any continuity between such conferences. 


The next conference is scheduled for Oakwood 
School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. and will be held from 
June 16-21, 1963. It is planned to present to the con- 
ference at its first morning session on Monday anum- 
ber of questions, for which answers will be sought at 
the final Friday session. In this last issue of the 
Newsletter to be printed before the conference, the 
committee presents a brief report of its activities, 
culminating in a preview of the questions which will 
be raised at Oakwood. Readers of the letter can help 
the Continuation Committee by sending in comments 
and answers to these questions, prior to the meeting, 
to Margaret C. Bol rn Hill Rd. , RD#2, Princeton, 
N.J.). 


The Committee, meeting at fairly regular in- 
tervals four times a year worked on the following tasks: 


1. GETTING A FILE OF CONTACTS IN MONTHLY 
MEETINGS; This effort consisted in mailing a letter 
to all Monthly and Preparative Meetings, soliciting the 
names of a contact person, asking that at least one 
person in each meeting subscribe to the Newsletter 
(see 2, below) at a cost of $1.00 per year, inviting 
news of what the Meeting or individuals in the Meet- 
ing (not counting persons working professionally on 
inter-group relations) are doing in the field of Race 
Relations. The response was as follows: of the 900/ 
Meetings receiving the request 51 appointed a contact 
person; 84 subscribed to the Newsletter; 47 con- 
tributed the requested $5.00 or more to the work of 
the committee. 


2. ISSUING THE NEWSLETTER, A total of 5 issues 


were printed - 3 less than hoped for. The main rea- 
son for the small number and the delay in getting the 
issues out was the lack of response of Meetings and 
Friends to supply material for insertion. Also we 
found the editing and mailing to be a bigger job than 
we anticipated. 


3. HOLDING REGIONAL CONFERENCES, Three 
such conferences were held: one in the Ohio- Michigan 
area, one in the south and one for New York, New 
Jersey and New England, The first of these confer- 
ences was an undertaking going on in some form for 
several years by a joint activity of the Dayton AFSC 
Office and some of the local area Meetings; the other 
two conferences were spontaneous and new efforts. 
In each case a few Friends were attracted who were 
not previously active in the field of Race Relations, 
and established concerns were carried forward. 


4, PARTICIPATION IN THE CONFERENCE ON RE- 
LIGION AND RACE, held in Chicago, January 14-17. 
This was a nationwide effort called by Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews to reaffirm the religious basis of 
the quest for equal rights in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the abolition of slavery. We had 
two delegates from our conference, William Shields 
from Atlanta, Georgia and Helen Bliss of Rindge, N.H. 


5. INTERVISITATION: Occasional visits by members 
of the committee to neighboring Meetings. Victor 
Paschkis freed himself for extended periods of inter- 
visitation (June 1962 - 2 weeks in North Carolina and 
Georgia; all of October 1962 in New York State and 
New England; February and March 1963 in the Mid- 
west. Based on his visit in the Buffalo area, he ex- 
pects to spend the entire month of May 1963 in Buffalo 
working with the Buffalo and Orchard Park-Meetings 
and the Buffalo Council of Churches on Housing prob- 
lems). 


6. PREPARATION OF THE FOURTH NATIONAL 


CONFERENCE ON RACE RELATIONS, The Continu- 


ation Committee appointed a sub-committee to draw 
up the program for the Oakwood conference, but plans 
to promote attendance at the conference through its 
own devices. 


The Committee would like to raise the following ques- 

tions: 

(1) Does the Continuation Committee serve a useful 
purpose ? 

(2) If the answer to this question is 'yes', should the 
composition of the committee be changed so as to 
involve other areas? 

(3) Does the Newsletter serve a useful purpose, or 
should it be abandoned ? 

(4) If the answer to this question is 'yes', how can a 
sufficient flow of information be achieved? 

(5) Depending on the answers to questions (1) and (3) 
a greater or smaller amount of money will be re- 
quired: how can this amount be raised? 


Continued on page 2 


Continued from page 1 

(6) How can more Friends be involved in intervisita- 
tion, helping with the Newsletter, and area con- 
ferences ? 

(7) In the light of aconcern originating at the Regional 
Conference for New York, New Jersey and New 
England should the words 'race relations' be elim- 
inated from the title of the conference? 

(8) If a Continuation Committee should be maintained, 
do you see any other tasks besides those listed 
above on which the committee should spend time 
and effort? 


A few comments on those questions may be in order. 


(1) Thecommittee personnelwas so elected that meet- 
ings were possible without excessive efforts in 
time or money. Attendance was fairly good, av- 
eraging 5 per meeting. 

(2) Continuity on such a committee is helpful but new 
‘faces are helpful also. 


The committee put out the Newsletter to serve two 
functions: (1) to report on work done by individual 
Friends or Meetings and (2) to serve as a point of in- 
quiry to seek help in baffling situations. Both func- 
tions can be fulfilled only if Meetings and Friends want 
to utilize the Newsletter this way. News items could 
be either extremely brief, or specialarticles of a page 
or two or three. But without an almost automatic 
stream of information, the editor cannot function 
adequately. Is there need for such exchange of infor- 
mation? Is two years too short a period to judge the 
feasibility or need for such a Newsletter? Are Friends 
willing to help by providing information themselves 
and faithfully reminding Friends in other Meetings to 
supply such information? 


FINANCES - At the Oakwood conference a complete 
financial report will be submitted. Suffice it to say 
here that as of March 1, 1963, the total intake (in- 
cluding subscriptions to the Newsletter, donations 
from Meetings and individuals) amounted to $1216.50. 
After the Earlham Conference we had $1, 047 on hand. 
We have spent so far atotal of $1518.50. This leaves 
for conference expenses and as a base fund for later 
operations a net of $616.81. We have drawn on our 
reserve funds and thus must collect more money if 
we are to continue on even the present level. 


At the Regional conference for New York, New England 
and New Jersey the concern was presented that the 
term "Race Relations" is in itself already divisive. 
The term "human relations" is in a way misleading 
because it would include e.g. family relations with 
which the conference is not occupied; community re- 
. lations might include problems of.adult education, 
alcoholism, narcotics, with all of which we are not 
directly concerned. "Intergroup relations" is the term 
used most professionally, as in the title of "Journal 
of Intergroup Relations", and is usually understood to 
include intergroup relations in the fields of race, re- 
ligion, and nationality. The term race relations is 
offensive to some people. 


We invite your replies to the questions. Please send 
them before June 1 to Margaret C. Bol, Cherry Hill 
Rd., RD #2, Princeton, N.J. We hope to see you at 


Oakwood June 16-21. 
Victor Paschkis, Chairman 


+ 


A REPORT ON TRAVELING AMONG FRIENDS . 


The Chairman of the Continuation Committee, 
Victor Paschkis, has been traveling a good deal over 
the past few months, visiting many meetings with re- 
gard to the race and peace testimonies. Still upon 


these travels, he reports: 


'It does not seem useful to comment on each 
meeting separately; instead I will try to summarize 
what I learned. The following Meetings and Schools 
have been visited: Watertown, Syracuse, Hamilton, 
Geneva, Orchard Park, Buffalo, Collins, Gasport, 
Rochester, Ithaca, Schenectady, Albany all in New 
York; Bennington, Vt.; Amherst, Mass. ; Providence, 
R.I.;St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo.; Paullina, Ames, 
Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, West Branch, Scattergood 
School, Whittier, all in Iowa; Carbondale, Urbana, 
Chicago, Lake Forest, Chicago 57th Street, South 
Suburban Meeting of Chicago, all in Illinois; Detroit 
Friends Church, Detroit Meeting in East Lansing, 
Kalamazoo, all in Michigan; Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, and Trenton, New Jersey. 


Also visited were the following non-Friends groups 
and schools: Columbia, Missouri; St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, Berrien Springs, Michigan; Goshen College 
Goshen, Indiana; Putney School, Putney, Vermont. 


In none of the places visited are Friends strong 
enough to attempt alone the changing of racial patterns. 
However, in many places, Friends are joining forces 
with other groups in order to act on their concerns. 
Those Friends working on Human Relations Councils, 
Open Occupancy Committees, and the like, most often 
do so as individuals, rather than representatives of 
their Meetings. The failure of Friends Meetings to 
designate these concerned Friends as official Meeting 
appointees deprives the concern of much weight and 
prestige it might otherwise have. On one or two oc- 
casions found, Friends have spearheaded work and in- 
vited others to join, but usually, initiative came from 
other sources. 


Probably we are no further than we are, one 
answer to the basic question of why this isso, because 
of the failure to be aware of the situation,-the "bliss 
of ignorance’. A hopeful way to increase awareness 
has been started in Chicago. A large number of Negro 
families were persuaded to invite a corresponding 
number of white families to visit, akind of ‘open house’. 
This was the first contact for many of the white fami- 
lies with Negroes of similar educational standards. 
The invitations were meant specifically to be a one- 
time affair, although in some instances mutual invi- 
tations and continuing associations resulted. A news- 
paper account of this appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News, Monday, January 7, 1963 under the heading: 
‘An Exercise in Understanding'. Information can be 
obtained on the Chicago Visitation program from 
Friendship House, 4243 South Indiana Ave. , Chicago53. 
Less encouraging was a meeting I attended composed 
largely of people active on aHuman Relations Council 
with both Negro and white members present. A lady 
complained, almost in tears, that the interracial teas 
sponsored by the Council were not attended by 'the 
Negroes’, Those present explained that they were sick 
and tired of being ‘exhibits A'. A drastic illustration 
of the tragic isolation among races came when I visited 


Continued on page 3 


Continued from page 2 

anon-Friends college. Having been asked to address 
the freshmen on race relations, I wanted to know how 
many of the all-white class had any contact with 
Negroes. The answer was about one-third. 


In the North, the most discussed problem is 


that of housing. Within this field, placing educated 
families of minority groups into homes in 'good white! 
neighborhoods which they can afford is in the fore- 
ground of interest. The relocation of those persons 
having to move because of Urban Renewal appears to 
concern fewer people outside the 'professional circles’. 
For the first type of question the ‘open occupancy 
pledges’ is a much used technique, and one which 
Friends can and do get involved in extensively. In 
Ames the pledge cards were helpful when a person was 
about to sell to a Negro, and the seller could be shown 
that there were neighbors who were willing to accept 
the prospective buyer. In Des Moines the names and 
addresses from the full page ad were cross filed: once 
alphabetically and once geographically so as to be ready 
for a concerted effort to help in an ‘unconventional' 
sale. In Kalamazoo there exists a list of ‘available’ 
houses, but there are not enough buyers because of 
lack of contact in the Negro community and the diffi- 
culties involved and the possible strains inherent in a 
‘pioneering’ move-in. Also one encounters the feeling 
on part of some Negroes, that as long as there is not 
truly ‘open occupancy’, i.e. as long as they have to 
choose from a selected list of 'non- discriminating 
sellers', they are not interested. 


The employment picture is quite varied. For 
skilled labor restrictive practices on part of Unions 
exist, in spite of protestations of national offices. 
One or two conversations with union members lead to 
the reminder that unions are confronted with a shrink- 
ing demand for labor, because of automation. On the 
other hand, at least one employer, commenting on 
union practices, stated that he would welcome non- 
discrimination on part of unions and admitted that he 
hoped to be able to bargain for lower wages if (through 
inclusion of Negroes) there were more unemployed 
union members. For non-unionized nonconventional 
jobs, such as secretaries, professional people, etc. 
(including college teachers) one finds in many cities 
the comment: there are not qualified applicants around. 
This leads afew Friends to offer help in tutorial work 
to help improve Negro student performance in Junior 
High and High Schools. This seems to be a field of 
great potential both for individual Friends and for 
Meetings, since there must be a continuous simulta- 
neous effort to open more jobs and toprovide a greater 
pool of job applicants. Carbondale Friends had ar- 
ranged an informal interview with the Executive Secre- 
tary andsome members of the Chamber of Commerce, 
who afterwards expressed satisfaction with the con- 
versation, Other groups stated that they never had 
attempted this approach, but had limited themselves 
to talking with individual businessmen. My presen- 
tation in Carbondale was essentially as follows: after 
brief reference to moral and democratic ideals and 
explanation that change is coming anyhow: does Car- 
bondale want to have a smooth transition leading to 
growth, or unrest which would harm the community. 


Basic improvements in the educational system 
are most difficult to achieve. Apart from the tutorial 
help mentioned above Friends are active (and could be 


much more) in trying through work with and on local 
school boards to get less segregation by appropriate 
districting. Of great importance is introduction of 
vocational courses to prepare students who are not 
‘college material' for jobs such as technician, etc. 


While we like to think that 'in the North’ only 
the three problems, housing, employment, and educa- 
tion remain, there is the sad fact that one runs still 
into discrimination both in public accomodations (two 
public swimming pools in Kansas City are 'resegre- 
gated' after they had been 'desegregated'; white cus- 
tomers stayed away completely) andin services. Bar- 
bershops often claim that it takes special tools and 
special training (in one place they claim 2 months of 
extra effort) to cut 'kinky' hair. Can Friends offer to 
help a barber giving this reason for his discrimina- 
tion, by offering to pay for this training? Where bar- 
bers are state licensed, can one get a regulation that 
licenses cannot be had unless the barber be qualified 
to cut the hair of any citizen? 


In almost all Meetings which I visited there is 
a lack of complete unity on the ‘race issue’; Friends 
who are aware have thus the double challenge to work 
both on the issue and with patience and loveon the slow 
members of their meetings. 


REPORT FROM THE AMHERST FRIENDS MEETING 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


The Peace and Social Concerns Committee de- 
cided to undertake no specific projects at this time 
because so many individual members are active on 
Fair Housing Committees in a number of widely sepa- 
rated communities and others are working with foreign 
students. 


Specific projects that have been undertaken to 
implement work in these areas include: 


(1) Two Friends have taken specific and continuous 
responsibility on the Amherst Fair Housing Com- 
mittee which has become active in the last year 
and a half, 


(2) The Committee meets once a month with sub- 
committees carrying out specific short-term pro- 
jects, such as (i) a door-to-door campaign for 
Good Neighbor Pledges, (ii) open meetings for the 
whole community to discuss discrimination in 
housing, (iii) establishment of a file of housing 
available for open occupancy, (iv) personal visits 
on the behalf of foreign students and other indi- 
viduals who reported discriminatory experience, 
and (v) a breakfast meeting of real estate dealers 
with committee participation. 


(3) Further work of the Fair Housing Committee in- 
cludes asurvey designed to be educational as well 
as to gather information of the attitudes of Amherst 
citizens toward discrimination in housing. 


(It is hoped a copy of the survey and areport on it will 
bej available in alater issue of the Newsletter. Editor) 
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NEWS FROM CHAPEL HILL FRIENDS 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


{The following paragraphs from a letter to the 
Editor from Charlotte Adams are included because 
they speak directly to the limited communications be- 
tween racial groups, referred to repeatedly in the tra- 
vel reports of our 'Roving Reporter' and Continuation 
Committee Chairman. The clipping enclosed in the 
letter is also reproduced as a hopeful example of the 
kind of news that our correspondent, Julia Abrahamson, 
described in an article in the last Newsletter. It ap- 


peared as. a news item inthe Chapel Hill, N.C. Weekly 


on January 16, 1963. - Editor) 


As Social Concerns chairman of the Chapel Hill 
Friends Meeting, I am sending you the enclosed clip- 
ping. Victor Paschkis will be particularly interested 
as he was much concerned while here with the lack of 
communication between the Negro and the white com- 
munities. The Fellowship for School Integration, which 


is not denominational, has-really led the way in this** 


field. The present Study Hall program appears to be 
succeeding particularly asa study hallprogram, move 
than the class in remedial English. 


However, the first cautious step toward an in- 
tegrated community has been taken! 


EVENING STUDY HALL PROGRAM IS SET UP 
Chapel Hill Weekly, January 16, 1963 


An early evening study hall program has been 
set up at the Chapel Hill HighSchool from 7:00 to 8:30 
on Wednesday and Thursday nights. 


Trained volunteer teachers meet with students 
seeking help in mathematics, English, French, and 
social studies. The study hall is open also for those 
seeking a quiet supervised place to study. 


The study hall program was initiated by the 
Chapel Hill Fellowship for School Integration. It be- 
gan last September for the benefit of the Negro stu- 
dents attending Chapel Hill Junior High and met at St. 
Paul's Church. 


Recent action by the School Board authorizing 
the use of the high school building has allowed the 
program to be extended to serve students in the 6th 
grade up through the high school. 


Teachers who have helped are Richard Cramer, 
Dr. Ruth Searles, Mr. Todd Eachus, Mrs. Charles 


¥ 


Mrs. Richard Smyth, Dr. Alec Stewart, Mrsz David 
Brown, Mrs. Jo Bobbs, Miss Lillian Carroll, Mrs. 
Ken Bode, Mrs. Linda Roberts, with Mrs. Dan Pollitt 
as chairman. 


Also, as part of the study hall program the 
local Friends Meeting is sponsoring aclass in remedial 
English for High School students.. Remedial reading 
and grammar are being offered with Mrs. Dudley 
Carroll, Mr. Stuart Vandivere, Mrs. Richard Grinnold 
and Mrs, Sam Hillas teachers. Mrs. Raymond Adams 
serves as chairman for this group. 


Teachers and students ofall races" are welcome 
and invited to take part. 


OAKWOOD CONFERENCE JUNE 16-21, 1 
HEDULE OF P M 


A, M, DAILY P, M. 
7:45 . Breakfast 12: 00-2: 00 Lunch 
8:30 Mtg. for Worship 2:00-3:30 Program 
9:00-10:30 Program 3:30-4:00 Break 

; 10:35-11:00 Break ne 005215 _-. Program _ 
11:00-12:00 Groups 6:00-7:00 Dinner 


MONDAY EVENING 
P.M, 
8: 8:00-8: 30 Summary 
8:30-10: 00 Role Playing 


SUNDAY, JUNE 16 
Keynote address by James Farmer, Executive Secretary of CORE 


MONDAY, JUNE 17 


Topic: EMPLOYMENT - Progress and the Law; The Non- Traditional 
Job; Training 

Presentation by George Schermer, Chairman, Philadelphia Committee 
for Human Rights 

Panel: 1. Sarah Herbin, Asst. Director, Employment on Merit Program 


Role Playing: Garda Bowman, former Asst. Director of N.Y. State Comm. 
for Human Rights 


TUESDAY, JUNE 18 


Topic: EDUCATION - School Segregation; Token Integration; Policy 
Makers; Suburban Schools; Friends Schools 
Presentation by Julian Robinson, V.P. National Scholarship & Service 
Fund for Negro Students 
Panel: 1. Betty Hober, member of the Education Committee, Westchester 
Urban League & Member of Westchester County Council of N.Y. 
State Comm. for Human Rights 
2. To be announced 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19 


Topic: HOUSING - Where We Are; Real Estate Boards; Low Income 
Families 

Presentation by Herman Badillo, Commissioner, Dept. of Relocation, 

N. Y.C. oe ee Director of Friends Suburban Housing, Phila. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 20 


Topic: THE THREE I's -- 
1) What can the individual do directly? 
2) What can the individual do in the Meeting? 
3) What can the individual do through the community? 
Presentation by Herbert S, Huffman, ExecutiveSecretary, Board of Peace 
& Social Concerrs, Five Years Meeting, Richmond, Indiana 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION ONLY 
Summary and Outlook - Speaker to be announced. 


Parrish, Mrs. Albert Higgins, Mrs. William Darity, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Of FRIENDS on 

RACE RELATIONS 

309 Cedarcroft Rd. 
Baltimore 12, Md. 


DIRECTIOIS TO OAKWOOD SCHCOL 
PCUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


OAKWOOD SCHOOL is situated on Route 9 and Spackenkill Ros? about. 
33 miles south of the city of Poughkeepsie. The school is located 
directly opposite the IPM plant. 


TRAIN: 


Taxi service is available at Poughkeepsie Station for those arriving 
by New York Central Railroad. 


AUTOMOZILE 


Driving up from New York City, use the Taconic State Parkway to 
Route 202 in Feekskill area. Turn left on 202 and ride until you 
reach Route 9. Turn right on 9 and continue about 25 miles to 
Spackenkill Road. This road is about 100 feet past the IBM over- 
pass road. Turn right on Spackenkill Road and ride for about 

200 feet; turn right into School campus road. The Administration 
Building is the third building on the left on the main school road. 


If the NEW YORK THRUWAY is used, the exit for Poughkeepsie is 

New Paltz. After leaving the turnpike turn right and continue 
riding until you reach route 9W,. Turn right on 9W and ride to 

circle and then turn left and proceed over the Mid Hudson bridge. 
After leaving bridge continue on Church Street for several blocks to 
Route 9 (there is a light at this intersection), turn right and con- 
tinue on 9 for about 35 miles to Spackenkill road area. Turn right 
directly after IEM overpass and ride on the IEM road a short distance 
and then turn right on to the school road. Administration building 
is the third building on the left side of the main road. 


VIA GARDEN STATE PARKWAY: North on Garden State Parkway to the end. 
Take lane marked "Tappan Zee" and continue on Thruway east for 2 miles. 
Then turn right on Palisades Interstate Parkway north. Ride to end 
and turn left and proceed over Bear Mountzin bridge. Turn left at 

end of the bridge and continue on 9D to Coldspring. There is a light 
at this intersection. Turn richt on 301 and continue on this to 

Route 9. Turn left and proceed to Spackenkill Road. Ibi. plant is 

on the left. Turn right on Spackenkill Road and ride about 200 feet. 
Turn right on Oakwood School road. Administration cuilding is the : & 


third building on the left. . 
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JOINT BOARD FUR, LEATHER & MACHINE WORKERS’ UNIONS 


AFFILIATED LOCALS: 48F, 61F, 64F, 88F, 150F | 


109 WEST 26th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 1.N.Y. © PHONE CHelsea 2-5450 


February 28, 1963 


Mr. Marvin Rich 
GC. @. Ba ma 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Marvin Rich: 


As we discussed on the phone, we are sorry that we 
will be unable to hold the forum on April 9 because 

of the holiday. However, we hope that Mr. Farmer 

will be able to be our guest speaker either on Tuesday, 
April 16, or Wednesday, April 17. 


Will you please let me know as quickly as possible on 
which of these two dates Mr. Farmer is free and con- 
firm the subject of his talk: HERE AND NOW, THE FIGHT 
FOR CIVIL RIGHTS IN THE NORTH. | 


Sincerely yours, 


Ervin Wagner 
Chairman, Civil Rights Committee 
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JOINT BOARD FUR, LEATHER & MACHINE WORKERS’ UNIONS 


AFFILIATED LOCALS: 48F, 61F, 64F, 88F, 150F 


109 WEST 26th STREET © NEW YORK 1!.N.Y. © PHONE CHelsea 2-5450 
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Jim: April 9 is the Jewish Holidays--you have holds for several days the next week-- 
They will take the day you don't use otherwise. Fp 
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February 27, 1963 


Mr. Marvin Rich 

CG, 6, 2. eS. 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Rich: 


As per our telephone conversation this morning, 
we are looking forward to having James Farmer 
as the guest speaker at our forum on Tuesday, 


April 9, 1963, at 5:30, here at our Union. 


We should appreciate it if you would be good 
enough to send us a confirmation within the 
next few days of the date and of Mr. Farmer's 
subject: HERE AND NOW, THE FIGHT FOR CIVIL 
RIGHTS IN THE NORTH. 


Sincerely yours, 


~~ 


7) ee l ZV TR eget 
Ervin Wagne 
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, THE CIVIL RIGHTS COMMITTEE F 
| ‘ | Ie and 
7 POLI ACTION COMMITTEE 
, of the 


NT BOARD THER & MACHINE WORKERS’ UNIONS 
| present 


A SERIES OF FORUMS 


1S 


TUESDAY, MARCH 19TH, AT 5:30 P. M. 


“LABOR AND THE 88th CONGRESS” 
| | Speaker: LEON SCHACHTER 


eo Intl. Vi ~ Ine Lec ative Director, 
ee AMC. & B.W. of N.A. (APE-CIC 


TUESDAY, APRIL 16TH, AT 5:30 P. M. 


“HERE AND NOW — THE FIGHT FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
IN THE NORTH” 


Speaker: JAMES FARMER 
National Director, Congress-of Racial Equality (CORE) 


TUESDAY, MAY 21ST, AT 5:30 P.M. 


“CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE JEW” 
Speaker: THEODORE LESKES 


Director of Legal Division, American Jewish Committee 


| TUESDAY, JUNE 11TH, AT 5:30 P. M. 


A prominent speaker on 
“PROBLEMS OF DISCRIMINATION AS THEY AFFECT 
SPANISH-SPEAKING WORKERS” 


Be 


All Sessions in the 
JOINT BOARD ROOM 
109 West 26th Street, N. Y.C. 


ALL MEMBERS INVITED 


1 > 


ADMISSION FREE 


et men 
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42 Irving Place 
Yonkers, New York 


Mr. James Farmer, Nat. Dir. 
~6COR.E. 

58 Park Rew 

New York 35, N. Y. ; 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 

The Negro Council of Organizations on Civic Improve- 

ment extends an invitation to you to speak for, us on March 1l 
at 5:00 P.M. at the Institutional A.M.E. Zion Church, 42 
Irving Place, Yonkers, N.Y. 

This is an effart to create a united front for our ~ 
people to premote certain aspects of community life. We 
would be profoundly happy if you cmld accept this invitation. 

| Sincerely yours 


NEGRO COUNCIL OF ORGANIZATIONS 
ON CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CGMc : eg 


LEGE 


NS YLVANIA 


April 15, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 

c/o Mr. John S. Rounds 
Peace Education Secretary 
Middle Atlantic Region 
American Friends Service 
1500 Race Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


On behalf of the Forum Committee, I would like to thank 
you again for the excellent program you gave us last Wednesday 
evening. It was an especially fitting conclusion for our 
1962-63 season. 


Comments of students, faculty and townspeople have been 
uniformly enthusiastic. We are grateful to you for taking time 
from a very busy schedule to come to Collegeville for both 
the program and the reception. 


Sincerely yours, 


Bugene H. Miller, 


Chairman, 
Forum Committee 


~ 
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. APR 15 eg Solidarity House 
| | S000 EAST JEFFERSON AVE. 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
PHONE LORAIN 8-4000 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE & AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA-UAW 


WALTER P. REUTHER......... PRESIDENT EMIL MAZEY...... SECRETARY-TREASURER 
RICHARD GOSSER...... VICE-PRESIDENT PAT GREATHOUSE....... VICE-PRESIDENT LEGNARD WOOOCOCK..VICE-PRESIDENT 
TELEPHONE ESTeEBROOK 9-7200 ROBERT JOHNSTON, O!IRECTOR 
> April 9, 1963 REGION 4, UAW 
5132 W. HARRISON 


CHICAGO 44, ILLIN 


Mr. James Farmer 

Director of CORE (Congress of Racial Equality) 
38 Park Row - ) 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Sir: 


This will confirm the telephone conversation between you and 
James Wright, a member of my staff, who is Co-Chairman of 
the UAW Fair Practice Department in Region 4. 


It is my understanding that Brother Wright, at my request, in- 
vited you to attend the Anriual Fair Practice Conference of Region 
4 UAW, which will be held in Ottawa, [llinois at the UAW Union 
Center, May 24, 25 and 26. 


We are happy that you indicated you could attend this Conference | 
and deliver an address on the evening of May 25th. We would 
like to change the date of your appearance to Friday, May 24th _ 
for the 6:00 P, M, banquet, due to the fact that there will be some 
important persons from the General Assembly of Illinois and we 
know they would like to hear your address. 


UAW will bear your expenses for this trip. Please inform us 
whether you will want overnight lodging. Arrangements will be 
made to pick you up at the airport so that you will have trans-. 
portation to Ottawa. Please confirm your acceptance to attend 
and let us know the date of your arrival in Chicago. 


Looking forward to hearing from you soon, 


Sincerely, 


| ; 
Robert Jo n, Director 


Region 4 - YVAW-AFL-CIO 


RJ:ep 
oeiu28aflcio 


Solidarity, House 


S000 EAST JEFFERSON AVE. 
DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
PHONE LORAIN 8-4000 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE & AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA-UAW 


WALTER P. REUTHER ....cccee PRESIDENT EMIL MAZEY...... SECRETARY-TREASURER 
RICHARD GOSSER...... VICE-PRESIDENT PAT GREATHOUSE....... VICE-PRESIDENT LEONARD WOODCOCK..vICE-PRESIDENT 
TELEPHONE ESTEsRoOOK 93-7200 M 20 1963 ROBERT JOHNSTON, DIRECTOR 
<p> sas 3 y 3 REGION 4, UAW 


5132 W. HARRISON 
CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


To: All Local Union Presidents 
Recording Secretaries 
Chairmen of Fair Practices Committees 
Bargaining Committee Chairmen 


Region 4 -— UAW 
Greetings: 
The Fair Practices Conference is scheduled for May 24, 25 and 26, 
1963 at the UAW Union Center, 1000 East Center Street, Ottawa, 


Illinois. 


Enclosed you will find the suggested route to Ottawa, Illinois by 
automobile. 


The following is the Rock Island Line train schedule: 


Leaving Chicago Arriving Ottawa 
9:00 A.M 10:30 A.M. 
S2h5 PM. (322 Fa 
9:20 P.M 11:01 Pas. 

Leaving Ottawa | Arriving Chicago 
8:15 A.M. 9:50 A.M. 

L1i:41 A.M. 1:30 FR. 
Asi5 P.M. 5:50 Faas 
Ti 534 Pele 9:30 P.M. 


The above time listings are all daylight saving time. 


Fraternally, 


Artrud (. ee 


Sl Johnston, Director 
Region 4, UAW AFL-CIO 


RJ :cp 
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SUGGESTED ROUTE TO OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
IF YOU LIVE IN CHICAGO, THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED ROUTE IS THE 


QUICKEST AND SHORTEST WAY TO GET TO OTTAWA, ILLINOIS. 


"FROM CHICAGO, GO SOUTHWEST TO ROUTE 66 (NOT ALT. 66) AND TAKE 


ROUTE 66 TO ROUTE 80, TAKE ROUTE 80 TO ROUTE 71, FOLLOWING 


ROUTE 71INTO OTTAWA. CROSS THE RIVER, TURN LEFT TO ROUTE 23, 
_ (NOT RIGHT TOWARDS STARVED ROCK) AND FOLLOW THE ROAD (ROUTE #23) 
UP THE HILL AND AROUND TO CENTER STREET, TURN LEFT ON CENTER 


STREET AND GO TO THE END TO THE U.A. W. CAMP, 1000 CENTER STREET. 


ILLUSTRATION 


OTTAWA IS 85 MILES FROM 


uekIYOIW exe] 


TTAWA 


Illinois Rive 
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INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION . S63 c10 


Skirt and Sportswear Workers’ Union 


ILGWU 275 SEVENTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 1,N.Y. (© WA 9-2600 
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May 14, 1963 


Mr. Marvin Rich 
Congress on Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 
Dear Marv: 
This is to confirm our 
telephone conversation regarding Local 
23's invitation to Jim Farmer to speak 


at a meeting of our chairmen on Tuesday, 


June 18, 1963. 


(ey ur, Director 


Education - Organization 


GAMMA IOTA CHAPTER KL | 3 


ALPHA PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY, INC. 


P. 0. BOX 6063 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


April 19, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, Director 
CORE 

38 Park Road 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The Brothers of Gamma Iota Chapter of Alpha 
Phi Alpha Fraternity, Inc. are grateful that you 
have consented to speak at the All-College Assem- 
bly on Tuesday, April 23, 1963. Our theme for 
the program is "The Challenge of Citizenship". 


As regards to time, the program is fifty- 
five minutes long and the items on the progran, 
not including your speech, will amount to at 
least twenty minutes. 


Sincerely yours, 


Cade Kh. Fattin, ho fag 


Claude R. Trotter, Jr. 
President 


ee ET are 


APR 19 196% 


RUTGERS - THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


53 WASHINGTON STREET 


“TAW LIBRARY NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


April 18 1963 


Congress Of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Gentlemen: 


The New York Times for Wednesday, April 10, 1963, carries 
a news item re: "3 Negroes Address Police Unit in South"- 
"Louisville, Ky., April 9 (UPI). 


We would very much like to obtain a copy of the speech 
delivered by James Farmer, National Director of the Congress | 
of Racial Equality, if same is available for distribution, 
free of charge. 


Thanking you, I am 


Yours very truly, 


(Mrs)Margaret A Howell 
Acquisitions Assistant 


President 


HARRY VAN ARSDALE, Jr. 


Secretary 
MORRIS IUSHEWITZ 


Treasurer 
JAMES C. QUINN 


First Vice-President 
MATTHEW GUINAN 


Second Vice-President 
MOE ROSEN 


Third Vice-President 


ARTHUR L. HARCKHAM 


COMMITTEE 


LOUIS SIMON 
Chairman 


WILLIAM BOWE 
Secretary 


SHELLEY APPLETON 
WILLIAM ATKINSON 
BETTY BENTZ 
WARREN BUNN 
JOHN BURNELL 
BERT JEMMOTT 
PAUL JENNINGS 
FREDERICK O’NEAL 
FRANK PATTEN 
ALBERT PERRY 
PAUL SANCHEZ 
ARDUILIO SUS! 
JAMES TRENZ 
JOHN WHITE 


JACOB SHEINKMAN 
Legal Advisor 


MAY 9 tg 


New York City [he fe 


CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL AFL-CIO 


386 PARK AVENUE SOUTH MUrray Hitt 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 53-9552 


Civil Rights Committee 


May 7, 1963 


Mr, James Farmer, Director 
Comgress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


The New York City Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO, is 
calling a mass Rally to be held at Roosevelt Auditorium, 
100 East 17th Street on Thursday, May 16, at 6 P.M. The 
purpose of the Rally is to protest the treatment of the 
Negro Americans fighting for equal rights in Birmingham 
and to commemorate the ninth anniversary of the Supreme 
Court Desegregation Decision, 


We would be most honored if you would be one of the 
featured speakers at the Rally. Several thousand trade 
unionists are expected. Other speakers will include 
Rev. Fred. Shuttlesworth, Whitney Young and John Marsell. 


Looking forward to your acceptance and participation 
- 
Sincerely youys, 


Louis Simon 
Chairma 


William 3é 
secretary 
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OFFICE OF: 


Syntaktes 
715 St Marks Avenue 
Brooklyn 16, New York 
May 11, 1963 


. Mr. James Farmer 
National Director CORE 


38 Park Row 
New York, New York Re: lLuncheon-Sheraton Atlantic 


May 18th, 1963 
Dear Mr, Farmer: 


I had called in for some background information 
on you and your organization for press releases as well as 
for general information, Since there may have been some 
misunderstanding (nothing having been received to date), I 
am making the request at this time for preparation of a 
covering story. 


It is hoped that this information would be 
received in the next few days so that a release can be pre- 
pared for immediate distribution. If a photograph is avail- 
able, this too would be appreciated, 


I will take the liberty of ca your office 
to find the general scope of your speech and the anticipated 
length of same, We are looking forward to your sharing the 


event with us. 


vial —— yours , 


Wha a H. Welcome 


le bebo 
ibe | 


“ENLIGHTENED LEADERSHIP FOR A DYNAMIC AGE” 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN 


OFFICE OF: 


Syntaktes 

715 St Marks Avenue 
Brooklyn 16, New York 
May 1, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


It is a distinct pleasure to confirm the date of your 
scheduled appearance as guest speaker at the Installation 
Luncheon of Upsilon Chapter, Lambda Kappa Mu Sorority, Inc. 


The luncheon, which will be held on Saturday, May 18th, 
1963, is set for one (1) otclock, P. M., at the Hotel Sheraton 
Atlantic, Broadway & 3th Street in Manhattan. 


This is an occasion when a new chapter receives its charter 
and is introduced to the community. At the same time, the 
officers are installed, and the new group is given a "chargé". 
The group recognizes the importance of being a constructive force-- 
consciens« of its responsibility to the community, and particularly 
our youth. For this reason, we are particularly pleased to have 
you join us on this day. 


For your further information on Lambda Kappa Mu Sorority, 
I am enclosing a Fact Sheet. May I add that as a result of eur: 
Program with a Purpose, and our recently organized Youth Project, 
LKM has become an affiliate of the National Committee for Children 
and Youth, the National Council of Women of the United States; as 
well as the International Council of Women. 


You will note on the enclosed invitation that a definite theme 
has not been established, We feel, however, that the Sorority theme 
appearing below is somewhat flexible. Throughout the year we have 
been highlighting the Emancipation Proclamation, Youth, Effectiveness 
in the community, through just that approach. You perhaps know better 


“ENLIGHTENED LEADERSHIP FOR A DYNAMIC AGE” 


Page 2- Mr. James Farmer 


than I what "should be told". My own approach as Presiding 
Officer at the Luncheon might well be--"After 100 years, 
Where Do We Go From Here?",. However, there is little a 
M.C. can do. It does remain one of my prime concerns. 


I would appreciate knowing how much time you would 
need for the address. As soon as I secure room numbers at 
the hotel you will be notified. As it stands now, we will 
meet in the Blue Room before the Luncheon, 


Thank you again. We look forward to seeing. 


Very truly yours, 


Phyllis H. Welcome 
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With 
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Purpose | 


lambda Kappa Mu Soronty 


THROUGH A program aimed to- 
ward development of enlightened 
Womanhood, LKM offers a unique 
opportunity to enjoy an associ- 
ation of business and profes- 
sional women participating in 
cultural and educational activ- 
ities while further developing 
individual skills and talents; 
and at the same time, utiliz- 
ing their collective efforts 
to perform noteworthy commun- 
ity service, and deriving un- 
limited satisfaction therefrom. 


THE SORORITY is a National 
Affiliate of the NATIONAL | 
COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN, INC., 
and a member of the National 
Sponsoring Committee of the 
TOMORROW'S SCIENTISTS AND 
TECHNICIANS vocational guid- 
ance project of the NATIONAL 
URBAN LEAGUE. 


FOUNDED IN 1937, LAMBDA KAPPA MU 
SORORITY is predominantly a graduate 
organization, incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York, with 
a majority of chapters concentrated 
in the Northeastern Region. New 

expansion policies now provide for 
the organization of chapters in other 
regions. 


UNDERGRADUATE CHAPTERS may be es- 
tablished on a college or university 
campus where business or professional 
training is pursued. 


LAMBDA KAPPA MU represents a 
cross-section of business interests 
and professional activities. Among 
the membership are owners of business 
enterprises, doctors, lawyers, educa- 
tors, government officials and organ- 
ization executives, as well as nurses, 
secretaries, social workers, techni- 
cians, librarians, and certified pub- 
lic accountants. 


THE NATIONAL PROGRAM of LAMBDA 
KAPPA MU SORORITY has a three-point 
emphasis on SCHOLARSHIP, ACHIEVEMENT, 
and SERVICE. The actual projects, 
however, have been executed by the 
local chapters in an effort to meet 
the specific needs of individual 
communities, and the interests of 
the members. 


THIS FACT SHEET briefly sets out 
the general scope of LAMBDA KAPPA 
MU activities - bearing in mind that 
the accompanying photographic dis- 
plays are specific evidence of pur- 
poseful programming. 


NATIONAL PROGRAM EMPHASIS: 


In 1959, a "Blueprint for Action"* was initiated providing for a 
Committee on National Affairs to act as an information center - keeping 
chapters informed of legislation of interest to the membership, partic- 
ularly in the areas of civil rights, housing, education, health and fam- 
ily welfare - with a view to stimulating concerted action.. 


An OPEN FORUM FOR PARENTS was also initiated as an experimental uni- 
form Founder's Day activity, and has since been continued with some 
variation. The FORUMS stressed career preparation- calling attention 
to new fields of endeavor, and offering an opportunity for parental dis- 
discussion. | 


LKM's contribution to a "New and Growing Africa” resulted from a 
challenge set forth by the famed internationalist, the REV. JAMES H. 
ROBINSON. With the best wishes of the United States State Department, 
and the cooperation of members and friends, LAMBDA KAPPA MU donated a 
MOBILE HOME-ECONOMICS UNIT to the Department of Social Welfare & Com- 
munity Development of Ghana to be used to teach simple improved methods 
of home-making to the women of rural Ghana. 


SCHOLARSHIP The Sorority endeavors to promote interest in business 


and professional education among students at secondary 
and collegiate levels, and among women already engaged in business 
and/or professional activities. 


In line with these objectives, LAMBDA KAPPA MU encour- 
ages higher education among its members, and annually provides 
scholarship aid for young women interested in furthering their ed- 
ucation in business and the professions. 


Local chapters provide Scholastic & Occupational Coun- 
seling, and in some instances, Youth Training Programs emphasizing 
service and guidance. Essay Contests have been sponsored stressing 
the value of higher education and career preparation. 


ACHIEVEMENT The LKM Achievement Awards Program provides for recog- 


nition of achievement by members as well as non-members. 
The program serves to stimulate interest in individual advancement, 
inspiring cultural awareness and general fellowship; to encourage 
others, and at the same time, mark the progress of Womanhood. 


SERVICE The current Sorority theme - "Enlightened Leadership for 


a Dynamic Age", indicates acceptance of leadership re- 
sponsibility, and acceptance of the challenge of usefulness which is 
a prerequisite for all concerned citizens today. LKM CHAPTERS con- 
tribute financial aid to Social Agencies serving basic needs of the 
community, and extend volunteer seryice as well. NAACP Life Member- 
ships are basic commitments. In the main, service projects are con- 
cerned with Youth, Senior Citizens, or the Handicapped. 
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Honorary Sorors & 


Honorary members of LAMBDA KAPPA MU 
are selected from the ranks of outstand- 
ing women, on the national and local 
level, who have made noteworthy contri- 
butions toward community welfare. 


* 


v 


| oo Present honorary sorors include: 


MRS. ROBERT L. VANN 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MRS. CARITA V. ROANE — 
MRS. EUNICE HUNTON CARTER 
MRS. BERTHA DIGGS WARNER 
MRS. SARA B. CHISHOLM 
' MRS. CATHERINE BASIE 
MRS. MARGURITE BELAFONTE 
MRS. ALICE B. ARRINGTON 
New York City 
MRS. BERTHA HILL 
MRS. MARIE WHIGHAM 
New Jersey 
MRS. ETHEL J. WILLIAMS 
Washington, D. C. 
MRS. VIOLET H. WHYTE 
DR. PHILENA E. CHASE a 
Baltimore, Md. a 


National Officers 


GRAND BASILEUS 
Miss Catherine Cowell 
561 W. 147th Street 

New York 31, New York 


SYNTAKTES 
Mrs. Phyllis H. Welcome 


ASSISTANT SYNTAKTES 
Miss Clara E. Madden 
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An Opera Star is Welcomed Home! 


dl 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Essay Contest Winners A Scholarship Awardee Makes 


Receive Congratulations a Personal Appearance. 
from their Principal. ACHIE' 


Be 


: ‘ai i LKM Showcase - Recipients of Achieve 
An Achievement Award - Nursing Education=-Medical Resear 
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The NAACP Youth & College Division 
Celebrates a Birthday at the International 
: Youth Forum. | 


The International 


Project is Launched! 


HIEVEMENT 


| 


Achievement Awards (Nursing-Business-Religious 
Research- Education- Government) 


ner-|Strong in Deed” 
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"Leaguer" Receives Congratulations 
and Best Wishes. 


SERVICE 


A Party at the Morris- Girl Scouts Learn to 
town Settlement House. Make Cherry Tarts. 
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An Afternoon at the Lawton Center 


FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL OF NEW YORK . 


LOCALS 101, 105, 110, 115, 70, 120, 125 
AMC & BW OF NA,AFL-CIO 


250 WEST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
WATKINS 4-6600 


GEORGE STOFSKY 
MANAGER 


May 23, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


We were very happy to learn, through Mr. Joseph M. Pomarlen, 
Executive Secretary of the Trade Union Council of the Liberal 
Party, that you will endeavor to speak at our Rally on Tuesday, 
May 28, 1963, at the Noon hour. 


We have secured permission from the Police Department to have 
the entire block between 28th and 29th Streets and 7th Avenue 
blocked off especially for this Rally. We anticipate a crowd of 


at least 25,000 persons... 


The meeting will open officially at 11:15 A.M and we expect the 
attendance to be at its height at 12:30 P.M., at which time we 
would very much like to have you speak. 


The meeting will be both a protest of the treatment of the Negroes 
in the South and a demand for equal rights for all. 


We expect the following additional speakers: Senator Harrison A. 
Williams, Congressman William F. Ryan, Rev. A.D. King, Rabbi 
Jacob Bloom, Rabbinical Assembly Delegate to Birmingham, and 
also officers of the Furriers Union. 


We do hope that nothing will interfere with your joining us in this 


impér tant endeavor. 


Sincerely HG 
Yt SH/FY 
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Claude R. Trotter, Jr., President, Gamma Iota Chapter, Alpha Phi Alphg Fraternity, Inc. 
P.O. Box 6063, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


College Assembly. 6270) 
ge TS ox 


Yeas Griffin, Secretary to James Farmer, National Director, Congress of Racial Equality. 


‘\ cat Farmer nae invitation to speak on April 23rd at 10:45 a.m. for the All 


war 2 6 CO GAMMA IOTA CHAPTER 
ALPHA PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY, INC. 


P. O. BOX 6063 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


March 25, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 

CORE National Director 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 
a 


The education committee of Gamma Iota Chapter of 
Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, Inc. at Hampton Institute 
would like to have you speak to the Hampton student 
body on April 235, 1963 at 10:45 a.m. The occasion will 
be an All College Assembly which will be a part of the 
fraternity's Education Week. 


.... 2m consideration of your wealth of experience in 

race relations, this fraternity is very eager for you 

to speak to the students at this particular time. At 
present the Student Committee for Human Dignity on 

campus is engaged in staging pickets, sit-ins and stand- 
ins in the local amusements theaters and restaurants 

and local stores that have discriminatory hiring policies. 


We would like for you to speak on a topic concerning 
the importance of these movements and also on something 
concerning education. 


The fraternity is willing to pay for your trans- 
portation. 


Please wire your acceptance or rejection as soon 
as possible so that we may began publicizing the-pro- 
gram. We sincerely hope that you will be able to accept 


this invitation, 
Yours sincerely, 


Claude R. Trotter,dr. 
President 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 7/3) 0,10 // 


15 EAST 84th STREET, NEW YORK 28, N. Y., TRAFALGAR 9-4500 
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many 2 4 MANHATTAN WEST SIDE CHAPTER 


President 
MARVIN MOSES KARPATKIN 


Honorary Presidents 
MILTON M. JACOBS 
STANLEY D. LEVISON 
MURRAY A. MEYERSON : 

SOLOMON N. PETCHERS May 23, 1963 
DAVID L. WEISMAN 


First Vice-President 
JACK FERBER 


Vice-Presidents | 
JACOB BROWN Mr, James Farmer 


ISABELLE FRIEDMAN 38 Park Row 
HON. BENTLEY KASSAL 
JEAN MOLDOVAN New York 38, N. Y. 


HON. MANFRED OHRENSTEIN 


MARSHALL PERLIN Dear Mr, Farmer: | 
Secretary | 
FRANCES S. PETCHERS We are most grateful and pleased that you were able 
Filia to accept the speaking engagement. The enclosed flyer 
FLORENCE S. RAND gives most of the details of the meeting. If you have 
Heacrery Treeserers any further questions, please don't hesitate to call Mr. 
DR. DAVID SASHIN David Geller at TR 9-4500. 
FRED ENGEL 


Chalrace of the Boud 
MURRAY A. MEYERSON 


Board of Directors 
JOSEPH BERNARD 
ELIZABETH BROWN 
DR. NORMAN BUKANNZ 
ISAAC CIECHANOWICZ 
1 acinasiiies teste MK :ah President 
HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 
ANN FERBER 
HON. J. DANIEL FINK 
HON. HARRY 8. FRANK 
EMANUEL GALE 
HYMAN B. GORDON 
RABBI ABRAHAM L. HARTSTBIN 
RHODA H. KARPATKIN 
RABBI EDWARD E. KLEIN 
SALLY MEYERSON 
DR. ALFRED MOLDOVAN 
JOAN MURRAY 
RABBI LOUIS |. NEWMAN 
DR. EMANUEL ROSENBERG 
MILTON SCHUBIN 
MYRA SCHUBIN 
IRVING SHATTAN 
HON. GEORGE STARKE 
HON. LUDWIG TELLER 
IRVING WARREN 


Director 
DAVID GELLER 


MANHATTAN WEST SIDE CHAPTER 
Of The 


AWVERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


Invites You To Attend A Meeting On 
"TROUBLING QUESTIONS IN NEGRO-JEWISH RELATIONSHIPS" 
SPEAKERS : 


WR, JAMES FARMER MR. SHAD POLIER 


National Director of Congress 


On Racial Equality (C.0.R.E.) of the AJCongress 


DATE: TUESDAY, JUNE llth, 1963 TIM: 8:30 P.M. 


PIACE: CONGREGATION B'NAI JESHURUN - 270 West 89th Street, N.Y.C. 


ADMISSION FREE 


Hear a Full and Frank Discussion of Questions Such As: 


+ 


% 


COME EARLY 


How widespread is anti-Semitism among Negroes? 
How widespread is anti-Negro feeling among Jews? 


The rank and file resident of the Negro neighborhood usually 
meets only the Jewish housewife, the Jewish landlord, the 
Jewish shopkeeper, and sometimes the Jewish worker in the 
union and civil service. Do these contacts engender negative 
or positive attitudes in the Negro community? 


How can another or different image of the Jew be created in 
the Negro community? 


What can Negro leadership do to counteract anti-Semitic 
attitudes? 


What can the Jewish community do to counteract anti-Negro 
feeling? 


How can the enlightened views of both Negro and Jewish 
leadership be communicated to the rank and file? 


ENJOY AN INFORMATIVE AND INTERESTING EVENING 


Chairman, Governing Council 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS 


PROSPECTUS 


OUR PROTESTANT HERITAGE - June series, 1963 
10;00-10:30 a. m. Sundays, WNBC-TV, Ch. 4 (live) 


Sub-title: "INSIDE BLACK" 


Description: Five half-hour programs exposing the deep anger, attitudes and 
| aspirations of Negro Americans. The cancer of racisn, white and 

black, is candidly examined, with particular attention to its 
effects on the Negro in metropolitan New York as well as in 
Birmingham and other Southern areas. Purpose of the series is 

to discover what can be done about this, the most disturbing 

moral issue of our time. Another purpose, of course, is to 

change white att ituses Voward the black, 


(The series is not designed to examine what the Church is 
or is not doing, but rather to speak directly to the moral issue, 
in the belief that with thorough understanding individuals and 
the Church will be moved to take constructive action.) | 


Intended Audience: White viewers who have not been exposed to the outstanding 
Negro thinkers of our day. 


Format: Discussion 


Ho st-Moderator: The Reverend Dr. Thomas Kilgore, Jr., minister, 
Friendship Baptist Church, Manhattan and Executive Director, 
New York office of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 


Panelists: Two or three sach program - to be selected. 


Producer: Mr. Jesse DeVore, NAACP public relations staff, Presbyterian 
layman, and a member of The Protestant Council's Department of 
Radio and Television, ) 


Executive Producer: The Reverend John F. Fisler 


Publicity and 
Promotion: Miss .Grace Ann Goodman 


DATES AND TOPICS 


"INSIDE BLACK: Aspirations and Goals of the American Negro“ 
Under discussion, such questions as; 


How dangerous is the current "Negro Revolution"? 


Which "revolutionary" leader - King, Powell, or Malcolm x ~« 
embodies the aspirations of most Negroes? Who speaks for 
the Negro? 


PROSPECTUS - OUR PROTESTANT HERITAGE, June series, 1963 


DATES AND TOPICS 


June 2 (cont,): 3. ##What are these aspirations? What's the Negro really after? 


What are the targets in metropolitan New York? Housing? 
Employment? Education? 


Can non-violent means achieve these ends? Who can mobilize 
the Negro community here? Is this a goal? 


What can wake up the white man? Why can't he understand the 
urgency of the legitimate needs and goals of the Negro? 


Does further resistance by the white man feed the fires of 
black nationalism? Is violence a possibility in race 
relations here? 


"INSIDE BLACK: Negro Writers and the Rising Tide of Anger" 
Under discussion with writers and/or literary experts: 


1. What place (impact) do Negro writers have in American literature 
today? Is this a new thing? Why? Who reads them? 
Impact on whites? 


What themes? What's the message? 
why? 


Can "non-message" Negro writers succeed? What are their 
problems? Who are some? 


The most important works? 


What place does the Negro writer (or artist) have in New York's 
major communications media - press, TV, radio, films, theater? 


5. What's wrong (or right) about white coverage (portrayal) of 
the Negro in, the media? What about the Negro press? 


6. How important are the print and electronic media in changing : 
white attitudes? 


to Can Negro readers/viewers/listeners be mobilized to exert 
influence on commercial media? 


June 16: "INSIDE BLACK: The Pride and the Passion of Negro History" 
: Under discussion: 


1. What sense of history prevails among Negroes? Their history 
or America's history? 


2; The heroes and villains? 


Slavery and the attempts at revolution: why did they fail? 


PROSPECTUS - OUR PROTESTANT HERITAGE, June series, 1963 page Three 


DATES AND TOPICS 


June 16 (cont.): lh. The Negro and the Civil War: what role? 
5. After Freedom: what happened? 
6. Twentieth Century progress? 


7. The current revolution: history being taken into the hands 
of the Negro for the first time? ) 


8. The Negro role in America's destiny: how influential will it 
be? 


June 23: "TNSIDE BLACK: Education and Negro Impatience" 
i maa Some questions: 


1. Why the Negro fights de facto segregation: - Englewood and 
elsewhere? 


2. Is integration essential to true education? For white and 
black? 


3. Can education solve the race problem? 
4, Negro morale and school drop-outs: whose responsibility? 
5. Education and training for employment: what help from unions? 
6. How many Negroes are professional educators? 
7. What's the place of the Negro college in America? 
June 30: "INSIDE BLACK: The Negro Revolution - Its Power and Potential" 


1. What power can be exerted? Who can mobilize it? To what 
political ends? 


2. Kinds of socio-political action? Which holds most hope: 
the way of King? Or Malcolm X? Other? 


3. Can non-violent direct action be used in metropolitan 
New York? Why or why not? | 


4. The Negro vote - how to get them out, to participate in 
politics? 


PROSPECTUS - OUR PROTESTANT HERITAGE, June series, 1963 Page Four 


How far can the issues be pushed before white racists get | 
violent? Can the racists be controlled without government 


force? 


June 30 (cont..): 5, 


6. What help from the North to the South? Is the financial 
drain too heavy on Negroes to support so many civil rights 


groups? 


International affairs (UN) as a political pressure: how 
influential in achieving Negro goals? 


May 2h, 1963 


Prepared by: 
DEPARTMENT OF RADIO AND TELEVISION 
The Protestant Council of the City of New York 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York 
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MAY 31 1969 
REV. ARTHUR LEE KINSOLVING 
President 


DALLAS SHERMAN 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Chairman of the Executive Commuttee 


THE PROTESTANT COUNCIL of the CITY of NEW: YORK 
475 Riverside Drive ° Suite 456 e New York 27, New York MRS. GEORGE M. BILLINGS 


Riverside 9-1214 J GEORGE M. DUFF, JR. 
Treasurer 


REV. DAN M. POTTER 
DEPARTMENT OF RADIO AND TELEVISION aie Rescadive Director 


Say 29, 1968 


Mr. James Farmer 
Executive Director 
CORE 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farner: 


We are delighted that you can appear on the first of our five TV shows 
called INSIDE BLACK, this Sunday, June 2, 1963, live on WNBC-TYV, - 
Channel , 10:00-10:30 a. m (The over-all program title is 

OUR PROTESTANT HERITAGE) | 


Please be at Studio 8-G, 8th floor, NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 

(49th or 50th Street entrance, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues) by 

9:00 a. m This will give you time to structure the discussion of 
"Aspiration and Goals of the American Negro” with host-for-the-series, 

The Reverend Dr. Thomas Kilgore, and the other panel members: 

Dr. John A. Morsell, Assistant to the Executive Secretary, NAACP; 

Jackie Robinson, Vice President, Chock Full-of-Nuts Co.; and 

Dr. Wyatt T. Walker, Associate Director, SCLC (or the Reverend Andrew Young 


Enclosed is a prospectus for the series that gives you an idea of the 
kinds of questions to be covered on your show. These are tentative, 
subject to suggestions from all involved. 


The Presbyterians are making video-tapes of each program so that the 
series can play in other cities across the nation. 


Mr. Jesse DeVore, member of our Department and on the staff of t’1e NAACP, 
is producing this series. He and I will look forward to seeing you 
Sunday. Thanks very much for being on this, the first such TV series 

in the history of New York City. 


ncerely, 


iL. Jae 


John F,. Fisler 
Executive Secretary 
Department of Radio & TV 


"Broadcasting Cooperatively for 1700 Churches in Metropolitan New York” 
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International Leather Goods, Plastics?“ 
“! Novelty Workers’ Union 


SS Tc 
Se 


AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


AND CONGRESS OF "INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


¢ General Office 
NORMAN ZUKOWSKY 265 WEST 14th STREET © NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT Telephone: ORegon 5-9240 


guN-1 2963 


June 7th, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 


Gongress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Former: 


Confirming telephone conversation with my secretary this morning | am pleased to 
advise you we have scheduled you to address our Convention for Thursday, June 
13th in the morning. 


Looking forward to greeting you in person at our Convention and with all best 
wishes, | am 


Very truly yours, 


Worundir PA £s 


Norman. Zukowsky 
International President 
oeiu:153/es 
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{nternational Leather Goods, Plastic 
“Novelty Workers’ Union 


AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 


\ 


AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


General Office 
265 WEST 14th STREET © NEW YORK 11, N. Y.. 
Telephone: ORegon 5-9240 


NORMAN ZUKOWSKY 
INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


May 28th, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


lt is a pleasure and a privilege for me, personally and on behalf of my fellow officers, 
to extend to you a heartfelt invitation to address the delegates to the Tenth Regu lor 
Convention of our International Union. 


The Convention is being held at the Traymore Hotel in Atlantic City, New Jersey 
during the week of June 10th We June 13th, 1963, and | am confident that 
your presentation of views on the ems ting ‘the delegates not only as 
trade unionists but as Americans will give a constructive cast to our proceedings. 


| sincerely hope that it will be possible for you to join. us on this occasion and for 
our part we would be more than happy to arrange<: oe ee 
to speak on Wednesday, June 12th late in the morning - if this will confirm with 
your schedule. Otherwise any other suggestion on your part will be acceptable. 
May | also add that | also trust by now you have been contacted by Mr. William 
Bowe of the International Union of Sleeping Car Porters whom | have asked to use 


his good offices in order to persuade your acceptance. 
Looking forward to greeting you in person at our Convention, and with all best 


wishes, | am . 


je truly yours, 

yy) 

fo onrntr Lpterick és 
Norman. Zukowsky 
Internatianal President 


WN 24 15 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Manythanks for your excellent talk and your coming here 
when there were so many other places you could have bedn and 
so many other things you could have done in this time of crisis... 


IT hope to see in my lifetime the expansion of our Consumers 
Cooperative deep into the East of Harlem where it is needed most 
and when that occurs the movement will really be alive in New 


York. 


Aside from that, and in tribute to you and Dr. King, who have 
maintained an almost unbelievable adherence to non-violence that 
really dignifies all mankind, I am wondering if the real history 
books of the future won't give you just a few more paragraphs 
than Eisenhower and Kennedy, and thismight be because of the 
Homeric statement that above all the gods cherish courage and 


its rarity. 


Always count oh us at Morningside. 


Very truly yours, 


Feels CO Fake 


Justus Ce Poole 
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Wr. James Farmer, 

Congress of Racial Equality, 
38 Park Row, 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Confirming yesterday's telephone conversation with 2 

Miss Marie Simmons, we are asking you to be the guest oe i > 
speaker at our annual meeting on the evening of June 13, } FINE. | 
1963. ey 


We are one of the strongest cooperatives in the East, 
with expanding resources, quite unusually integrated, and 
emphatically in favor of swift integration. We would be 
very honored to have you as our guest speaker. 


Inasmuch as a substantial amount of expense goes into the 
preparation and publicizing of this meeting, we hope you 
may see your way in the midst of all your present activities 
to write us a firm acceptance. 


Very truly yours, 


yaar Heights Consumers Cooperative, Inc., 
Justus C. Poole, President. 
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Pamwt EvpeeerRrAL DISTRICT 


George Wilhur Baber 


Presiding Bishop 


| EPISCOPAL RESIDENCE 
| ee | 336 PELHAM RD. 
CORE i : : : : GERMANTOWN 


Mr, James Farmer, PHILADELPHIA, .PA. 
Executive Director, June 20,1962 


Dear Sir:- 
This note confirms the telephone conversation the Reverend 


T. W. Foster had with you recently. You were invited to come to 
Park Sheraton Hotel ~- Grand Ball-Reom 8:00 P.M. to receive a 


salute to CORE, Thursday July 5th. 
_. The summer Council of Bishops and General Board will be in 


sessions in New York City,July 4,5,6,1962. Hest Chureh: St. Luke, 
153rd, and Amsterdam, the Reverend A.A.Davis, Pastor. 
I look forward to seeing you again. 


Yours in His service, 
becca a & C : . A 5 
George W. Baber D>: 


Conferences PHILADELPHIA « NEW YORK » NEW ENGLAND + NEW JERSEY » SOUTH JERSEY +» DELAWARE - BERMUDA 


National B J of the Young Women’s Christian Association of the U.S.A. 


Mrs. Arcnre D. MARVEL 
President 


Mrs. Paut McCLettan Jones 
Vice President 


Mrs. RosertT W. CLayror 
Vice President at Large 


Mrs. Eart D. THomas 
Vice President, 
Chairman, Central Region 


Mrs. Writ1am Noyes 
Vice Pr esident, 
Chairman, Eastern Region 


Mrs. JouHn F. Wetsorn, Jr. 
Vice President, 
Chairman, Southern Region 


Mrs. Joun Paut STONE 
Vice President, 
Chairman, Western Region 


Mrs. Ratpn A. CLarRK 
Secretary 


Mrs. Joun B. HENNEMAN 
Treasurer 


Mrs. Leo MARSH 
Assistant Treasurer 


Miss Eptru M. Lerrico 
General Secretary 


- Wc 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
PLAZA 3-4700 

CABLE: EMISSARIUS, N. Y. 
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July 12, 1963 


deeply indebted to you for taking the time from your 
‘chedule to meet with our executive group on Wednesday, 
¥ aprenenten chon of the goals and work of the Direct 
ingly helpful to the group. I can as- 


< Rgat oymgre and appreciation of 


The women referred again and again to your presentation as we 
developed our own plans for action to make YWCAs more inclusive and 
to work in the. SEND CF « Your help to us was invaluable. We are 


Do be assured of our support as you carry your most significant 
leadership responsibilities. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Edith M, Lerrigo 
General Secretary 


35% 
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Local 140 


Affiliated with United Furniture Workers of America A. F. of L-C. 1. O. 
80 EAST 11th STREET e NEW YORK 3, N. Y. @ 


July 30, 1963 


Mr. Janes Farmer, Executive Director 


New York 38, nm. Xs 
Dear Brother Farmer: 


In accerdance with the pledge made at our July 25th men- 
bership meeting, we are enclosing a check of $1000.00 as 
our contribution to the March On Washington Committee. 


We are sendin this check te you so that you can present 

it te the Committee, because we feel that it was your en- 
lightened and convincing talk that aroused the enthusiasm 
of our members for this great cause. We are happy te 
inform you that as a result of this meeting, our membership 


participation in the March On Washington. 


I wish te express on behalf of our entire membership, my 
thanks and appreciation for your valuable contribution at 
our meeting. 


Also, please transmit our thanks to Bayard Rustin for his 
participation. 


Fraternally yours, 


file. davte 


Alex Sireta 
AS: vw President . 
ence 


cc: Bayard Rustin 


b (ODO 2. 
BEDDING, CURTAIN & DRAPERY WORKERS UNION 


TELEPHONE: SPRING 7-7805 


is already active in collecting funds and preparing for the 


i,” <<. 2 
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July 15, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director, | 
Congress of Racial Equality 
239 West 125th Street 

New York 27, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Mr. Westin has asked me to write to you concerning arrange- 
ments for your lecture and discussion with the Nigeria VII 
Peace Corps trainees. 


The date which is tentatively scheduled for your appearance 
is Tuesday, August 6th. Meetings are held at 7:30 p.m. in 
room 304, Barnard Hall. This building is located on the 
Barnard College campus at 117th Street and Broadway. The 
class adjourns at 9:00 p.m. 


As I-understand it, your lecture topic is “Direct Action in 
‘the Civil Rights Fight.” Normally, these sessions consist 
of a lecture of approximately forty-five minutes with the 
remainder of the time being devoted to questions from the 
floor. However, please use the time as you desire. 


If there are any corrections you wish to make in this infora.- 


mation, or if this office can be of any assistance to you, 
feel free to contact me at UN 5-6000, Ext. 59 or by mail at 
the following address: 


Peace Corps Nigeria VII Project | 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


525 West 120th Street 
New York 27, New York 


I should like to express our appreciation for your partici- 
pation in this training program. 


Sincerely yours, 


gram Assistant 


JSsmc 
ec:Prof. Westin 
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Teachers College - Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


July 3, 1963 


Columbia University in the City of New York | New York 27, N.Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC LAW Fayerweather Hall 


AND GOVERNMENT 


June 24, 1963 


Mr, James Farmer 
National Executive Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Columbia University is directing a--Peace Corps train- 
ing program this summer for 200 volunteers who are going to 
be secondary school teachers in Nigeria. In-addition to the 
academic program, we like to provide evening sessions in which 
public officials talk with the volunteers informally about 
leading issues of national and international significance. 
These sessions usually run from 7:30 p.m. to 9 p.m. and have 
been one of the most warmly received aspects of the training. 


I am most anxious to have you speak to this group 
abaut the direct action campaign for civil rights in America. 
Jack Greenberg will be talking on Tuesday, July 9th, about 
the legal fight for civil rights, and this would be a comple- 
mentary and necessary presentation. We can pay $75 for the 
appearance, and we would hope that you could come either on 
Monday, August Sth, or Tuesday, August 6th. 


| This is one of the subjects which the volunteers 
will have to talk about in Nigeria and in which they are 
enormously interested. I hope that you can spare them the 
time in what I know is your very crowded summer. 


Sincerely yours, 


Le Ua 


Alan F. westin 
Associate Professor of Public Law 


“ Phone ae tes a | 
ADams 4-569] | | 4261 S. Central Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90011 


g/7 


July 22, 1963 


N at: King Cole’s 
- Civil Rights Benefit Concert 


Mr. James Farmer 
Chairman of CORE 

38 Park Row 
New York. 38, New York . 


Dear Sirs: 


Ry rt nents PE RETE POS cag ROE coir a te pl ll Na i RAE ee ee ciliates 
In order to expedi your travel and lodging accomodations, 
Nat King Cole asked me to contact you for your place, date 
and time of departure. We will also appreciate the planned 
time of your departure from Los Angeles. | 


If you have an airline preference, let us know the airline 
as all Bis, amma be handled through Come” S$ organiza- 


tion. 


A press coutaeiiae will be held at the airport upon your 
arrival. We advise you to remain aboard until contacted 
by some local person ee the plans. 


If it is at all possible, will y@m plan to arrive at least a 
day dahil: ce concert on the vdight of August 8th. 


We know the eoncert will be a tre mdous financial and 
spirtual success, and we are extfemely pleased you are 
able to attend. | 


Enclosed is a stamped, addressed. ‘envelope for use at 
your earlist convfence. 


Yours for freedom, | 


WENDELL GREEN, 
Coordinator 


| 
- 


ft 


3 ax? 4 ¢. Lea abe nena It. 
Hy Attorney at w 
Leo Branton. Jr. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 1004 
Albert W. Sr Los Angeles 5, California 
Of Gomse! DUnakirk 5-9321 


September 12, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 

We are sorry to have delayed this, but 
enclosed is your check covering expense of hotel 
bill at the Sheraton West during your visit here 
for the Nat King Cole Shrine Benefit Concert of 


August 8, 


Very truly yours, 


O BRANTO 
for the 
SALUTE TO FREEDOM 
COMMITTEE 


LB/tle 


DISCIPLES PEACE FELLOWSHIP 


222 SOUTH DOWNEY AVENUE 
INDIANAPOLIS - 7 - INDIANA 


we 3 
August 13, 1963 


Me, James Farmer 

Executive Director 

Committee on Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 28, New York 


Dear Mr, Farmers 


We are delighted to know that your schedule allows you to 
stay over to address the breakfast meeting of the Disciples 
Peace Fellowship on Tuesday, October 15. This breakfast will 
be at 7:00 a.m. in the Florentine Room of the DiLido Hotel. 
The committee here feels that a timely subject would be 
"Non-Violence in International Affairs." 


lan McCrae's secretary will be in touch with you about the 
time you are expected on October 14, and one of us will make 
your hotel arrangements and let you know what they are as soon 
as possible, 


We are looking forward to being with you on the 15th. 


| | Sincerely yours, 


DH:x-24A 


P.S. The dinner is scheduled for 5:30 p.m. 
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A Division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK: PLAZA 1-2345 
Eli Te 


August 16, 19635 


fr. | 
Miss Glenda Lubelsky Ay. Wee rte 


Congress of Racial Equality 
58 Park Row 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Miss LIubelsky: 


I am sorry that we had to cancel out our appointment, 
but please tell Mr. Farmer that we appreciate his willingness 
to cooperate. 


We'd like to focus on the economic status of the Negro. 
Essentially, we'd like to point up the fact that despite 
the demonstrations and various court actions, Labor Department 


figures indicate that the economic status of Negroes has 


has really not improved. I, some areas, it has declined. 


We also note that American business has discovered the 

Negro people as a "market." There is evidence of this awareness 
in research studies and the increased use of Negro models in 
advertising. 


Thus we have something of a paradox. On one side we hear 


depressing economic facts about the Negro; on the other, we 
hear that his buying habits are being studied by the business 
community. 


Questions will be asked in this general area. 


Very truly yours, 


(OA af Ria- 


Richard Severo 
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CARL RANDOLPH 
940 Greeley 
President 


WALLACE DOWNS 
Vice-President 


BEATRICE GORDON G .0.R.E. 


Secretary 


ANDREW JACKSON 
Treasurer 


FRANK I. JOHNSON 
Resident Agent 
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NORTHWEST DISTRICT CITIZENS COMMITTEE, INC. 
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Kansas City, Kansas 
2600 North 12th st. 


AUG 1 6 1963. 


August 12, 1963 


Glenda Imbelsky, Secretary 


38 Park Row 
New York 58, New York 


Dear Miss lubelsky: 


The two chapters decided together on the topic, 
"Why the Negro Has Taken to the Streets.W We hope that 
Mr. Farmer will bring in his awareness of the problems 
in the greater Kansas City area. We plan to meet with 
him to brief him immediately following his arrival. 
A sketch of the primary activities in which the two 
chapters have worked is as follows: 


1) SCHOOLS In both cities the policy is containment 
of Negro children in all-Negro overcrowded, sub-standard 
schools. In Kansas City, Kansas, CORE chapter has picketed 
school board for 4 months, filed suit which is pending at 
state level, has Sahéin at the beginning of schools for the 
past two years; 2 members were arrested for truantcy for 
refusing to send children to segregated sehool; their ap- 
peal is pending; held protest sehool with 9 children last 
year. Federal judge Khas promised to indict CORE members on 
August 19 for demonstrating at federal building on May 11, 
(the day demonstrations were held all over the country ) 
Mo. chapter held conferences with Sehool board last month 
and held mass meeting and mass march asking for an end to 
racial imbalance in the schools. 


iP. - Kansas chapter negotiated, picketed and 
carried on s@lective buying campaign last summer cetting 
about 40 employed. Mo. already had Negro help downtown, 
they helped Kansas chapter picket. Mo. chapter currently 
working on chains. iS 


; ODATIONS Mo. is trying to get such an 
ordimanee passed now. Fairyland Amusement park in Mo. 
closed to Negroes. Swimming poéls and some restaurants 
Closed to Negroes in Kansas City, Kans. under guise of 
private club. Permanent injunction against MO. CORE from 
blecking é@ntrance to Fairyland. Hope this will help. 


Sincerely, 
Carl Randolph, President 
Lela Skmanks, Corr. See. 


qWR #3 
1:96.77 Arrival on 
Closed meeting with CORE. 
3 to 5 poem. Reeeption at Birdland 
38th and Prospect 
5 to 6 PeMe Free time 
T p.m. naaay at, at Eatuiey Methodist Chureh 
Press Conference 
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4729 E 44th Terrace 
Kansas City 50, Missouri 
August 11, 1963 


Glenda Lubelsky 
so r to National Director 


sé 3 : Park 
Ve rk 38, New York 


Dear Glenda: 
We have been ap reached by a white person, whom we consider as 


a friend of the Negro. She would 14 a meeting with 
Ss Canto vou 


eertain as to whether the sane a ‘of meeting | with the Kansas 
| City, Kansas power structure ean be arranged. 


Please 
aking is on this matter, 


We are net in fever a Maoh a meeting at this edie 
| io t Mr. Farmer's thir 


as soon as possible 


Thanking you for your co-operation. 


Sincerely yours, 


Pe IN 


Constance Timberlake Randdlph 
Ghairman, K. CG. 7 ~ Mo G 0 ok E e President, Le ze ® 9 Kans 2 0 oR ry 
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4729 E. 44th Terrace 
Kansas City 30, Missouri 
August 3, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director of C.0. R.E. 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer $ 


Please forward to us immediately confirmation of your speaking 
engagement, arranged by Mr. Norman Hill, in) the Kansas City, 

+ eg i and the Kansas City, Missouri areas, scheduled for 
August 18th, 1963. 


We understand that the purpose of your. visit will be to stimulate 
both the Congress of Racial Equality movement and the "March on 
Washington for J obs and Freedom". 


So that we might procede we would like to have forwarded to us 
a cut or mat of yourself so that we might bill you with your 
picture. In addition, please forward the title of the subject 
on which you will speak. be 


Mr. Hill did mention to us that the Public Relations Rinartnent 
would try to provide us with a national known figure from the 
entertainment world; whom would appear with you on our program. 
Lf you have information on this matter please enclose it with 
the other material you will be sending us. 


We commend you the job you are doing netieund ie ‘and thank you 
sincerely for oainae to this area to assist us. 


Sincerely, 


Constance Timberlake, Chairman Carl ndolph, President 


K. C., Missouri C.0.R.E. Revie OG er 
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— CORE we Paci » al Kaneee 


August “ag » 1963 


CARL RANDOLPH 
940 Greeley 
President Mr. James T. MeCain, Direetor of Organization 

= st seine ee corm — Racial Equality 


Vive-Prevident New York City 38, New York 

BEATRICE GORDON Qo* 4 

Secretary Dear Mr. MeCain: | 4 t 
ANDREW JACKSON Previously we wrote for cuts, mats, and. breehures 

srensurer on Mr. Farmer. 


We have not received Shen: Ae ossibic and. 


Resident Agent he eg eee , I * ni: iy r 4% Cuwreh. 7 
Washington pe Kansas ashy. Kansas at 7. va Sunday , 


August 18. 


We de hope this announcement will be released from 
New York over the national news services aS soon as possi- 
ble. 


Lecally, we have a Co-Ordinating Committee composed 
of CORE, United Packinghouse Workers Lecal #15, and six 
other grassroots ganizations. The committee is grec 
all the time with interest from the rank and file. In 
spite of the fact that the Go-Ordinating Comm. was organ- 
ised out of a community meeting called by the leeal NAACP 
branch, they have refused to become a member. 


The NAACP chureh work committee composed of ministers 
has begun a cempaign to raise funds to charter one bus for 
the Mareh. We met with the chairman of that committee when 
Norman Hill fas here July 51. At that time, the chairman 
stated to us the financial effort had twe purpesed: 1) A 
promotion to send the ministers to Washington & 2) to sell 
NAACP memberships and to premote their image and to put 

the remaining money in the NAACP treasurer. 


Today, we heard that Sammy Davis would be in the eity 
on the day Mr. Farmer will speak here. Could you contact 
him and arrange for him to appear on the program with Mr. 
Farmer? 


We are also requesting all of the contaet information 
on lecal GORE chapters in Kansas in connection with promo- 
ting Mr. Farmer's appearance and making up two CORE buses 
if pessible. We have been promised CBS coverage for his 
appearance. 
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August 23, 1963 


NEW YORK 1. Ny ORG Aes 3 Nica 5 Se 


James Farmer Lhe , 
Congress of Racial Equality 


38 Park Row ya“ 
New York, New York oy ee “ Prrin 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


We would like to confirm our final arrangements for our Civil _— 
Conference in Washington, D.C. on August 20 and 30.. 


You will be speaking on Toward Full Equality In A Progressive America 
at 10:00 A.M. on Thursday, August 29 at Local 475 Hall, 1438 U Street, N.W. 


We will be having a party at the Hotel Burlington Ballroom, 1120 
Vermont St., N.W., at 8:00 P.M. on Wednesday. If you would like to relax 
, a bit after the March, we would be most happy to have you attend. 


i¢ sis etait sin . page -yeje{e) (sle8 + ll be 
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We look forward very much to hearing your views at the Conference. aT 


be Th. Mr BBucrbees rr 


Sincerely, : ear 4 aE. 


Betty El 
National Administrative Secretary 
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“In the land of the blind the one-eyed is king” 


Monocle Magazine / The Outsider’s Newsletter we 


August 26 1962 


James Farmer | 

National Director; 

Congress of Racial Equality 
S38 Park kow 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Enclosed is a copy of The OUTSIDER'S NEWLETTER which 
we henen* might be of help to you in the March on Washington. 
(Thank you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Kaurenra (odgerr 


Laurence Behrens 


Suite 702, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 » New York, ALgonquin 5-5750 
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TEST YOUR CONGRESSMAN’S HONESTY. Give 
him a gift subscription to The Outsider’s Newsletter and 
then see if this favor affects his voting habits. Remember, 
your Congressman is deluged with information. He needs 
The Outsider’s Newsletter to help him find out what is 
not going on. 

Enclosed is $10. Please send a gift subscription to The 
Outsider’s Newsletter in my name to 

Congressman ) 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

I (1) do / ( do not wish this gift to be anonymous 


Name of constituent 


Address or Congressional District 
Special note: As a public service, we will find out where your 
Congressman goes when he isn’t in Washington and send The Out- 
sider’s Newsletter after him. If you don’t know your Congressman’s 
name, send us your address and Mister Keen, our subscription 
department’s tracer of missing persons, will track him down. 
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“All We Know Is What We Don't Read in the Papers” 


MARCH 


Your Newsletter brings you another of its Summer Specials, 
written by visiting humorists. This week’s contributors, in 
our opinion some of the funniest men in the business, are 
the members of the 88th Congress. 

We wrote to every Representative and Senator and put 
to them this question: “What will you do if a sit-in is staged 
in your office?” Some of the replies from legislators repre- 
senting almost half of the States in the Union are reproduced 
on the inside pages. They may provide a handy guide to the 
Senate and House Office Buildings for readers who plan 
sit-ins on August 28. We felt the need for such a survey 
for two reasons: 

(1) To provide sit-ins with a guide to which offices are 
best for sit-in purposes. Very little information is available 
on this, aside from a speech by Senator Stephen.M. Young 


«. | as 


( D., Ohio), who told the Senate on July 11, “I will not per- 
mit the senatorial business of my State to be disrupted by 
dozens or hundreds of demonstrators crowding into the re- 
ception room or any other of the six offices I occupy at 458 
Senate Office Building. . . . I will personally and forcibly 
eject them, if necessary.” Stay out of 458 S.O.B.; sit-ins. 
Consult our survey for the best spots. 

(2) There is some question whether the nation’s capital 
will be there — at least, the possibility entered Senator 
McClellan’s (D., Ark.) mind on July 31, when, entering the 
Senate late, he interrupted a speech by Senator Stennis 
(D., Miss.): “I have not heard all of the Senator’s address. 
I am not sure whether the point about which I wish to speak 
has been covered. Is it suggested that the capital of the 
Nation be moved in the event some racial trouble should 
occur in the city of Washington on the 28th of August when 
we are to be greeted with a demonstration?” It had not been 
suggested (Senator Stennis had been talking about Secretary 
McNamara’s order that segregated towns be placed off limits 
to GI’s), but Senator McClellan must have got the idea from 
somewhere. Although our survey shows that a heartening 
number of Congressmen will be at home to sit-ins, we advise 
demonstrators to confirm the whereabouts of the capital be- 
fore they march on August 28. 

Herewith are the replies to our survey. 
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<=scae «= Congress. of the Binited States pas 
House of Representatives 
Bashingten, B. C. 


Mr. Jeffrey L. Steingarten 
THE MAGAZINE 

80 Fifth Avenue, Suite 702 

New York 11, New York 

Dear Mr. Steingarten: 

Thank you very much for your letter of July 19th. 

In answer to the question in the first paragraph of 
your correspondence, we will serve coffee. We always 
do to our guests. 


Sincerely yours, 


MALE oath 2 aes 


Member of Congress 


JCC: jag 
ene Senet FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Se Congress of the Binited States “post ormce 
\oreuns. are vont Foouse of Representatives 


ashing, B.C 
July 25, 1963 


First of all I am planning to meet 
with civil rights leaders from my area 


return. 
Sincerely, 


I 3 A! Serry 


United States Senate 
July 24, 1963 


Dear Mr. Steingarten: 

I have your letter of July 19 asking the question: 
“What will you do if a sit-in is staged in your office?" 
I know the Negro leaders of Kentucky well enough to be 
sure that there will be no “sit-in” in my office. 

I hope this answers your question and with all good 
wishes, I mm, 

yours / 


B. Morton 
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HAROLD R. COLLIER 
Yorm Oreveery. iseoee 


House of Representatives 
Mashington, BC. 


July 24, 1963 


Dear ‘fr. Steinzarten: 


In reply to your inquiry of July 19th rezarding “what 
will you do if a sit-in is staged ia your office”, 

I would simply liave to leave and seek a place where I 
coald perform the work ani duties of my office under 
necessary normal conlitions if the sit-in occurred 
under the usual busy hours of the day. 


with kindest recards, 


Sinceyely } 


7, 


Harold & Collier 
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CARLTON R. SICKLES 
Masmmrn 41 Laman Masry Ase 


Congress of the Guited States 
House of Representatives 
Mashington, B.C. 


Dear Mr. Steingarten: 


In response to your request for my reaction to a "sit- 
in" conducted in my office, I should like to point out that 
in view of my status as a) a Freshman Congressman and b) an 
at-large Congressman representing all of Maryland's 3.2 million 
people, my two room suite in the old House Office Building 
is furnished with wall to wall desks, and I. rather fear that 
sit-inners in my office might find some difficulty in locating 
themselves. Stand-uppers might fare better. 


Also, I might point out, however, that in order for me 
to accomplish the myriad tasks which face me each day, I 
operate on a very tight schedule, having established among 
other things that between the ringing of the bells announcing 
a roll call vote and the calling of my name on the floor of 
the House of Representatives, I have just enough time to sprint 
from my office to the House floor, in order to cast my vote. 
If the sit-inners (or stand-uppers) can leave a path free of 
obstacles so that I will be able to reach the floor in time 
to vote in favor wf the legislation currently being sat-in for, 
they will be welcomed. 


One note of warning: No one in my office ever sits or 
stands around doing nothing, and as large as my staff of paid 
and volunteer workers is, there is always more work than they 
can handle. My staff has become quite adept at turning 
casual visitors into hard working volunteers, and I think 
it only fair that sit or stand- inners or uppers be fore- 
warned. 


Sincerely, and th best wishes for the success of 
Monacle. 
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July 30, 1963 


Dear Mr. Steingarten: 


You have asked my opinion as to what I would do if a 
sit-in were staged in my office. 


While my office is open to everyone for the transaction 
of itimate business, under no circumstances will I allow 
mys or the members of my staff to be intimidated. And 
no degree of pressure or threat of reprisal of any nature 
Guha Matehek ee smbcke-iale 42 the Ciudl Dighta ucckures 
now pending before the Congress. 


With best wishes, I am 


Sincerely, 


ALBERT WATSON, M.C. 


———— = Congress of the Binited States = 
—- House of Representatives 
Pomensianestinpesces “Rasttngee, BC 
July 2h, 1963 


New York 11, New York 
Dear Mr. Steingarten: 

In reply to your inquiry requesting what I would do if 
a sit-in is staged in my cffice, may I briefly supply you with 
this answer. I would sit-in with then. 
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Dear Mr. Steingarten: 


I have your letter of July 19 asking what I intend 
to do if a sit-in is staged in ay office. 
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Dear Mr. Steingarten: 


First, it depends on what time of the day this 
occurs. I would prefer to have-it right after 
lunch so that we could have a San Antonio style 
"meriend@"---in other words, a kaffe-klatch. 


Secondly, I would enjoy very much philosophi- 
zing and discussing with the group because I 
am at heart a frustrated "“sit-inner" myself. 
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July 24, 1963 


Dear Mr. Steingarten: 


Let me state at the outset that I consider peaceful 
demonstrations to be entirely legitimate and the most 
appropriate and effective weapon that could be used to bring 
about equality of citizenship. In light of the fact that 
civil rights legislation is pending before the Congress, 
it's difficult to see how there could be a more logical place 
to assemble and demonstrate than Washington, D. C. 


The sit-in is a somewhat different matter. This action 
has generally been directed against operators of stores, 
restaurants, and other enterprises which seek to do business 
with the public. The objective has been to persuade these 
operators that the American public consists of Negroes as 
well as whites. This has been all to the good. 


A sit-in staged in Congressional and Senate offices 
presents two problems. First, there is a real and valid 
distinction between petitioning the mits aio and pressuring 
the Congress. The former is fundamen to our system but 
the letter is alien to it. The second point is that even 
if the pressure of a sit-in were to be overlooked, it doesn't 
meke any sense at all to bring this kind of pressure on your 
friends. Putting the matter simply, no man, Negro or white, 
can persuade me to be a better civil libertarian than I al- 
ready am. And if it were possible, a sit-in would be the 
wrong wey to go about it. 


Sincerely yours 


; Thomas Ludlow Ashley, Mj C. 


23 July 1963 


in which my office is located is 
Goverment 
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Congress of the Gnited States 
Mouse of Representatives 


Gashington, B. C. 
July 23, 1963 


Dear Mr. Steingaerten: 
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masons Congress of the Cinited States 
House of Representatives 
Mashingten, B. C. 
July 23, 1963 
Mr. Jeffrey L. Steingarten 
Monocle | 
80 Fifth Avenue, Suite 703 
Mew York 11, New York 
Dear Mr. Steingarten: 
This is in response to your letter of July 19 
and the question "What will you do if a sit-in is 
staged in your office?". 
I am always delighted to discuss legislation 
with any loyal American citizen. 
Sincerely, 
A. SYOMEY HERLONG., Jn. Coseerv TEs Cn 
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.......... , Caugress of the Gunited States 
Mouse of Representatives 
Mashingten, B. C. 
July 23, 1963 


July 24, 1963 


Dear Mr. steingarten: 


In response to your recent inquiry as to what I 
would do if a sit-in is staged in my office, I am happy 
to advise you as follows: 


I would explain that I can fully understand the 
reasons for the sit-in; that I would be sitting-in if 
I were on the receiving end of much of this. I would 
ask the demonstrators to recognize, and I am sure I 
would receive their understanding, that I have respon- 
sibilities to my constituents and would request their 
their cooperation in permitting me to: fulfill those 
responsibilities. 


with every good wish, 


Ragas 


JR/as 


= mares the nt Sears — A 
Mouse of Representatives 1 
Bashingten, BC. cee. nano 
July 26, 1963 


Dear Mr. Steingerten: 


Thank you for your letter concerning civil rights demonstrations. 


I believe in the good old American custom of citizens 


having the right to essemble for peaceful demonstrations. It 


is the heart of democracy. 


Sincerely yours, 


Fp, from 


Edward J. Patten 


23 July 1963 


Mr. Jeffrey L. Steingarten 
Monocle Magazine 

Suite 702 

80 Fifth Avenue 

New York 11, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Steingarten: 

When I received your letter asking 
me what I would do if a sit-in were staged in my office, 
I strolled out through the other rooms and discovered 
that all the chairs and tables were piled high with wm- 
finished work, I am convinced there is going to be no 
place to sit for a sit-in, it will have to be ea stand-in 


and if they show up, I'll put them to work. 


Ve 


truly yours, 


v. C. PAY soteme 
CY ase 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
a eg 
July 23, 1963 


Dear I'-. Steinrarten: 


I am in receipt of your letter 
of July 19th in which you ask my cooperation in a 
survey you are conducting to analyze con-ressional 
reactions to sit-in denonstrations. 


In answer, I would say that I 
cannot imerine anyone reiusing to leave my office 
when asked to do so. Ii such a situation arises, 

I shall tre:.t it in a firm and resolute and effective 
manner. 


With kindest regards and all 


Yours most sincerely, <4 
sem 


ne |] a 


rood wishes, I am 


Wa. t. Tuck go °°: 
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BOM OMG AND CURED 
ke ee ere Cnr Bere cote 
Cees GA SOUS, Gee. Save CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
June 29, 1963 


702 
80 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 


Dear Mr. Steingarten: 


I am in receipt of your letter dated 
July 19th concerning sit-in demonstrations. 


At this time, I have no comment. How- 
ever, I appreciate your writing. 


Very truly yours, 


“July 31, 1963 


Mr, Jeffrey L. Steingarten 


Suite 702 
80 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 


Dear Mr. Steingarten: 


Senator Saltonstall has asked me to answer your 
letter. 


The Senator has told me on several occasions 
that his position is much the same as the President's 
on the question of the demonstration in Washington. 
The Senator is, of course, very concerned that such 
a demonstration should be peaceful and controlled by 
its leaders for fear that otherwise it might do more 
harm than good. 


Sincerely yours, 
——— 


(p-B8alle AN 


William L. Saltonstall 
Administrative Assistant to 
' Senator Leverett Saltonstall 
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Mr. Jeffrey L. Steingarten 
Suite 702 
30 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New Yor‘ 
Dear Mr. Steingarten: 
My office, ‘of course, is open to <:ll, in- 
cluding sit-inners. 
I would hope that they would help with the 
filing, which is running behind. 


Sincerely yours, 


| beater 
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CONFERENCES BISHOP W. J.WALLS, PRESIDING CHAIRMAN 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


A aay 
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NEW ENGLAND 4736 SOUTH PARKWAY BOARD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
WESTERN NEW YORK CHICAGO 15, ILLINOIS BOARD OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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TRUSTEE 
TELEPHONE: KENWOOD 6-6839 INTERNATIONAL GHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY 
EASTERN OFFICE 
38 ACQUEDUCT PLACE MEMBER 
YONKERS. N Y. WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
YO e-5955 9 / y GENERAL BOARD 
} NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WORLD METHODIST COUNCIL y 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


September 4, 1963 AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Meth Bar Oh ook 


Be he ee lel aes 
Mr. James Farmer, Director f stg W e4- ( s 6 i. 


Congress of Racial Equality Siegen a 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, N.Y- 


Dear Mr. Farmers: 


I was in Washington last Wednesday, and heard your message which 
was written while you were in a Louisiana jail. It rang around the world, 
not only because of its sound thought and fime diction, but because you 
were suffering the humiliation and pain of being in prison for honor and 
rights. I am sorry for your sad experience, but you are enriched both in 
reputation and in faith and courage. 


Let me remind you, please, that we were relieved when we knew you 
were free and could fullfil the engagement with us Freedom Night, September 
11 in the A.M.E. Zion Freedom Centenary Celebration. You will speak with 
Mr. Ae Phillip Randolph, Mry Roy Wilkins, and Bishop ©. Ewbank Tucker, at 8p.m. 


President Kennedy has agreed to receive the Board of Bishops and 
a few aides, Thursday, September ° at the White House. He will give his 
blessings at that time. 


God be with you. 


Your aay) friend, 


Af, y pie; 
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1863 Lmancipation Proclamation Centennial - 1963 


August 8&9, 1963 
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TRUSTEE 
EASTERN OFFICE TELEPHONE: KENWOOD 6-68639 INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY 
38 ACQUEDUCT PLACE MEMBER 
YONKERS. N Y, WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
VO O-SeSs GENERAL BOARD 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WORLD METHODIST COUNCIL 
‘ ADVISORY COUNCIL 
: August 15, 1963 AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
: 
| Mr. James Farmer, National Director, 
| Congress of Racial Equality, 
| 38 Park Row 
3 New York 38, New York 
| Dear Mr. Farmer: 
| Your kind letter accepting a place on the program of the Centenary 
| of Freedom Celebration of the A.M.E. Zion Church is before me. 
] I note that my letter did not contain a dating in your invitation. 
. We desire you to speak on Freedom night, at &:00 P.M., Wednesday, 
| September ll. | | 
The other persons on this program will be Mr. A. Philip Randolph, 
| and Mr. Roy Wilkins. The speeches are to be about fifteen or twenty 
minutes each. 
a ; Thank you kindly again for your acceptance, and may God bless_ you 
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and your good works for this our mutual cause. 
Very sincerely yours, 
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CONFERENCES BISHOP W. J.WALLS, PRES/DING CHAIRMAN 
NEW YORK HOME OFFICE LIVINGSTON COLLEGE TRUSTEE BOARD 
NEW ENGLAND 4736 SOUTH PARKWAY BOARD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
WESTERN NEW YORK CHICAGO 15. ILLINOIS BOARD OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA | : 
TRUSTEE 
TELEPHONE: KENWOOD 6-6839 
sabtenn oeniee : r=) INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY 
38 ACQUEDUCT PLACE MEMBER 
YONKERS, N. Y, WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
YO e-soss GENERAL BOARD | 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
§3 EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
\ 1 9 19 WORLD METHODIST COUNCIL 
A\\ July 18, 1963 ADVISORY COUNCIL 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Mr. James Farmer, Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Ye 


Dear Mr. Farmers 


The first organization in the history of the Negro for freedom 
was done in the founding of Mother Zion Church. The Underground Railroad 
system was organized at this same church. 


We are celebrating the Centenary of Freedom after marching 167 
years in Freedom's ranks as one of the members of the head column. The 
major men and women of the race and other races are being invited to 

participate here. Wour discovery of a new tributary of freedom's great 
flow and your magnificent and successful adventure into the area induces 
our committee and myself to invite you to make one of the major speeches 
at Mother Zion Church where people from all over, and especially from 
ten states, will be gathered. You may choose your own subject. 


The topic of the hous is "Freedom Marches." I am sure, Mr. Farmer, 
it will be a sounding board for you and our mutual cause which you so ably 
represent in your forward looking and undaunted leadership. 


We have invited other celebrities and have the consent of such 
persons as Roy Wilkins, Martin Luther King, and outstanding churchmen 
galore for this four day celebration September 10- A song festival, 

a pagent, a paradé through Harlem snd-Sther parte; sad a grand banquet | 
will be some of the features of commemorating the event and celebrating 
such names as William Wells Brown, Frederick Douglass, Harriet Tubman, 
Sojourner Truth, Bishop J. W. Hood, Bishop Alexander Walters, J. C. Price, 
William Howard Day, Eliza Ann Gardner, and Dr. Florence Randolph. 


I shall certainly await and be happy te have your favorable reply 
at your earliest possible convenience that we may be able to put our pro@ 
gram to print. You doubtless will see some of the literature before then. 


WJIW srab 
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SEP 18 1963 


UNITED PACKINGHOUSE, FOOD AND ALLIED WORKERS 
AFL - CIO 


1800 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 

608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 

September 17, 1963 CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
| TELEPHONE WeEester 9-5343 


Mr. James Farmer, Executive Director 
Congress of Racial Equality . 

39 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


I was delighted to learn that it will be possible 
for you to speak to our National Legislative and Civil 
Rights Conference on Thursday morning, September 26, : 
The Conference will be held in the Ballroom of the Willard 
Hotel in Washington. 


Delegates from all over the United States and Puerto 
Rico will be in attendance and we all look forward with 
anticipation to hearing you at that occasion, We hope that 
you will be able to address the Conference at about 9:30 am, 


Oe 
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- UNITED PACKINGHOUSE, FOOD AND ALLIED WORKERS 
AFL-CIO 


1800 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
September 10, 1963 608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE WEester 9-5343 


Mr. James Farmer, Executive Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

39 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Our International Union is holding a Civil Rights and Legislative 
Conference in Washington, D. C., starting Sunday, September 22. 


We would like to have 500 copies of one of your most appropriate 
brochures for the conference kits. We will need this material by the 
19th of September. Please direct it to the UPWA Civil Rights and 
Legislative Conference, c/o C. A. Schaffer, Willard Hotel, Pennsylvania 
Ave. and lkth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


We would appreciate an immediate reply advising us whether or not 
you will be able to comply with our request. 


rely yours, 


Russell R. Lasley, Vice-Pregident 
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The United States Committee for the United Na- 
tions is happy to sponsor the new record album, THREc 
BILLION MILLIONAIRES. The Committee’s function, to dis- 
seminate facts about the UN and arouse interest in the 
UN, should be well served by this record. 


The first original musical ever created expressly 
for records, this fable disarmingly describes some of the 
basic problems confronting our world: Hunger, color, war, 
the population explosion — and our relations with one 
another. Yet all this is in pure entertainment form that 
will appeal to both young and old. 


The Committee’s thanks go to ihe stars who gave 
so freely of their time for this record: Jack Benny, Carol 
Burnett, Wally Cox, Bing Crosby, Sammy Davis, Jr., Judy 
Garland, Danny Kaye, George Maharis and Terry-Thomas; 
and of course to the writers, Diane Lampert, Peter Farrow 
and Robert Allen, who donated their many talents. 


Though Ambassador Adiai Stevenson insists he is 
better known as a diplomat than as a “star,” we heartily 
thank him, too. — 


CURTIS ROOSEVELT 
» Acting Executive Director 
- » United States Committee for the 
‘United Nations 


The United States Committee ° 
for the United Tlations 


MR. ROBERT S. BENJAMIN, National Chairman 


cordially invites you to meet with 


She Honorable Adlai &. Stevenson 


at the coming-out party | 


of tee 
“THREE BILLION MILLIONAIRES” 
Wednesday, September 25 th, 1963 
: at the | ) : 
White and Gold Suite of She Plaza 
by courtesy of MR. ROGER P. SONNABEND | 


RSV. ~ Cocktails 
Phone: Plaza 2-7174 — ges - cS + of 5:30 7:30-p.m. . 
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September 15, 1963 IN REPLY REFER TO: 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director, CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Jim: 


Enclosed is a copy of a press release I instructed my 
staff to send to my entire press list regarding your speaking 
engagement at Abyssinia this coming Sunday. 


I have asked my Assistant, Waldo Parrish, to contact 
you tomorrow and arrange a time during the day when I will be 
able to speak to you from Washington. You may expect his call 
sometime Monday morning. 


Looking forward to your participation in our Forums. 


Sincerely, 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C. 


September 15, 1963 


NEW YORK OFFICE _ 

132 West 136th Street 
New York 30, New York 
AUdubon 6-2626 


FOR RELEASE: 


Monday, September 16, 1963 


New York, New York -- Harlem Congressman Adam Clayton Powell 
announced yesterday that the guest speaker this coming Sunday, September 22, 
1963, at the Abyssinian Baptist Church, 132 West 138th Street, New York City, 
will be Mr. James Farmer, National Director, Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE). 

Mr. Farmer will be the seventh in a series of speakers in the 
10 one-hour Forums Mr. Powell is holding at his Abyssinian Church, on the 
subject: “THE NEGRO REVOLUTION!" 

The series to date have included: the controversial Black 
Muslim spokesman, Mr. Malcolm "X"; the famous, former baseball great, and 
Hall of Famer, Mr. Jackie Robinson; nationally famous civil rights attorney 
Mr. Paul Zuber; Mr. James Lawson, United African Nationalist Movement; and 
Mr. Herbert B. Evans, Commissioner, Housing and Redevelopment Board for the 


City of New York. 


There will be a question and answer period by the public. 


-~ END - 


June 3, 1963 


Honorable Adam C. Powell 
Chairman, Commi t tee on Education 
and Labor 

House of Representatives 
Congress of the United States 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Powell: 


Thank you for your invitation to. sustuntenns in the 
discussion series: "The Negro--What Type Leadership." 
The plan and format you present indicate that this 
will be a helpful and timely undertaking, and I will 
be happy to be in attendance on the scheduled date, 
September 22, 1963. 


I will be looking forward to the meeting. 


Sincerely, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


MAJORITY MEMBERS: 


LX = 
ADAM C. POWELL, N.Y., CHAIRMAN ft EIGHTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, ° 
CARL D. PERKINS, KY. ‘ waar hte 2 WILLIAM H. AYRES, — mg 
PHIL M. LANDRUM, GA. ; 
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“MMT 132 West 138th St. 


New York 30, N.Y. 


Mr. James Farmer PERSONAL 
C.O0cK. Bs 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Beginning Sunday, June 16, 1963, and every other Sunday 
thereafter for a ten-week period, for exactly one hour 
from 5 P.M. to 6 P.M. in New York City, I am holding a 
series of 10 Discussions at which I shall preside 
entitled: "THE NEGRO--WHAT TYPE LEADERSHIP?" 


I am inviting the leaders and representatives of EVERY 
type organization in the Afro-American Community which 
is interested in the future development of the "Negro 
Masses." 


The format of the meetings will be as follows: 
1) Opening promptly at 5:00 P.M. 
2) Guest speaker will present his point 
of view for 20 minutes. 
3) Written, question and answer period 
from the floor for 20 minutes. 
4) Meeting will adjourn at 6:00 P.M., SHARP. 


RE: Mr. Farmer 


Full publicity, and coverage from every type news media 
can be expected. 


As one of the respected leaders of the Negro Masses, I. 
am, therefore, asking if you would be kind enough to give 
me an immediate acknowledgement of acceptance if you find 
the following date will fit into what I realize is an 
already overburdened schedule: SEPTEMBER 22, 1963. 


Looking forward to your participation. 


Sincerely, 


aes GR 


ADAM C. POWELL 
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THE UNITED SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP FOUNDATION | 


AT 


NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE — GREENSBORO. N. C. 


September 25, 1963 


A. KNIGHTON STANLEY 
MINISTER-DIRECTOR 


OFFICE 
THE DUDLEY BUILDING 


275-5764 


RESIDENCE 
1712 McCONNELL ROAD 


BR 3-4531 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Jim: 


we will expect your here on the 29th for: 
1. Aw Te V. interview with A. W. Sapp after speaking engagement. Auld! 


2. To speak at 7:30 p.m. 


3. To have "preeflight snack" before departure on Eastern Airline 
Fight 580 at 11:50 p.m. E.S.T. for Washington, arriving 2:08 a.m. 
E.D.T. | 


lh. To expel notion that you "walked away with a bag of money" when . 
you were here in late May. 


A. National CORE receipts should show that we've sent only $1,000 to 
your office. 


B. We have estimated that National CORE has spent in excess of 
$8,500.00 on Greensboro project. 


In view of the fact that Greensboro is "highly . negotiable" and therefore, 
needs as many workers to spend as much time as possible, please give full 
consideration to the possibility of designating a "Task Force" salary | 
and arrangement for William Thomas during the Academic year. For financial 
reasons Bill may find it necessary to find renumeretion from another source 
if this is not forthcoming. Our situation here is too strategic to loose 
the time he is presently giving. 


Bill and I will meet you at the Airport. 
Faithfully yours, 


A. Knighton Stanley 


Page 2 


P. S. Notify of time of arrival. (Have just received by phone: 1:37 p.m. 
Eastern Flight 321) 


P.P.S. we will have dinner with “anxious liberals" at 5:15 p.m. 
—_— 


September 24, 1963 


Rev. A, Knighton Stanley 

United Southern Christian Fellowship 

: Foundation 

North Carolina Agricultural & Tech. College 
The Dudley Building 

Greensboro, N.C. 


Dear Rev. Stanley: 


Mr. Farmer ims asked me to send you the enclosed 
photographs and biographical sketch. 


He will be arriving in Greensboro on Eastern | 
Rirlines Flight #321 at 4:37 P.M. I understand that you 
are arranging his flight from Greensboro to Washington. 


Mr. Farmer is looking fowward to being with you 
on Sunday. 


Sincerely yours, 


Glenda Lubelsky 
Secretary to 
James Farmer 
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THE UNITED SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP FOUNDATION 


AT 


NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE - GREENSBORO. N. C. 


September 20, 1963 
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TON STANLEY 
MINISTER-DIRECTOR 


OFFICE 
THE DUDLEY BUILDING 
275-5764 


RESIDENCE 
1712 McCONNELL ROAD 


BR 3-4531 


Mr. James Farmer . 
/Executive Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

Wew York City, New York 


Dear Jim: 
Good to know you'll be with us in Greensboro 


1001 Gorre 11 Street 


Eastern Airlines has a flight which leaves Greensboro at 
10:50 p.m. arriving in washington at 2:09. WNotify us if you 
would like for us to make reservations for you. 


we shall expect to have press material at an early date. 


It is strategic to progress in our city and state that you can 
be here next week. 


Faithfully yours, 


- A. Knighton Stanley 
Minister—Director 


AKS/ jj 
CC: Floyd B. McKissick 
william A. Thomas 


COPY 9/24 


SEP 9 6 1983 


williem Thomes, Chisrmen of the Greensboro Chapter of the Congress of Racial 
Equality confirmed tedey the report that James Fermer, Nationel Director of 
CORE will speak in Greensbore on Sunday, Septenber 29 at es Specisl Freedom 
Really. in addition te his spesking responsibility Mr. Thomas announced that 
Me. Farmer will review progress made in Greensboro in "Rece Relations" from 
the time of his visit here in the city during demonstretions late May to the 


present tine, 


Thomas indiceted "that demonstretions may or may not resume concurrently with 
Me. Fermer®*s appearence in Greensboro. Mr. Fermer’s responsibility es National 
Director of CORE is to review local situtions and to edvise local chapters." 


Thomes further revesled thst in = commmication to Mr. W. ©. Conrad on September 
18 he advised thet it wes the decision of the Greensboro Chapter of CORE "to 
postpone demonstretions witil the end of this month, in order to allow additional 
time for CORE and the Human Relations Commission to negotiate the opening of 
fecilities in question... With utter dissetisfection in the Negro community as 
indicated by our recent poll, and with the returning of students to the college 
commmnities, our judgment will be besed upon whatever tangible progress we have 
to present to our constituents. At this time we will re-evaluate progress end in 
this light determine whether futuse demonstrations may occur end what form they 
may teke. | 


Themes else indicated that his letter te Mr. Cemred did not announce Mr. Farmer's 
Greensbore visit but he did inform the Humen Relation Chairman of "a mejor museting 
scheduled for October 1 or theresbouts". 


Thomes * Letter to Mr. Conrad was conciuded with the appeal: “we tnvite and, 
in fact, selicit day and night negotiations towerd desegregation, with mangement 

owners and operators of public accommodations and any end all concerns which exppley 
persennel of any kind. In eddition, ve welcome and solicit cenversatin with your 
commission, ail heads and agencies of city governnent and all genuinely concerned 


end in a position to bring sbout 2 peaceful solution te the ebvious rectal 
injustices in which exist in our city. _ 


| Thomas declined to disclose Farmer's tenure in Greensbere, but revealed that 
Farmer made a "standing offer" lest spring to "remain in and return to Greensbere | 
as long and as often as he is needed," 


OCT 1 18 “ 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA September 27, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I want to take this opportunity to personally thank you for the fine 
presentation you made in our opening lecture of the series "Social Con- 
troversy.' I am sure you realized from the response given you by the 
audience that you were not only well received but that the ideas, thoughts 
and inspiration in your lecture were shared by those who heard you. 


I am very pleased personally that when I introduced you I pointed out that 
this would be no classroom lecture in the processes of assimilation or 
acculturation, but rather that it would be a talk based on the experiences 
of a man who had participated to the fullest extent in the present ratifi- 
cation of the emancipation of the American Negro. Your lecture lived up 

to that in every sense - and then some. Indeed, I find that there are 

few words that can match the eloquence and impact of your presentation. 

We in the Liberal Arts Department of University Extension, inspired by your 
talk, are planning further programs on the issues arising out of the 
present civil rights struggle. Next year we hope to present a lecture 
series on the history of the American Negro. Shortly after that we hope 

to put on a program which will discuss the occupational, social, and per- 
sonal problems and issues that arise from the present civil rights struggle. 
In all these, we look forward to, and have indeed had oral assurance of, 
cooperation from the local chapters of CORE. I may say that your talk was 
one of the principal inspirations for these programs. 


Let me close by wishing you and CORE and its affiliates the best of all 
possible success in your efforts, and if there is any way the Liberal Arts 
Department of University Extension can help, please call upon us. 


Sincerely, 


Stanford ’M. Lyman, Head 


Liberal Arts Department 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
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Miss Glenda Lubelsky 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Lubelsky: 


Thank you very much for your letter of September 10. 
We were quite relieved to definitely know Mr. Farmer 
would be with us. 


Mr. Chet Duncan of the San Francisco CORE office will 
be picking Mr. Farmer up at the airport and will also 
see that he is taken to the Durant Hotel in Berkeley 
where we have made reservations for him for September 
16 and 17. 


September 16 we hope to have Mr. Farmer, Mr. Duncan, 
Mr. Bill Bradley, and Mr. Nathanial Burbridge join us 
for dinner here on campus. This can, of course, be 
discussed after Mr. Farmer's arrival. 


Once again, thank you very much for your kind letter. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. James K. Kermeen 
Assistant Head 
Liberal Arts Department 
AK:mn 
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HELEN MAJOR 
422 belvedere street 


san francisco 17, california 


September 9, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Jim: 


I am writing today in my eapacity as Frank 
Quinn's assistant on his TV series, “Cities and 
Negroes". Frank wanted me to confirm with you 
the date of 8:30 am on September 18, for taping 
a half hour show at the studios of KPIX, Van Ness 
and Greenwieh Streets, San Francisco. 


Frank jokingly told¢me to tell you that we 
don't usually have jail birds on our program, but 
for you we'd make an exception. In light of 
the present events that might not sound funny at 


alle 


I know that you must know that it is the 
courage and determination of men like yourself 
that. keep the impetus and determination of the 
whéle movement going not only in the South, 
but here in San Francisco as well. 


in Reggie sends his best wishes and regards, as 
O dy 


Sincerely, 


e-— 


me niabene R. Whitaker, Jr. 


Devers versity of Vaaii fecete 
ley 4, Calif. 


Dear Mrs. Whitaker: 

- have pleasure in enclosing a short biographical 
sketch and two pho aphs of Mr. Farmer, for use in connection 
with the “Boctai Controversy" lecture series. 


Mr. Farmer asked me to let you now that he will 
get the bibliography off to you later in the summer. 


If I can be of any further help, please do net 
hesitate. to let me know. 


Sincerely yours, 


Glenda Lubelsky 
James Yarmer 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
| June 13, 1963 
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\ 
Mr. James Farmer 
National CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


It was a pleasure to talk to you this afternoon and we are delighted 
that you will be able to participate in our fall program “Social Controversy." 


Enclosed is a formal confirmation of your lecture and a copy of the 
general outline for the “Social Controversy" series of lectures and debates 
which will be offered in San Francisco and Berkeley. 


The audience for this program will be informed and interested laymen, 
many will have advanced or professional degrees. We anticipate an audience 
of 200 to 300 for each lecture. 


As I mentioned in our telephone conversation, we are now preparing copy 
for the brochure announcing this program and we would like you to send us 
biographical information, a photograph, and any changes in the title of your 
lecture. At your convenience, we would also like you to send us a recommended 
bibliography which we may give to the participants in this program. 


Again, may I say how pleased we are that you will join us in this series. 
Sincerely, 


Mrs. Richard R. Whitaker, Jr. 
Coordinator, Special Programs 
Liberal Arts Department 
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‘Council for Civic Unity of San Francisco 


437 MARKET STREET ° SAN FRANCISCO 5 ° EXbrook 2-3877 
For equality of right and opportunity without regard to race, religion, or ancestry 


DR. HARRY B. SCHOLEFIELD, President WILLIAM D. EVERS, ATHERTON PHLEGER, MRS. JAMES A. PIKE, Vice Presidents 
MISS SARA SOUTHALL, Secretary JACK KUSABA, Treasurer 
FRANK QUINN, Executive Director 

July 8, 1963 


James Farmer 
Executive Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am preparing a series of 65 half-hour television programs to be presented 
this Fall as a class titled "Negroes and Cities" on television station KPIX in 
conjunction with San Francisco State College. There is an excellent chance 
that the series will be carried by the five  & (ieceeania stations throughout 
the country. 


After covering the history of Negroes in the United States, the patterns of dis- 
crimination and relationships with the dominant white group, and the current 

socio-economic -political situation of Americans who are Negroes, I intend to 

explore leadership directions and social movements. 


I am in hopes that you will be in the Bay Area sometime between now and De- 
cember and that you will consent to do a television interview with me on the 
history, goals, and activities of CORE, The interview would be approximate- 
ly twenty minutes in length and would be inserted in one of the half-hour class 
periods. If you will not be in this area, would you be willing to do such an in- 

terview in New York City at the local Westinghouse station on a date before 

December? Because of the likely national showing of the series, I thought 
it best to approach you directly before asking the local representatives of 

CORE, 


I would appreciate hearing from you soon so that we might arrange a taping 
date. I will be happy to give you more information if you so desire. 


Thank you for your consideration, 
Sincerely, 


/ Spank Quinn 
Executive Director 
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1927 Dwight Way 
Berkeley 4, California 


Miss Glenda lubeldky 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Lubelsky: 


Wednesday, September 18 would be fine for Mr. Farmer's talk 
to the Law School and Universiity commmnity. If he should not 
be staying over until the 18th we could arrange an afternoon or 
evening appearance on the 16th or 17th to fit in with his Extension 
Program commitment. 


Under the general topic of legal aspects of integration the 
audience would be particularily interested in the legal machinery 
and laws used to promote and thwart integration. However, assure 
Mr. Farmer that any topic in this field would be welcomed. A speech 
followed by a question and answer period is the usual method of 
university presentation. 


Please confirm the date for scheduling so that announcements 
can be madee Upon receipt of this information we will inform 
you as to the place and other coordinating information. 


Sincerely yours, 


Edward Me Risse 


August 22, 1963 


Mr. Edward M. Risse 
1927 Dwight Way, Apt. 102 
Berkeley 4, Californéa 


Dear Mr. Risse: 


As you may have heard, Mr. James Farmer is at 
present in jail in Louisiana, as a result of leading 
peaceful Civil Rights demonstrations, and I am therefore 
replying to the letter you addressed to him. 


My, Farmer is scheduled to participate in a 
lecture series sponsored by the University Extension 
Division of the University of California on September 16th 
and 17th, and will probably be staying over untié September 18th. 
I am sure Mr. Farmer would be very interested to accept your 
kind invitation, and would wish to address the larger audiance. 


Please let me know whéhbher September 18th would be 
a good date for you, and I shall then get a confirmation from 
Mc. Farmer. | 


I look forward to hearing from you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Glenda Lubelsky, 
Secretary to the 
National Director 


1927 Dwight Way 
Berkeley , California 
| August 19, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
20 Wegt 0th 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 
Each year the students of Boalt Hall, the University of 


California's law school on the Berkeley campus, invite a number of 
outstanding individuals to speak before the faculty and students. 


There is, of course, a great interest in the legal aspects of 
the current integration movement. I have been asked to extend our 
invitation to you to speak on this subject to the law school. If 
you plan to be in the San Francisco area during the coming year and 
would be interested in participating in our program I would — 


your contacting me. 


We can arrange whatever press and bat or coverage you Wishe 
Accommodations can be made for a larger audience than the law school 
if you so desire. | 


Sincerely 


Edward Me Risse 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA August 21, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Enclosed is a copy of the book Social Controversy upon which the 

lecture series of the same name is based. Since your subject in 

this lecture series is discussed in this book, I thought perhaps 
you might be interested in reading over what is said. 


Our Public Information Office would like to have a copy of your 

| talk beforehand, if it is at all possible, since several newspapers 
are very interested in covering this lecture series. It would be 
most helpful if you could let us know whether you will be able to 
get this to us prior to your talk. 


I am enclosing a check for $350 to cover the cost of your travel 
and expenses. Do not hesitate to let us know if we may make hotel 
reservations, arrange to have someone meet you when you arrive in 
the Bay Area, or assist you in any other way. 


We are looking forward to receiving a list of suggested readings 
for those who attend "Social Controversy." 


Sincerely, 


| Mrs. James K. Kermeen 
| | Assistant Head 
Liberal Arts Department 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA July 17, 1963 
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Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Enclosed is a copy of the brochure we have used to announce your 
participation in the University Extension lecture series, "Social 
Controversy." If you would like additional copies, do not hesitate 
to let us know. 


We would now greatly appreciate receiving your suggestions for a 
book list which would supplement the material you will present in 
your lecture or which would apply to the lecture series as a whole. 


If you will be needing audio-visual equipment or any other special 
equipment for your lecture, be certain to inform us as soon as 
possible so that we may obtain it for you. 


We would be delighted to make hotel reservations for you while you 
are in the Bay Area and arrange to have someone meet you at the 
airport when you arrive. If you would like us to make these arrange- 
ments for you, let us know when you plan to arrive, when you plan to 
leave, and if you have any hotel preference. 


Sincerely, 


Mrs. James K. Kermeen 
Assistant Head 
Liberal Arts Department 


AK: js 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


diivanere EXTENSION 
BERKELEY 4. CALIFORNIA June 13 1963 
P| 


TO: Mr. James Farmer 


FROM: Mrs. Richard R. Whitaker 


This is to confirm your participation in the University Extension 
program listed below. The schedule has been planned for you to 
participate at the time and place indicated. If there are any 
mistakes as to time, place, subject, or honorarium, or if you find 
you will not be able to carry out your portion of this progran, 
please get in touch with this office as soon as possible. 


DATES: Monday, September 16, 1963, 8 p.m. (Berkeley) 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963, 8 p.m. (San Francisco) 


PROGRAM: Social Controversy 


PLACE: Monday - 155 Dwinelle Hall, Berkeley Campus 
Tuesday - First Unitarian Church, Franklin and Geary, San Francisco 


YOUR PARTICIPATION: Lecturer 


YOUR SUBJECT: Integration: The Progress to Date and Alternate Roads to 
Completion 


HONORARIUM: $200 plus $350 for travel and expenses 


YOUR AUDIENCE: In San Francisco your audience will consist of brighter than 
average adults - good education - attentive and interested in the subject. 

A number of persons from the various professional fields will attend. Some 
of the audience will have a fair degree of sophistication in the subject 
matter while others will have just a general non-technical knowledge of the 
subject. The Berkeley audience will be similar to that of San Francisco; 
however, many will have a strong campus orientation. 


WE SHALL APPRECIATE YOUR SENDING US THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION: 
(1) biographical material 
(2) a photograph 


(3) titles of books for a suggested reading list 


& & 


1. 


Monday, September 16 
Tuesday be 
Wednesday 18 
Thursday 19 
Monday, September 23 
Tuesday ek 
Wednesday 25 
Thursday 26 


Monday, Septemicr 


Tuesday, October 1 
Wednesday 2 
Thursday 3 
Monday, October fj 
Tuesday 8 
Wednesday g 
Thursday LO 
Monday, October 14 
Tuesday iS 
Wednesday 16 
Thursday b ig 


Monday, October 21 


Tuesday 22 
Wednesday 23 
Thursday ok 
Monday, October 28 
Tuesday 29 
Wedne scaay. 30 
Thurscay 31 


Monday, November 4 
Tuesday y 
Wednesday 6 
Thursday T 


INTEGRATION 


FAMILY 


BIRT: CONTROL 


EDUCATION 


THE NEGRO IN THE TRADE UNION 


CAN CRIME BE “SOLVED” BY 
MAKING CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 
LEGAL? — 


THE JUVENILE COURT 


SUBURBIA 


Social Controversy Schedule 


Lecture 
Lecture 
Discussion 


‘Discussion 


Debate 
Debate 
Discussion 
Discussion 


Lecture 
Lecture 
Discussion 
Discussion 


Lecture 
Lecture 
Discussion 
Discussion 


Debate 
Debate 
Discussion 
Discussion 


Lecture 
Lecture 
Discussion 
Discussion 


Lecture 
Lecture 
Discussion 
Discussion 


Debate 
Debate 
Discussion 
Discussion 


Seminar 
Seminar 


Seminar 
Seminar 


Seminar 
Seminar 


Seminar — 


Seminar 


Seminar 
Seminar 


Seminar 
Seminar 


Seminar 
Seminar 


Seminar 
Seminar 


Berkeley 
S.F. 
Berkeley 
S.F. 


Berkeley 
S.F. 
Berkeley 
Bele 


Berkeley 
SF. 

Berkeley 
S.F. 


Berkeley | 
S.F. 
Berkeley 
Sule 


Berkeley 
S.F. 
Berkeley 
Sets | 


Berkeley 
Del. 
Berkeley 
Seis 


Berkeley 
S.F 
Berkeley 
S.F. 


Berkeley 
S.F. 
Berkeley 
Sele 


Mr. Farmer is locking forward to his visit to Rutgers. 
Sincerely yours, 


/o/ 2 
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Mr. James Farmer 
- National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
58 Park Row 
New York, 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I shall write you again in the near future with 
respect to your visit to Rutgers on October 2 but at the 
moment I am anxious to have, for publicity, a glossy 
print and some biographical data which we can use for 
announcing the series as a whole. If you would be good 
enough to see that this material reaches me at your early 
convenience I would appreciate it very much. 


You may be interested to know that you will be 
followed on October 16 by Dr. Robert Spike, Executive 
Director of the Commission on Religion and Race of the 
National Council of Churches, and on October 30 by 
Dr. Edward J. Shoben, Director of Clinical Training for 
the Department of Psychological Foundations and Services 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Both Dr. Spike 
and Dr. Shoben have indicated their enthusiastic interest 
and support of what we are trying to do. 


I will be in touch with you again with respect 
to time of your arrival here, et cetera. 


Sino she) 
f & 


B. 8. Abernethy 
Chapiain 


YPuTss, 


June 24, 1963 


Rev. B. 8. Abernethy 


Dear Reverend Abernethy: 


1 an pleased to 
be able to 
to address ; "Ma accept your invitetion 
) October a5 1963. ’ 


2 
shall look forward to hearing from you later 


Summer regarding 
i plece. my topic and details of tine 
Kind regards, 


OFFICE OF THE CHAPLAIN 


JUN “0 196 


RUTGERS * THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


June 19, 1963. 


“ot 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
58 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


This is by way of following up our telephone con- 
versation this noon in which you indicated that it might be 
possible for you to accept an invitation to come to Rutgers 
On Wednesday evening October 2, 1965. As I indicated, this 

| invitation somes on behalf Cl -DF"Beiald Lewis, chairman of 
the Department of Psychology at Rutgers,as well as myself, 
for we have been in consultation about a seminar on the gen- 
eral subject "The Nature of Man." It was our thought that 
rather than deal with such a subject in the abstract we 
should try to relate it as specifically as possible to what 
is going on in the area of race relations. While I have not 
yet cleared with Dr. Lewis or with the student committee 
which is back of this seminar, we might decide on some ‘such 
tepic as the "Racial Revolution and the Nature of Man." Our 
hope was that you might be able to start the series off on 
October 2 and that we would then follow on successive Wed- 
nesday nights with presentations by persons competent in the 
fields ef religion and psychology - all of them going at the 
ever all theme from the standpoint of their own specialty. 
I have no doust that there will be interest on campus in the 
fall for action projects of one kind or another and I would 
hope that our series would combine with these in a very 
practical way. . : 


/ loac a 

Last year my fice sponsored a series with the de- 
partment of e0tel dey on "The Idea of God" The series 
attracted a good deal of attention and I have no doubt that 
this coming year's exploration will be even more compelling. 
The meetings would be held in an auditorium seating about 
400 persons. We would like it if you could plan to arrive 
late afternoon in order to have dinner with a few students 
and faculty but we can make arrangments about that later. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


At this time I am anxious to hear from you with what I 
hope will be a definite assurance that you intend to be 
with us on the evening of October 2nd. As I stated over 
the phone the honorarium for this occasion would be $100. 


With every good wish to you in the difficult days 
that lie ahead, I an, 


 . 


B. S. Abernethy 
Chaplain 
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AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


Colorado Branch 
| ¢ Ros 
1452 Pennsylvania St. e TAbor 5-2930 * e Denver 3, Colorado 


September 26, 1963 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


These notes, in addition to the enclosed schedule will 
complete plans made for you by the ACLU, 


Hotel reservations at the Shirley-Savoy, 17th and Bdwy., 
from Thursday through Monday, excepting Friday night 

to be spent in Colerado Springs. There will be a news 
conference shortly after your arrival on Thursday, at 


the airport or your hotel. 


The Rev. Mr. John Gerberding is happy to invite you to 
address his congregation at the Epi phany Lutheran Church, 
793 So. Downing, Sunday morning at 1l o'clock. He would 
also like for you to meet with a small discussion group 
at 9:30 a.m., if you would not find this too demanding 
of your time. The second meeting may be arranged after 
your arrival. Appropriate publicity is being planned 

for the church edition of the Denver Post and 
neighborhood newspapers. 


From 6:30 until 8:30 p.m., Sunday, you have been invited 
to meet with a group of young people at the First 
Plymouth Congregational Church, 3501 So. Colorado Blvd., 
These youngsters represent one "of the highest socio- 
economic groups in the state and your visit will be 
most valuable to them. 


I will supply you with a complete schedule of trans- 
portation plans, etc., upon your arrival. 


Ne are all looking forward to seeing you. 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director, CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York, 38, New York 
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12300 neon University of Denver Student YMCA-YWCA (Radio | 
Station KDEN will tape speech for replay 
on their station. ) 


2:30 peme Open meeting for all students 
(Over around 4:00 p.m.) 


5:30 pem, Gheek in at Antlers Hotel (Pikes Peak and Cascade) 
Meet Dr. Fred Sondermann 


6:00 pm. Dinner Party - Swiss Chalet, Heidi Room (117 E, Pikes 


Peak) We speech ~ informal conversation 


8:00 poem Lecture — Colorado College, Perkins Hall 
"American Revolutien, Part Two® 


Overnight at Antlers Hotel 


wie TV and Radio until 10:30 a.m. in Colorado 
Back to Denver by noon 


Saturday, October 5, 1963 
5:00 pem. Reception ACLU (plans net completed) 


6:30 pam. Whitehead Memorial Dimmer 
Denver University Student Union 


Monday, October 7, 1963 
$:00 pom. University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


' Ballreem, University Memorial Center 

ASUC : (Associated Students of the University of 

Colorado, a student government organization) 

Paul Kopecky, Coordinator of Student Activities 
*James Farmer's choice of subject matter 


Reservations will be made at the Shirley~Savoy Hotel as soon as aan is 


advised as to Mr, Farmer's arrival and departure times. 


A Press Conference will be arranged to accommodate a 9 o'clock Bole 


Friday morning newspaper deadline, 
*Let us know the title of this Cr ee ee 
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September 13, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: ; 


Having followed the news reports, I understand that you have been 
rather busy lately - not all of it voluntary.either! I trust the 
unhappy events involving you down South are fairly well settled now, 
and that we may look forward to your visit here on Friday, October 
4th, May I therefore ask you to let me have a title for your lecture, 
leaving it entirely up to you to select a topic of your preference. 
If you prefer to give me a list of options, that would be satisfact- 
ory also. 


In addition, could you have your office send me a biographical sketch 
and a glossy print picture for publicity purposes? 


Please let me know when and how you will arrive, so that I may pick 
you up and take you to your hotel. 


Sincerely yours, \ 


y 


Freda S. Sondermann 
FAS/acc Associate Dean of the College 


> ert’ 
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September 15, 1963 


Richard Haley, \ 
Assistant to the National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Dick: 


Jim Parmer is due in Denver on October Sth to speak 
at the annual dinner of The American Civil Liberties Union. 


When I spoke with him in Dayton he said that he 
would be able to give us some time for workshops, etc., etc., but 
thought that he was supposed fo be in Florida the day after the 
ACLU ae and that he'd let me know for sure. He said that if 
his recollection re' Florida was correct perhaps he could fly back 
here again after that....at any rate, the lith hour is upon us 
and no work to date. 


If we are to make most effective use of all he has 
to offer, we MUST KNOW IMMEDIATELY on what dates he will be 
available to Denver. CORE for workshops, consultation , meetings 

and 80 ONececece : 
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The P.O. Box is all the way downtown so please reply: 
~ 1285 Seuth Uni Boulevard 
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Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer? 


Thank you for your letter of August 7th concerning your 
lecture here on Friday, October 4th, to which we look forward 
with much pleasure. 


May I at this time ask you for the title for your 
lecture? Please feel free to select any topic you prefer. 
Your audience will consist of students, faculty, and 
interested persons in the community. 


I am dictating this letter on Tuesday, August 27th, and 
my thoughts are much on tomorrow's Washington demonstration, 


-. which can - and hopefully will — mean much in the advancement 


of our Negro fellow-—citizens. You have all my godd wishes 
for the entire success of this enterprise! 


Cordiadly, 


Fred A. Sondermann 


Associate Dean of the College 
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Dear Mr. Farmer: : 
These notes, in addition to the enclosed schei" 
complete plans made for you by the AUiU, 


Hotel reservations at the Shirley-Savoy, 17th and 
from Thursday through onday, excepting “riiay ni 
to be spent in Colorado Springs. There wi'l be af 
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the airport or your hotel. es 


The Rev. Mr. John Cerberding is happy to in 
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de are all looking forward to seeing you. eo 
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July 29, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director, CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I was very pleased to hear, through our mutual friend Harold 
V. Knight of the Colorado Branch of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, that you will be in Colorado this fall and may be 


available for a lecture at Colorado College on Friday, October 
Lith, 


On behalf of the Public Lectures Committee, I would like to 

issue this invitation to you to speak on our campus that eve- 
ning. We would, of course, be pleased to have you as our guest 
for dinner that night; and if you wish to stay overnight, we 
will make reservations for you. I have discussed the question 
of an honorarium with Mr. Knight, and we can offer you $100.00 
for the talk. I know that what you have to say will be of enor- 
mous interest to large numbers of our students and friends in 

the community; and we look forward to having your confirmation 
for that evening. May I hear from you at your early convenience? 


Sincerely yours, , 
, \ 


Fred A. Sondermann 
Associate Dean of the College 
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AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


Colorado Branch ore 
1452 Pennsylvania St. * TAbor 5-2930 . e Denver 3, Colorado 


June 6, 1963 


LNewt — 534-4479 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director, CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmers: 


I am very glad to know that you can spend from Friday, 
October 4, through Monday, October 7, in our area. 


I have written to several universities and colleges and 
have heard from two of them, both of whom want you Friday 
evening. However, I think we can work out a schedule. Would 
it be possible for you to make a Thursday evening engagement 
Since our time is three hours earlier than New York time? 


It will be helpful if you would indicate what you expect 
in the way of expenses and honoraria. Perhaps you would be 
willing to set a fixed sum for the entire period and let us 
apportion the amount among the various engagements according 
to our knowledge of their capabilities, 


I am taking terminal leave of this office July 1 so 
somebody else, probably a volunteer, will be in charge of 
final arrangements. 1 will, however, be looking forward to 
meeting you and hearing youe You might also send some 
biographical material and pictures for publicity purposes. 


Yours most cordially, 


Executive Directo 
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Mr. James Farmer 
Executive Director 


Committee on Racial Equality 


38 Park Row 


New York City, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


April 11, 1963 


Alan Reitman has passed along the good news that you will come 
to Colorado this fall to address the annual Whitehead Award Dinner of 
the Colorado Branch of ACLU. 


We have not yet set the date but would like to have it some 
Saturday evening in October or possibly November 2. The exact date 
will depend partly on your schedule and on the availability of the 
Denver University student union, which we have found is the best plece™ 
in the city for this event. Do you have any preference in dates? The 
University's own schedule for the fall will not be firmed up for 
another month or six weeks, so we will be unable to pin down an exatt 
date until after that time, 


We will, of course, pay your expenses and a nominal honorarium. 
Since you are a volunteer organization executive yourself you will 
understand how we have to budget carefully to meet expenses, If you 
can combine your trip to Denver with other speaking engagements which 
could share the cost we would greatly appreciate it. Or, do you want 
us to try to get you other speaking engagements in this area—perhaps 
at Colorado University or before other student groups? 


Our Whitehead Award Dinner is our annual meeting, the biggest 


function of the year. 


In the past we have had such speakers as Norman 


Thomas, Linus Pauling, Harold Taylor, and last year Jack Pemberton. 
We usually have an attendance of between 300 and 400. 


Congratulations on your election to the national board of ACLU. 
I am sure this connection will be particularly valuable in bringing the 
civil rights struggle in which you are engaged in perspective to the 
whole field of civil liberties, 


If there are other questions we can go into them in future 
correspondence. Thanks again for your willingness to accept our 


invitation. 


Yours sincerely, —7 a 


Kné ffi 5 uxecutive Director 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Harold V. Knight 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


Colorado Branch 


1452 Pennsylvania St. . 


TAbor 5-2930 


Denver 3, Colorado 


annual meeting for that time. 


May 1, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director, CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


I have just 


O eF- « 


learned that the only date available to us 


for the use of the Denver University Student Union is Saturday, 


October 5. 


for youe 


So we are setting our Whitehead Award dinner and 
I hope that date is still open 


I will begin trying to line up speaking engagements for 


you in this area, particularly among student groups. 


Do you 


ever appear in the pulpit and if so, do you prefer a predominately 
white church or a Negro church? Of course, in arranging other 
engagements we want to be careful that we do not cut down the 


audience for our dinner, 


Incidentally, the Whitehead Award dinner is named for the 
first chairman of our Branch, Carl Whitehead, a lawyer and 
socialist leader whose dedication to civil liberties went back 


many years prior to the time there was an ACLU. 


We honor some 


person in the area for outstanding contributions to civil lib- 


erties during the past year at that time, 


Could you give me an indication of how long you can spend 
in this area? For example, if I could get you speaking engage=- 
ments before Colorado Women's College, Colorado College (Colorado 
Springs), CU or DU it would obviously have to be on a week day, 


Friday or Monday. 


You will be hearing from me from time to time as things 


develope 


Yours cordially, 


Peel 


Harold V. Knight 
Executive Director 
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NATIONAL TRADE UNION COUNCIL FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


# ZL. VJ ATRAN CENTER FOR JEWISH CULTURE 


25 EAST 78 STREET * NEW YORK 21, N. Y. + TELEPHONE LEHIGH 5-3700 


October 1, 1963 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Jim: 


Yeur address at the conclusion of our National Trade Union 
Conference on Civil Rights at Unity House was, without a 
doubt, a most memorable and moving experience. Your 
sensitivity to the mood and background of your audience, 
your eloquent analysis of the problems we face, and your 
lucid description of the heroic fight of the Southern 
Negro, created a reaction that I have seldom seen. 


We all know how taxing it was for you to make such a long 
se eee ee ee ae 
im our behalf. The officers and staff of JLC 
join me in expressing sincere thanks to you for a job 


magnificently done. 
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JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE NATIONAL OFFICERS ‘ ADOLPH HELD, Chairman + DAVID DUBINSKY, Treasurer 
NATHAN CHANIN, Chairman, Office Committee ° JACOB PAT, Executive Secretary 
BENJAMIN TABACHINSKY, National Director ° EMANUEL MURAVCHIK, National Field Director 


September 10, 1963 


Mrs. Waple Newton © 
Secretary, Awards Committee ; 
186 New York Avenue < . 
Brooklyn 16, N.Y. 


eo” 


Dear Mrs. Newton: 


I'm afraid I am running into a slight problem 
with Mr. Varmer’s schedule for Sunday. 


He has to be in Pensylvania until about 1;00 P.M., 
and it will take him at least two and a half hours to get 
back to the city. I wonder, therefore, if it would be 
possible to arrange for him to be last on th list of 
award recipients? 


Wauld you be good enough to call me at 
CORTLAND 7-6270 as soon as possible. 


Sincerely yours, 


Sienda Lubeleky 
Secretary to 


President 
MRS. ISABELLA THOMPSON 


First Vice-President 
MRS. LEONA BLACKMAN 
Second Vice-President 
MRS. ZEELEE ISUM 


Third Vice-President 
MRS. MURIEL McMAHAN 


Recording Secretary 
MRS. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 


Assist. Recording Secretary 
MRS. DORA STANBACK 


Financial Secretary 
MRS. IDA SCOTT 


Assist. Financial Secretary 
MRS. LILLIE SIMS 


Corresponding Secretary 
MRS. GLADYS ARRINGTON 


Assist. Corresponding Secretary 
MRS. ALDEAN WILLIAMS 


Chaplain 
MRS. IDA LEE 


Chairman, Board of Directors 
MRS. MADELINE LANE 


Co-Chairman 
MRS. KATIE NORWOOD 


Treasurer 
MARS. MILDRED EPPS 


Chairmen, Public Relations 
MRS. GLENORA WATKINS 
MRS. CARRIE SMITH 


Chairman of Finance 
JULIE WILSON 


Chairman, Children Service 
MRS. BERTHA EPPS 


Parliamentarian 
MRS. LUCILLE ROSE 


Mail All Correspondence To: MRS. GLADYS ARRINGTON, 286 CONKLIN AVENUE, BROOKLYN 36, N. Y. 
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DEDICATED TO WORK TOWARDS A BETTER COMMUNITY . . . NON-SECTARIAN. 


Key Canon, Gow 


BROOKLYN BRANCH 


186 New York Ave. 
Bklyn 16, NeYe 
Sept 4, 1963 


Dear Mr Farmers: 


The enclosed invitation furnishes all necessary informtion 
for the reception. 


If any member of your family or friends desires to witness 
your presentation, tickets are available from our ticket chairman 
Mrs Glenora Watkins, 86 Bainbridge St., Bklyn, NeY. = HE 3-5765. 

4 

We would appreciate having you arrive at the hotel a least 
15 minutes before schedule. Since our time is limited we are 
asking each of our recipients to give a 2 minute response upon 
acceptance of their award. 


Best wishes until 15th of September. 


Very truly yours, 


Waple’ Newton (Sec'y of Awards Comm). | 


VR2- me, 


DEDICATED TO WORK TOWARDS A BETTER COMMUNITY . . . NON-SECTARIAN. 


Key Haden, Sic. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH 


President 
MRS. ISABELLA THOMPSON 186 New York Ave. 
Brooklyn 16,NeYe 


First Vice-President 
MRS. LEONA BLACKMAN August 15, 1963 


Second Vice-President 
MRS. ZEELEE ISUM 

Third Vice-President 
MRS. MURIEL McMAHAN 


Recording Secretary 
MRS. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 


MRS. DORA STANBACK 
Financial Secretary 

MRS. IDA SCOTT 

Assist. Financial Secretery 
MRS. LILLIE SIMS 
Corresponding Secretary 
MRS. GLADYS ARRINGTON 


Assist. Corresponding Secretery | . roe ? 
MRS. ALDEAN WILLIAMS Would you be good enough to fo forward a picture cut to: 


i Mrs Julia Wilson, 88 Bainbridge St. for possible use in a 
prs IDA LEE jpurnal. The deadline is August 31, 1963. 


Cheirman, Board of Directors 
MRS. MADELINE LANE 


My dear Mr Farmer: 


It is our extreme pleasure that you have agreed to be one 
of the recipients at our Awards Reception. 


OTe eae _ The Presentation will be held Sunday Afternoon from to 6 
MRS. KATIE NORWOOD Peme at the New Hilton located at Ave of Americas and 53rd St., 
Seales New York City. However, an invitation will be forthcoming. 


MARS. MILDRED EPPS 
Cheirmen, Public Relations Very ly yours, ea ; 
MRS. GLENORA WATKINS 
MRS, CARRIE SMITH : yy OW 
Chairman of Finance | 
- (Mrs 


JULIE WILSON le Newton - Awards Comm. Sec'y 


Chairman, Children Service 
MRS. BERTHA EPPS 


Parliamentarian 
MRS. LUCILLE ROSE 


Mail All Correspondence To: MRS. GLADYS ARRINGTON, 286 CONKLIN AVENUE, BROOKLYN 36, N. Y. 


July 3, 1963 


Mrs. Belle Thompson 
President, Brooklyn Branch 


Key Women, Inc. 
186 New York Avenue 
Brooklyn 16, 4.Y¥. 


Dear Mrs. Thompson: 


: Mr. Farmer wrote to you 
on June 25, accepting your gracious 
offer of a Civil Rights Award on 
September 1S. 


I wonder whether you would 
be good enough to give me a call at 
CO 7-6270, at your earliest convenience, 
to let me know what time of day the | 
reception will be held. Mr. Farmer 
has another commitment for the same 
day, and I want to arrange it so that 
it does not conflict with ‘sat 


Sincerely Yours, 


Glenda Lubelsky 


Secretary to 
James Farmer 


ae, a 09. ets 


JP:@1 


Mrs. Belle Thompson 
Brooklyn 16, N.Y. 


Dear Mrs. Thompson : 


June 25, 1963 


I shall be honored to accept a Civil Rights 
Award from the Brooklyn Branch of Key Women, Inc., at 


15, 1963. 


Will you be good enough to let me know what time 


the reception begins. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


the reception to be held at the Hilton Hotel on September 


DEDICATED TO WORK TOWARDS A BETTER COMMUNITY .. . NON-SECTARIAN. 


Key an Bree. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH 


President 

MRS. yee os ams | 186 New York Ave. 
First Vice-Pres Brooklyn 16, N.Y. 

MRS. LEONA BLACKMAN June 17, 1963 


‘Financial Secretary 
ae MRS. IDA SCOTT 


Assist. Financial Secretary Dear Mr Farmer 

MRS. LILLIE SIMS 

Corresponding Secretary It is a pleasure to advise you that the Key Women Inc. 
MRS. GLADYS ARRINGTON =  FProoklyn Branch wishes to give you a Civil Rights Award at : 


Assist. Corresponding Secreteryour Awards Reception. 
MRS. ALDEAN WILLIAMS 


Cheplain The Reception will be held September 15, 196 

MRS. IDA LEE. Hilton Hotel in Manhattan. | mer 12, 39 eo 
Chairman, Board of Directors 

MRS. MADELINE LANE Might we hear from you at your earliest convenience? 
Co-Chairman | 


MRS. KATIE NORWOOD 


Treasurer 
MARS. MILDRED EPPS 7 7 a 
Chairmen, Public Relations f 
MRS. GLENORA WATKINS a 
(Mrs) Belle Thompson Pres. 


MRS. CARRIE SMITH 
Ctiaieane of Vieinee (Mrs) Waple Newton, Secy of Awards Com. 


JULIE WILSON 


Chairman, Children Service 
MRS. BERTHA EPPS 


Parliamentarian 
MRS. LUCILLE ROSE 


Mail All Correspondence To: MRS. GLADYS ARRINGTON, 286 CONKLIN AVENUE, BROOKLYN 36, N. Y. 
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KYW-TV 


Dn 1/03 cast 6th cleveland 14, ohio superior 1-4500 westinghouse broadcasting company tnc. 


July 16, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
C.O.R.E. 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


ne ey Sy OR nee Tt PDO RCA ER” ayaa 9 a8 ceees 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


Under separate cover you will receive a check 
for your expenses in connection with your recent 
appearance on OFEN CIRCUIT. 


Let me thank you again for your interest in 
this endeavor. The program went over quite 
well. We were flooded with calls, and I was 
personally very happy with its impact. 


I hope at some future date we will have you on 
the program again. 


Producer 
OPEN CIRCUIT 


 JOL.C. NATIONAL TRADE UNION COUNCIL FOR HUMAN RIGHTS FON 


Memorandums gk’ ® * Cjyity Moor - Ke. 
Os- 542 

TO: Conference Speakers 

FROM: Betty ne Taylor 

DATE: September 4, 1963 

SUBJECT: 


a 


Hu 
: 
: 


i 


If you cannot arrange this, Campus Coach has a bus going up to 
Unity House from 7 East 15th Street at 2 P.M. and 6 P.M. on Friday 
and on Reservations for seats on the bus mist 


please let me know by return mail. 


25 EAST 78 STREET, NEW YORK 21,N.Y. @ LEhigh 53700 


A 


Chairman 
CHARLES S. ZIMMERMAN 


Vice-Chairmen 
MARTIN GERBER 

1. H. GOLDBERG 
LEON B. SCHACHTER 


Secretary 
MORRIS IUSHEWITZ 


JERRY WURF 


MORRIS BIALIS 
HARRY BLOCK 
MORRIS BLUMENREICH 
ISRAEL BRESLOW 
FRANK BROWN 

SOL C. CHAIKIN 


JACOB CLAYMAN 


MAX FEDERMAN 
CHARLES FEINSTEIN 
BEN FISCHER 

DAVE FISHMAN 
MURRAY FLESHNER 
JOSEPH FOX 
SAMUEL FROST 
BURTON GENIS 
DAVID GINGOLD 

IKE GOLD 

JACK GOLDBERGER 
HARRY GREENBERG 
MAX GREENBERG 
MURRAY GROSS 
SAMUEL HERSHKOWITZ 
LOUIS HOLLANDER 
JOEL R. JACOBSON 
BENJAMIN KAPLAN 
KALMEN KAPLANSKY 
E. T. KEHRER 
N. KIRTZMAN | 

AL KNOPF 

EDWARD KRAMER 
LEO KRAMER 

PHILIP KRAMER 
JOSEPH KRAUSE 
PAUL KREBS 
CHARLES KREINDLER 
LEONARD LEVY 
MARX LEWIS 

DAVID LIVINGSTON 
PHILIP A. LUBLINER 
MICHAEL MANN 
HENOCH MENDELSUND 
JOSEPH B’ MERANZE 
JACK MERMELL 

N. M. MINKOFF 
HYMAN NEMSER 
SAMUEL OTTO 
MORRIS PIZER 

M. MICHAEL POTOKER 
MARTIN RARBACK 
MORRIS RIGER 
LAWRENCE ROGIN 
WILLIAM ROSS 
JACK RUBENSTEIN 
GEORGE RUBIN 
JOSEPH SCHWARTZ 
ROBERT M. SEGAL 
BRENDAN SEXTON 
BERNARD SHANE 
DAVID SIEGEL 
MAURICE SILCOFF 
LOUIS SIMON 
HARRY SPODICK 
ISIDOR STENZOR 
SOL STETIN 

LOUIS STULBERG 
MATHEW O. TOBRINER 
MILTON WEIHRAUCH 
MORRIS WEISBERGER 
JACK WIESELBERG 
MYRA WOLFGANG 
WILLIAM WOLPERT 
NORMAN ZUKOWSKY 
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NATIONAL TRADE UNION COUNCIL FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


. ZL. ATRAN CENTER FOR JEWISH CULTURE 


25 EAST 78 STREET > NEW YORK 21, N. Y. *° TELEPHONE LEHIGH 5-3700 


Miss Glenda Lubelsky, 


August 30, 1963 


Secretary to the National Director, 


CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Miss Lubelsky: 


Many thanks for your letter confirming 
Mr. Farmer's engagement to speak at our National Trade 


Union Conference on Civil Rights at Unity House, 


September 15. 
by then. 


I trust he will be free in every sense 
If there are any special arrangements you 


would like us to make for Mr. Farmer, please feel free 


to let me know. 
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JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE NATIONAL OFFICERS © 


NATHAN CHANIN, Chairman, Office Committee ° 


BENJAMIN TABACHINSKY, National Director 


Sincerely, 


Bett 


Taylor 


Conference Coordinator 


ADOLPH HELD, Chairman 


DAVID DUBINSKY, Treasurer 


JACOB PAT, Executive Secretary 


e EMANUEL MURAVCHIK, National Field Director 
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a “a Chairman 


_ CHARLES S. ZIMMERMAN 


1. H. GOLDBERG 
LEON B. SCHACHTER 


Secretory 
MORRIS IUSHEWITZ 


Treasurer 
JERRY WURF 


General 

Executive Board 
SHELLEY APPLETON 
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CHARLES FEINSTEIN 
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DAVE FISHMAN 
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SAMUEL FROST 
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DAVID GINGOLD 

IKE GOLD 
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HARRY GREENBERG 
MAX GREENBERG 
MURRAY GROSS 
SAMUEL HERSHKOWITZ 
LOUIS HOLLANDER 
JOEL R. JACOBSON 
BENJAMIN KAPLAN 
KALMEN KAPLANSKY 
E. T. KEHRER 

N. KIRTZMAN 

AL KNOPF 

EDWARD KRAMER 
LEO KRAMER 

PHILIP KRAMER 
JOSEPH KRAUSE 
PAUL KREBS 
CHARLES KREINDLER 
LEONARD LEVY 
MARX LEWIS 

DAVID LIVINGSTON 
PHILIP A. LUBLINER 
MICHAEL MANN 
HENOCH MENDELSUND 
JOSEPH B’ MERANZE 
JACK MERMELL 

N. M. MINKOFF 
HYMAN NEMSER 
SAMUEL OTTO 
MORRIS PIZER 

M. MICHAEL POTOKER 
MARTIN RARBACK 
MORRIS RIGER 
LAWRENCE ROGIN 
WILLIAM ROSS 

JACK RUBENSTEIN 
GEORGE RUBIN 
JOSEPH SCHWARTZ 
ROBERT M. SEGAL 
BRENDAN SEXTON 
BERNARD SHANE 
DAVID SIEGEL 
MAURICE SiLCOFF 
LOUIS SIMON 
HARRY SPODICK 
ISIDOR STENZOR 
SOL STETIN 

LOUIS STULBERG 
MATHEW O. TOBRINER 
MILTON WEIHRAUCH 
MORRIS WEISBERGER 
JACK WIESELBERG 
MYRA WOLFGANG 
WILLIAM WOLPERT 
NORMAN ZUKOWSKY 
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NATIONAL TRADE UNION COUNCIL FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


, LL. J ATRAN CENTER FOR JEWISH CULTURE 


25 EAST 78 STREET * NEW YORK 21, N. Y. * TELEPHONE LEHIGH 5-3700 


July 12, 1963 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Jim: 


We are 
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BENJAMIN TABACHINSKY, National Director 9 EMANUEL MURAVCHIK, National Field Director 
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25 EAST 78 STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. © LEhigh 5-3700. 


Memorandum 


Conference Speakers, Chairmen and Recorders 


TO: 

FROM: Charles S. Zimmerman 

DATE: August 20, 1963 

SUBJECT: JLC 5th National Trade Union Conference on Civil Rights 


We are pleased to send you copies of our Conference program. This 
year we are@specially proud of the selection of speakers and subjects 
and trust you will be pleased to know that maximum attendance is 


already assured. 


Travel instructions will reach you early next week and, where necessary, 
we will contact you again with additional information concerning the 
content and organization of your session. 


If you have not yet sent us the information we need to make your room 
reservation, would you please do so within the next few days. 


March on Trenton 
162 W. State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Ex . 6=-9106 


October 8, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, N. Ye 


Dear Jims: 


Glad to know that you are going to be our main speaker. 
Hopefully, you and Phil Randolph will be able to leave Sea 
Girt with those seven hundred lovely ladies and hie yourself 
here to beef up the crowd. 


| As you may know, Phil Randolph is the honorary chairman 

of the March on Trenton. The march is scheduled to begin 
around 4:30 peme, October 26. We have roughly ten blocks to 
walk. The destination is the War Memorial Building. 


If you need any other information, please ask Glenda 
to call at Ex. 6-9106. Regards to the family. 


‘ee yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Director 


Will you please be good enough to let me know 
detailed arrangements for the occasion. 


fib 


‘Wwork and Serve the Hour” ae Organized Octeber 25, 1916 


Nes Jersey State 
Hederation of Colored Women’s Clubs, Ine. 


October 12, 1963 
OCT 14 1963 


MRS. HAMILTON BULLOCK 
1117 Arctic Avenue 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


District Presidents 
Northwest 


a en eee OU have received your letter of October eighth 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


East Orange, N. J. confirming your acceptance of the invitation extended 
Vere weanrAs HOWARD to you to be the guest speaker at the Annual 

Fees Car, KJ. Founders Day Luncheon of the New Jersey State 

Northeast No. 2 Federation of Colored Women's Clubs, Inc. 

MRS. WILHELMINA AVENT We@qiegs to say we are delighted and honored 

ee to welcome one who in his unselfish devotion to 

Verrs LAURA VAUGHN the‘ cause of freedom must surely have for his 

Trenton, J. motto,"Deeds not dreams.? 

West Central No. 

Stks “CAMILLA HAR WO“ In the forty-eight years of its existence the 


Mt. Holly, N. J. P 
er il New Jersey State Federation has been in the 


MRS. F. LEON HARRIS forefront of the battle for equal opportunity in. 


Asbury Park, N. J. the fields of health, education, employment, 
— _ legislation, housing, and more recently for 
R.F.D. 1—Box 113 the migrant workers. 


Pedricktown, N. J. 
Southwest No. 2 


MRS. EDITH SPENCER Invitations have been extended to Miss Glenda Lubelsky, 


Wenonah, N. J. Dr. Eugene C. Blake, and the Messrs. Bayard Rustin 
a gg and: Richard Haley to share with us in our 
1623 Arctic Ave. C@lebration. Also Mr. Sandford Leigh. 


Atlantic City, N. J 


Chairman, Ezcoutive Board eR WE Suggest that you and your party arrive at the 

a. te a Pennsylvania Station, in Newark, at 11:00 o'clock 
Corresponding Secretary on the morning of October 26. A car will be at 

62 Waverly Ave Your disposal, with a driver, for the trip to 

oo nesengy Sgt ae a Sea Girt. The luncheon is sceduled from one o! ‘clock | 
Recording Secretary to four o'clock. ) 
Oia ie 
Phe Sonata . Thank you again for accepting our invitation. 


MRS. ANNA Ww. MONROE 
21 Hollywood Ave. 
East Orange, N. J. 


WE Gans oe. yancoue ! Yours "to work and serve the hour," 


208 Parker Street 


Newark, N. J. Fe Fe, Py. . Ee 
Chaplain ) 
MRS. a ELLSWORTH 


Parliamenta 


MES. GEORGE M. PLASKETT 
Statistician Recording Secretary 

MRS. L. A. WILLIAMS 
Preah New Jersey State Federation of 

MRS. WINIFRED JONES Colored Women's Clubs, Inc. 
Trustee Board . | | 

MRS. JAMES H. BECKETT JL¢ Pat ge LLVve 

MRS. ESTELLE MORRIS | : 

MRS. THELMA ENGLETON Krilkk (a. 

MRS. RUTH RAMSEY i ‘ 


MRS. ELIZABETH THOMAS 
MRS. MARGARET MOSELEY 
MRS. BERTHA BRANDON 

MRS. RUSSELL C. CAUTION 
MRS. GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


0/26 


*work and Serve the Hour” ce Ges Organized Octeber 25, 1916 


Nefa Jersey State 
Hederation of Colored Women’s Clubs, Ine. 


OCT 1 4 1999 


. October 12, 1963 


) President 

MRS. HAMILTON BULLOCK 
1117 Aretic Avenue 

Atlantic City, N. J. 


District Presidents 


NIRS VIVIAN B. MAKLE Dear Miss Lubelsky: 
$82 Park End Place 
East Orange, N. J. 


The, New Jersey State Federation of Colored 


Northeast 
MRS. MARIAN HOWARD 


275 Forrest St. Women's Clubs, Inc., extends a cordial in- 
ee vitation to you to be their guest at the 

NURS, WILHELMINA AVENT Annual Founders Day Luncheon. The affair will 
‘Peer, BJ. be held on Saturday, October 26% 1963, at the 

od Sea Girt Inn, Sea Girt, New Jersey, from 1:00 p.m. 
Trenton, BJ. to ls > 00 De Me 


West Central No. 
MRS. 


aa CAMILLA, HARMON The guest speaker will be Mr. James Farmer, the 


Mt. Holly, N. J. Nationat Director of CORE. 
East Central 
tee at . The New Jersey State Federation has a membership 
Southw of one thousand women dedicated "to work and serve 
MRS. “GENEVA LEVI the hour, in lifting as we climb." In the 
Pedricktown, N. J. forty-eight years of itg existence the Federatiéion 
ce eg ee has been in the forefront of the battle for 
Stal equal opportunity in the fields of health, 
ao. education, employment, legislation, housing, 
Feng algae and more recently for the migrant workers. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Chairman, Executive Board If it is possible for you to accept, we suggest 
s42'N. Delaware Ave) Ghat you arrive at the Pennsylvania Station, in 


Atlantic City. N. J. T 
Po OR Newark, at 11:00 a.m., on the morning of 


MRS. E. GERTRUDE sacxsoce tober 26. <A car and driver will be at your 


Newark 8; 3. 3. disposal for the trip to Sea Girt. 
Phone Bl 38-2293 
“SS ETHEL PULLEY May I hear from you at your earliest convenience? 


220 E. 8th Ave. 
Roselle, N. J. 


Financial Secreta 
MRS. ANNA Ww. MONROE 


Zi Hollywood Ave. Very truly yours, 


Treasurer 
MIS. UNA M. JANIFER 
208 Parker Street 
Newark, N. J. 


CMIRS” SADIE ELLSWORTH Recording Secretary 

"nS GEORGE M. PLASKE 

aa eg New Jersey State Federation of 
w-tian 


MRS. L. A. WILLIAMS Colored Women's Clubs, Inc. 
Historian 

MRS. WINIFRED JONES 
Trustee Board 

MRS. JAMES H. BECKETT 

MRS. ESTELLE MORRIS 

MRS. THELMA ENGLETON 

MRS. RUTH RAMSEY ? 
’ MRS. ELIZABETH THOMAS 

MRS. MARGARET MOSELEY 

MRS. BERTHA BRANDON 

MRS. RUSSELL C. CAUTION 

MRS. GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 
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Fuck SfAAG« 6 50. ie 1d 
TUCK STADLER Q 


3950 BLACKSTONE AVENUE 
te BRONX 71, NEW YORK 


ocT9 102 


Fee ea aE 


October 8, 1963 


Dear Jim Farmer, 


So delighted to learn from Glenda Lubelsky that 
you and Mrs Farmer can join us on the 19thi As 
national director of CORE, I hope you'll also 
use your authority to order Bob Gore to join us 
tool He's been so busy with the Trenton march ~ 
or other current projects that I haven't heard 
from him. Anyway, I think we're going to have a 
very interesting, congenial group here Oct. 19, 
and we're awfully pleased that you can squeeze 
it into what must be a hectic schedule. 


I was interested to see Roger Baldwin's name on your 
advisory committee. He has been a friend of our fami- 
ly since he and my grandfather pioneered liberal | | 
causes in St Louis early in the century. He's promised 
to come out and eat with us some evening too, but Sat- 
urdays aren't good for him and the other nights are 
more difficult for us. 


Rather than come down and pick you up, as I'd like to, 
I'm asking some very nice Brooklyn friends of ours, 
Arlen and Emily Loselle, to pick you up on their way 
here, perhaps around 6:50, Saturday evening, the 19th. 
You are right on their route there on Park Row, and 
they have a yellow, convertible Volkswagen, which is 
very recognizable, so I feel sure you could recognize 
each other out in front of your building, or Arlen 

can come to your door. I will coordinate these arrange- 
ments further, but I think I'd better not try to come 
and get youe If you aren't coming from 165 Park Row, 
Jim, I'd like to arrange any transportation help I can. 
We are convenient to the IND "A" train, the IRT-Broadway- 
7th Avenue (a cab from the uptown end of the line on 
either, is the best bet) and we are one block west of 
Henry Hudson Parkway, at 239th & Blackstone. : 


We'll also, either the Losea@les (he's a bright young 
lawyer, she a live-wire musician) or I, drive you and 
Mrs Farmer home at the end of the evening. 


My thanks to Miss Lubelsky for the nice note. We look 
forward to seeing you. 


Sincerely yours, | 
“Tuck Stahlle, 


October 4, 1963 


Mr. Tuck Stadler 
3950 Blackstone Avenue 
Bronx 71, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Stadler: 


Mr. Farmer received your letter just before 
leaving for an out of town speaking engagement and he 
has, therefore, asked me to write and thank you for 
your kiad invitation. 


He wanted me to tell you that the evening 
you have planned sounds delightful, and that the 
conversation should certainly be otimslatiog with such 


a gathering. 


I do not yet know how Ses and Mrs. Farmer 
plan to get to your place, but I shall check with hin 
when he return next week and let you know. 


In the meantime, I send you their good wishes, 
and know that they are looking forward to being with 
you on the 19th, 


Sincerely yours, 


Glenda Lubelsky 
Secretary to 
James Farmer 


| “s 
TUCK STADLER 6) | | 
3950 BLACKSTONE AVENUE 


BRONX 71, NEW YORK 


October 1, 1965. 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE. 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Jim: 


IT was flattered that you were willing to spem a 
whole lunch hour with me last summer. I was elated 
when you agreed that we might try to meet, with our 
families, at a later time. You suggested late August, 
which turned oute--well, history can decide that. 


We've invited a couple of other reporters and their 
wives, two intellectual Catholics (one liberal, the 
other very rightwing) one other C.0.R.E. man (Bob 
Gore) and his date. We hope that a stimulating 
talk over some of Evalyn(my wife)'s good food will 
ensue, but anyone tired of talk may just listen or 
eat or drinke We live in apartment 1-D. We suggest 
7 PM, Saturday, October 19. We decided not to in- 
vite the children this time, 


We are a block west of Henry Hudson Parkway, near 
259th Street. The Broadway-7th-Ave IRT and the "A" 
train come to a short bus or taxjride from the house, 
or I'd be very glad to drive into town and pick up 
you and Mrs. Farmer, if this would make it easier 
for youe 


You remember, Jim, at the Overseas Press Club a few 
weeks ago, you suggested this type of social gathering. 
Evalyn and I will be so happy if you can come and I 


feel sure you will find our other guests very pleasant 
people. | 


Sincerely yours, 


“| uah Streak, 


Ki %7-3830 ct an 


| /0/B 
WCBS-TV 


CBS Television Stations - A Division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. PLAZA 1-2345 


October 9, 1963 
BY HAND 


Mr. James Farmer 
“National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmers: 


The WCBS-TV Public Affairs Department is most pleased 
to receive the confirmation of your appearance on our panel 
news-interview program, "NEWSMAKERS," to be broadcast live 
on Sunday, October 13th, Noon-12:30 p.m. 


We shall expect you at 11:30 aem. that morning in our 
Grand Central Studios. The address is 15 Vanderbilt Avemue 
(between Lexington and Madison Avemes near 2nd Street), and 
studios are reached by taking the elevators on the right-hand 
side of the lobby to the third floor. Please ask for me at 

‘the CBS Reception Desk. 


As you know, "NEWSMAKERS" is a televised news conferencé. 
The questioning will be conducted by a panel consisting of CBS 
News Correspondent Dallas Townsend and two reporters from the 
metropolitan daily newspapers. The program transcript is ser= 
viced by wire immediately following the broadcast to all New | 
York city desks and wire services. When warranted, news high- 
lights are re-broadcast within regularly scheduled WCBS-TV news 
reports. 


We understand that you have no other television or radio 
interview program commitments for this weekend as such dupli- 
cation tends to lessen the news worthiness of the interviews. 


I'll be happy to furnish any further details if needed. 
And thanks once again for your gracious acceptance. I'm 
looking forward to seeing you again Sunday morning at 11:30. 


Cordially, 


Norman Kramer 
Producer 
NK: jrg NEWSMAKERS 


REPRESENTED BY CBS TELEVISION STATIONS NATIONAL SALES - NEW YORK - CHICAGO: LOS ANGELES - DETROIT: SAN FRANCISCO - ST.LOUIS 
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PR. PSAOSS. NL PD TOPS RICHLAND WASH 14 i 3 
JAMES FARMER — hae | "9 OCT 14 PM It Oy e. 
NATIONAL GORE 38 PARK ROW NYK 
RE DEC 10TH ENGAGEMENT YAKIMA WASH TRICITY CHAPTER OF CORE 
HAS COMMITTED ITSELF TO A DEC 11TH 730PM DATE FOR YOU TRICITIES 
65 MILES FROM YAKIMA. PLEASE ADVISE OR CONFIRM 

HERB JONES CHAIRMAN TRICITIES CHAPTER CORE. 
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stated in my previous letter. 
cer, Paster 46 lacking fevenrt to betes vith yeu. 
Sincerely yours, 


Glenda lubelsky, 
Secretary to 
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OCT 9 1963 


State AFL-CIO 


CHARTERED 1958 | 


6333 W. BLUE MOUND RD., MILWAUKEE 13, WISCONSIN SPRING 1-0700 


> George A. Haberman, President John W. Schmitt, Vice President George W. Hall, Secretary-Treasurer 
October 7, 1963. 


Miss Glenda Lubelsky, Secretary to 
Mr. James Farmer, 

National Director of CORE, 

38 Park Row, 

New York 38, New York. 


Dear Miss Lubelsky: 


| Very happy to receive your communication dated October 4th confirming Mr. 
Farmer's appearance at our Wisconsin State AFL-CIO Civil Rights conference, 


I note in your letter that you inform me that Mr. Farmer is scheduled to address 

a UAW conference in Detroit the previous day, I hope you are mistaken when you 
mention Detroit, since the UAW has informed me that Mr, Farmer was to address 
the Wisconsin UAW-AFL-CIO Civil Rights conference in Milwaukee on Thursday, 
the day prior to our Wisconsin State AFL-CIO Civil Rights Conference, Enclosed - 
please find an agenda of our Civil Rights Conference, We are asking Mr, Farmer 
to be the speaker at our noon luncheon at 12 o'clock on Friday, November lst. 


~s ae 


Mr. Stanley Gregory of the UAW has informed me that he has arranged for a room 
for Mr. Farmer during his stay in Milwaukee. I guess he has done this through 
Bill Oliver of the UAW office in Detroit, 


I am on the panel at the UAW Civil Rights conference on Thursday, so I imagine 
that I will be seeing Mr. Farmer some time during that conference, It is for this 
reason that I hope, as I said above, that you are mistaken as to where the UAW 
conference is to be, 


We, of course, are looking forward to Mr, Farmer's appearance at our conference, 
and if there is anything that I have to do, do not hesitate to contact me. I imagine 
you will check into the matter that I pointed out above, as I will be doing the same 
thing as soon as I can contact Mr. Gregory from the UAW, 


Again, I would like to express the appreciation of the Wisconsin State AFL-CIO to 
Mr, Farmer for his taking time out from his, I know, demanding schedule to 
appear here in Milwaukee. 


Fraternally yours, 


OW 


John W. Schmitt, 
Vice President. 


State AFL-CIO 


Sod 


me we (/ 


CHARTERED 1958 


6333 W. BLUE MOUND RD., MILWAUKEE 13, WISCONSIN SPRING 1-0700 


George A. Haberman, President John W. Schmitt, Vice President | George W. Hall, Secretary-Treasurer 


October 4, 1963. 


Mr. James Farmer, 
National Director of CORE, 
38 Park Row, 

New York 38, New York. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 

Enclosed please find a copy of the proposed agenda for the Wisconsin 
State AFL-CIO Civil Rights Conference to be held at the Hotel Wisconsin 
in the city of Milwaukee, on Friday and Saturday, November Ist and 2nd. 


May I express the most sincere thanks of our committee for your agreeing 
to participate in this most important conference ? 


Looking forward to seeing you at the conference, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 


John W. Schmitt, #& 
Vice President. 


FRIDAY 
Nov, 1 
8:30-9:30 Be Mm, 


12:00 


WISCONSIN STATE AFL-CIO 


SECOND BIENNIAL CONFERENCE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Friday and Saturday, November 1-2, 1963 


| REGISTRATION - Mezzanine 


GENERAL SESSION - Ballroom 


Peter Zagrodnick, Chairman, Wisconsin State AFL-CIO 
Civil Rights Committee, presiding. 


INVOCATION - Rev. G. Aubrey Young 


WELCOME ~- Mr. George A. Haberman, President 
Wisconsin State AFL-CIO 


GREETINGS - Hon. Henry W. Maier, Mayor of Milwaukee 
GREETINGS - Hon. John W. Reynolds, Governor of Wisconsin 


ADDRESS - Hon. Fred Harvey Harrington, 
President of the University of Wisconsin 


INSTRUCTIONS - Mr. Peter Zagrodnick 
LUNCHEON - Circus Room 


GUEST SPEAKER - Mr. James Farmer, } 
National Director of CORE 


FRIDAY 
(1:30-4:00 P.M. 


WORKSHOP SECTIONS 


#1. STRENGTHENING WISCONSIN CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS 


MODERATOR: Mr. Ralph Koenig, Director of Citizenship and 


Education, Region X, UAW, Milwaukee 


DISCUSSION LEADERS: 


#2. HATE GROUPS 


Mr. George W. Hall, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wisconsin State AFL-CIO 


Assemblyman Michael Barron, Milwaukee 


Rev. G. Aubrey Young, Director, 
Governor's Commission on Human Rights 


Mr. Mathias F. Schimenz, Chairman, Industrial Com- 
mission 


MODERATOR: Mr. Aaron Aronin, Field Director, 


Jewish Labor Committee, Chicago. 


DISCUSSION LEADERS: 


Mr. Richard Humphreys, Education and Research 
Director, Allied Industrial Workers of America 


Mr. Emory F. Via, School for Workers, University of 
Wisconsin 


Mr. Darrell Smith, Area COPE Director, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Saul Sorrin, Executive Director, Milwaukee Jewish 
Council, Regional Office of Anti-Defamation League oi 
B'Nai B'rith ) 


#3. LOCAL UNION PROGRAMS 


MODERATOR: Mr. Russell R. Lasley, Vice President, United 
Packinghouse, Food & Allied Workers, AFL-CIO 


DISCUSSION LEADERS: 


Mr. William H. Oliver, Co-Director, Fair Practices 
and Anti-Discrimination Department, UAW 


Mr, Stanley J. Gregory, Administrative Assistant 
Region X, UAW 


Mr. Harry Green, Sr., Business Agent, Loc. 65, Roofers 


Mr. Francis C. Shane, Executive Secretary, Committee 
on Civil Rights, United Steeiworkers of America 


Mr. Milton Pyzik, Chairman Milwaukee County Labor 
Council Civil Rights Committee 


#4, MINORITY GROUPS 


MODERATOR: Mr, Hilton E. Hanna, Executive Assistant, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America 


DISCUSSION LEADERS: 


Mr. Tom Miglautsch, Member of Governor's Commission 
on Human Rights 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Franklin J. Kennedy 


Mr. William F. Connolly, Bruce Publishing Co. 


Mr. John W. Schmitt, Vice President, Wisconsin 
State AFL-CIO 


SATURDAY 

NOV. 2 | | 

9:30-11:45 a.m. WORKSHOP REPORTS AND DISCUSSION - Ballroom — 
PANEL CHAIRMAN ~- Mr. Boris Shishkin, Director 
Department of Civil Rights, AFL-CIO 

12:15-1:45 p.m. LUNCHEON - Circus Room 


CHAIRMAN: John W. Schmitt 


GUEST SPEAKER: Hon. Myron L. Gordon, 
Justice State Supreme Court 


oeiu 9 afl-cio kp 


October 4, 1963 


Mr. John W. Schmitt 
Vice President 
Wisconsin State AFL-CIO 
6333 W. Blue Mound Road 
Milwaukee 13, Wis. 


Dear Mr. Schmitt: 


I am writing to confirm Mr. Farmer's 
engagement to address the Wisconsin State AL-CIO 
Conference on Friday, November 1, and to request 
any further detaiis he may need to know regarding 
arrangements. 


Mr. Farmer is scheduled to address a 
UAW Conference in Detroit the previous day, and 
would like to know what time you expect hin. 


I look forward to hearing from you, and 
if I can be of any assistance, pleasitet me know. 


Sincerely yours, 


Glenda Lubelsky 
Secretary to | 
James Farmer 
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6333 W. BLUE MOUND RD., MILWAUKEE 13, WISCONSIN SPRING 1-0700 


March 22, 1963. 


Mrs. Jean Griffin, Secretary to 
James Farmer, National Director, 
Congress of Racial Equality, 

38 Park Row, 

New York 38, New York. 


Dear Mrs. Griffin: 


Thank you for your letter of March 18th, advising that you 
have placed our Civil Rights conference on Mr, Farmer's cal- 
endar for Saturday, November 2nd. 


We regret that our letter of March 13th stated that we would 
like Mr. Farmer to address the delegates following the noon 
luncheon on "'Saturday"’, November lst. This was an error, and 
we hope that Mr. Farmer will find it convenient to be with us 

to address the delegates on Friday, November Ist. 


Sincerely yours, 


1) Manactt- 


John W. Schmitt, 
Vice President. 


* = 
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State AFL-CIO 


CHARTERED 1958 


6333 W. BLUE MOUND RD., MILWAUKEE 13, WISCONSIN SPRING 1-0700 


George A. Haberman, President John W. Schmitt, Vice President George W. Hall, Secretary-Treasurer 


March 13, 1963. 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director, 
Congress of Racial Equality, 

38 Park Row, 

New York 38, New York. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


On Friday and Saturday, November lst and 2nd, 1963, the Wisconsin 
State AFL-CIO will hold its Second Biennial State AF L-CIO Civil Rights 
conference at the Wisconsin Hotel, 720 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. | 


Our First Civil Rights Conference held in Milwaukee in 1961 was a 
great success, and our Civil Rights Committee feels that a conference 
of this nature is of the utmost importance if the Wisconsin labor move- 
ment is to be made aware of the problems that confront the minority 
groups. 


Our committee will appreciate it if you will address the delegates fol- 
lowing the noon luncheon on Saturday, November my ee ee 


Will you please advise us as to whether or not you will be able to par- 
ticipate ? 


I yours, 


JWS:kp Toles Ww. — 
Vice President. 


oe bee 


October 22, 1963 


Mrs. Barbare Gibson 
2740 North Murray Avenue 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 


Dear Barbara: 


Thank you very much for your letter,and also 
for your help in arranging things at your end. 


As I believe I mentioned when we spoke the other 
day; Mr. Farmer will be meeting with the editorial steff of 
the Milwaukee Journal on Thursday, at 4:00 P.M. I also 
received a call from one of their reporters, Mr. Pharrer, 
who will meet him at the airport on arrival. — 


He will be arriving in Milwaukee. on United 


Airlines Flight #625 at 2:29 P.M., on Wednesday, October 30. 


He will be interviewed by the reporter from the Journal 
at the airport, and will then leave by Ozark Flight #133 
for Madison at 4:20 P.M., arriving in Madison at 4:58 P.M. 
There are no flights which will get him back in Milwaukee 
in time for the reception that evening, so perhaps the 

folks in Madison can arrange something. For his return 

on Friday, he will leave on United Flight #628 at 3:45 P.M. 


= haven't yet heard from Roberta De La Yorre, 
but am dropping her a line now to let her know when he will 
be in Madison, and hope it will suit them there. 


May I ask you to do one more thing, please. 
Call Mr. Pharrer, BR 1-6000, and let him know the time of 
Mr. Farmer's arrival. 


Thanks for bringing us up to date on activities 
in the Milwaukee area. I know Mr. Farmer is looking forward 
to a full discussion with you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Glenda Lubelsky 
Secretary to 
James Farmer 


[Ot 


Saturday, Oct. 19, 1963 


Glenda Lubelsky 
CORE 

38 Park Row 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Glenda Lubelsky: 


As per our phone call this afternoon I called Harvey Kitzman 
of theUAW, who in turn referred me to Ralph Koening who is handling 
arrangements for Farmer's visit. He told me they expected Farmer 
Wednesday evening at 9 p.m. for a reception at the Wisconsin Hotel, 
and then for a luncheon meeting on Thursday from about noun till 2. 
(I dia'’'t ask him, but presumably, then, they have hotel reservations 
for him on Wed. night. John Schmitt of the Wisconsin AFL-CIO said 
they want Farmer on Friday only from noon to 2, also for a luncheon 
meeting. THUS: could Farmer speak to CORE on Thursday evening? 
(Rather than Wed. as I had proposed on the phone.) I'm assuming 
the answer is yes and proceeding from there. 


I wrote RobertaDelatorre in Madison and suggested that perhaps 
Farmer could meet with um them Wednesday afternoon, and that they 
could then see that he gets to Milwaukee by nine. She will write 
to you on it. 


Thanks very much for your help, and I hope all this works 
out OK. I don't know whether you people in New York have been 
following developments in Milwaukee, though I imagine Gene Tounour 
reported that we started out with a big campaign to remove a 
bigoted public official. That is about over now (we didn't get 
him out) and we're concentrating on Christmas employment in down- 
town department stores, rental housing, and school de-segregation. 
Just thought I'd indicate the main areas for Farmer's interest and 


information. Again, thanks. 
Belles Hplar~ 


Barbara Gibagn (Mrs.) 


| BARBARA GIBSON 
| 2740 North Murray Ave. 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 
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October 19 5 1963 


| I am enclosing copies of our letters to 
the Milwaukee Journal and Roberta De La Torre. As 
soon as I have his flight plans sorted out I shall 
let you know. 


Sincerely yours, 


Glenda late Leky 
Secretary to 
James Yarmer 


October 22, 1963 


ot William H. Oliver 
Solidarity House 

$000 Bast Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit 14, Mich. . 


I. have now arranged Mr. Farmer’ s flight schedule 
for his stay in Milwaukee. 


He will be flying out on Wednesday, October 31, 
will spend the afternoon with a new CORE chapter which is 
being formed in Madison, and will be back in Milwaukee in 
time for the reception at the Wisconsin Hotel that evening. 
He will leave Milwaukee at 3:45 P.M. on Friday, November Ss 
on United Airlines Flight #628. 


I know Mr. Farmer is looking forward to his 
visit with you. 


Mr. Farmer has 


| 
5 
8 


"Go 


| INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT & AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA-UAW 


October 4, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York City, New York 


Re: Region 10 UAW Annual Fair Practices 
and Civil Rights Conference 


Dear Jim: 


On August 24, 1963, we invited your participation as 
principle speaker at the above referred to Conference. Con- 
sequently thereto, your secretary, Miss Glenda Lubelsky, re- 
sponded to our request on August 28, 1963. I am therefore 
writing this letter to confirm the date for your address at the 
Conference for Thursday, October 31, 1963, at the Wisconsin 
Hotel, Milwaukee Wisconsin, 


As I indicated in our conversation at Unity House, both 
our group, as well as the Wisconsin State AFL-CIO, are most 
anxious to have you come to Milwaukee for these Conferences. 


The theme of our Conference is, "Democracy's Un- 
finished Business in the North." We will be most grateful if you 
will confirm this date as our Luncheon Speaker. The luncheon 
will commence promptly at 12:00 noon on Thursday, October 31st. 


If you desire, we will forward an airline ticket to you 
or as indicated earlier we will underwrite the expenses for this 
trip. We look forward to an early r onse. 


Kindest regards. 


WHO: jm William H. Oliver, Co-Director 
oelu 42 

cc: M. Rich 

S. Gregory 
R. Koenig 
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Fair Practices and Anti- Discrimination 


October 4, 1963 


Mr. Williem H. Oliver : 
International UAW 

8000 East Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit 14, Mich. 


Dear Bill: 


Do forgive the delay in responding to your 
kind invitation to address the UAW Conference, but I 
know you will understand that life is more than usually 
hectic these days. 


I am schedéled to speak at the AFL-CIO 
Convention in Milwaukee on Friday, November 1, and 


would, therefore, be delighted to address Region 10 
on Thursday, October 31. 


I look forward to hearing from you regarding 
further details. 


Warm good wishes, 


Fraternally yours, 


Janes Farmer 
JF :GL National Direcéor 


| I an sorry to be so indefinite, but will get in 
eS 


Fraternally yours, 


B8odad0 EAST JEFFERSON AVE. 
i 22 a ae me y 14, MicuHtIGaAN 
PHONE LOrRaAtIN 88-4000 


} INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT & AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA-UAW 
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August 24, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
Congress on Racial Equality 
34 Park Row 

New York City, New York 


Dear Jim: 


Region 10 of the UAW, in Milwaukee, is holding its annual 
Fair Practices and Civil Rights Conference on Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 30 and 31. I understand that you will 

_ be speaking at the State AFL-CIO Convention in Milwaukee 
on Friday or Saturday, November lst and 2nd. 


Director Harvey Kitzman of Region 10 and all of our UAW 
membership are most anxious to have you participate on 
either Wednesday or Thursday evening at the UAW Con- 
ference and Iam most cordially extending to you an invitation 
to be with us.on either Wednesday or Thursday evening, 
October 30th or 3lst. 


We have held discussions with the State AFL-CIO and they 
are in agreement on this matter if it can be worked out 
in your scheduled. We have agreed to underwrite the cost 


of your expenses for both conferences. 


I should be pleased tohear from you at the earliest possible 
date so that we will know how to schedule you on the program. 


Kindest regards. 


Fair Practices and Anti- Discrimination Department 


who/sbw 
oeiu-42 


October 19, 4963 


Mr. Thenss A. Blinkhorn 


nd lwaukee, Wis. 


Thank you for your letter of October &, 
inviting me to meet the editorial staff of the Milwaukee 
Journal. 


yk pieieabiie te epoch ov: the iR-timenene 
on Thursday, Getober 31 and, as far as I can tell, should 
be Gias Ge Seal GEL yun GMIDir Chat morning or afterneee. 


| Mes. Barbara Gibson, vice chairman of 
Milwaukee ‘an is in penclaaip = the UAW, and will be able 


to telephone her and 


I am looking forward to an anteresting and 
profitable discussion with you. 


Sincerely yours, 


National Director 


| j } ‘ ae i /\ : 
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Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equalitv 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


It is The Milwaukee Journal's 
practice to invite leaders in their fields for 
short, informal discussions with our editorial 
writers whenever they visit Milwaukee. These 
meetings provide us with important background 
information. 


We understand that you will be in 
the city on October 31 and November 1 to address 
two union civil rights meetings. It is hoped that 
you might meet with us at that time. Please let 
me know if such a conference can be arranged. 


Sincerely, 


Thomas A. Blinkhorn | 
Editorial Writer 


TAB:ms 


